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SECOND   PERIOD. 

(  OONTINÜBD.) 


. CHAPTER    XXIX. 

LTBIO  FOBTRT.  —  IT8  OONDITION  TBOM  THB  TIMB  OT  BOSOAH  AND 
GABCILAS80  DB  LA.  YBOA.  —  CANTORAL,  FiaüBBOA,  B8PINBL,  KOK- 
TBHAYOB,  BABAHOKA  DB  SOTO,  BUFO^  DAMIÁN  DB  TBOA8,  PA- 
DILLA, MALDONADO,  LUI8  DB  LBON,  FBBNANDO  DB  HBBBBRA  AND 
HI8  POBTIOAL  LANOUAGB*  B8PIN08A'8  OOLLBOTION,  MANOBL  DB 
P0BTI70AL,  MB8A,  LBDBSMA  AND  THB  CON0BPTI8TA8.  —  CULTI8MO, 
AND  8IMILAB  BAD  TA8TB  IN  OTHBB  COUNTBIE8. — OÓNOORA  AND 
HI8  FOLLOWBB8,  YILLAMBDIANA,  PABAYIOINO,  BOGA  T  8BBNA, 
ANTONIO  DB  YEOA,  PANTALEON,  YIOLANTB  DEL  OIBLO^  MBLO, 
MONOAYO,  LA  TOBRB,  YEBOÁBA,  BOZA8,  ULLOA,  8ALAZAB. — FA8H- 
ION  AND  PBBYALBNCB  OF  THB  SOHOOL  OF  OÓNOORA.  —  EFFOBTS 
TO  OYEBTURN  IT  BT  LOPE  DB  YBOA,  QUBYBDO,  AND  OTHBB8.  — 
MBDRANO,  ALCÁZAR^  ARGUIJO,  BALYA8. 

A  DEciDEDLY  lyric  tendency  is*  perceptible  in  Spanish 
literatnre  firom  the  fírst.     The  bailada  are  full  of  it^  and 
occasionally  we  fínd  snatches  of  songs  that  seem  almost 
as  oíd  as  the  earliest  ballads.   AU  tMs,  of  course, 
belongs  to  a  period  so  remote  and  rude,   that  spaniah 
what  it  produced  was  national,  because  Spaín  ^^^^^^ 
had  as  yet  no  interconrse  with  other  European  conntries 
that  drew  after  it  any  of  their  culture  and  refinement. 
Later,    we  have   seen   how   the  néighboring   Pxoven9ál 
sometimes  gaYo  its  measures  and  tones  to  the  Gastilian  ; 
and  how*both,   so  far  as  Spain  was  concemed,   were 
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fashioned  by  the  tastes  of  the  different  courts  of  the 
country  down  to  th€f  timé  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Bnt,  from  the  next  age,  which  was  that  of  Boscan 
and  Garcilasso,  a  new  element  wasóntroduced  into  Span- 
ish  lyric  poetry ;  for,  from  that  period,  not  only  the  forms, 
but  the  genius,  of  the  more  cultivated  Italian  are  per- 
ceptible, in  a.manner  that  does  not  permit  us  for  a  mo- 
metit  to  question  i¡heir  great  inflnence  and  final  success. 
Still,  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two 
nations  was  so  great,  that  the  poetry  of  Spain  could  not 
be  drawn  into  such  relations  with  the  Italian  models  set 
before  it  as  was  at  first  attempted.  Two  currents,  there- 
fore,  were  at  once  formed ;  and  after  the  first 

^^  ^  '  encounter  between  them,  in  which  Castillejo  was 
the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  those  who 
strove  to  prevent  their  unión,  the  respective  streams 
have  continued  to  flow  on,  side  by  side,  bul  still  sepárate 
irom  each  other,  down  to  our  own  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteentii  eentury,  the  influence  of 
such  poetry  as  had  filled  the  Cancioneros  from  the  time 
of  John  the  Second  was  still  ácknowledged,  and  Bibero, 
Costana,  Heredia,  Sánchez  de  Badajoz,  and  their  contem- 
poraries,  continued  to  be  read,  tíiough  they  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  fashionable  admiration  which  had  once  waited 
on  them.  But  the  chango  that  was  destined  to  overthrow 
the  school  to  which  these  poets  belonged  was  rapidly 
.advanoing ;  and  if  it  were  not  the  most  fiívorable  that 
could  have  been  made  in  Spanish  lyric  poetry,  it  was  one 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garci- 
lasso, and  the  circumsfances  producing  and  attending  it, 
rendered  inevitable.* 

Among  those  who  contributed  avowedly  to  this  chango 
was  Cantoral,  who,   in  1618,    published  a  vol- 

"*  ume  of  verse,  in  the  Proface  to  which  he  does 

not  hesitóte  to  say  that  Spain  had  hardly  produced  a 
poet  deserving  the  ñame,  except  Gkircilasso  ;  —  a  poet, 
as  he  truly  adds,  formed  on  Italian  models,  and  oae 
whose  footsteps  he  himself  follows,   tiiough  at  a  veiy 

i  8ee  wtAt  is  saSd  in  Cbap.  m.  on  Aca&a,.Gettna,  SUveetre*  eCe. 
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hnmble  distance.^    Anotíier  of  the  lyric  poeta  of  ihe  same 
períod,  and  one  who,  with  better  success,  took  the  saixie 
direction,  wa»  Francisco  dá  Eigueroa,  a  gentle- 
man  and  a  soldier,  whoee  few  Castilian  poema     ^^^^ 
«re  still  acfcnowledged  in  the  more  choice  coUections  of 
his  native  literatnre,  bnt  who  lived  so  long  in  Italy,  and 
dévoted  himaelf  so  earnestly  to  the  stady  of  ite  language, 
Hbat  he  wrote  Italian  veree  with  'purit  j,  as  well  as  Span- 
ish.*     To  thesefihonld  be  added  Yioente  Espinel, 
who  invented  the  décima»,  or  revived  the  nse  ^"^^^ 
of  them,  and  who,  in  a  volume  of  poetry  prínted  in  1591, 
distingaishes  the  Italian  fbrms,  to  which  he  g^ives  pre-* 
oedence,  from  the  Castilian,  in  which  his  efforts,  though 
fewer  in  nnmber,  are  occasionally  more  beautiñil  than 
anything  he  wrote  in  the  forms  he  preferred.^ 

But  the  disposition  to  follow  the  great  masters  of  Italy 
was  by  no  means  so  general  as  the  examples  of  Cantoral, 
Pigueroa,  and  Espinel  might  seem  to  imply.  Their  cases 
are,  in  fact,  extreme  cases,  as  we  can  see  from  the  circum- 
stance,  that,  tiiough  Montemayor  in  his  "  Diana  " 
was  a  professed  imitator  of  Sannazaro,  still,  "^™™*3^* 
among  tiie  poems  scattered  throngh  that  prose  pastoral, 
and  in  a  volume  which  he  afterwards  printed,  are  found 
many  pieces  —  and  some  of  them  among  the  best  he  has 
left — tíiat  belong  decidedly  to  the  oidor  and  more  na- 
tíonal  schooL*    Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  other 

s  "Obras  Poétioas  de  Louum de  Oanfco-  nandes,  Madrid.    Bat,  tboagh  it  if  highlj. 

rál,>*  Madrid,  1678,  12mo.    It  opena  with  peUahed,  it  fa  not  tnapired  bj  a  rnaaonltim 

a  translatioQ  firom  Tansillo,  and  the  lyrical  genins. 

poriioDf  of  thethreebooksintowhiohitia  4  « i>tv«raaa  Blmaa  de  T.  Eipüiel,>*  M*- 

dirided  are  in  the  Italian  manner ;  botthe  drid,  1601,  18nio.    HIa  linea  od  Beeking 

rest  i8  often  more  national  in  ita  «ormi.  Oocaaiana  for  Jaalooij  (&  78)  ace  Twy 

s  Figueroa,  (bom  1640,  died  1620,)  often  happy,  and  Ua  Oomplalnla  againat  Paat 

cáUed  El  Divino,  was  perhaps  more  known  Happiness  (t  128)  are  better  than  thoae  oa 

and  admired  in  Italy,  dnring  the  greater  the  same  sakijeot  by  SUTeetre,  Ohraa,  1690, 

part  of  his  Ufe,  than  he  was  in  Spain  ;  bnt  f.  71. 

he  died  at  last,  mnch  honored,  in  Alcalá,  »  Montemayor,  as  we  shaU  see  hafealter, 

his  natiye  city.    His  poetry  is  dated  in  introdiwed  the  prose  paatorals,  in  imit»- 

1672,   and  was  ciroolated  in  mannscript  tion  of  Bannasaro,  into  Spanish,  in  1642 } 

qoite  as  early  as  that  date  Implies  {  but  it  and  a  coUection  of  his  poetry,  oaUed  ft 

was  not  printed,  I  think,  tlU  it  appeared  in  "  Caneioiiero,»  was  prfait»d  in  1664.    In 

1020,  at  Lisbon,  in  a  mtnnte  volnme  under  the  editions  of  Madrid,  1688,  and  Alcalá, 

the  aospioes  of  Luis  Tribaldo  de  Toledo,  1608, 12mo,  whloh  I  use,  abootona  thiid 

ohronicler  of  Portugal.    It  is  aleo  in  the  of  theyolume  is  in  the  OastUian  measwea. 

twenüeth  Tolume  of  the  ooUeotion  of  Ver-  and  manner  )  after  whioh  it  is  ftenallf  • 
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authors  of  the  same  period.  Luis  Baráhona  de  Soto,  of 
whose  lyric  poema  only  a  few  have  reached  us,  was  by 
no  means  exclusively  of  the  *Italian  school,  though  his 
principal  work,  the  famons  "  Tears  of  Angélica/'  is  in 
Bufo  and  *^®  manncr  of  Ariosto.*  And  Rufo,  while  he 
others.  strovc  to  troad  in  the  footsteps  of  Petrarch,  had 
yet  within  him  a  Castilian  genius,  which  seemd  to  have 
compelled  him,  as  if  against  his  will,  to  retum  to  the 
paths  of  the  eider  poets  of  his  own  country.'  A  still 
largor  nnmber  of  the  contemporary  lyrics  of  Damián  de 
Vegas  *  and  Pedro  de  Padilla  •  are  national  in  their  tone ; 
but  best  of  all  is  this  tone  heard,  at  thís  period,  from 
López  Maldonado,  who,  sometimos  in  a  gay  spirit,  and 
sometimos  in  one  ñill  of  tendemess  and  melancholy,  is 
almost  uniformly  inspired  by  the  popular  feeling  and  trae 
to  tha  popular  instincts.^^ 


annoonced,  **  Here  begin  the  sonnets,  can- 
ciones, and  other  pieoea  in  the  measores 
of  Italian  verse.'*  A  canción  occun  in 
the  fint  book  of  the  "Diana,''  on  the  re- 
greta  of  a  ahepherdesa  who  had  driyen  her 
loTer  to  despair,  which  ia  very  aweet  and 
natural,  and  ia  well  tranalated  by  oíd  Bar- 
tholomew  Yong  in  his  versión  of  the  Diana 
(London,  1598,  folio,  p.  8).  Polo,  who  cod- 
tlnoed  the  Diana,  porsaed  the  aame  course 
in  the  poems  he  inserted  in  his  continna- 
tion,  and  good  tranalations  d  aeveral  of 
tfaem  may  be  foond  in  Yong. 

*^  The  worka  of  Montemayor  tonching  on 
Devotion  and  Religión" — thoae,  I  pre- 
mune, in  his  **  Cancionero  *'«— are  pro- 
hibited  in  the  Index  or-1667,  and  in  that 
of  1790. 

•  The  lyric  poetry  of  Baráhona  de  Soto 
la  to  be  sought  among  the  worka  of  Sil- 
vestre, 1599,  and  in  the  **  Florea  de  Poetas 
nnstres,"  by  Espinosa,  YalladoUd,  1605, 
4to. 

7  <*  Las  Seysoientaa  Apotegmas  de  Joan 
Bnfo,  y  otras  Obras  en  Yerso,"  Toledo, 
1596, 8vo.  The  Apotegma»  are,  in  fáot, 
aneodotes  in  proae.  His  sonnets  and  can* 
cione»  are  not  so  good  as  his  Letter  to  his 
Son  and  his  other  piore  Castilian  poems, 
aoch  as  the  eme  relating  to  the  war  in 
yianders,  where  he  served* 

8  **  Libro  de  Poesia,  por  IVay  Damián 
de  Yegas,"  Toledo,  1690,  12mo,  aboye  a 

pages)  nost  of  it  religiousj 


moat  of  it  in  the  oíd  manner  }  and  nearly 
all  of  it  veiy  dulL    8ee  ante,  Chap.  XX. 

«  **  Pedro  de  Padilla,  Bglogaa,  Sonetoa," 
eo.,  Sevilla,  1582,  4to,  ff.  246.  There  are 
many  lyrica  in  thia  collection,  glosas,  vi- 
llancicos, and  letrilla»,  that  are  quite  Cas- 
tilian ;  8<nne  of  them  aphdted  and  pleaaant. 
Othera  may  be  found  in  hia  **  Thesoro  de 
Yarias  Poeaíaa,"  (Madrid,  1587,  l^mo^ 
where,  however,  there  are  yet  more  in  the 
Italian  forma.  He  published,  álso,  **Jar- 
dhi  Bspiritaal,''  1584,  a  ooUection  of  re- 
ligioos  lyrical  poetry,  the  least  desirable 
of  his  works,  and  hi  1587  a  religioos  nar- 
rative  poem  in  nine  cantea  of  octave  verse, 
entitled  **  Grandeza  y  Excelencias  de  la 
Yirgen,  Nuestra  Señora." 

10  The  "  Cancionero  "  of  Maldonado  waa 
printed  at  Madrid,  1586,  fL  189,  in  4to, 
and  the  best  parta  otit  are  the  amatory 
poetry,  aome  of  whTch  ia  fotmd  in  the  third 
volume  of  Vaber'a  "Floresta."  One  more 
poet  might  have  been  added  here,  as  writ- 
ing  in  the  oíd  meaaurea,— Joachim  Ro- 
mero  de  ^^peda,  —  whose  works  were 
printed  at  Seville,  1582,  in  4to,  and  contain 
a  good  many  canciones,  motes,  and  glo- 
sa» i  among  the  rest,  three  remarkable 
sonnets,  preaented  by  him  to  Philip  II.  as 
he  passed  throngh  Badajos,  where  Qepeda 
lived,  to  take  posseasion  of  Portugal,  in 
1580.  But  the  whole  volume  is  marked 
with  conceits  and  quibbles. 
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But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  duríng  the  same 
period  lived  the  two  greatest  lyrical  .poeta  that  Spain 
has  ever  produced,  —  exercising  little  influence  over  each 
other,  and  still  less  over  their  own  times.     Of  one  of 
them,  Luis  de  León,  who  died  in  1591,  after  hav-  jj^^^ 
ing  given  hardly  anything  of  bis  poetry  to  the  ^*«>- 
world,  we  have  already  spoken.    The*  other  was  Femando 
de  Herrera,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Seville,"  of  whom  i-erMudode 
we  know  only  that  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  Henera. 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  that  he  died  in  1691,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three  years ;  that  Cervantes  wrote  a  sonnet 
in  his  honor;"  and  that,  in  1619,  his  friend  Francisco 
Pacheco,  the  painter,  published  his  works,  with  a  Prefacé 
by  the  kindred  spirit  of  Rioja." 

That  Herrera  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  unpub- 
lished  poetry  of  Luis  de  León  is  certain,  because  he  cites 
it  in  his  leamed  commentary  on  Garcilasso,  printed  in 
1580 ;  but  that  he  placed  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  above 
Luis  de  León  is  no  less  certain  from  the  same  com- 
mentary, where  he  often  expresses  an  opinión  that  Gar- 

u  Heihrera's  praiaes  of  Seville  and  the  p.  8)  gives  a  lifb  oT  him.    He  was,  too,  a 

Guadalquivir  sufficienüy  betray  his  origin,  man  of  8<nne  learnii^,  and  entered  into  a 

80  Qonstant  are  they.   They  are,  too,  some-  oontrorersy  with  (^evedo  on  the  question 

times  among  the  happy  specimens  of  his  «tf  making  Santa  Teresa  a  oo-patroness  of 

verse ;  f<Mr  instanoe,  in  tiie  ode  in  honrar  of  Spain  with  Santiago,  which  Quevedo  re- 

St  Ferdinand,  who  rescued  Seville  firom  sisted ;  besides  which,  in  1640,  he  pub- 

the  Moors,  and  in  the  elegy,  "Bien  debes  lished  in  4to,  at  SeviDe,  his  **  Arte  de  la 

aseonder  sereno  cielo.*'  Pintura,  su  Antigüedad  y  C^randens,"  a 

^  Navarrete,  Yida  de  Cervantes,  1819,  rare  work,  pralsed  by  Gean   Bermudes, 

p.  447.    The  date  of  Herrera's  death  is  ^liúch  I  have  seldom  seen.  Pacheco  died  in 

given  on  the  sure  authority  of  some  MS.  1054.    Sedaño  (Parnaso  ]bpaBoI,Tom.  III. 

notes  of  Pacheco,  his  friend,  published  in  p.  117,  and  Tom.  Vil.  p.  92)  gives  two 

Che  'Semanario  Pintoresco,  1845,  p.  299 ;  epigrams  of  Pacheco,  which  are  connected 

before  which  it  was  unknown.  These  notes  with  his  art,  and  which  Sedaño  praises,  I 

are  taken  firom  an  interesting  MS.  whidí  think,  more    than    they  deserve  to  be 

seems  to  have  been  the  rongh  and  imper-  praised.    By  fbr  the  best  acoount  of  Pa- 

léct  draft  (tf  the  "  Imagines"  and  **£logia  cheoo  and  his  Treatise  on  Paintíng  is  to 

Yirorum  lUnstrium,*'  which  Antonio  (Bib.  be  found  in  Stirling's  **  Artista  of  Spain,» 

Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  456)  says  Pacheco  gave  1848,  Yol.  I.  pp.  462-479.  His  fsw  poems, 

to  the  weü-known  Gount  Duke  Olivares,  imitated  firom  Herrera,  are  in  Bibadeney- 

and  out  of  which  a  notioe  of  Lope  de  Yega,  ra*s  BibUoteca,  Tom.  XXXn.,  1854. 
constituting  its  leading  article,  was  printed       u  Pacheco's  ediüon  is  aceompanied  with 

with  the  flrst  edition  of  the  **  Jemsalen  a  fine  p(Mrtrait  of  the  author  firom  a  picture 

Conquistada,*'  1609.    They  are  in  the  Se-  by  the  editor,  which  has  often  been  en- 

manario  Brudito,  1844,  pp.  874,  etc.    See  graved  since.    But  thongh  Herrera  thus 

also  Navarrete,  Yida  de  Cervantes,  pp.  had  Pacheco  for  a  fHend,  he  was,  we  are 

536,  537.     Pacheco  was  a  good  piünter,  tdd,  very  deficient  in  taste  for  the  arts. 

and  Gean  Bermudez  (Diccionario,  Tom.  lY.  Oean  Bermudes,  IMccton.,  Tom.  lU.  p.  240. 
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oilaaaor  was  the  greatest  of  all  Spanidí  poetfr;**  —  an 
opinión  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  volume  of  bis  own 
poetry.  publiahed  by  himself  in  1582,  which  is  aHo? 
gietber  in  the  Italian  manner  adopted  by  GarcilasBo^.aad) 
which,  increaged  by  poema  of  a  different  character  ini  the. 
editions^of  Pacbeco>  in  1619j  and  ofrFeniande25,  in  180&,^' 
OAnstitttt0s^  all  WB  powaess  of  Herrerf^fs  vcixse,.Üio>ugh  cerr 
tainly  not  all  he  wrote*^' 

Some  parta  of  the  volume  publisbed  by  bimaelf  bave 
little  valué,  such  as  most  of  the  sonnets,. —  a  form  of 
compofiition,  oja  which  be  placed  an  extravag^it  esüf 
mate."    Qther  parte,  are  excellent,    Sueth  are  bis  ele^es^, 
which  are  mMrm  rima,  and  of  which  the  one  addreesedi 
to  Love  beseeching  Repose  is  fiíll  ofpasaion,  while  that. 
in  which  he  expresses  bis  gratitude  for  the  resource  of 
tears  is  full  of  tendemeas.  aod  the  gentlest,  harmony.*'' 
But  bis  principal  succeas  is  in.  bis  cari^íoneB.      Of  tb^e. 
he  wrote  sixteen.    The  least  fortúnate  of  them  is,  per- 
haps,  tíie  one  wbere  he  most  strove  to  imítate  Pindar ; . 
—  that  on  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in.the  Alpuxarras, 
which  he  has  rendered  cold  by  founding  it  on  the  Greek 
mytbology.     The  best  are  one  on  the  battle  of  Lepante, 
gained  by  Herrera's  favorite  bero,  the  young  and  gen- 

u  (( ip  our  Spoioy  beyond  all  compMrl-  to  have  been  &iiahed  hj  'Berrera  alxKtt 

son,  Oaceilaaso  s^aíidi   flrst,'*   he   sayg,  1600,  Is  prebably  lost 

(p.  409,)  and  repeats  the  same  opinión  u  In  some  remarks  by  the  Lioentiate 

often  elsewhere..  Enrique  de  Duarte,  preftxed  to  the  editíon 

16  The  edition  of  Femandes,  the  most  •  of  Herrera's  poetry  pdnted  in  iei9,  he 

complete  of  all,  and  twice  printed,  is  in  the  says,  that,  a  few  days  after   Herrera's 

fomrth  and  flfth  yolumes  othla^  Poesías  death,  a  bound  Tolnme,  oostaining  all  his 

Castellanas.**    The  longer  poe^s  of  Her-  poetical  irorkSy  prepaved  by  himself  for 

reca,  which  we  know  only  by  their  un-  the  press,  was  destroyed,  and  that  'his 

pcomiaing,  titles,  are  **  The  Battle  of  the  scattraed    mannseripts    weuld    inrebably 

Oianto»^*    ^*  The  Bape    of    Proserpine,'*  haré  shared  the  same  (¡Ate,  if  they  had 

**The  Amadis^**  and  "1%e  Loves  of  Lao-  not  been  caiefUly  cdUeoted  by  Pacheco, 

sino   and   Ocórpna*'*     Peih&ps  we   haré.  i'  In  his  oommentary  on  Oarcilassohe 

reason  to  regrei  the  loss  of  his  unpub»  says,  **  The  sanaet  is  the  most  beaotiftil 

lished  Bdogoes  and  **  OastUian.  Terses,**  f<Man  of  oompositton  in  Spanish  and  Italian 

which  last  may  ha?e  been  in  the  oíd  Gas-  poetry,  and  the  one  that  demands   the 

tilian  measuees.    In  1^72,  he  published  a  most  art  in  its«onstraotion  and  the  greafc> 

descriptlTe  acooont  of .  the  war  of  Cypms  eat  graoe.**    (p.  66.) 

and  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and,  in  1693,  a  u  The  lady  to  whom  Barrera  dedicated 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  taken  firom  the  his  lore,  in  a  spirit  of  pnre  and  Platonio 

Latin  "  Uves  of  the  Three  Thomases,**  by  affeotion  little  known  to  Spanish  poetry, 

Stapleton,  the  obnozions  English  Papist  is   said  to  have   been  the  Oonntess  of 

(Wood*s  Athen»,  ed.  Büss,  Tom.  I.  p»  Oeltes. 
6no    A  History  of  Spain,  said  by  Bioiia 
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etonB  Don  John  oF  Austria,  and  one  on  the  overthrow 
of  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  in  hís  disastrous  invasión  of 
África.  Both  were  probably  written  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  everywhere  stirred  by  the  great  events  that 
called  thetn  forth ;  and  both  were  fortnnatelj  connected 
with  'those  feelings  of  loyaltj  and  religión  that  always 
seemed  to  spríng  up  together  in  the  minds  of  tiie  Span- 
ieh  people,  and  to  be  of  kindred  with  all  their  hi^hest 
poeticál  inspirations. 

The  first  —  that  on  the  battle  of  Lepante,  which  eman- 
cipated  manj  thousand  Ohrístian  captives,  and  stopped 
the  second  westward  advance  of  the  Crescent  —  is  a  loffcy 
and  cheerful  hymn  of  victory,  mingling,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  jubilant  exultation  which  breaks  forth  in  the 
Psalms  and  Prophecies  on  the  conquests  of  the  Jews  over 
their  unbelieving  enemies,  with  the  feelings  bf  a  devout 
Spaniard  at  the  thought  of  so  decisivo  an  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  and  hated  enemy  of  his  faith  and  country. 
The  other,  —  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
—  composed,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  vein  of  despondency, 
is  still  romantic  and  striking,  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
its  rival.  That  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  chivalrous  princes  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  in 
Christendom,  undertook,  in  1518,  to  foUow  up  the  great 
victory  of  Lepante  by  rescuing  the  whole  of  the  North 
of  África  from  the  Moslem  yoke,  under  which  it  had  so 
long  groaned,  and  to  restore  to  their  homes  the  multitudes 
of  Christians  who  were  there  suffering  the  most  cruel 
servitude.  He  perished  in  the  generous  attempt ;  hardly 
fifty  of  his  large  army  returning  to  recount  the  details 
of  the  fatal  battle,  in  which  he  himself  had  disappeared 
among  the  heaps  of  uñrecognized  slain.  But  so  fond  and 
fervent  was  the  popular  admiration,  that,  for  above  a 
century  afterwards,  it  was  believed  in  Portugal  that  Don 
Sebastian  would  stül  retum  and  resume  the  power  which, 
for  a  time,  had  both  dazzled  and  deluded  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects.** 

19  There  íb  a  book  on  tbis  sabject  vhioh  coanfc  of  a  pMtry-oook  of  Madrigal,  vho, 
Bhould  not  be  entirely  overlooked  in  a  his-  sevcnteeo  yean  after  the  roafc  in  África, 
tory  of  Spanish  literatore.    It  is  an  ao-    passed  himself  ott  in  Spain  as  Don  Sebas, 
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To  the  main  facts  ín  this  melancholy  disaster  Herrera 
has  happily  given  a  religious  tum.  He  opens  his  oda 
with  a  l%ment  for  the  affliction  of  Portugal,  and  then  goes 
on  to  show  that  the  generous  glory  which  should  have 
accompanied  such  an  efifort  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Chrístendom  had  been  lost  in  a  cruel  defeat,  because 
those  who  undertook  the  great  expedition  had  been  moved 
only  by  human  ambition,  forgettmg  the  higher  Ohristian 
feelings  that  should  have  carried  them  into  a  war  against 
the  infidel.    In  this  spirit,  he  cries  out,  — 

But  W06  to  them  who,  trasting  in  the  strength 

Of  horses  and  their  charíots'  moltitude, 

Have  hastened,  Lyhia,  to  thy  desert  sands !  — 

O,  woe  to  them  !  for  Úiein  is  not  a  hope 

That  hnmhly  seeks  for  eyerlasting  light, 

But  a  presomptaous  pride,  that  claims  beforehand 

The  nncertain  victory,  and  ere  their  eyes 

Have  looked  to  Heaven  for  help,  with  confídent 

And  hardened  hearts  divides  the  qnwon  spoils. 

Bat  He  who  holds  the  headstrong  back  from  rain  — 

The  Qoá  of  Israel  —  hath  relaxed  his  hand, 

And  they  have  rushed  —  the  charíot  and  the  charíoteer, 

The  horse  and  horseman  — down  the  dread  abyss 

His  anger  has  prepared  for  their  presomption.^ 

Gomplaints,  not  entirely  without  foundation,  have  been 

tUn,  and  indaced  Anna  of  Austria,  a  nata-  manee  of  Patricio  de  la  Escosctra,  —  "  Ni 

rai  daughter  of  Don    John  of  Austria,  Rey  ni  Boque,"  in  fonr  small  yolumes, 

liTíng  in  a  conyent  at  Madrigal,  to  gire  1886, — is  entirely  foonded  ontheaooount 

him  rich  Jewels,  which  led  to  the  detection  printed  in  1696,  nsing  sometimes  its  very 

of  the  fraud.    The  story  is  interesting  and  irords,    hut  assuming    always   that  the 

well  told,  and  was  first  printed  in  1696,  at  pastry-oook  was  really  the  unhappy  king 

Gadis,  under   the  title  ot  "  AHistory  of  of  Portugal.    The  play  Is  believed  to  have 

(Gabriel  de  Espinosa,  the  Pastry-cook  <tf  been  written  by  Qeronymo  de   Guellar. 

Madrigal,  who  pretended  to  be  King  Don  Bee  MUnch  Ton  Bellinghaosen,  p.  69. 

Sebastian  of  PortugaL"    Of  course,  Philip  »  Ai  de  los  que  pM^ron,  oonftsdoi 
n.  did  not  deal  gently  with  one  who  made  £n  mi  catsIIoi,  y  en  la  machedmnbre 

fuch  pretensions  to  tlie  crown  he  himself         De  tus  euros,  en  tí,  Ubi*  dedertal 
had  clutched,  or  with  any  of  his  abetters.  Y  en  tu  rigor  y  füergaa  «Dg^ftados. 

The  pMt,y-c<K.k  „d  a  -al.  on  who»  he         S^íríuT.TrriSírd'X'" 
had  imposed  his  flctíons  were  both  hanged,  g.  ofrecieron  la  Incierta 

after  undergoing  the  usual  appliances  of         Vlotoria,  y  sin  bdrer  i  Dios  ras  qjos, 
racks  and  tortures  }  and  the  poor  princesa  Con  lerto  cuello  y  coraron  ulluio, 

was  degraded  trom  her  rank,  and  shut  up  Solo  atendieron  siempre  <  los  despojos! 

it>  o  orn»<>nf.«.i  «aii  ft«  iift.     fn,^^  t.  «»  Y  el  Santo  de  Imrael  abrid  ra  mano, 

in  a  conventual  cell  for  Ufe.    There  isan  ,    y  lo.  dex6  i  -  y  cayó  en  den>eñade«» 
anonymous  play  of  modérate  merit  be-  j^  carro,  y  el  caTaÜo  y  carallero. 

longing  to  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  entíUed  YtnM  de  Fem.  Herrera,  Beyflla, 

**  El  Pastelero  de  Madrigal ;  '*  and  the  Bo-  1619,  4to,  p.  890. 
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made  against  Henera's  poetry,  on  the  gronnd  that  he 
wants  a  sufficiently  dÍBoríminating  taste  in  the  cholee  of 
his  words.  Quevedo,  who,  when  he  printed  the  poema 
of  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  as  modela  of  purity  in  etyle, 
first  made  this  saggeation,  intimatea  that  his  objectiona 
do  not  apply  to  the  volume  of  poetry  published  by  Her- 
rera himself,  but  to  the  additions  that  were  made  to  it 
after  the  author's  death  by  his  friend  Pacheco.^  But, 
without  atopping  to  inquire  whether  this  intimation  be 
strictly  true  or  not,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  when  Her- 
rera's  taste  was  formed  and  forming,  the  Oastilian  waa 
in  the  State  in  which  it  was  described^to  have  been  about 
1540  by  the  wise  author  of  the  "  Dialogue  on  Lan- 
guages"  ; — that  is,  it  was  not,  in  all  respects,  fitted  for 
the  highest  eflforts  of  the  more  cultivated  lyric  poetry. 
Herrera  felt  this  difficulty,  and  somewhat  boldly  under- 
took  to  fínd  a  remedy  for  it. 

The  course  he  pursued  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  in 
the  acute,  but  pedantic,  notes  which  he  has  published  to 
his  edition  of  Garcilasso.^  He  began  by  claim-  HeiTera»8 
ing  the  right  to  throw  out  of  the  higher  poetry  Castman. 
all  words  that  gave  a  common  or  familiar  air  to  the 
thought.  He  introduced  and  defended  inversions  and 
inflections  approaching  those  in  the  ancient  classical  lan- 
guages.  And  he  adopted,  and  sometimes  succeeded  in 
naturalizing  in  the  Oastilian,  words  from  the  Latín,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Greek.  A  modérate  and  cautious  use 
of  means  like  these  was,  perhaps,  desirable  in  his  time, 
as  the  author  of  the  ''  Dialogue  on  Languages  "  had  al- 
ready  endeavored  to  show.  But  the  misfortune  with  Her- 
rera was,  that  he  carñed  his  practico,  if  not  his  doctrines, 
too  far,  and  has  thus  occasionally  given  to  his  poetry  a 
stiff  and  formal  air,  and  made  it,  not  only  too  much  an 
imitation  of  the  Latin  or  the  Italian,  but  a  slight  aor 
ticipation  of  the  falso  taste  of  Góngora,  that  so  soon  be- 
oame  fashionable.     This  is  particularly  true  of  his  sonnets 

n  See  the  address  of  Queyedo  to  his  as  good  Oastilian,  whioh  from  their  natore 

readers  in  the  "  Poesías  del  Bachiller  de  la  they  were  when  Herrera  osed  them. 

Torre."    Some  of  the  words,  however,  to  sa  Obras  de  Oarcilasso,  1680,  pp.  76,  UO, 

which  he  objeots,  like  pentoto,  it^fanUaj  126,  678,  and  other  places. 
dudanza,  etc.,  have  heea  recognised  sinoe 
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12  PEDBO  ESPINOSA.  [Pkbiod  IL 

and  sesimaSf  \^ch  ajre  qñem  involved  and  awkward  in 
their  Btructnre ;  but  in  bis  more  solemn  odes,  and  e^>e- 
cially  in  tbose  wbere  tbe  stanzas  are  regular,  eaoh  coa- 
jdsting  of  tbírteen  or  more  lines,  tbere  is  a  ''  long-reaound- 
ing  marcb  "  and  a  grand  lyríc  movement,  tbat  Bweep  on 
tbeir  triompbant  way  in  oíd  Oastüian  dignity,  quite  un- 
GonsciouB  of  a  fipirit  of  imitation,  and  quite  b^ond  its 
reacb. 

Peiiiaps  a  better  idea  of  tbe  lyric  poetry  m  bighest 
favor  among  tbe  more  oultivated  classes  of  Spanisb  so- 
ciety,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  sixteentb  centuiy  and  tbe  be- 
ginning  of  tbe  seyenteentb,  can  be  obtained  írom  tbe 
colleotion  of  Pedro  Espinosa,  entitled  "  Flowers  from  tbe 
B8pinosa»s  ^^^^  Pamous  Poots  of  Spaín,"  tban  from  any 
rioreg.  otber  single  volume,  or  from  any  single  autbor.* 
It  was  printed  in  1605,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  tbe 
works  of  about  sixty  poets  of  tbat  period,  including 
Espinosa  bimself,  of  wbom  we  bave  sixteen  pieces  tbat 
are  wortby  of  tbeir  place.  Most  of  tbe  collection  con- 
sists  of  lyríc  verse  in  tbe  usual  forms,  —  cbiefly  Italian, 
but  not  unfrequently  national,  —  and  many  of  tbe  wríters 
are  familiar  to  us.  Among  tbem  are  Lope  de  Yega, 
Quevedo,  and  otbers  already  noticed,  togetber  witb  Gón- 
gora,  tbe  Argensolas,  and  some  of  tbeir  contemporaríes. 

Several  of  tbe  poets  from  wbom  it  gives  selections  or 
contríbutions  are  to  be  found  nowbere  else,  —  sucb  as 
two  ladies  named  Narvaez,  and  anotber  called  Doña 
Cbrístovalina ;  wbile,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  poems 
by  obscuro  autbors,  like  tbose  of  Pedro  de  Liñan  and 

»  (« Primera   Parte  de  las  Floree  de  ~a  etacomstanoe  ttiat  renden  the  onüa- 

Poetas  Iliutree  de  España,  ordenada  por  eion  of  Herrera  the  more  striking }  some  oC 

Pedro  Bspinoaa,  Natural  de  la  Gindad  de  It  ta  to  be  found  nowhere  elee.    A  ooüec- 

Antequera,**  Yalladolid,  1609,  4to,  tt,  204,  tion,  similar  to  tbat  of  Espinosa,  was  made 

reprinted   in    Bibadeneyra's    Biblioteca,  by  Josef  Alftty,  a  bookseller,  and  poblished 

Tom.  XlilL,  1857.    No  poetiy  ot  Hegrens  at  ZMrafiposa  in  1664,  4to,  ff.  110,  enftitiea 

hoireyer,  is  to  be  foond  in  this  coUec-  **  Poesias  Tartas  de  Grandes  Ingenioa  Ei- 

tion.     Antonio  (Bib.  Ñor.,  Tom.  n.  p.  pañoles,**  ec.    It  contains  the  vorks  of 

100)  sajs  Espinosa  was  attaohed  to  the  (hirtj-flTe  poets,  bat  those  wfao  stand  In 

great  Andalnsian  Cunily  of  the  Bnkes  of  the  flrst  rank  and  oocnpy  the  largest  spaoe 

Hedina>Sidonia,  the  Ottsmans }  and  of  the  are   Qneredo,   Qóngora,   Lope  de  Vega, 

three  or  foor  works  he  produoed,  two  are  Praneisco  de  la  Torre,  and  Antonio  de 

in  honor  of  his  patrons,  and  one  was  pab-  H eodoaa.    The  barlesqae  tone  preTails. 

lÍBhedbyhÍm8elfaslateasl644.   Ifnchef  See  Bpanish  translatlon  of  this  Histoiy, 

the  poetry  in  the  '*  Plores  **  is  Andalnsian,  Tom.  HL,  1854,  p.  106. 
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Agustín  de  Texada  Taez,  whioh,  fix)m  tiieir  considera- 
lÁe  ment,  it  would  have  been  a  misfortane  to  lose.^ 
But  Femando  de  Herrera  does  not  appear  there  at  all.; 
imd  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  authors,  only  one  or 
two  4^rt  pieoee  are  given.  It  k  to  be  regarded,  there- 
foie>  as  an  e^bibition  of  tbe  taste  of  tiie  age  when  it 
appeared,  rather  than  as  a  selectíon  of  what  was  really 
best  and  highest  in  the  older  and  more  ^ecent  Spanish 
lyric  poetry  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  ceatnij. 
But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  in  Uña  point  of  view, 
it  is  certainly  among  ihe  more  curióos  materíals  for  a 
history  of  that  poei^ ;  uid  beifore  we  condemn  Espinosa 
for  selecting  less  wisely  than  he  might  have  done,  -we 
ehould  remember,  that,  after  all,  bis  taste  was  probably 
more  refíned  than  that  of  bis  age,  since  a  second  part  of 
bis  colleotion  whieh  he  proposed  to  publish  was  not 
called  for,  though  he  continued  to  be  known  as  an  an- 
ihor  many  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  fírst. 
.  But  Herrera  is  not  the  only  lyrical  poet  of  the  period 
who  does  not  appear  in  Espinosa's  collection.  Rey  de 
Artieda,  whose  sonnets  are  among  tiie  best  in 
the  langoage,  —  Manoel  de  Portugal,  whose  nu-  A^eda 
merous  religious  poems  are  ofben  in  the  national  "^  *****^ 
forms,  —  and  OmtíIIo,  a  soldier  of  promise,  who  died 
young,  and  who  wrote  sometimos  with  a  simplieity  and 
freshness  that  never  fail  to  be  attractiye,  and  sometimes 
with  oflfensive  affectations,  —  are  all  omitted ;  though 
.their  works,  published  i^  just  about  the  same  time  with 
the  collection  of  Espinosa,  had  been  known  in  manu- 
script  long  befere,  as  much  as  those  of  Luis  de  León 
and  Góngora." 

M  Of  the  iBdies  whoso  poeoM  ooeur  io  i>  Andini  Bey  de  Artieda,  better  knonm 

Xepinofla,  I  think  <me,  Doña  ChriitoTalina,  «mder  bis  aeademioal  ñame  of  Artomidoro, 

it  Boticed  1^  Antonio  (Bib.  KoTm  Vmb*  U*  i8  pralMd  by  Cerrantes  ai  a  well-known 

.p.  840),  and  1^  Lope  in  hit  **  Laurel  de  poet  in  1684,  thoagh  his  workB  were  not 

Apelo."    Of  the  othen  I  know  nothing,  printed  tOl  thegr  appeared  at  <>rag09a, 

Bor  of  Pedro  de  Llñan,  ezoept  thtft  he  was  1605,   4to.    He  died  in  1613.    (Ximeno, 

a  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  occors  in  the  Tom.  I.  p.  262.)    Bfanoel  de  Portugal,  one 

.erowds  of  the  *^  Laurel  de  Apolo.**    Tesa-  of  those  Portugueae  who,  in  the  tkne  of  * 

da,  as  we  are  told  by  Antonio,  died  in  PhiUp  II.  and  III.,  songht  fovor  with  the 

16S6,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seyen  *,  —the  ñw  oppressors  of  their  country  by  writing  in 

jKíems  printed  thirty  years  before  by  Espi-  Spanish,  was  known  from  1677  }  but  the 

nosa  being  all  we  have  of  his  works.  coUection  of  his  poems  in  nearly  a  thou- 
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Ohrístóval  de  Mesa  comes  a  little  later.  His  lyric 
poems  were  printed  in  1611,  and  again,  more  amply,  in 
1618.  He  professes  to  have  taken  Herrera  for  his  mas- 
ter,  or  for  one  of  his  masters  ;  but  he  was  long  in  Italy, 
.  where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  changed  his  style,  and  from  this 
time,  at  least,  he  belongs  with  absolute  strictness  to  the 
school  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso.^ 

Francisco  de  Ocaña  and  Lope  de  Sosa,  on  the  contrary, 
are  as  strictly  of  the  oíd  Spanish  school.  The  reason 
may  be  that  their  poetry  is  almost  all  religious,  —  such 
as  is  found  among  the  sacred  verses  of  Silvestre  and  Cas- 
tillejo in  the  preceding  century, — and  that  they  wrote 
/or  popular  eflfect,  seeking  to  connect  themselves  with 
feelings  that  had  grown  oíd  in  the  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude.  The  little  hymns  of  the  former,  on  the  Approach 
of  the  Madonna  to  Bethlehem,  vainly  asking  for  shelter, 
and  one  by  the  latter,  on  the  Love  and  Grief  of  a  Penitent 
Soul,  are  specimens  of  what  is  best  in  this  peculiar  style 
of  Spanish  poetry,  which,  marked  as  it  is  with  some 
rudeness,  oarries  back  our  thoughts  to  the  spirited  oíd 
villancicos  in  which  it  originated.^ 

Alonso  de  Ledesma,  of  Segovia,  who  was  bom  in  1662, 
and  died  in  1623,  wrote,  or  rather  attempted'to  write,  in 
the  same  style,  but  failed  ;  though  he  succeeded  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  it.    His  "  Spiritual 


fland  pages,  some  in  Poituguese  and  all  of  anxtoas  to  be  a  member  of  that  poetical 

little  yalae,  did  not  appear  tul  it  was  oonrt,  and    much    disappointed   at   his 

printed  at  Lisbon,  1605,  12mo,  the  year  fidlore. 

before  his  death.    (Barbosa,  Tom.  HE.  p.       »  The    poetry   of    both    was    printed 

845.)    Luys  de    Carrillo   j  Sotomayor's  In- 1608 ;  bat  I  do  not  find  any  mention 

poems  were  published  after  his  death  by  of  the  ezact  time  when   either  of  them 

his  brother,  at   Madrid,   1611,  4to,  and  liyed,  and  am  not  quite  certedn  that  Lope 

were  reprinted  in  1613 ;  but  they  had  been  de  Sosa  is  not  the  poet  who  occurs  often 

circulated  in  MS.  from  the  time  he  was  at  in  the  oíd    Cancioneros.     I  might  haré 

the  Uniyerslty  of  Salanumca,  where  he  added  to  the  notice  of  their  poetry  a  no- 

resided  siz  years.    He  died  in  1610.    Pet*  tice  ot  some  of  the  verse  in  an  asoetic  work 

licer,  Bib.,  Tom.  11.  p.  122.  by  lialon  de  Chaide,   called  **  La  Con- 

S6  "Bimasde  Christóval  de  Mesa,"  Ma-  versión  de  la  Magdalena,**  consisting  <A 

drid,  1611,  12mo;   to  which  add  about  sonnets,    versions  of    the    Psahns,    etc., 

fifty  sonnets  in  the  v(dume  of  his  trans-  which  are  very  pleasing.    The  best,  how- 

lation  of  Yirgil's  Eclogues,  Madrid,  1618,  ever,  — an  ode  on  the  love  of  Mary  Mag- 

12mo.    His  notice  of  himself  is  in  a  poet-  dalen  to  the  Saviour  after  his  resurrection, 

leal  episüe  to  the  Count  de  Lemos,  when  —  is  so  grossiy  amatory  in  its  tone,  that 

he  was  going  as  viceroy  to  Naples,  (Rimas,  its  poetical  merit  is  much  dimmed  by  it. 

1 155,)  and  is  such  as  to  show  that  he  was  Ed.  Alcalá,  1592, 12mo,  f.  336. 
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Conceits/'  as  he  called  a  volume  which  was  first  Ledemna 
prínted  in  1600,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  g^J^ 
six  times  during  its  author's  life,  are  so  fiül  of  ^^*^ 
quaintnesses  and  exaggeratíons  as  to  take  firom  them 
nearly  all  poetical  merit.  They  are  religious,  and  owed 
their  success  partly  to  the  preservation  of  the  oíd  familiar 
forms  and  tones,  but  more  to  the  perverso  ingenuity  with 
which  they  abound,  and  which  they  contributed  much  to 
make  fashionable.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  and  very  much 
under  the  leading  influence  of  Ledesma,  there  was  a  well- 
known  party  in  Spanish  literature  called  the  "Concep- 
tistas "  ;  — a  sect  composed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
mystics,  who  expressed  themselves  in  metaphors  and 
puns,  alike  in  the  pulpit  and  in  poetry,  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  so  extensivo,  that  traces  of  it  may  be  found 
in  many  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  time,  including 
Quevedo  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Of  this  school  of  the  Con- 
ceptistas, though  Quevedo  was  the  more  brilliant  master, 
Ledesma  was  the  original  head.  His  *'  Monstruo  Imagi- 
nado," or  Fanciful  Monster,  first  prínted  in  1615,  is  little 
else  than  a  series  of  allegónos  hidden  under  the  quibbles 
that  are  heaped  upon  them  ;  beginning  with  ballads,  and 
ending  with  the  short^prose  fiction  that  gives  its  ñame  to 
the  volume.  Several  of  the  poems  it  contains  are  on  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  sound  very  strangely, 
from  the  irreverence  with  which  that  important  event  is 
treated,  both  in  its  political  and  its  religious  aspects. 
Others,  which  are  on  secular  subjects,  are  in  a  tone  even 
more  free.  But  the  little  he  has  left  that  is  worth  reading 
is  to  be  sought  in  his  *'  Spiritual  Conceits,"  where  there 
are  a  few  sonnets  and  a  few  lyrícal  ballads  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.^ 

*8  Sedaño,  Parnaso  E8paño^,  Tom.  Y.  p.  Christo,"  ec,  Madrid,  1625, 12mo.    One  of 

xz3d.    Lope    de  Vega  praises   Ledesma  the  earliest,  and,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best, 

more  tlian  once,  unreasonably.  His  **  Con-  of  the  imitators  of  Ledesma   was  Alonso 

ceptoe,*'  in  the  first  editíon,  Madrid,  1600,  Bonilla,  who  is  said  by  Gayangos  to  haTO 

is  a  small  volóme  of  268  leaves,  but  I  be-  written,  notwithstanding  his  afléctations, 

Ueye  the  snbsequent  editions  contain  more  "  elegante  j  harmoniosos  Tersos."     Anto- 

poems.    His  "  Juegos  de  la  Noche  Buena,"  nio  (Bib.  Nov.,  U.  13)  gires  the  tiües  of  four 

Barcelona,1611,(Rivadeneyra,Tom.XXV.,)  of  his  poetical  publications,  among  which 

is  Btrictly  forbidden  by  the  Index  Expur-  are  his  «Nuero  Jardin  de  Flores  divinas," 

gatorius  of  1667,  p.  64.    He  also  wrote  (Baeaa,  1617,)  chiefly  sacred  lyrical  yerse, 

"  Epigramas  y  Geroglificos  ft  la  Tida  de  and  "  Nombres  y  Atributos  de  la  Virgen," 
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But  there  was  a  more  formidable  party  in  Spanisli 
literature  than  that  of  the  <])onceptista8 ;  one  that  aróse 
about  the  same  time,  and  prevcdled  longer  and  more  in- 
juriously.  It  was  that  of  the  *'  OnltoB " ;  or 
The  cuitoB.  ^^^  -^ters  who  claimed  for  tiiemeelreB  a  pecu- 
liarly  elegant  and  cnltivated  slyle  of  composition,  and 
who,  while  endeaToring  to  justify  tiieir  daims,  ran  into 
the  most  rídioülons  extrayagances,  pedantry,  and  affecta- 
tions. 

That  snch  foUies  fihoiüd  thrive  more  in  Bpain  €han 
elsewhere  was  nátnrai.  The  'broadest  and  truest  patb« 
to  intellectual  distinction  were  there  olosed  ;  and  it  was 
«not  remarkable,  th^efore,  ihatmen  shomld  wander  into 
by-ways  and  obscnre  recesses.  They  were  forbidden  to 
jjfl^^  strag^e  honesüy  and  openly  for  truth,  and 
despetíon.  pleased  themselTes  with  brilliant  fbllies  Üiatwere 
at  least  free  from  moral  mischiefs.  Despotic  govemments 
have  sometimos  sooght  to  amuse  an  oppressed  multitnde 
with  holiday  shows  of  rope-dancers  and  fireworks.  Neither 
the  ministers  of  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip  the  "Feurth 
ñor  the  Inqiüsition  particularly  patronized  the  false  style 
of  writing  that  prevailed  in  their  time,  and  served  to 
amuse  the  better  educated  portionfl^of  society.  Bnt  they 
tolerated  it ;  and  that  was  enough.  It  became  fashion- . 
able  at  court  immediately,  and  in  time  struck  snch  root 
in  the  soil  of  the  wholp  country,  and  so  flourished  there, 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  completely  eradicated.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Spain  alone  that  such  follies 
were  known.  From  the  middle  of  the  fífteenth  century, 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  had 
become,  for  the  fírst  time,  common  among  scholars 
throughout  the  West,  efforts  had  been  made  to  build 
up  and  cultívate  a  style  of  writing  not  unworthy  of  their 


ec.  (Baesa,  162é)  a  religioas  po«m  of  ccm-  Spanish  acholar,  is  made  to  lay,  when 

Bidñrable  leogth,  mnch  praised  by  Lope  de  speaking  of  the  decay  of  letten  in  Borne. : 

Yoga.  **Pne8  quien  no  Té  haber  sucedido  esto 

»  Moro  Expddto,  Paris,  1884, 8yo,  Tom.  mismo  en  nuestra  España  y  haber  sido 

I.  p.  ztU.    In  a  Bort  of  Dialogue  of  the  igualmente  el  deseo  de  brillar  el  que  cor- 

Dead,  written  with  more  Judgment  and  rompió  nuestros  estudios  f"     Desengaño 

taste  than  was  comm<m  at  the  time  when  á  malos  Traductores  por  Amoldo  PUonoo^ 

it  iH[>peared,  (1786,)  Luis  Yiyes,  the  great  Madrid,  178A,  18mo,  p.  29. 
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example  in  tbe  lang^ag^s  of  the  principal'  oonctiríes  of 
Europe.  Some  of  these  eflforta  were  wieely  made,  and 
resultad. in  the  production  of  a  series  of  authora  that  now 
oonstítnte  the  recognissed.  poets  and  prose-wríters  of 
Christendom,  and  emulate  the  models  on  which  they  were 
more  or  les&  formed*  O^hers,  mided  by  pedantry  and  an, 
unsoundrjud^Dient,  have  long  since  faJlen  into  oblivion. 
But  the  period  when  sooh  efforta  were  made  wíth  the. 
least.taate  £»id  discretion  was  the  latter  part  of  the  síx- 
teenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  the 
period  when  the  Pleiades^  as  they  were  called,  prevailed 
in  Franoe,  the  Enphuistfi  in  £kigland|  and  the  Marinisti 
in  Italy. 

Hpw  faf  the  bad  taste  that  was  ^shionable  for  a  time 
in  these  several  countries  had  an  efBdct  on  the  contem- 
porary  tendencies  of  a  similar  kind  in  Spain,  cannot  be 
ejcactly  determined.  Probably  what  was  the  favored 
literature  of  London  or  Paris  was  little  known  at  Madrid, 
and  less  cared  for.  But  that  whatever  was  done  in  Italy 
was  immediately  darried  to  Spain,  in  the  tímes  of  Philip 
the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third,  we  have  abundant 
proof,«> 

«••Itjs  »«tarÍkiBg«iid  imppitanlfoot,to  Of  the  inflnence  oT  olMgieal  aoMqnity 

be  taken  in  thia  coimection,  tbat  Lq;>e  de  in  corrap^g  the  proper  Gutílian  style, 

Vega,  though  opposed  to  the  new  school  I  know  of  no  instance  earlier  than  that  of 

opoD  principie,  was  a  correepondent  and-  Tasco  Diaa  de  Frexenal,  who  pnbUafaed  as 

admirer  of  Blaríni,  —  who  I  think  was  of  early  as  1647.    ms  object  seems  to  haré 

Spaniah   origin  and   partly  edoeated  in  beoí  to  introduce  Latin  wwds  and  con- 

Spain,— towhom  he  eent  his  portrait  and  stractions,  juit  as  the   Pleiadea  did  in 

dedicated  a  play  ;   and  of  whom,  in  the  France,  tá  the  same  time  and  alittte  later. 

extravaganoe  of  his  flattery,  he  said  that  This  can  be  seen  in  his  ^  Veinte  Trionfbs,** 

^SBO  was  but  as  a  dawn  to  the  füU  glory.  chiefljr  derotcd  to  a  poetical  aeeoant  of 

of  Marini,    Through  this  channel,  there-  erents  in  the  Ufe  of  Charles  Y. ;  sochaa 

fore,  and  through  many  others,  traces  of  his  manriage,  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip 

irhi<^  may  be  found  in  the  coUection.of  H.,  his  coronatiim  at  Bologna,  etc^~ali 

Italian  eulogics  on  Lope  de  Yega,  we  can  wriUen  in  the  oldmeasnzes,  and  published 

at  once  see  how  Madni  may  easüy  have  without  notíce  of  the  place  or  year,  but 

ezercised  an  influence  over  the  poeta  of  neoessacily  after  1180,  sinoe  that  was  the 

Spain  contemporary  with  him.   See  Lope*s  date  of  the  Emperw's  coronation.    Thus» 

»  Jardin,"  (Obras,  Tom.  I.  p.  486,)  flrst  in  the  "Prohemio,"  where  he  speaks  of 

printed  in  1622,  and  his  Dedication  to  dedioating  his ,"  Twenty  Trinmphs '*  to  the 

"Virtud,  Pobreaa  y  Mujer"  (Comedias^  twenty   Spanish   Dukes,  Frexenal  sayst 

Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629,   f.  203).     But  "  Baste  que  la  ferventísima  afección,  y  la 

Lope's  taste  was  faír  from  sure.    He  has  observantiaima  veneración,  que  4  vuestras 

elsewhere  (Dedication  of  the  "  Verdadero  dignísimas  y  íéUcislmas  Señoras  devo,  á  la 

Amante*')  placed  Bonsard  on  the  same  dedicación  de  mis  veinte  triunphos  me  han 

Iboting  with  Petrarca  and  Oarcüasso  de  la  convidado.    Gomo  quiera  que  mas  coronas 

Yega.  ducales  según  mi  noticia  en  la  indómita 
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The  poet  who  introduced  "  the  cultivated  style  "  into 

Spanish  literature,  and  whose  ñame  that  style  has  ever 

since  wom,  was  Luis  de  Góngora,  a  gentleman  of  Cór- 

dová,  who  was  born  in  1661,  and  was  educated 

°*^**'**  at  Salamanca,  where  it  was  intended  he  should 
qualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  distínguished  omament.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  young  man's  disposition  for  poetry  was  al- 
ready  developed,  and  the  only  permanent  result  of  his 
studies  at  the  University  is  to  be  songht  in  a  large  num- 
ber  of  ballads  and  other  slight  compositions,  often  fiUed 
with  bitter  satire,  but  written  with  simplicity  and  spirít. 

In  1584  he  is  noticed  by  Cervantes  as  a  known  author."* 
He  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  oíd;  but  he  con- 
tinued  to  live  in  his  nativo  city,  poor  and  unpatronized, 
yet  twenty  years  longer,  when,  to  insure  a  decent  sub- 
sistence  for  his  oíd  age,  he  took  the  tonsure  and  became 
a  priest.  About  the  same  time,  he  resorted  to  the  court, 
then  at  Valladolid,  and  was  there  in^l606,  the  year  in 
which  Espinosa  published  his  collection  of  poetry,  to 
which  Góngora  was  the  largest  contributor.**  But  he 
was  not  more  favored  at  court  than  he  had  been  at  Cór- 
dova ;  and,  añer  waiting  and  watching  eleven  years,  we 
do  not  fínd  that  he  had  obtained  anything  more  than  a 
titular  chaplaincy  to  the  king,  a  pleasant  note  from  the 


España  no  hay,  verdaderamente  el  pre-  Bu  machina  mundamO, 

senté  es  de  V>co  precio,  y  las  obras  del  de  5?'  ?*  *'^  ooddental 

menos  valor,  y  el  axxtat  dellas  de  m^ios 


Ei^iiitando  en  Fhelegon. 


estima.    Pero  su  apetitosa  observancia,  su  This  is  very  different  from  what  was  at- 

aCeocionada  fidelidad,  y  su  optativa  serví-  tempted   by  Joan   de   Mena  a  centory 

dnmbre,  por  las  nobilísimas  bondades,  y  before ;  he  having  deslred  only  to  take 

prestantísimas  virtudes  de  vuestras  exoe-  individual  Latin  words,  and  knowing  little 

lentes  y  dignísimas  Señorías  en  algún  pre-  of  classioal  antiquity  j  whereas  Frexenal 

cío  estimadas  ser  merecen.»'  wishes,  in  Montaigne's  phrase,  «to  latin- 

He  latinices   less   in   the  poems  that  ixe,**  and  give  to  his  Castilian  sentences  a 

foUow,  because  it  is  more  diCBcult  to  do  It  Boman  air  and  oonstruction,  and  so  may 

in  verse,  but  not  because  he  desires  it  lesa,  have  been,  to  a  oertain  extent,  the  prede- 

as  the  following  Unes  from  the  «  Triumpho  oessor  of  Oóngora.    Antonio  mentions  two 

Nuptial  Vandálico»  (t  ix.)  prove  plain-  or  three  other  works  of  Frexenal  in  prose, 

'ly  :  ^  chiefly  religious,  which  I  have  never  seen  ; 

Al  tiempo  que  el  fulminado  ^^^  I  ^^^  Bome  ridiculous  verses,  printed 

Apolo  muy  radial  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  entitled  "  Jardín 

Entrara  en  el  primer  gndo,  del  Alma  Christiana,"  1662, 4to. 

SlTe^^UíS','^'  «  Galatea,ed.  1784,  Tom.n.p.  284. 

Pasado  el  puerto  final  "  Pellicer,  Vida  de  Cervantes,  in  Dea 

De  la  hespérica  nadon,  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  cxiv. 
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patronizing  Count  de  Lemos,"  the  good-natured  favor  of 
the  Duke  de  Lerma  and  the  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias, 
and  the  general  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  a  poet. 
At  last  he  was  noticed  by  the  all-powerftil  favorite,  the 
Count  Duke  Olivares,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  obtain- 
ing  the  fortune  for  which  he  had  waitéd  and  watched  so 
long.  But  at  this  moment  his  bealth  failed.  He  re- 
turned,  languishing,  to  his  native  city,  and  died  there  ia 
peace  soon  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.** 

Much  of  the  early  poetry  of  Góngora  is  in  short  Unes, 
and  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  One  of  his  lyrioal 
ballads,  —  beginning, 

The  loveliest  maiden 
Car  yillage  has  known, 
Only  jesterday  wed, 
To-day,  widowed,  al<me,^ — 

contains  an  admirably  natural  expression  of  grief,  by  a 
young  bride  to  her  mother,  on  the  occasion  of  her  hus- 
band's  being  suddenly  called  to  the  wars.  Another  yet 
more  lyrioal,  —  which  begins, 

Ye  ñ:e8h  and  soft  breezes, 
That  now  for  the  spñng 
Unfold  yonr  bríght  garlands, 
Sweet  yiolets  fling,*» — 

is,  again,  fiíll  of  gentle  tendemess.  And  so  are  some  of 
his  religious  popular  poems,  which  occasionally  approach 
the  character  of  the  oíd  villancicos. 

His  odes  of  the  same  period  are  grave  and  stately.  That 
on  the  Armada,  which  must  have  been  written  as  early 
as  1588,  sii4e  it  contains  the  most  confídent  predictions 
of  a  victory  over  England,  is  one  of  the  best ;  and  that 
on  Saint  Hermenegild  —  a  prince,  who,  in  the  sixth  cen- 


»  Mayans   y   Sisear,   Cartas,  Tom.  I.  85      La  mas  bella  ñifla 
p.  125.  Be  nuestro  lugar  t 

»*  See  his  Ufe,  by  his  friend  Hoees,  pre-  ^a^ríír^í^ 

fixed  to  his  Works,  Madrid,  1664,  4to.  Obraa  de  Góigora,  1864, 1 84. 

His  portrait  was  painted  by  Velaaques,  and  s6      Frewsoa  ayiecüloa, 
is  now  in  the  Boyal  Gallery  at  Madrid.  Queftla  piimauera 

Stírling's  Artista  of  Spain,  1848,  YoL  H.  .  Destexeia  guimaldas. 

pp.  687, 688.  Y en»rceis  violetas.   ^   ^^ 
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tuiy,  paittly  for  faiB- resistance  to  Aríanism  and  paaüy  for 
political  rebellion^  was  pnt  to  death  by  his  own  father, 
and  afterwardft  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Borne  —  is 
fnll  of  fervor  and  o£  the  spirit  of  Catholic  devotion. 
Both  are  among  the  good  ^ecimens  of  the  more  formal 
Spanifih  ode. 

Butthispoetryi  wMch  is  of  a  high  order,  and  all  of 
whioh  seems  to  have  been  wiitten  before  he  went  to 
court,  and  while  he  lived:  negleoted  at  Górdova,  failed 
to  give  faim  the  honors.  to  which  he  aspired.  Itt  failed 
even  to  give  hím  ttíe  mecuis  of  liviüg.  Moved,  perhaps, 
by  these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  by  the  success  of 
Ledesma  and  his  conceited  school,  Góngora,  with  ex- 
traordinary  boldness  and  decisión,  adopted  another  style, 
^d  one  that  he  thought  more  likely  to  command  atten- 
tion.  The  most  obvions  féature  in  tfais  style  is,  that  it 
consists  almost  entirely  of  metaphors,  so  heaped  one 
upon  another,  that  it  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  fínd  out 
the  meaning  hidden  under  their  grotesque  mass  as  if  it 
were  absolutely  a  series  of  confused  riddles.  Thus,  when 
his  friend  Luis  de  Bavia,  in  1613,  published  a  volume  con- 
taining  the  history  of .  three  Popes,  Góngora  sent  him  the 
following  words,  thrown  into  tbe  shape  of  a  commenda- 
tory  sonnet,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  boofc  :  — 

"  This  poem,  which  Bavia  has  now  oflfered  to  the  world, 
if  not  tied  up  in  numbers,  yet  is  filed  down  into  a  good 
arrangement,  and  licked  into  shape  by  learning,  is  a  cnl- 
tivated  history,  whose  gray-headed  style,  though  not 
metrícal,  is  combed  out,,  and  robs  three  pilots  of  the 
sacred  bark  from  time  and  rescues  them  from  oblivion. 
But  the  pen  that  thus  immortalizes  the  heave^  turnkeys 
on.tbe  bronzes  of  its  history  is  not  a  pen,  out  the  key 
of  ages.  It  opens  to  their  ñames,  not  the  gates  of  failing 
memory,  which  stamps  shadows  on  masses  of  foam,  but 
those  of  immortality.'' 

The  meaning  of  this,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  ten  pages  of ' 
commentary  by  one  of  his  admirers^  is  a&  foUows :  — 

"  The  history  which  Bavia  now  ofíers  to  the  world  is 
not,  indeed,  in  verse,  but  it  is  writteu  and  fínished  in  the 
spirit  of  wise  learning  and  of  poetry.    Immortalizing 
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three  Popes,  it  becomesiiie  key  of  ages,  opening  to  tbeir 
ñames,  not  the  gates  of  memory,  which  often  give  passage 
to  4Kran8Íent  and  íalse  fame,  but  the  gates  of  sure  and 
perpetual  renown.''  "^ 

The  extravagance  of  the  metaphors  used  bj  Góngora 
was  ófben.as  remarkable  as  their  confusión  and  obscu- 
rity.  Thus,  when,  in  1619,  just  after  the  appearance  of 
two  comets,  one  of  bis  friends  proposed  to  accompany 
Philip  the  Third  to  ^Lisbon,  —  a  city  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Ulysses,  —  Góngora  wrote  to  him,  "  Wilt 
tbou,  in  a  year  when  a  plural  comet  cuts  out  mouming 
of  evil  augury  to  crowns,  tread  in  the  fbotsteps  of  the 
wily  Greek  ?  "  •*  And  again,  in  bis  first  "  Solitude,'' 
speaking  of  a  lady  wbom  be  admired,  he  calis  her  "  a 
maíden  so  beautiful,  that  sbe  might  parch  up  Norway 
witb  her  two  suns  and  bleach  Etbiopia  with  her  two 
hands.''  But  tbough  these  are  extreme  cases,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  later  poems  of  Góngora  are  often 
made  unintelligible  or  absurd  by  similar  extravagances.*^ 

He  did  not,  however,  stop  here.  He  introduced  new 
•words  into  bis  verse,  diiefly  taken  firom  the  ancient  clas- 
sical  languages ;  he  used  oíd  Castilian  words  in  new  and 
forced  meanings ;  and  be  adopted  involyed  and  nnnatural 
constructions,  quite  foreign  from  the  genius  of  the  Span- 
ish.     The  consequence  was,  that  bis  poetry,  tbough  not 

sr  A  la  Tercera  Parte  de  la  Historia  Pon-  obflcore,  that  Lazan  (Poética,  Llb.  IL  c.l5) 
ttflcal,  que  escrinió  el  Doctor  Bavia,  Ca-  gives  them  a  dlflérent  interpreftatk»,  and 
pellan  de  la  Capilla  Beal  de  Granada.  nnderstands  the  phrase,  "  stampiog  thad^ 

ows  on  masses  of  fotm,**  to  refer  to  the  art 

iWe  «oe  BftTia  «1  mmáo^  hm  oA«ddo  ^  printing,  which  to  often  praiM»  thoee 

dT? ^¿^T^l^*,  ^*>  ^*>  °^  ^^"^^  **•    "^^  ^^""^  ■*'™*** 

Y  de  1»  erudición  despaes  lamido»  *■  ^^^  ^^  admiratton  by  Gradan,  **  Agn- 

Hiatoria  es  ctdu,  cuyo  encanecido  desa  y  Arte  de  Ingenio,^  Diacnrso  XXXH. ; 

Eatilo,  riño  métrico,  peinado,  a  iroric  vhieh  we  mnst  mention  faereafler 

Trea  ya  Pilotea  del  ▼age!  aagrado  asthe  art  of  poetry  for  the  enUo  íchool; 

Plu^p1i:!T.^uíSS:S:lSS^  andhyttieedlto^oJthe^Dlark^ 

Eteniaaen  loa  broneeadu  tu  historia,  ^ratoe  de  España,"  -  men  of  bettertaste 

lilaue  ea  ya  de  loa  ligloi,  y  no  pluma  t  than  was  oommon  in  their  times,  —  who  re> 

Ella  ik  ras  nombrea  puertas  immortalea  proached  Lasan,  when  they  reriewed  his 

Abre,  no  de  caduea  no  memoria, a  Poética »»  in  1T88,  with  belng  too  severo 

'*^'^'^'tÍ^¡^^\STt  ontMse^traordlnarynonsense.    Lairn», 

Disearso  Apologético  de  Losan,  Pamplona, 

The  commentary  is  in  Gortmel,  Obras  de  1740, 12mo,  pp.  48-78» 

GiSngora  Comentadas,  Tom.  n.  Parte  I.,  m  Obras,  f.  82. 

Madrid,  1645,  pp.  148  - 159  *,  bnt  it  shoald  m  in  the  second  coro. 
be  noted,  that  the  conclading  Unes  are  so 
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without  brilliancy,  soon  became  unintelligible.  This  is 
the  case  with  one  or  two  of  his  sonnets  and  other  poems, 
printed  as  early  as  1605  ;  ^  and  still  more  with  his  l^gger 
poems,  such  as  his  "  SoKtudes/'  or  Deserts,  his  "  Poly- 
phemus/'  his  "  Panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Lerma,"  and 
his  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ; "  none  of  which  appeared  tul 
after  his  death.^ 
Oommentaries,  therefore,  were  necessary  to  expldn 
them,  even  while  they  still  circulated  only  in 
tariM*^  manuscript.  The  earUest  were  prepared,  at  his 
Góngora.  ^^^^^  request,  by  PelKcer,  a  scholar  of  mnch 
reputation,  who  published  them  in  1630,  under  the  title 
of  "  Solemn  Discourses  on  the  Works  of  Don  Luis  de 
Góngora/'  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  fears  that  he 
might  sometimes  have  failed  to  detect  the  meaning  of. 


«  I  sappose  he  changed  his  Btyle  aboat 
the  time  he  went  to  ooart  ;  and  the  yery 
flnt  of  his  sonnets  in  Bspinosa*s  **  Flores  ** 
is  proof  that  he  had  changed  it  as  early  as 
1606. 

41  GhSngora  made  no  ooUection  of  his 
worics.  Like  many  other  Spaniards,  either 
the  difficolty  of  prooorlng  permission  to 
print,  — or  the  dangeroos  consequences  of 
printing  what  might  be  sabsequentlyfbond 
obnozious  to  eccleslastical  censare, — or  an 
nnwillingness  to  appear  as  a  professed 
author,  which  was  thoaght  to  interfere 
somewhat  with  the  dignity  of  a  caballero, 
— some  one  of  these  oonsiderations,  or  all 
together,  prevented  him  flrom  offerio^  him- 
self  to  the  public  as  a  poet.  Bat  his  po- 
etiy  was,  aocording  to  the  fkshion  of  his 
time,  mnch  circulated  in  MS.,  and  greatly 
admbred  by  the  exclnsiTes  aod  the  coortly 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufé. 
Among  those  moet  eamest  in  their  homage 
was  Don  Joan  Lopes  de  Yicoña,  who,  fi» 
twenty  years  before  the  poet  died,  was 
employed  in  gathering  all  he  conld  flnd  of 
Góngora's  poems,  and  in  1627,  hardly  a 
year  after  his  death,  published  them  with 
the  imposing  title  of  "  Obras  en  verso  del 
Homero  Español,'*  not  deeming  it  needftil 
to  annoonce  their  author  more  dlstinctly. 
They  make  a  volóme  of  320  pages,  in  4to, 
and  it  is  so  rare,  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  copy  of  it,  except  my  own.  It  Ib,  how- 
ever,  an  important  book,  as  it  is  the  foun- 
daüon  of  all  the  subsequent  editions  and 


ooDectlons  of  G^gora*s' works.  In  his 
PrefSoce,  Yicufia  says  that  Góng<Nra  never 
kept  the  <Mriginals  of  his  poems,  and  that 
when  the  copies  in  circulation  were  shown 
to  him  he  often  failed  to  recognise  them, 
— so  much  were  they  altered  by  suooessive 
transcriptions.  The  volóme  of  Ticuna  is 
the  more  important,  because  we  receive  all 
the  poems  it  contains  in  the  bestform  soch 
a  case  permits,  flnxn  a  firiend  of  their  au- 
thor, and  because  several  of  them  are  not 
found  in  the  later  coUections,  thongh  these 
later  ones  are  more  ampie.  Two  of  the 
poems,  omitted  afterwards,  are  partionlarly 
intercsting  flrom  their  obvióos  referenoe  to 
himself ;  —  one  beginning,  "  Si  a  gastar  y 
pretender,**  (f.  169,)  on  the  Ufé  of  a  person 
at  court  sning,  as  Oóngora  did  so  long,  Ibr 
place  and  patronagej  aod  the  other,  be- 
ginning, **Ihiloe  musa  picaril,**  (t  167,) 
which  describes  his  own  more  misehievoos 
vein  of  poetry  with  pleasant  wit 

Vantastic  titles,  Uke  the  one  of  the  vol- 
óme just  described,  seem  to  have  been 
thought  appropriate  to  Oóngora*s  works, 
and  in  fáct  were  so.  Most  of  his  poems 
were  published  at  Barcelona  in  1640,  with 
the  foUowing  títle,  —  "  Delicias  del  Parnaso 
ea  que  se  cifiran  todos  los  Romances  Úricos, 
amorosos,  burlescos,  glosas  y  decimas  del 
regosijo  (sic)  de  las  Musas,  el  prodigioso 
Don  Luis  de  Oóngora.**  It  is  in  long 
12mo,  pp.  761,  and  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
BibUothéque  de  1* Arsenal  at  Paris,— the 
only  one  I  have  ever  seen. 
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what  was  offcen  really  so  obscure.**  They  were  followed, 
in  1636,  by  a  defence  and  explanatíon  of  the  "  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,"  from  Salazar  Mardones.*"  And,  between 
thatyear  and  1646,  the  seríes  was  closed.with  an#labo- 
rate  commentary  of  above  fíñeen  hundred  pages,  by  Gar- 
cía de  Salcedo  Coronel,  himself  a  poet.^  To  these  were 
added  contemporary  discussions,  by  Juan  Francisco  de 
Amaya,  a  juríst ;  by  Martin  Ángulo,  in  reply  to  an  at- 
tack  of  Cáscales,  the  rhetorícian ;  and  by  others,  until 
the  amount  of  the  notes  on  Góngora's  poetry  was  tenfold 
greater  than  ttat  of  the  text  they  were  intended  to 
elucídate.**^ 

Followers,  of  course,  would  not  be  wanting  to   one 
who  was  so  famous.     Of  these,  the  most  distin-  ^y^^i  ^^ 
guished  in  rank,  and  perhaps  in  merít,  was  the  ñongara. 
Count  of  Yillamediana,  —  the  same  unfortunate  nobleman 
whose  very  bold  and  public  assassination  was  attríbuted 
to  the  jealousy  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  created  a  viiuune- 
sensation,  at  the  time  it  happened,  in  all  the  courts  ***°*- 
of  Europe.     Yillamediana  was  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion, 
whose  poetry  was  a  part  of  his  pretensions  as  a  courtier, 
and  was  not  printed  till  1629,  seven  years  after  his  death. 

4>  Job.  Pellicer  j  Tobar,  in  ^  "  Leo-  de  Píramo  j  Tisbe  de  Christóval-  de  Salasar 

clones    Solemnes,»    (Madrid,   1630,    4to,  Mardones,"  Madrid,  1636, 4to. 

ocO.  610-612  and  684,)  explains  his  po-  ««  There  Is  a noüce  of  Coronel  in  Anto- 

sition  in  rdation  to  Góngora,  uid  his  tton-  nio,  Bib.  Nova.    The  three  yolumes  of  hla 

ble  ábout  flnding  the  meaning  of  some  commentary  (Madrid,  4to,  1636-46)  con- 

passages  in  his  works  j   thus  Jnstiiying  tain  siz  or  seven  hundred  pages  each  ;  — 

what  the  Prinoe  of  Bsqoilache  said,  prob-  the  seoond  being  diyided  into  two  parts. 

ably  in  reference  to  these  yexy  commen-  As  a  poet  himselí;  he  printed  in  Madrid, 

taries :  —  1650,  4to,  a  volóme  which  he  called  **  Crys- 

tals  firom  Helicón,*'  one  of  the  worst  pro- 

Un  docto  eomentador  ductlons  of  the  school  of  Góngora. 

(El  mu  praramido  digo)  ^  Antonio,  article  Ladovicos  de  G6n- 

Ei  el  maye»  enemigo,  gora,**  mentions  the  inferior  oommentators. 

Qae  tener  pudo  el  autor.  xhe  attack  of  Cáscales,  who  seems  afraid 

El  Principe  áftt  Libro.  j^,,^  thorough  with  it,  is  in  his  «  Cartas 

Philológicas.**    Martin  de  Angolo's  reply 

There  is  an  iúimense  list  of  Pellicer*8  to  Cáscales  is  entiüed  "Epístolas  satisfac- 

worlcs  in  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  II.  811-816),  torias  *á  las  objecciones  que  opuso  4  los 

but  aU  I  have  ever  seen  of  them  are  in  the  poemas  de  D.  Luis  de  CKSngora  el  licenciado 

worst  taste.    He  waff  bom  in'1602  and  Francisco  Cáscales,"  Granada,  1635.    At 

died  in  1679 ;  and  as  he  began  to  write  the  end  he  inserts  a  list  of  the  poets  be- 

when  he  was  only  nineteen,  he  had  time  longing   to   Góngora*B    school,   which   ia 

enough  in  his  long  Ufe  to  write  a  great  copied  by  Gayangos.    It  comprises  nearly 

deal.  thirty  ñames,  féw  of  which  are  now  k» 

tt  *<  Ilustración  y  Defensa  de  la  Fábula  mdmbered. 
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Some  of  it  is  written  without  affectaiion,  — probably  the 
eatlier  portions ;  btit,  in  general^  both  by  tiie  choice  of 
4iis  subjects,  —  such  as  those  of  Pha,0ton,  of  Baphne,  and 
of  Bft-opa,  —  and  by  hi&  mode  of  treating  them,  he  bears 
withefls  to  his  imitation  of  the  worst  parts  of  QiSngora'fl 
works.  *HÍB  sonnets,  oí  which  there  are  two  or  tbree 
hündred,  are  in  every  style,  satirical,  religious,  and  sen- 
timental, and  a  few  of  his  m«3cellaneouB  poems  have 
something  of  the  older  ^nationcd  air  and  tone.  But  he  is 
rarely  more  intelligible  than  his  master,  and  never  shows 
his  master's  talent.*' 
Another  of  those  that  favored  and  facilitated  ihe  suc- 
cess  of  the  new  school  was  Paravicino,  who  died 
*™  ^  ***  in  1633,  and  whoee  position  as  the  popular  cotirt 
preacher,  during  tíie  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  enabled 
him  to  introduce  "the  cultivated  style ''  into  the  pulpit, 
tind  help  its  currenoy  among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety.  His  poetical  worte  were  not  coUected  and  pub- 
lished  till  1641,  when  they  appeared  under  the  imperfeot 
^isguise  of  a  part  óf  his  family  mane,  —  Félix  de  Arteaga. 
They  fiU  a  small  volume,  whitíh  abounds  in  sonnets,  and 
contains  u  single  drama  of  no  valué.  The  best  parte  of  it 
are  the  lyrical  ballads,  which,  though  mystical  and  ob- 
Bcure,  are  not  without  poetry ;  a  remark  that  should  be 
-extended  to  the  .narrativo  bailad  on  the  Loves  of  Alfonso 
the  Eighth  and  the  Jewess  of  Toledo,  which  Arteaga 

«  The  qiieen,  'trho  irte  «  dattfMer  •éf  -#ilh  a^Miottttai  Inmy^ovy  4a4ed  1642, 

Henry  IV.  of  Fraace,  wasone  daypttüng  -is  a  Uttte  more  «nple  tfaiD  Ihat  of  Qam- 

(hrough  a  gOLerj  of  the  palace,  when  go^a,  1629, 4to  }  but  not  thebetter  fw  it. 

Bome  one  carne  behind  her  aoíd  oovefed  The  story  of  the  Gount'B  unhappy  pre-  * 

her  eyeB  iritfa  his  banda.    ««'What  is  that  smnpüon  and  fáte  tdd  a  little  dlfferently 

~fbr,  Gount  1  *'   tín  exclatmed.     Bot,  im-  may  be  fovnd  in  liad.  d'Aulnoy's  "  Voy- 

happUy  for  her,  it  was  not  tíie  Oouat,  ~  age  d'Bspagne,*'  ed.  1003,  Tom.  n.  pp. 

it  was  the  kfaig.    Soon  aftenraa^  Tula-  17  -^,  and  in  Che  ttriking  baliads  of  the 

mediana  receiyed  a  hint  to  be  on  his  gaard,  Duke  of  Riyas,  Bomaüces  Históricos,  Paris, 

as  his  Hfe  was  in  danger.    He  negleetdd  1841,  8vo.    See,  also,  Queredo's  "  Grandes 

the  Mendly  notice,  and  was  assassfaiated  Anales  de  QMnce  Diáa^"  aod  thenotea  on 

the  same  evening,  Augitst  21,  1622.    He  itin  the  Biblioteca  de  Bibadeneyx»,  Ton. 

had  been  very  open  In  his  admiratlon  i>f  XXIIL  p.  2U.    Qayangos  says  that  thete 

the  queen,  haring,  on  oocasion  of  a  tour-  is  a  volume  of  ttie  oopublished  poetiry  ni 

nament,  covered    his  person  with  sürer  VUlamediana,  chiefly  fiUed  with  ridicole 

real»  and  taken  ttie  punning   motto, —  of   events  and   persona  of  the   times    ot 

"Mis   amores   son  reales.**    (Velaaqnee,  Philip  ni.  and  lY.,  which  is  well  known 

Pieze,  Obttingen,  1796,  Svo,  p.  266.)    An  to  persons  curious  in  such  matters.      But 

ediüon  of  his  Works,  Madrid,  1684,  4to,  the  tales  refenedtoar»aUidle. 
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seems  to  have  been  willing  to  write  in  the  older  and 
sirapler  style.*' 

These  were  the  principal  persona  whose  example  gave 
currency  to  the  new  style.  Its  success,  however,  de- 
pended, in  a  great  degree,  on  the  tone  of  the  higher  class 
of  society  and  the  favor  of  the  court,  to  which  they  mostly 
belonged,  and  in  which  their  works  were  generally  circu- 
lated  in  manuscript  long  before  they  were  printed,  —  a 
practico  always  common  in  Spain,  from  the  rigorous  super- 
visión exercised  over  the  press,  .^nd  the  formidable  ob- 
stados thrown  in  the  way  of  all  who  were  concerned  in 
its  management,  whethér  as  authors  or  as  publishers. 
Fashion  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  means  of  success  for 
the  followers  of  Góngora,  and  it  was  able  to  push  their 
influence  very  widely.  The  inferior  poets,  almost  with- 
out  exception,  bowed  to  it  throughout  the  country.  Roca 
y  Serna  published,  in  1623,  a  collection  of  poems,  called 
"The  Light  of  the  Soul,''  which  was  often  reprinted 
between  that  time  and  the  end  of  the  century.**  An- 
tonio López  de  Vega,  neither  a  kinsman  ñor  a  country- 
man  of  his  great  namesake,  who,  however,  praises  him 
much  beyond  his  merits,  printed  his  "Perfect  Gentle- 
man ''  in  1620 ;  a  political  dream,  to  which  he  added  a 
small  collection  of  poems  of  a  nature  not  more  substan- 
tial.*» 

Anastasio  Pantaleon,  a  young  cavalier,  who  enjoyed 
great  consideration  at  court,   and  was  assassi-  pantaieon 
nated  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  being  mistaken  ^^  <>**»®"- 
for  another  persop,  had  his  poems  collected  by  the  affection 
of  his  friends,  and  published  in  1634,  five  years  after  his 

«  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  II.  p.  long.    I  haré  a  copy  of  his    "  Luz  del 

S89.    His  entlre  ñame  was  Hortensio  Fe-  Alma,"  without  year  or  place,  but  printed 

lix  Paravicino  y  Arteaga.    Why  the  whole  as  late  as  1725, 12mo. 
of  it  was  not  giren  with  his  poems,  which        *»  "  El  Perfeto  Señor,  Poesías  Varias," 

were  not  prftited  till  after  his  death,  it  is  etc.,  Madrid,  1652,  4to.    He  wrote  silvas 

not  easy  to  tell.    There   are  editions  of  darker  than  GJngora's  "  Soledades."    His 

them  in  1641,  1645,  and  1650 ;  the  last,  madrigals  and  shorter  poems  are  more  in- 

Alcalá,  12mo.  telligible.  though  none  are  good.    He  was 

^  Ambrosio  de  la  Boca  y  Serna  was  a  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  but  lived  in  Madrid, 

Valencian,  and  died  in  1649.    (Ximeno,  where  he  died  after  1656.    (Barbosa,  Tom. 

Tom.  I.  p.  359,  and  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  249.)  I.  p.  310.)    There  are  two  editions  of  his 

He  seems  to  have  been  valued  little,  ex-  works. 
oept  as  a  religious  poet,  but  he  was  valued 

VOL.  III.  2  r^^^^T^ 
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death.''**  A  nun  at  Lisbpn,  Violante  del  Cielo,  in  1646,^  and 
Manoel  de  Meló,  in  1649,^^  gave  proofs  of  a  pride  in 
the  Castilian  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  just 
at  the  time  when  their  native  country  was  emancipating 
itself  from  the  Spanish  yoke  ;  but  which  enabled  them  to 
claim  the  favor  of  fashion  alike  at  home  and  in  Madrid. 
In  1652,  Moncayo  published  a  volume  of  his  own  extrava- 
gant  verses  ;  **  and,  two  years  later,  persuaded  his  friend 
Francisco  de  la  Torre  to  publish  a  similar  coUection  in 
equally  bad  taste."  Vengara  foUowed,  in  1660,  under  the 
affected  title  of  "  Ideas  de  Apolo,''  "  and  Rozas,  in  1662, 
under  one  still  more  affected,  — "  Conversation  without 
Cards.''«« 
Ulloa,  who  prepared  his  poetry  for  the  press  as  early  ae 


W  Baena,  Tom.  L  p.  93.  The  wotku  of 
Pantaleon  are  obyioiu  imitations  oí  Gón- 
gora,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  '*  Fábula  de 
Prosérpina,'*  **  Fábula  de  Alfeo  y  Aretusa,*^ 
etc.,  though  perhaps  still  more  in  his  son- 
nets  and  dicimas.  They  were  first  printed 
in  1684,  but  appeared  sereral  times  after- 
wards,  with  slight  additious.  My  copy  is 
of  Madrid,  1648, 18mo. 

M  Violante  del  Cielo  (do  Ceo,  in  Portu^ 
guese)  died  in  1693,  ninety-two  years  oíd, 
having  written  and  published  many  yol- 
limes  of  Portugueee  poetry  and  proee, 
some  of  the  contents  of  which  are  too  gal- 
lant  to  be  very  nunlike.  Her  **  Rimas,** 
chiefly  Spanish,  were  printed  in  Rúan, 
1646, 12mo.  One  of  the  few  poems  among 
them  that  can  be  read  is  an  ode  on  the 
death  of  Lope  de  Vega  (p.  44)  ;  though  it 
should  be  added,  that  some  of  h&r  short 
religious  poems,  scattered  elsewhere  in  her 
works,  are  better.  A  number  of  other 
Portuguese  oontinued  to  write  whoUy  or 
occasionally  in  Spanish  after  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1640.  But  they 
are  not  of  sufBcient  consequence  to  be 
noted.  That  the  literatures  of  the  two 
countries  were  Intimately  connected,  and 
that  Portuguese  often  wrote  in  Spanish, 
though  few  Spaniards  retumed  the  com- 
pliment,  we  have  had  occasion  frequently 
to  observe,  ñ*om  the  time  of  Gil  Vicente 
and  Saa  de  Miranda. 

69  Meló,  who  died  in  1666,  was  one  of 
the  most  successfül  Portuguese  authors  of 
his  time.  (Barbosa,  Tom.  11.  p.  182.)  His 
"Tres  Musas  del  Melodino,**   a   volume 


oontalning  his  Spanish  poetry,  and  con- 
sisting,  in  a  great  measure,  of  sonneta, 
ballads,  odes,  and  other  short  lyrics,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Quevedo,  as  well  as  of 
Góngora,  was  printed  twioe,  in  1649  and 
1665,  —  the  former,  Lisboa,  4to.  But  he 
was  a  trae  Portuguese  at  heart.  His 
"Ecco  Polytico"  (1646),  which  is  an  at- 
tack  on  the  govemment  ot  Philip  IV., 
proves  this  beyond  all  doubt  See  po$t, 
Chap.  XXVin. 

K  Moncayo  is  also  known  by  his  tiile 
of  Marques  de  San  Felices.  His  poems  are 
entitled  "  Rimas  de  Don  Juan  de  Moncayo 
i  Guerrea,**  (Qarago^a,  1652, 4to,)  and  con- 
sist  of  sonnets,  a  "  Fábula  de  Venus  i  Ado- 
nis,** ballads,  etc.  Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva, 
Tom.  in.  p.  320. 

M  *' Entretenimiento  de  las  Musas  mi 
esta  Baraxa  Nueva  de  Versos,  dividida  en 
Quatro  BfaAJarei,  ec.,  por  Fénix  de  la 
Torre,**  Qar»go^a,  1654,  4to.  The  title 
speaks  for  itself.  His  proper  ñame  was 
Francisco,  and  he  was  a  Murcian. 

M  "Ydeas  de  Apolo  y  Dignas  Tareas 
del  Ocio  Cortesano,**  Madrid,  1661,  4to ; 
abounding  in  sonnets,  religious  ballads, 
and  courtly  lyrics.  A  few  of  its  poems 
are  narrative,  like  one  in  th^  bailad  form 
on  the  story  of  Danae,  and  another  at  the 
end  in  ottava  rima,  on  the  finding  of  the 
Virgin  of  Balvanera. 

8»  "  Noches  de  Invierno  }  Conversación 
sin  Naypes,**  Madrid,  1662,  4to.  The 
second  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  bur- 
lesque  poems,  full  of  miserable  puns  and 
rudenesses. 
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1653,  but  did  not  prínt  it  till  many  years  afterwards,  wrote 
Bometimes  pleasantly  and  in  a  puré  style,  but  often  fol- 
lowed  that  prevailing  in  his  time."  And  final ly,  in  16TY, 
appeared  "  The  Harp  of  Apollo/'  by  Saladar,  much  like 
its  predecessors,  and  quite  worthy  in  all  respecta  to  cióse 
up  the  series."  More  ñames  might  be  added,  but  they 
would  be  of  persona  of  less  note  ;  and  even  of  those  just 
enumerated  little  is  now  remembered,  and  less  read.  The 
whole  mass,  indeed,  is  of  consequence  chiefly  to  show  the 
wide  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
spread  on  all  sides. 

The  depth  to  which  it  struck  its  roots  may,  however, 
be  better  estimated,  if  we  consider  two  things  :  the  un- 
availing  efibrts  made  by  the  leading  spiríts  of  the  age  to 
resist  it,  and  the  fact,  that,  after  all,  they  themselves — 
Lope  4o  Vega,  Quevedo,  and  Calderón  —  yielded  from 
time  to  time  to  the  popular  taste,  and  wrote  in  the  very 
style  they  condemned.^ 

Of  these  distinguished  men,  the  most  prominent,  whether 
we  consider  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  contem- 
poraries  or  the  interest  he  took  in  this  particular  dis- 
cussion,  was,  undoubtedly,  Lope  de  Vega.  Góngora  had, 
at  some  period,  been  personally  known  to  him,  probably 
when  he  was  in  Andalusia  in  1603,  or  earlier,  when  he 
was  hastening  to  join  the  Armada ;  and  from  this  time 
Lope  always  retained  an  unaflPected  respect  for  oont^ 
the  Cordovan  poet's  genius,  and  always  rendered  ^^^ 
full  justice  to  his  earlier  merits.     But  he  did  not 

a  M  Obras  de  Don  Luis  de  Ulloa,  Prosas  f  ora,  and  Válmlas  or  8teries«f  Yenus  and 

y  YersoB,"  of  which  the  second  editíon  was  Adonis,  and  Orpbeos  and  fiurydioe,  in  the 

publiahed  by  his  son,  at  Madrid,  1674,  4to.  manner  of  Villamedianá.    Axíg.  de  Salasar 

Some  of  the  religious  poems,  in  the  oíd  was  born  in  1642,  and  died  in  1675.    Some 

measures,    are    among    the   best  of  the  of  his  shorter  and  lif^ter  poems  are  writ- 

yolnme ;  but  the  very  best  is  the  "  Ra*  ten  in  a  graoefnl^nd  pare  style. 

quel,"  in  abont  eighty  octave  stansas,  on  ••  Of  Quevedo  and  Calderón  1  have  al^ 

the  story  of  the  love  of  Alfonso  VIII.  for  ready   spoken  }   and  Montalvan,   Zarate, 

the  ftür  Jewess  of  Toledo.  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  most  of  the  drama- 

M  **  C^thara   de    Apolo,'*  —  published  tists  of  note,   might   have   been   added. 

after  its  author's  death  by  Yera  Tassis  y  Cervantes,  in  his  oíd  age,  heeded  the  new 

Tillaroel,   "  his  greatest  friend  "  •,  —  the  school  little,  but  he  oomplains  of  the  ob- 

sarae  person  who  collected  and  published  scure  style  of  poetry  in  his  "  Dustre  Fre- 

the  plays  of  Calderón,  giving  himself  the  gona,"  1618,  giving  a  specimen  of  it,  and 

same  boastfel  title.     Ámong   hU  works  alludes  to  it  again  in  the  seoond  part  of 

is  a  Soledad,  in  professed  imitation  of  0ón>  his  Don  Quixote,  c.  16. 
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spare  the  extravagances  of  Góngora's  later  style  ;  attack- 
ing  it  in  his  seventh  Epistle  ;  in  an  amusing  sonnet,  where 
he  representa  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  as  unable  to  under- 
stand  it ;  in  .the  poetical  contest  at  the  canonization  of 
San  Isidro;  in  the  verses  prefixed  to  the  *'Orfeo''  of 
Montalvan  ;  and  in  many  other  places  ;  but,  above  all,  in 
a  long  letter  to  a  fríend,  who  had  formally  asked  his  judg- 
ment  on  the  whole  subject.®^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  as  to  his  delibérate  opin- 
ión in  relation  to  it.  Indeed,  Góngora  assailed  him  with 
great  severity  for  it ;  and  though  Lope  continued  to  praise 
the  uneasy  poet  for  such  of  his  works  as  deserved  com- 
mendation,  the  attack  on  his  "  cultivated  style''  was 
never  forgiven  by  Góngora,  and  a  sroall  volume  of  his 
unpublished  verse  still  shows  that  his  bittemess  con- 
tinued to  the  last.*^  And  yet  Lope  himself  not  unfre- 
quentty  fell  into  the  very  fault  he  so  sharply  and  wittily 
reprehended ;  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  his  plays,  par- 
ticularly  in  his  "  Wise  Man  in  his  own  House/'  where  it 
is'singularly  unsuited  to  the  subject ;  and  in  many  of  his 
poems,  especially  his  "  Circe  "  and  his  "  Festival  at  De- 
nia/'  in  which,  if  they  had  not  been  addressed  to  coiirtly 
readers,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  used 
the  simple  and  flowing  style  most  natural  to  him. 

The  affected  style  of  Góngora  was  attacked  by  others  ; 
—  by  Cáscales,  the  rhetorician,  in  his  ''Poetical  Tables,'' 
printed  in  1616,-and  in  his  "  Philological  Letters,"  printed 
in  1634 ;  •*  by  Jauregui,  the  poet,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the 
Cultivated  and  Obscure  Style,''  in  1628  ;  ^  and  by  Salas, 
in  1633,  in  his  "  Inquines  concerning  Tragedy."  •*    But 

flo  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  I.  "  Ilastracion  de  la  Vabola,  ec.  de  Píramo  e 

pp.  271,  842  ;  Tom.  XII.  pp.  231-234  *,  Tisbé,"  1086  (antey  note  43) — Totum  nil. 

Tom.  XIX.  p.  49 ;   and-  Tom.  IV.    pp.  «8  I  have  nerer   seen   this   book,  but 

459-482.    In  the  last  cited  passage,  Lope  Antonio,  in  his  article  on  Jauregui,  givea 

says  he  always  placed  Femando  de  Her-  its  titlc,  and  Flbgel  (Gesch.  der  Komischea 

rera  as  a  model  before  himself.  Literatur,  Tom.  II.  p.  803)  gives  the  date 

«1  National   Library,    Madrid,   Estante  of  its  publication.    Jauregui,  however,  in 

M,  Codex  182,  4to.    At  least,  it  was  there  his    translation    of  the  "  Pharsalia "    of 

in  1818,  at  which  date  I  saw  it  Lucan,  falls  into  the  feUse  style  of  Oia- 

M  Tablas  Poéticas,    ed.  1779,    p.  103.  gora.    Declamación  contra  los  Abusos  de 

Cart.  Phit.  Dec.  I.  Cart.  8-10.    Christ.  la  Lengua  Castellana,  1793,  p.  138. 

de  Salazar  Mardones  defended  GJngora  in  m  Tragedia  Antigua,  Madrid,  1683,  4to, 

a  volume  of  nearly  400   pages,  entiüed  pp.  84,  86. 
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the  most  formidable  attack  sustained  by  this  style  was 
made  by  Que  vedo,  who,  in  1631,  published  both  the 
Bachiller  de  la  Torre,  and  the  poetry  of  Luis  de  León, 
intending  to  show  by  them  what  Spanish  lyrical  verse 
might  become,  when,  with  a  preservation  of  the  nationíJ 
spirit,  it  was  founded  on  puré  models,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  whether  Oastilian  or  foreign.  From  this  alr 
tack  —  made,  it  should  be  observed,  about  the  time  Gón- 
gora's  works  and  those  of  his  most  successful  followers 
were  published,  rather  than  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written  and  circulated  in  manuscript  —  Góngora  and  his 
school  never  entirely  recovered  the  measure  of  their 
former  triumphant  success.** 

Quite  unconscious  of  this  discussion,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  style  and  manner,  lived  Francisco  de  Me-  ^  ^^  ^^ 
drano,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  warm-hearted  taste. 
of  Spanish  lyric  poets,  and  one  who  seemed  to 
be  such  without  an  effort  to  avoid  the  follies  of 
his  time.    His  poems,  few  in  number,  are  better  than  any- 
thing  in  the  "  Sestinas ''  of  Venegas,  to  which  they  form 
a  sort  of  supplement,  and  with  which  they  were  printed 
in  161T.     Some  of  his  religious  sonnets  are  especially  to 
be  noticed  ;  but  his  Horatian  odes,  and,  above  all,  one  on 
the  Worthlessness  of  Human  Pursuits,  beginning,  "  We 
all,  we  all  mistake,''  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  his 
graceful  remains.* 

Another  writer  of  the  same  class,  who  can  be  traced 
back  to  1584,  but  who  did  not  die  till  1606,  is  Bal- 
tasar de  Alcázar,  a  witty  Andalusian,  who  has  ^^^^' 
left  a  modérate  number  of  short  lyrical  poems  written 
with  great  spirit,  most  of  them  gay,  and  all  of  them  in 
a  much  better  taste  than  was  common  when  they  ap- 
peared.*^ 

«s  See  Appendlx  (G).  p.  246)  hints  that  the  imprint  of  the  rol- 

M  We  know  nothing  of  Medrano,  except  ame  may  not  show  the  true  place  of  its 

his  poems,  printed  at  Palermo,  in  1617,  at  publication. 

the  end  of  an   imitation,  rather   than  a        «7  He  is  mentionod  in  Cervantes,  **  Can- 

translation,  of  Ovid's  Remedium  Amorta  to  de  Caliope,"  and  there  is  a  life  of  him 

by  Venegas,  and  in  Bibadeneyra^s  Biblio-  in  the  notes  to  Sisníondi,  Spanish  transla- 

teca,   Tom.    XXXII.,    1864.     But   Pedro  tion  (Tom.  I.  p.  274).  ms  poems  are  found 

Venegas  de  Saaredra  was  a  Sevilian  gen-  in  the  **  Flores**  of  Espinosa,  and  in  the 

tleman,  and  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  eighteenth  Yolome  of  Fernandez. 
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Similar  praise,  if  not  the  same,  may  be  given  to  Ar- 
guijo,  a  Sevilian  gentleman  of  fortune,  distinguished  by 
his  patronage  of  letters,  to  whom  Lope  de  Vega 
^^^^^'  dedicated  three  poems,  and  whose  verses  Espi- 
nosa —  apparently  to  attract  favor  for  his  book  —  placed 
at  the  opening  of  his  selections  from  the  poets  of  his  time. 
He  flourished  from  1590  to  1622,  and  wrote,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  little  that  has  come  down  to  us,  in  the 
Italian  forms  ;  for  his  sixty-one  sonnets,  —  which,  with 
a  singularly  antique  air,  are  sometimes  quite  poetical, 
—  a  good  canción  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  another 
on  a  religious  festival  at  Cádiz,  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  his  known  works.  But  his  little  lyric  to  his 
guitar,  which  he  calis  simply  a  "  Silva,"  is  worth  all  the 
rest.  It  is  entirely  Spanish  in  its  tone,  and  breathes  a 
gentle  sensibility,  not  unmingled  with  sadness,  that  finds 
its  way  at  once  to  the  heart.^ 

Antonio  Balvas,  who  died  in  1628,  is  of  more  humble 
pretensions  as  a  poet  than  either  of  the  last,  but  perhaps 
was  more  distinctly  opposed  than  either  of  them  to  the 
fashionable  taste.  When  in  his  oíd  age  he  had 
prepared  for  publication  a  volume  óf  his  verse, 
he  called  it,  after  some  hesitation,  '*  The  Castilian  Poet," 
and  Lope  de  Vega  prono unced  it  to  be  purely  written, 
and  well  fitted  to  a  period  "  when,"  as  he  added,  *'  the  an- 
cient  language  of  the  country  was  beginning  to  sound  to 
him  like  a  strange  tongue."  Still,  in  this  very  volume, 
humble  in  size  and  modest  in  all  its  pretensions,  Balvas 
compliments  Góngora  and  praises  Ledesma :  so  necéssary 
was  it  to  conciliate  the  favored  school.® 

88  Arguijo^s  sonnets  were  printed  anew  one  that  sometimes  contains  facts  not  else- 

witli  additions  by  Colon  y  Colon  in  1841.  where  to  be  found,  and  one  that  is  notr 

See,  likewise,  Yarflora,    No.   III.  p.  14 ;  become  rery  rare,  from  the  circumstanoe 

Sismondi's   Lit.  Española    por  Figueroa,  that  it  was  published  in  sepárate  numbers. 

Tom.   I.  p.  282  *,  Espinosa,  Flores  *,  and  On  its  title-page  it  is  said  to  haré  been 

Fernandez,  Colección,  Tom.   XTIII.    pp.  written  by  Don  Firmin  Arana  de  Tarflora ; 

88  - 124,  with  the  Biblioteca  of  Ribade-  but  Blanco  White,  in  "  Doblado's  Letters,'» 

neyra,  Tom.  XXXII.,  1854.    It  may,  per-  1822,  p.  469,  says  its  author  was  Padre 

haps,  be  noted  here,  that  the  "  Hijos  de  Yalderrama. 

Sevilla  Ilustres  en  Stentidad,  Letras,  Ar-  «9  El  Poeta  Castellano,  Antonio  Balvas 

mas,  Artes  ó  Dignidad,"  published  in  that  Barona,  Natural  de  la  Ciudad  de  Segoria,»» 

City  in  1791,  in  8vo,  is  a  poor  book,  but  Valladolid,  1627, 12mo. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

I.TKIO  POBTKT,  CONTINUBD. — THE  ABOENSOLÍlS,  JAXJSEOüI,  BSTÍ- 
TAN  VILLEGAS,  BALBUENA,  BABBADILLO,  POLO,  BOJA8,  BIOJA, 
ESQUILACHB,  MENDOZA,  BEBOLLEDO,  QUIB08,  EYIA,  INEZ  DE  LA 
CBÜZ,  SOLÍS,  CANDAMO,  AND  OTHBB8. — DIFFEBENT  OHABACTEB- 
ISTICS  OF  8PANI8H  LTBIOAL  FOETBT,  BELIGIOTJS  AND  SECÜLAB, 
POFULAB  AND  ELBOANT. 

Among  the  lyric  poéts  who  flourislied  in  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  were 
opposed  to  what  began  to  be  called  the  "Gongorism" 
of  the  time,  the  first,  as  far  as  their  general  influence  was 
concerned,  were  the  two  brothers  Argensola,  —  j^e  Argen^ 
Aragonese  gentlemen  of  a  good  Italian  family,  ^^' 
which  had  come  from  Ravenna  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  eldest  of  them,  Lupercio  Leonardo, 
was  born  in  1563 ;  and  Bartolomé  Leonardo,  the  other, 
was  his  júnior  by  only  a  year.  Lupercio  was'educated  for 
the  civil  service  of  his  country,  and  married  young.  Not 
far  from  the  year  168Y  he  wrote  the  three  tragedies  which 
have  already  been  noticed,  and  two  years  later  was  dis- 
tinguished  at  Alcalá  de  Henares  in  one  of  the  public 
poetical  contests  then  so  common  in  Spain.  In  1591,  he 
was  sent  as  an  agent  of  the  government  of  Philip  the 
Second  to  Saragossa,  when  Antonio  Pérez  fled  into  Ara- 
gón ;  and  he  subsequently  became  chronicler  of  that 
kingdom,  and  prívate  secretary  of  the  Empress  María  of 
Austria. 

The  happiest  part  of  the  life  of  Lupercio  was  probably 
passed  at  Naples,  where  he  went,  in  1610,  with  the  Count 
de  Lemos,  when  that  accomplished  uobleman  was  made 
its  viceroy,  and  seemed  to  be  hardly  less  anxious  to 
have  poets  about  him  than  statesmen,  —  taking  both  the 
brothers,  as  part  of  his  official  suite,  and  not  only  giving 
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Lupercio  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  and  of  War,  but 
authorizing  him  to  appoint  his  subordinates  from  among 
Spaiiish  men  of  letters.  But  his  life  at  Naples  was  short. 
In  March,  1613,  he  died  suddenly,  and  was  buried  with 
much  Bolemnity  by  the  Academy  of  the  Oziosi,  which  he 
had  himself  helped  to  establish,  and  of  which  Manso, 
the  friend  of  Tasso  and  of  Milton,  was  then  the  head. 

Bartolomé;  who,  like  his  brother,  bore  the  ñame  of 
Leonardo,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Villahermosa,  early  received  a 
living  in  Aragón,  which  finally  determined  his  position 
in  society.  But  un  til  1610,  when  he  went  to  Naples, 
he  lived  a  great  deal  at  the  üniversity  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  prepared 
his  history  of  the  recent  conquest  of  the  Moluccas, 
which  was  printed  in  1609.  At  Naples,  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal personage  in  the  poetical  court  of  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  and  showed,  as  did  others  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  a  pleasant  facility  in  acting  dramas,  that  were 
improvisated  as  they  were  performed.  At  Rome,  too, 
he  was  favorably  known  and  patronized ;  and  before  his 
retum  home  in  1616,  he  was  made  chronicler  of  Aragón ; 
a  place  in  \\¿iich  he  succeeded  his  brother,  and  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy  till  his  own  death,  in  1631. 

There  is  little  in  what  was  most  fortúnate  in  the  career 
of  these  two  remarkable  brothers  that  can  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish  them,  except  the  diflPerent  lengths  of  their  lives 
and  the  different  amounts  of  their  works  ;  for  not  only 
were  both  of  them  poets,  and  possessed  of  intellectual 
endowments  able  to  command  general  respect,  but  both 
had  the  good  fortune  to  rise  to  positions  in  the  world 
which  gave  them  a  wide  influence,  and  enabled  them  to 
become  patrons  of  men  of  letters,  some  of  whom  were 
their  superiors.  But  both  are  now  seldom  mentioned, 
except  for  a  volume  of  poetry,  chiefly  lyrical,  published 
in  1634,  after  their  deaths,  by  a  son  of  Lupercio.  It 
consists,  he  says,  of  such  of  his  father's  and  his  uncle's 
poems  as  he  had  been  able  to  coUect,  but  by  no  means 
of  all  they  had  written ;  for  his  father  had  destroyed 
most  of  his  manuscripts  just  before  he  died  ;    and  his 
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uncle,  though  he  had  given  about  twenty  of  his  poems 
to  Espinosa  in  1605,  had  not,  it  is  apparent,  been  careful 
to  preserve  what  had  been  only  an  amusement  of  his 
leisure  hours,  rather  than  a  serious  occupation. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  this  collection  of  their  poems 
shows  the  same  resemblance  in  their  talents  and  tastes 
that  was  apparent  in  their  lives.  Italy,  a  country  in 
which  their  family  had  its  origin,  where  they  had  them- 
selves  lived,  and  some  of  whose  poets  they  had  familiarly 
known,  seems  almost  always  present  to  their  thoughts  as 
they  write.  Ñor  is  Horace  often  absent.  His  philo- 
sophical  spirit,  his  careful  but  rich  versification,  and  his 
tempered  enthusiasm,  are  the  characteristic  merits  to 
which  the  Argensolas  aspired,  alike  in  their  formal  odes 
and  in  the  few  of  their  poems  that  t^ke  the  freer  and 
more  national  forms.  The  eider  shows,  on  the  whole, 
more  of  original  power ;  but  he  left  only  half  as  many 
poems,  by  which  to  judge  his  merits,  as  his  brother  did. 
The  younger  is  more  graceful,  and  finishes  his  compo- 
sitions  with  more  care  and  judgment.  Both,  notwith- 
standing  they  were  Aragonese,  wrote  with  entire  purity 
of  style,  80  that  Lope  de  Vega  said  **  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  come  from  Aragón  to  reform  Castilian  verse." 
Both,  therefore,  are  to  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  Span- 
ish  lyric  poets  ;  —  next,  perhaps,  after  the  great  mas- 
ters ;  —  a  rank  which  we  most  readily  assign  them,  when 
we  are  considering  the  shorter  poems  addressed  by  the 
eider  to  the  lady  he  afterwards  married,  and  the  purity 
of  manner  and  sustained  dignity  of  feeling  which  mark 
the  longer  compositions  of  each.^ 

Among  those  who  followed  the  Argensolas,  the  earliest 
of  their  successful  imitators  was  probably  Jau- 
regui,  a  Sevilian  gentleman,  descended  from  an 
oíd  Biscayan  family,   and    born  about  16Í0.     Having  a 

1  All  needful  noticea  of  the  two  Argén-  (Zaragoza,  1634,   4to,)   two   editionB  are 

Bolas  and  their  works— and  more  too—  fonnd  in  Fernandas,  "Colección,"  the  last 

can  be  fotmd  in  the  elabórate  lives  of  them  being  of  1804.    The  sonnet  of  Bartolomé 

by  Pellicer,  in  his  "  Biblioteca  de  Tradac-  on  Sleep  is  commonly  much  admired  j  but 

tores,"  1T78,  pp.  1  - 141  •,  and  by  Latassa,  of  hi»  poems  I  prefer  the  sonnet  on  Prov- 

in  the  "  Biblioteca  Nueva  de  Escritores  idence,  (p.  330,)  and  the  ode  in  honor  of 

Aragoneses,*'  Tom.  II.  pp.  143,  461.    Be-  the  Church  after  the  baUle  of  Lepante,  ed. 

Bidés  the  original  edition  of  their  *«  Rimas,"  1634,  p.  872. 
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talent  for  painting  as  well  as  poetry,  —  a  fact  we  learn  in 
many  ways,  and  among  the  rest  from  an  epigrammatic 
sonnet  of  Lope  de  Vega,  —  he  went  to  Rome  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  to  which,  at  first,  he  seems 
to  have  given  his  life.  But  still  poetry  drew  him  away 
from  the  path  he  had  chosen.  In  160Í,  while  at  Rome, 
he  published  a  translation  of  the  "  Aminta "  of  Tasso, 
and  from  that  time  was  numbered  among  the  Spanish 
poets  who  were  valued  at  home  and  abroad.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Madrid,  where, 
heralded  by  a  good  reputation,  he  was  kindly  received 
at  court.  This  was  probably  as  early  as  1613,  for  Cer- 
vantes in  that  year  mentioned  in  his  "  Tales''  a  por- 
trait  of  himself,  painted,  as  he  says,  "by  the  famous 
Jauregui.'' 

In  1618,  however,  he  was  again  in  Seville,  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  works  ;  but  in  1624  his  ''  Orfeo  '' 
appeared  at  Madrid,  —  a  poem  in  five  short  cantos,  on  the 
story  of  Orpheus.  It  is  written  with  much  less  purity 
of  style  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who 
afterwards  denounced  the  extravagances  of  Góngora. 
Still,  it  attracted  so  lively  an  interest,  that  Montalvan 
thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  another  on  the  same 
subject,  in  competition  with  it,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  —  a 
rivalship  in  which  he  was  openly  abetted  by  his  great 
master,  Lope  de  Vega.^  Both  poems  seem  to  have  been 
well  received,  and  both  authors  continued  to  enjoy  the 
favor  of  the  capital  till  their  deaths,  which  happened  at 
about  the  same  time  ;  that  of  Jauregui  as  late  as  1640, 
when  he  finished  a  too  free  translation,  or  rather  a  pre- 
sumptuous  and  distasteful  rearrangement,  of  Lucan's 
"  Pharsalia/' 

The  reputation  of  Jauregui  rests  on  the  volume  of 
poems  he  himself  published  in  1618.     The  translation  of 

s  It  i8  a  curious  fact,  and  one  somewhat  if  it  were  hia.    So  for  as  I  have  compared 

characteristíc   of    the    careleamess    with  the  two,  I  find  nothlng  altered  but  the 

which  works  in  Spain  were  attributed  to  first  stansa,  and  the  title  of  the  poem, 

persons  who  did  not  write  them,  that  tlie  whidí,  instead    of    being    simply   called 

"Orfeo"  of  Jauregui  Ib  printed   in  the  "Orfeo,"  as  it  was  by  its  author,  is  en- 

"  Cythara  de  Apolo,"  a  collection  of  the  titled,  in  imitation   of   Góngora*s  school, 

posthumous  poems  of  Agustín  de  Salazar,  "  Fábula  de  Euridice  y  Chfeo." 
(which  appeared  at  Madrid,  1694, 4to,)  as  r-^  i 
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Tasso's  "Aminta/'  with  which  it  opens,  is  elaborately 
corrected  from  the  editi  n  he  had  previously  printed  at 
Kome,  without  being  always  improved  by  the  changes 
he  iütroduced.  But,  in  each  of  its  forms,  it  is  probably 
the  most  carefully  fíuished  and  beautiful  translation  in  the 
Spanish  language  ;  marked  by  great  ease  and  facility  in  its 
versification,  and  especially  by  the  charming  lyrical  tone 
that  runs  with  such  harmony  and  sweetness  through  the 
Italian. 

Jauregui's  original  poems  are  few,  and  now  and  then 
betray  the  same  traces  of  submission  to  the  influence  of 
Góngora  that  are  to  be  seen  in  his  "  Orfeo ''  and  "  Far- 
salia.''  But  the  more  lyrical  portions  —  which,  except 
those  on  religious  subjects,  have  a  very  Italian  air  —  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  such  faults.  The  Ode  on  Lux- 
ury  is  noble  and  elevated ;  and  the  silva  on  seeing  his 
mistress  bathing,  more  cautiously  managed  than  the 
similar  scene  in  Thomson's  "  Summer/'  is  admirable  in. 
its  diction,  and  betrays  in  its  beautiful  picturesqueness 
something  of  its  author's  skill  and  refinement  in  the  kin- 
dred  art  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  His  sonnets 
and  shorter  pieces  are  less  successful.' 

s  SedaDo,  Tom.  IX.  p.  xxü.    Lope  de  Another  translation  that  is  natoraUy  com- 

T^a,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  I.  p.  38.    Sig-  pared  with  it  —  the  contemporary  transla- 

norelli,  Storia  de*  Teatrí,  1813,  Tom.  TI.  tion,  I  mean,of  the  Thebaid  of  Statius  — 

p.  13.    Cervantes,  Novelas,  Prólogo.    Or-  was  not  poblished  until  1866,  when  it  ap- 

feo  de  Juan  de  Jauregui,  Madrid,  1624,  peared  in  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  the 

4to.    Fernandez,  Colección,  Tom.  Vil.  and  Biblioteca    de    Autores   Españoles.     The 

YIII.,  containing   the  "  Farsalia '' }  and  first  nine  books  are  by  Joan  de  Aijona,  a 

Bimas  de  Juan  de  Jauregui,  Sevilla,  1618,  fiiend  of  Lope  de  Tega,  but  Aijona's  death 

4to,  reprinted   by  Fernandez,  Tom.   VI.  prevented  him  from  going  further,  after 

But  the  best  text  of  the  "  Aminta"  is  that  six  years'   labor  on  it    It  was  flnished 

in  Sedaño,  (Parnaso,  Tom.  I.,)  which  is  modestly  by  Gregorio  de  Morillo  or  Mu- 

made  by  a  collation  of  both  the  editions  rillo.    Both   are   better   translators   than 

that  were  prepared  by  Jauregui  himself, —  Jauregui,  but  neither  deserves  the  high 

the  flrst  of  which  is  a  small  neat  volume  praise  given  by  the  editor  who  publishes 

of  only  eighty-seven    pages,    printed   at  their  translation. 

Bome  in  1607,  with  a  modest  and  some-       Jauregui^s  silva  on  seeing  his  mistress 

what  anxious  dedication.   Of  this  beautiful  bathing  can  be    compared,  much  to  its 

versión  it  may  be  noted  that  Cervantes  advantage  and  honor,  with  a  longer  silva 

(Don  (Quizóte,  Parte  II.  c.  62)  says,  as  he  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  "  Anaxarete,'' 

does  of  the  '*  Pastor  Fido  "  by  Figueroa,  and  published  at  the  end  of  his  "  Oiganto- 

**  We  happily  doubt  which  is  the  transía-  machia,"  by  Manuel  de  Gallegos,  Lisboa, 

tíon  and  which  the  original.**    The  **  Far-  1628,  4to,  ten  years  after  the  appearanoe  of 

salia  "  of  Jauregui  was  not  published  till  Jauregui*s  poem.    The    *'  Anaxarete  "  is 

1684,  and  was  then  printed  at  Madrid  very  not  without  graceful  passages,  but  it  is 

111,  but  as  well  as  it  deserves.    Jauregui  much  too  long,  and  shows  frequent  traces 

hardly  recognizes  the  part  ¿ucan  had  in  it.  of  the  school  of  Qóngora. 
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Another  of  the  followers  of  the  Argensolas  —  and  one 
who  boasted  that  he  had  trodden  in  their  footsteps  from 
the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  Bartolomé  had  been 
pointed  out  to  his  young  admiration  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid — was  Estévan  Manuel  de  Villegas.*  He 
lUegas.  ^^^  1^^^^  ^^  Naxera,  in  1596,  and  was  educated 
partly  at  court  and  partly  at  Salamanca,  where  he  stud- 
ied  the  law.  After  161 T,  and  certainly  as  early  as  1626, 
when  he  was  married,  he  almost  entirely  abandoned  let- 
ters,  and  gave  himself  up  to  such  profitable  occupations 
connected  with  his  profession  as  would  afford  subsistence 
to  those  dependent  on  his  labors.  He,  however,  found 
leisure  to  prepare  for  publication  a  number  of  learned 
dissertations  on  ancient  authors  ;  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  a  professional  commentary  on  the  "  Codex 
Theodosianus  ; ''  and  to  publish,  in  1665,  as  a  consola- 
tion  for  his  own  sorrows,  a  translation  of  Boethius, 
which,  besides  its  excellent  versión  of  the  poetical  parts, 
is  among  the  good  specimens  of  Castilian  prose.  But 
he  remained,  during  his  whole  life,  unpatronized  and 
poor,  and  died  in  1669,  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
man.^ 

The  gay  and  poetical  part  of  the  life  of  Villegas  — 
the  period  when  he  presumptuously  announced  himself 
as  the  rising  sun,  and  attacked  Cervantes,  thinking  to 
please  the  Argensolas^  —  began  very  early,  and  was 
soon  darkened  by  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  .world. 


i  This  allusion  occure  in  a  satire  oa  the  the  first,  **  Sicnt  sol  matutinas,"  and  the 

culto  style  of  poetry,   not  found  in  his  other,  **Me  surgente,  quid  istsa?" — the 

collected  works,  but  in  Sedaño,  (Tom.  IX.,  istcs  whom  he  thus  slights  being  Lope  de 

1778,  p.  8,)  where  it  appeared  for  the  flrst  Vega,   Quevedo,   and   indeed   the    whole 

time.  galaxy  of  the  best  period  of  Spanish  lit- 

&  An  excellent  lifé  of  Villegas  is  prefixed  erature.  Lope  seems  to  haré  been  a  litUe 
to  the  edition  of  his  Works,  Madrid,  1774,  annoyed  at  this  impertinence  and  yanity 
2  tom.  8vo,  said  by  Ouarinos  (Biblioteca  of  Villegas  ;  for,  in  allusion  to  it,  he  says, 
de  Escritores  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  otherwise  lauda- 
Madrid,  1785,  8to,  Tom.  V.  p.  19)  to  have  tory,  — 
been  written  by  Vicente  de  los  Bioe. 

o  in  the  edition  of  his  poetry  published  ¿3o%^«ro:  S'-u  in^r^lr.^ 

by  himself  and  at  his  own  expense,  to  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

1617,  4to,  at  Naxera,  his  birthplace,  he  Silva  Ui. 

gires  on   the   title-page   a   print  of  the 

rising  sun,  with  the  stars  growing  dim,  For  the   harsh  words  of  Villegas  about 

and  two  mottoes  to  explain  its  meaning :  Cervantes,  see  Navarrete,  Vida,  §  128. 
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He  tells  US  himself  that  he  wrote  much  of  his  poetry 
when  he  was  orify  fourteen  years  oíd  ;  and  he  certainly 
published  nearly  the  whole  of  it  when  he  was  hardly 
twenty-one.'  And  yet  there  are  few  volumes  in  the 
Spanish  language '  that  afford  surer  proofs  of  a  poetical 
temperament.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
contains  versions  of  a  number  of  Odes  from  the  First 
Book  of  Horace,  and  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  Anac- 
reon,  followed  by  imitations  of  Anacreon's  manner,  on 
snbjects  relating  to  their  author.  The  second  contains 
satires  and  elegies,  which  are  really  epistles  ;  idyls  in 
the  Italian  ottava  rima ;  sonnets,  in  the  manner  of  Pe- 
trarch ;  and  ''Latinas/'  as  he  calis  them,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  they  are  written  in  the  measures  of 
Román  verse. 

A  poetical  spirit  runs  through  the  whole.  The  trans- 
lations  are  generally  free,  but  more  than  commonly  true 
to  the  genius  of  their  origináis.  The  "  Latinas "  are 
curious.  They  fill  only  a  few  pages  ;  but,  except  slight 
specimens  of  the  ancient  measures  in  the  choruses  of 
the  two  tragedles  of  Bermudez,  forty  years  before,  they 
are  the  first  and  the  only  attempt  worthy  of  notice,  to 
introduce  into  the  Castilian  those  forms  of  verse  which, 
a  little  before  the  time  of  Bermudez,  had  obtained  some 
success  in  France,  and  which,  a  little  later,  our  own 
Spenser  sought  to  establish  in  English  poetry. 

But  though  Villegas  did  not  succeed  in  this,  he  suc- 
ceeded  in  his  imitations  of  Anacreon.  We  seem,  indeed, 
as  we  read  them,  to  have  the  simple  and  joyous  spirit 
of  ancient  festivity  and  love  revived  before  us,  with 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  of  what  renders  that  spirit 
offensive.  The  ode  to  a  little  bird  whose  nest  had  been 
robbed ;  one  to  himself ;  "  Love  and  the  Bee  ; ''  the 
imitation  of  "  Ut  flos  in  Septis,''  by  Catullus  ;  and,  in- 
deed, nearly  every  one  of  the  smaller  pieces  that  com- 
pose the  third  book  of  the  first  división,  with  several 
in  the   first  book,    are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  give 


7  Mis  dulces  cantilenas,  A  los  veinte  limadas 

Bfis  snaves  delicias,  I  á  los  catorce  escritas. 

Ed.  1617,  f.  88. 
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8uch  a  faitliful  impression  of  the  native  sweetness  of 
Anacreon  as  is  not  easily  found  elsewhere  in  modern 
literature.  We  cióse  the  volume  of  Villegas,  therefore, 
with  sincere  regret  that  he,  who  in  his  boyhood  could 
write  poetry  so  beautiful,  —  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  yet  so  full  of  the  tenderness  of 
modern  feeling,  —  so  classically  exact,  and  yet  so  fresh 
and  natural,  —  should  have  survived  its  publication  above 
forty  year3  without  finding  an  interval  when  the  cares 
and  disappointments  of  the  world  permitted  him  to  re- 
tuiíi  to  the  occupations  that  made  his  youth  happy,  and 
that  have  preserved  his  ñame  for  a  posterity  of  which, 
when  he  first  lisped  in  numbers,  he  could  hardly  have 
had  a  serious  thought.* 

We  pass  over  Balbuena,  whose  best  lyric  poetry  is 
various  lyri-  f^und  in  his  prosc  romance  ;  ®  and  Salas  Barba- 
cai  poete,  dillo,  who  has  scattered  similar  poetry  through 
his  various  publications,  and  collected  more  of  it  in  his 
"  Castilian  Rhymes."^^  Both  of  them  flouríshed  before 
1630,  and  —  like  Polo,"  whose  talent  lay  chiefly  in  lighter  • 
compositions ;  Mira  de  Mescua,  famous  for  at  least  one 
ode  ;  ^^  and  Rojas,  who  succeeded  best  in  pastorals  of  a 
very  lyric  tone"  —  they  livcd  at  a  time  when  Lope  de 

8  There  is  an  interesting  notice  of  Tille-  in  his  **  Rimas  Castellanas,'*  Madrid,  1618, 

gas  and  his  works  by  the  kindred  spirit  of  12mo,  and  by  his  firiends  after  bis  deatti, 

Wieland,  in  the  Deutsche  Blerkur,  1774,  in  the  **  Coronas  del  Parnaso,"  Madrid, 

Tom.  V.  pp.  237,  etc.  ;  the  first  time,  I  1635,  12mo.     The   volume   of  Rimas   ia 

suspect,  tliat  his  ñame  had   been   men-  more  tlian  half  made  np  of  sonnets  and 

tioned  with  the  praise  it  desenres,  out  of  epigrams. 

Spain,  for  a  century.    It  should  be  remem-  w  "  Obras  de  Salvador  Jacinto  Polo," 

bered,  however,  that  Villegas,  though  he  Zaragoza,  1670,    4to.     His  **  Apolo  and 

generally  wrote  with  rery  great  simplicity,  Daphne  "  is  partly  in  ridicule  of  the  culto 

and,  in  his  Elegy  to  Bartolomé  de  Argén-  style.    His  "  Academias  del  Jardin  *'  were 

sola  (Eréticas,  1617,  Tom.  n.  f.  28)  atíd  printed  in  1630  *,  and  his  "  Buen  Humor 

elsewhere,  censures  the  obscure  and  af-  de  las  Musas,"  which  contains  the  greafcer 

fected  writers  of  his  time,  yet  sometimes  part  of  his  poetry,  was  printed,  I  believc, 

himself  writes  in  the  bad  style  he  con-  the  same  year,  although  my  copy  is  of  an 

demos,  and   devotes  bis  sixth   Elegy  (o  edition  printed  in  1637. 

praise  of  the  absurd  **  Phaeton  "   of  the  u  gee  the  Canción  **  Ufano,  alegre,  alti- 

Count  Villamediana.  yo,  enamorado  ;  "  —  an  ode  in  the  manner 

•  In  the  Academy's  edition  of  the  '*  Si-  of  Petrarca,  which  Quintana  in  his  Tesoro 

glo  de  Oro,"  Madrid,  1821,  8vo,  there  is  (Paris,  1838,  p.  403)  pronounces  to  be, 

other  poetry  besides  that  contained  in  the  among  Spanish  odes,  "  el  exemplar  maa 

pastoral  itself.  excelente  ó,  por  mejor  decir,  único  en  su 

10  Poems  are  found  in  all  the  stories  of  genero." 

Salas  Barbadillo,  which  would,  perhaps,  u  »*  Desengaño  del  Amor  en  Rimas  por 

double  the  amount  published  by  himself  Pedro  Soto  de  Rojas,"  Madrid,  1623,  4to. 
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Vega  was  pouring  forth  floods  of  verse,  which  were  not 
only  sufficient  to  determine  the  main  current  of  the  lit- 
erature  of  the  country,  but  to  sweep  along,  undistin- 
guished  in  its  turbulent  flood,  the  contributions  of  many 
a  stream,  smaller,  indeed,  than  its  own,  but  purer  and 
more  graceful." 

Among  these  was  the  poetry  of  Francisco  de  Eioja,  a 
nativo  of  Seville,  who  was  born  in  1600,  and 
died  in  1668  or  1669.  From  the  circumstance  ^^^^^ 
that  he  ocoupied  a  high  place  in  the  Inquisition,  he  might 
have  counted  on  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  state,  if  he 
had  not  connected  himself  too  much  with  the  Gount 
Duke  Olivarez,  whose  fall  drew  after  it  that  of  nearly  all 
who  had  shai*ed  in  his  intrigues,  or  sought  the  protection 
of  his  overshadowing  patronage.  But  the  disgrace  of 
Rioja  was  temporary;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
which  he  gave  to  letters  at  Seville,  seems  to  have  been 
as  happy  ^nd  fortúnate  as  the  first. 

The  amount  of  his  poetry  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  small,  but  it  is  all  valued  and  read.  Some  of  his 
sonnets  are  uncommonly  felicitous.  So  are  his  ode  "  To 
Riohes,''  imitated  from  Horace,  and  the  corresponding 
ene  ''  To  Poverty,''  which  is  quite  original.  In  that  "  To 
the  Openin^  Year,''  exhorting  his  young  friend  Fonseca, 
almost  in  the  words  of  Péneles,  not  to  lose  the  spring- 
time  out  of  his  life,  there  is  much  tenderness  and  melan- 
choly ;  a  reflection,  perhaps,  of  the  regrets  that  he  felt 
for  mistakes  in  his  own  early  and  more  ambitious  career. 
But  his  chief  distinction  has  generally  come  from  an  ode, 
full  of  sadness  and  genius,  '*  On  the  Ruins  of  Itálica,''  — 
that  Román  city,  near  Seville,  which  claims  the  honor  of 
having  given  birth  to  Trujan,  and  which  Rioja  celebrates 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  whose  childish  fancy  had 

He  was  of  Granada,  and,  as  his  sonnets  good  ballads,  entiUed  **  Lira  de  las  Mu- 
show,  a  great  admirer  of  Góngora.  sas."  Some  of  it  had  appeared  as  "  Bimas 
M  One  of  them  —  but  not  one  of  the  Heroycas »»  In  162t,  and  he  wrote  many 
bettersort — was  Gkibriel  Bocangel  y  Un-  occasional  pieces  afterwards,  that  were 
^ueta,  who  was  attached  to  the  service  of  printed  in  editions  of  his  Lira  of  1687  and 
the  warlike  Cardinal-Infante  Verdinand  1662,  but  none  of  much  ralue.  He  figures 
in  the  time  of  Philip  lY.,  and  who  pub-  in  Lope*8  "  Laurel  de  Apolo,**  1680,  and 
lished  in  1686  a  volume  chiefly  of  lyrical  died  in  1668. 
Terse  in  the  Italian  forms,  but  with  a  few 
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been  nourished  by  wandering  among  the  remains  of  its 
decaying  amphitheatre  and  fallen  palaces.  This  distinc- 
tion  has,  however,  been  contested  ;  and  the  ode  in  ques- 
tion,  or  rather  a  part  of  ít,  has  been  claimed  for  Rodrigo 
Caro,  known  in  his  time  rather  as  an  antiquarian  than  as 
a  poet,  among  whose  unpublished  works  a  sketch  of  it  is 
found  with  the  date  of  1695,  which,  if  genuine,  carnes 
the  general  conception,  and  at  least  one  of  the  best 
stanzas,  back  to  a  period  before  the  birth  of  Rioja." 

Among  those  who  opposed  the  school  of  Góngora, 
and  perhaps  the  person  who,  from  his  influence  in  society, 
could  best  have  checked  its  power,  if  he  had  not  himself 
Borja  y  ^®®^  somctimes  betrayed  into  its  bad  taste,  was 
Esquuach».  Francisco  de  Borja,  Prince  of  Esquüache.  His 
titles  —  which  are,  in  fact,  corruptions  of  the  great  ñames 
borne  by  the  Italian  principalities  of  Borgia  and  Squillace 
—  betray  his  origin,  and  explain  some  of  his  tendencies. 
But  though,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  he  .was  great- 
grandson  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  grandson  of 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  also 
descended  from  the  oíd  royal  family  of  Aragón,  and  had 
a  faithful  Spanish  heart.  From  his  high  rank,  he  easily 
found  a  high  place  in  public  affairs.  He  was  distin- 
guished  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  diplomiatist ;  and  at 
one  time  he  rose  to  be  viceroy  of  Pera,  and  administered 
its  affairs  during  six  years  with  wisdom  and  success. 

But,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  he  never 
forgot  letters  amidst  the  anxieties  of  public  life  ;  and,  in 
fact,  found  leisure  enough  to  write  several  volumes  of 
poetry.  Of  these,  the  best  portions  are  his  lyrical  bal- 
lads.  His  sonnets,  too,  are  good,  especially  those  in  a 
gayer  vein,  and  so  are  his  madrigals,  which,  like  that 
"To  a  Nightingale,''  are  offcen  graceful,  and  sometimes 

is  The  poetry  of  Rloja  was  not  publlshed  IT.  p.  173.)    Blct]^}  it  may  be  added,  waa 

till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  (Hend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  who  addressed  to 

when  it  appeared  in  the  coUectious  of  Se-  him  a  pleasant  poetical  epistle  on  his  owa 

daño  and  Fernandes  in  1774  and  1797.  garden,  which  was  first  printed  inl622. 

The  two  odes  of  Bioja  and  Caro  are  print-  A  notice  of  the  Life  and  Worlcs  of  Curo, 

ed  together  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  who  waa  born  in  1573  and  died  in  1647, 

Sismondi's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  may  be  found  in  the  Memorial  Histórico  of 

Sevilla,  1842,  in  the  notes  to  which  is  the  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  Tom.  I.. 

best  account  to  be  found  of  Biqja.    (Tom.  1851,  pp.  347,  etc. 
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tender.  In  general,  those  of  his  shorter  compositions 
which  are  a  little  epigrammatic  in  their  tone  and  very 
simple  in  their  language  are  the  best.  They  belong  to 
a  class  constantly  reappearing  in  Spanish  literature,  of 
which  the  foUowing  may  be  taken  as  a  favorable  speci- 
men :  — 

Te  little  founts,  that  laughing  flow 
And  frolic  with  the  sands, 

Say,  whither,  whither  do  ye  go, 
And  what  snch  speed  demands  ? 

From  all  the  tender  flowers  ye  fly, 

And  haste  to  rocks,  —  rocks  rude  and  high ; 

Yet,  if  ye  here  can  gently  sieep, 

Why  such  a  wearying  hurry  keep  ?  i« 

Borja  was  much  respected  during  his  long  life  ;  and  died 
at  Madrid,  his  native  city,  in  1668,  seventy-seven  years 
oíd.  His  religious  poetry,  some  of  which  was  first  pub- 
lished  after  his  death,  has  little  valué." 

Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  courtly  dramatist,  who  flour- 
ished  about  1630-1660,  is  also  to  be  numbered  Antonio  de 
among  the  lyric  poets  of  his  time  ;  and  so  are  *'«°^****- 
Cáncer  y  Velasco,  Cubillo,  and  Zarate,  all  of  whom  died 
some  what  later  in  the  same  period.     Mendoza  and  Cáncer 

16  ruentecillaa,  que  reta,  of  re/ratn,  wlth  a  glosa,  whertf  much  pocti- 

T  con  la  arena  jugús,  cal  ingenuity  is  shovn,  in  the  turn  both  of 

Donde  vais?  the  thought  and  of  the  phraseologfy. 

?Í::Í¿:c*o.Tu¿ÍÍ'  ^^-^pt    «..   -  Ñapee.    ^V^" 

Si  reposáis  the  "Pasión  de  N.  8.,"  and  "Obras  en 

Donde  risueña  dormis,  Verso,"  only  one  work  of  the  Prince  of  Efl- 

Porque^  corréis,  y  os  cansáis  ?  quilache  has  been  printed,  I  believe  ;  —  a 

Obras  en  Verso  de  Boqa,  Amberes,  1683, 4to,  quarto  yolume  of  "  Meditaciones  y  Ora- 

P'3^  clones,"  translated  In  his  oíd  age  from 

17  The  life   of  BorJa  is  in   Alvarez  y  gome  of  the  smaller  Latin  treatises  attrib- 

Baena,  Tom.  II.  p.  175 ;  and  his  oplnions  oted  to  Thomas  á  Kempis.    It  is  in  flow- 

on  poetry,  defending  the  older  and  simpler  ing,  puré  Castilian  prose,  and  is  one  of 

schooi,  are  set  forth  in  some  décimas  pre-  those   tributes   so   frequently  ofléred  l)y 

fixed  to  his  "  Obras  en  Terso,"  of  which  Spaniards  of  noble  rank  to  the  demands 

there  are  editions  of  1639,  1654,  and  1663.  ©f  their  Church  from  an  anxious  desire  to 

Oayangos    notices    a   volume    of  Prince  escape  its  tuspicions,   and   leave  behind 

Esquilache,  which  I  have  never  seen  sepa-  them  a  reputation  for  unspotted  orthodoxy. 

rate,  entitled  "  La  Pasión  de  N.  S.  Jesu  it  was  printed,  with  more  pretensions  to 

Christo  en  tercetos^*^  (Madrid,  1638,  4to,)  typographical  beauty   than  the   Prince's 

but  ¡t  is  in  his  "  Obras  en  Verso,"  1663,  other  works,  at  Brussels  in  1661,   three 

pp.  698,  sqq.  Of  his  lyrical  ballads,  I  would  years  after  his    death.    A  play  for  the 

notice  particularly,  in  the  edition  of  Am-  Bolemnity  of   swearing   fealty    to    Prince 

beres,  1663,  4to,  Nos.  40,  66,  and  129.  The  Balthasar  in  1632,  which  was  written  by 

trifle  translated  in  the  text  is  No.  20  among  hiro  and  acted  at  the  palace,  was  never, 

the  poems  which  he  calis  Buelias,  a  sort  I  beliere,  printed. 
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inclined  to  the  oíd  national  measures,  and  tüe  two  others 
to  the  Italian.  None  of  them,  however,  is  now  often  re- 
membered." 

Not  so  the  Count  Bernardino  de  Rebolledo,  a  gentleman 
of  the  ancient  Castilian  stamp,  who,  though  not 
a  great  poet,  is  one  of  those  that  are  still  kept  in 
the  memory  and  regard  of  their  countrymen.  He  was 
born  at  León,  in  1697,  and  from  the  age  of  fourteen  was  a 
soldier  ;  serving  first  against  the  Turfcs  and  the  powers  of 
Barbary,  and  afterwards,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  in 
diíferent  parts  of  Germany,  where,  from  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand,  he  received  the  title  of  Count.  In  1647,  when 
peace  retumed,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Denmark,  and 
lived  long  in  tjie  North,  connected,  as  his  poetry  often 
proves  hira  to  have  been,  with  the  Danish  court  and  with 
that  of  Christina,  of  Sweden,  in  whose  conversión  one  of 
his  letters  shows  that  he  bore  a  part."  From  1662  he 
was  a  minister  of  state  at  Madrid ;  and  when  he  died,  in 
1676,  he  was  burdened  with  oflSces  of  all  kinds,  and  en- 
joyed  pensions  and  salaries  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thou- 
sand  ducats  a  year. 

It  is  singular  that  the  poetry  of  a  Spaniard  should 
have  first  appeared  in  the  North  of  Europe.  But  so  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Count  Rebolledo.  One  volume  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1650,  and  another  at 
Copenhagen  in  1665.  Each  contains  lyrical  poems,  both 
in  the  national  and  the  Italian  forms  ;  and  if  none  of  them 
are  remarkable,  many  are  written  with  simplicity,  and  a 
few  are  beyond  the  spirit  of  their  time.** 

u  M  El   Fénix   Castellano  de   Ant  de  and  a  sonnet  of  his  to  a  Bose  was  praised 

Mendoza,*'    Lisboa,   1690,   4to  ;   "  Obras  by  ererybody.    Gayangos  cites  an  edition 

Poéticas  de  Gerónimo  Cáncer  y  Velasco,"  of  his  ^  Poesias  *'  of  1619,  which  is  dedi- 

1650,  and  Madrid,  1761, 4to  -,  with  Latassa,  cated  to  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  and 

Bib.  Nueva, Tom.  III.  p.  224  ;  "El  Enano  says that,  when  Zarate  sent  this  nobleman 

de  las  Musas  de  Alvaro  Cubillo  de  Ara-  a  oopy  of  his  poetical  wwks,  the  Duke  re> 

Ifon,'*  Madrid,  1664,  4to,  who  was,  how-  tumed  him  as  many  golden  crowns  as  the 

ever,  of  Granada*,  and  *  Obras  Varias  de  volume  contained  verses. 

Fr.  López  de  Zarate,   Alcalá,  1661,  4to,  i«  Obras,  Madrid,  1778,   8vo,  Tom.  I. 

which,   after   a  great  deal   of  worthless  p.  671. 

poetry,  both  in  Spanish  and  Italian  meas-  »  There  is  a  notioe  of  Rebolledo,  which 

ures,  contains,  at   the   end,   his  equally  must  have  been  prepared  by  his  own  au- 

worthless  tragedy,    "  Hercules  Furens    y  thoríty,  in  the  Preface   to  his   "  Ocios," 

OSta,  con  todo  el  rigor  del  Arte."  Zarate,  printed  at  Antwerp,  1660, 18mo  *,  but  there 

however,  was  much  admired  in  his  time,  is  a  better  Ufe  of  him  in  the  flfth  volume  of 
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The  ñames  of  several  other  authors  might  be  added  to 
this  list,  though  they  would  add  nothing  to  its  dignity  or 
valué.  Among  them  are  Kibero,  a  Portuguese  ;  variousiyr- 
Pedro  Quiros,  a  Sevilian  of  note  ;  Paulino  de  la  ^«^po*'»- 
Estrella,  another  Portuguese,  who  went  to  England  with 
the  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  and  published  in  London  a  small 
volume  of  Spanish  poems  chiefly  in  the  bailad  measure  ; 
Barrios,  the  persecuted  Jew  ;  Lucio  y  Espinossa,  an  Ara- 
gonese  ;  Evia,  a  native  of  Guayaquil  in  Perú  ;  Inez  de  la 
Cruz,  a  Mexican  nun  ;  Solís,  the  historian  ;  Candamo,  the 
dramatist ;  and  Marchante,  Montoro,  and  Negrete  ;  —  all 
of  whom  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  and  the  last  three  of  whom  reached  the  threshold  of 
the  eighteenth,  when  the  poetical  spirit  of  their  country 
seems  to  have  become  all  but  absolutely  extinct.^^ 


Sedano^s  "  Parnaso  ;  "  and  his  poetry, 
and  everything  relating  to  hím,  is  found  in 
his  Works,  printed  at  Madrid,  1778,  3  tom. 
8vo,  the  flrst  volume  being  in  two  parts. 
Some  of  his  poetrj  falls  into  Gongoresque 
affectations ;  more  of  it  is  prosaíc.  He 
wrote  a  single  play,  *^  Amar  despreciando 
Riesgos,"  which  he  called  a  tragicomedy, 
and  which  is  not  wíthout  merit. 

21  Ant.  Luiz  Ribero  de  Barros,  "Jor- 
nada de  Madrid,"^  Madrid,  1672,  4to  •,  a 
peor  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse,  whose 
author  died  in  1688.  (Barbosa,  Bib.,  Tom. 
I.  p.  313.)— Paulino  de  la  Estrella,  "Flores 
del  Desierto  cogidas  em  [sic]  el  Jardín  de 
la  Clausura  Minoritica  de  Londres,  ottie- 
cidas  [sic]  a  la  Majestad  de  la  Serenissima 
Reynade  la  Gran  Bretaña,"  etc.,  1667,18mo, 
pp.  164,  a  very  curious  volume,  of  which 
I  found  a  copy  in  the  Bñtish  Museum. 
Barbosa  has  a  notioe  oí  the  author,  who 
died  in  1088.  (Bib.,  Tom.  III.  p.  616.)— 
Pedro  Quiros,  1670,  best  found  in  Sismondi, 
Lit.  Bsp.,  SeviUa,  1842,  Tom.  II.  p.  187, 
note ;  Varflora,  No.  IV.  p.  68,  and  in  Bi- 
badeneyra's  Biblioteca,  Tom.  XXXII., 
1864.  —  Miguel  de  Barrios,  "  Flor  de 
Apolo,"  Bruselas,  1665,  4to,  and  "  Coro  de 
las  Musas,*'  Bruselas,  1672,  18mo.  — 
"Ociosidad  Ocupada  y  Ocupación  Ociosa 
de  Félix  de  Lucio  y  Espinossa,"  Roma, 
1674,  4to  ;  a  hundred  bad  sonnets.  (La- 
tassa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  22.)— Ja- 
cinto de  Evia,  "  Ramillete  de  Flores  Poéti- 
oas,"  Madrid,  1676,  4to,  which  contains 
ottier  poems  beeides  his  own.  —  Inez  de  la 


Cruz,  la  Décima  Musa,  "  Poemas,"  Zara- 
goza, 1682-1726,  3  tom.  4to,  etc.  — Ant. 
de  Soiis,  "Poesías,"  Madrid,  1692, 4to. — 
Candamo,  "  Obras  Líricas,"  s.  a.  18mo.  — 
Joaeph  Pérez  de  Montoro,  "  Obras  Postu- 
mas Lyricas,  Humanas  y  Sagradas,"  Ma- 
drid, 1736,  2  tom.  4to ;  *  not  printed,  I 
think,  till  that  yewr,  though  tibeir  author 
died  in  1694.  —  Manuel  de  León  Mar- 
chante, "  Obras  Postumas,"  Madrid,  1733, 
2  tom.  4to  *,  where  some  of  the  villancicos^ 
by  their  rudeness,  not  their  poetry,  recall 
Juan  de  la  Enzina.  —  And,  Joseph  Ta- 
fálla  Negrete,  "  Ramillete  Poético,"  Zara^ 
go^  1706,  4to;  to  which  last  add  La- 
tassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  lY.  p.  104.— 
Perhaps  a  volume  printed  in  Valencia, 
1680,  4to,  and  entitled  "  Varias  Hermosas 
Flores  del  Parnaso,"  will,  especially  if 
compared  with  the  similar  work  of  Espi- 
nosa printed  in  1605,  give  the  fairest  idea 
of  the  low  State  of  poetry  at  the  time  it 
appeared.  It  contains  poems  by  Ant. 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  by  Solís,  and  by 
the  followiog  poets,  otherwise  unknown  to 
me :  namely,  Francisco  de  la  Torre  y  Sebil, 
Rodrigo  Artes  y  Muñoz,  Martin,  Juan 
Baroelo,  and  Juan  Bautista  Aguilar;  — 
all  worthless.  Of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  this  note,  the  one  that  produced  -the 
greatest  sensation,  after  Solís,  was  Inez  de 
la  Cruz,  —  a  remarkable  woman,  but  not 
a  remarkable  poet,  who  was  born  in  Gui- 
púzcoa in  1651,  and  died  in  the  city  of 
Mesdeo  in  1696.  Semanario  Pintoresco, 
1845,  p.  12. 
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But  though  its  latter  period  is  dark  and  disheartening, 
lyric  poetry  in  Spain,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
to  the  accessiou  of  the  Bourbons,  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
more  fortúnate  career  than  it  enjoyed  in  any  other  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  except  Italy  and  England,  and  shows, 
in  each  of  its  diíFerent  classes,  traits  that  are  original, 
striking,  and  full  of  the  national  character. 

Perhaps,  from  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  popular 
taste  in  what  was  matter  of  such  solemn  regard,  without 
adhering  to  the  ancient  and  settled  forms,  its  religious 
Eeiigious  portions,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  bear 
lyncaí  poeta.  ^  marked  reserablance  to  the  simplest  and  old- 
est  movements  of  the  national  genius.  Generally,  they 
are  picturesque,  like  the  little  songs  we  have  by  Ocaña 
on  the  Madonna  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt. 
Sometimes  they  are  rude  and  coarse,  recalling  the  villand' 
eos  sung  by  the  shepherds  of  the  early  religious  dramas. 
But  almost  always,  even  when  they  grow  mystical  and 
fall  into  bad  taste,  they  are  completely  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith,  —  a  spirit  more  distinctly  im- 
pressed  on  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  in  this  department, 
than  it  is  on  any  other  of  modem  times. ^ 

23  Don  Pascual  de  Oayangos,  in  a  note  Arcángel  de  Alarcon,  Barcelona,  1694. 
on  this  passage  of  bis  translatlon,  (Tom.  The  best  of  these,  and,  I  suppose,  the  only 
III.  pp.  516,  etc.,)  cites  several  Cancioneros  one  of  any  consequence,  is  übeda*8  Ver- 
and  other  works  containing  sacred  lyrical  gel,  and  ft:om  this  Don  Pascual  has  giren 
poetry  of  this  period,  vhich,  althongh  good  extracta.  His  note,  howerer,  was 
in  the  nature  of  bibliographical  rather  published  in  1854.  The  next  year,  1855, 
than  of  literary  uotices,  should  not  per-  there  appeared  (in  Yol.  XXXY.  of  Riba- 
haps  be  whoUy  passed  over  here.  They  deneyra's  Biblioteca,  entitled  "  Romancero 
are :  —  (1.)  Cancionero  de  Juan  de  Luzon,  y  Cancionero  Sagrados,"  edited  by  Don 
Zaragoza,  1508,  4to.  (2.)  Cancionero  de  Justo  de  Sancha,)  a  most  ampie  and  satis- 
diversas  obras,  ec.,  por  el  Padre  Fray  factory  coUection  of  whatever  is  worth 
Ambrosio  Montesino,  Toledo,  1508,  4to,  reading  in  Spanish  sacred  lyrical  poetry, 
the  same  person  that  I  have  mentioned  arranged  under  appropriate  heads,  such  as 
at  the  end  of  Chap.  XXI.  of  the  First  Sonnets,  Ballads,  Villancicos,  Canciones, 
Period.  (3.)  Flor  de  Virtudes,  ec.,  por  etc.,  but  beginning,  not  perhaps  quite 
Alonso  de  Zamora,  Alcalá,  1525.  (4.)  appropriately,  with  the  "Cortes  de  la 
Vergel  de  Nuestra  Señora,  translated  by  Muerte,"  a  curious  but  rude  sort  of  drama 
Juan  de  Molina  ft-om  the  Valencian,  and  on  the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  by  Miguel  de 
published,  Sevilla,  1542.  (5.)  Cancionero  Carvajal  and  Luis  Hurtado,  for  the  last  of 
Spiritual  por  el  Reverend  Padre  Las  Ca-  whom  see  antCy  Period  I.  Chap.  XI.,  and 
sas,  México,  1546.  (6.)  Cancionero  es-  Period  II.  Chap.  VIL,  note.  Of  most  of 
piritual  de  un  Religioso,  Valladolid,  1549.  the  poems  thus  collected  by  Sánchez  fi*ona 
(7.)  Vergel  de  Flores  divinas,  por  el  Li-  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
cenciado  Juan  López  de  Ul>eda,  Alcalá,  teenth  centuries,  I  have  spoken  suffi- 
1588,  and  earlier,  1586,  1587.  And  (8.)  ciently  when  speaking  of  their  authors  ; 
Vergel  de  Plantas  divinas,   «c,  por  Fr.  such  as  Luis  de  León,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gre> 
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Ñor  Í8  tlie  secular  portion  less  strongly  marked,  though 
with  attributes  widely  different.  In  its  popular  secaiariyr- 
divisions,  it  is  fresh,  natural,  and  often  rustic.  *^  vo^^- 
Some  of  the  short  canciones,  with  which  it  abounds,  and 
some  of  its  chanzonetas,  overflow  with  tenderness,  and  yet 
end  waywardly  with  an  epigrammatic  point  or  a  jest. 
Its  mllancicos,  letras,  and  letrillas  are  even  more  true  to 
the  nature  of  the  people,  and  more  fully  exprese  the  pop- 
ular feeling.  Generally  they  seize  a  common  incident  or 
an  obVious  thought  for  their  subject.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
little  girl,  who,  in  her  childish  simplicity,  confesses  to  her 
mother  the  very  passion  she  is  instinctively  anxious  to 
conceal.  Sometimes  it  is  one  older  and  more  severely 
tried,  deprecating  a  power  she  is  no  longer  able  to  con- 
trol. And  sometimes  it  is  a  fortúnate  and  happy  maiden, 
openly  exulting  in  her  love  as  the  light  and  glory  of  her 
life.  Many  of  these  little  lyrical  snatches  are  anonymous, 
and  express  the  feehngs  of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
from  whose  hearts  they  carne  as  freshly  as  did  the  oíd 
ballads,  with  which  they  are  often  found  mingled,  and 
to  which  they  are  almost  always  akin.  Their  forms,  too, 
are  oíd  and  characteristic,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  frol- 
icsome  and  mischievous  spirit  in  them,  —  not  unimbued 
with  the  truest  tenderness  and  passion,  —  which,  again, 
is  faithful  to  their  origin,  and  unlike  anything  found  in 
the  poetry  of  other  nations. 

In  the  división  of  secular  lyric  poetry  that  is  less  pop- 
ular and  less  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  a 
large  diversity  of  spirit  is  exhibited,  and  exhibited  almost 
always  in  the  Italian  measures.  Sonnets,  above  all,  were 
looked  upon  with  extravagant  favor  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  and  their  number  became  enormously  large  ; 
larger,  perhaps,  than  that  of  all  the  ballads  in  the  language. 
But  from  this  restricted  form  up  to  that  of  long  grave 
odes,  in  regularly  constructed  stanzas  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  lines  each,  we  have  every  variety  of  manner  ;  — 
much  that  is  solemn,  stately,  and  imposing,  but  much, 
also,  that  is  light,  gay,  and  graceful. 

gorio  Silvestre,  Pedro  de  Padilla,  the  Ar-  in  this  Tolome,  where  they  can  hardly  fail 
gensolas,  and  perhaps  forty  or  ftfty  others.  to  ftnd  what  they  may  need.  But  a  noUoe 
Vor  the  renudnder,  the  curióos  will  look    of  them  does  not  belong  here. 
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TaMng  all  the  dififereot  classes  of  Spanish  lyric  poetry 
together,  the  number  of  authórs  whose  works,  or  some 
of  them,  have  been  preserved,  between  the  beginning  of 
General  the  rcign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  end  of  that 
BpaSsh'ijS^  of  the  last  of  his  race,  ia  not  less  than  a  hundred 
icaí  poetry.  ^^^  twenty.^  But  the  number  of  those  who 
were  successfül  is  small,  as  it  is  everywhere,  and  the 
amount  of  real  poetry  produced,  even  by  the  best,  is 
rarely  considerable.  A  Uttle  of  what  was  written  by  the 
Argensolas,  more  of  Herrera,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Bachiller  de  la  Torre  and  Luis  de  León, — with  occasional 
efforts  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Quevedo,  and  single  odes  of 
Figueroa,  Jauregui,  Arguijo,  and  Rioja,  —  make  up  what 
gives  its  character  to  the  graver  and  less  popular  portion 
of  Spanish  lyric  poetry.  And  if  to  these  we  add  Villegas, 
who  stands  quite  sepárate,*  uniting  the  spirit  of  Greek  an- 
tiquity  to  that  of  a  truly  Castilian  genius,  and  the  fresh, 
graceful  popular  songs  and  roundelays,  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  break  loóse  from  all  forms  and  submit  to 
no  classification,  we  shall  have  a  body  of  poetry,  not 
indeed  large,  but  one  that,  for  its  living  national  feeling 
on  the  one  side,  and  its  dignity  on  the  other,  may  be 
placed  without  question  among  the  more  successfül  ef- 
forts of  modern  literature. 

^  I  possess,  I  belieye,  works  of  more  style  is  affected  and  his  sketches  very  doM 

than  one  hundred  and  twenty  lyric  poets  and  heavy.    The  next   is  Diego  de  Yera 

of  this  period.    In  Tom.  III.  pp.  623,  sqq.  y  Ordoñez,  vhose  **  Heroydas  Bélicas  y 

of  the  Spanish*  translation  of  this  History,  Amorosas  "   appeared   in   1622  ;   but   is 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  adds  a  few  lyri-  spoiled  by  the  cultismo  of  the  time.    The 

cal  poets  to  those  I  have  already  discussed  third  is  Antonio  de  Paredes,  whose  **  Bi- 

more  or  less  in  this  chapter } — but  so  few  mas,"  printed  at  Oordora,  1623,    belong 

that  I  am  gratified  at  the  smallness  of  their  rather  to  the  good  school  of  the  preceding 

number,  since  it  Implies  that  my  researches  century.     Fourth,    Gerónimo  de   Porras, 

have   not  been  whoUy   without   suocess.  who  died,  where  he  was  bom,  at  Ante- 

The  first  noticed  by  him  is  Bartolomé  Cay-  quera,   in   1643.    His   "*  Rimas   Varias," 

rasco  de  Figueroa,  who  was  bom  in  the  published  there  in    1639,    are    generally 

Cañarles  in  1540,  and  died  there  in  1610.  free  trota,  afléctations,  but  not  more  free 

I  have  already  (Period  I.  Chap.  II.)  had  than  those  of  his  Ariend  Montalvan.    And, 

occasion  to  alinde  to  his  "Templo  Mili-  flfth,  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Lugo,  who,   like 

tante,''  a  sort  of  yersified  Lires  of  the  Ca3rra8CO,  was  a  nativo  of  the  Cañarles, 

Saints,  whlch  he  published  at  Valencia  in  and  who  published  at  Madrid,  in  1664,  bis 

1602,  and  of  which  the  fourth  editlon  ap-  "  Vigilias  del  Sueño."    But  the  poetlcal 

peared  at  Llsbon  In  folio  in  1616.    His  valué  of  these  five  authors  is  small. 
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SATIBIOAL  POETBT  :  THB  ABGENSOLAS,  QUBYBDO,  AKD  OTHBBS.  — 
ELSaiÁC  POETBT  AND  EPI8TLE8  :  OÁBCILA880,  HEBBBBÁ,  ÁWD 
OTHBBS.  —  PASTOBAL  POETBT  :  8AA  DE  MIBANDÁ,  BÁLBUBNÁ, 
X8QUI LACHE,  AND  OTHBBS  —  EPIOBÁMS  '.  YI LLEGAS,  BEBOLLEDO, 
AND  OTHBBS. —  DIDACTIC  POETBT:  BUTO,  CUEVA,  CÉSPEDES,  AND 

othbbs.  —  emblems  :  daza,    coyabbubias.  —  descbiptiyb   po- 
btbt:   digastillo. 

Satibical  poetry,  whether  in  the  fonn  of  regular  sat- 
ires,  or  in  the  more  familiar  guise  of  epistles,  gatidcaí 
has  never  enjoyed  a  wide  success  in  Spain.  Its  voetxj. 
spirit,  indeed,  was  known  there  from  the  times  of  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita  and  Rodrigo  Cota,  both  of  whom  seem 
to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  it.*  Torres  Na- 
harro,  too,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Silvestre  and  Castillejo  a  little  later,  still  sustained  it,  and 
wrote  satires  in  the  short  national  verse,  with  much  of 
the  earlier  freedom,  and  all  the  bitterness,  that  originally 
accompanied  it. 

But  after  Mendoza  and  Boscan,  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  had  sent  poetical  epistles  to  one  another,  written 
in  the  manner  of  Horaee,  though  in  the  Italian  terza 
rima,  the  fashion  was  changed.  A  rich,  strong  invective, 
such  as  Castillejo  dared  to  use  when  he  wrote  the  "  Satire 
on  Women,''  which  was  often  reprinted  and  greatly  rel- 
ished,  was  almost  entirely  laid  aside ;  and  a  more  culti- 
vated  and  philosophical  tone,  suíted  to  the  stately  times 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second,  took  its  place. 

1  Poetical  satires  or  libéis,  publicly  cir-  by  his  code.    Partida  VII.  Tit.  IX.  Leyet 

colated,  and  sometimes  throwD    secretly  3,20.    These  " cantigas "  or  ** rimas"  or 

into  the  bouses  of  the  persons  they  ridi-  **  dictados  malos,**  ab  thej  are  here  caUed, 

caled,  or  into  the  chorches,  seem  to  haye  are  lilcely  enoogb,  I  conoeive,  to  have  been 

been  common  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  X.,  written  in  the  bailad  measore  and  mao- 

1262-1284,  and  were  seyerely  ponished  ner. 
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Montemayor,  it  is  true,  and  Padilla,  with  a  few  wits  of 
leas  note,  wrote  in  both  manners ;  but  Cantoral  with 
little  talent,  Gregorio  Morillo,  or  Murillo,  with  a  good 
deal,  and  Rey  de  Artieda  in  a  familiar  style  that  was 
more  winning  than  either,  took  the  new  direction  so 
decidedly,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  change  may  be  considered  as  substantially 
settled.^ 

Barahona  de  Soto  was  among  the  earlier  that  wrote  in 
Barahona  ^^^^  ^®^  form,  which  was  a  unión  of  the  Román 
de  Soto.  ^th  the  Italian.  We  have  four  of  his  sátiros, 
composed  after  he  had  served  in  the  Morisco  wars  ;  the 
first  and  the  last  of  which,  assailing  all  bad  poets,  show 
plainly  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  direction 
he  wished  to  foUow.  But  his  efforts,  though  seriously 
made,  did  not  raise  him  above  an  imtolerated  mediocrity.* 

A  single  satire  of  Jauregui,  addressed  to  Lydia,  as  if 

she  might  have  been  the  Lydia  of  Horace,  is  bet- 

aoregui.     ^^^4     g^^  .^  ^^^  particular  style  and  manner  of 

the  philosophical  Horatian  satire,  none  succeeded  so  well 
The  Argén-  as  the  two  Argeusolas.  Their  discussions  are,  it 
^^*  is  true,  sometimos  too  grave  and  too  long ;  but 

they  give  us  spirited  pictures  of  the  manners  of  their 
times.  The  sketch  of  a  profligate  lady  of  fashion,  for  in- 
stance,  in  the  one  to  Flora,  by  Lupercio,  is  excellent,  and 
so  are  long  passages  in  two  others  against  a  court  life, 
by  Bartolomé.  All  three,  however,  are  too  much  pro- 
tracted,  and  the  last  contains  a  poor  repetition  of  the 
fable  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  in 
which,  as  almost  everywhere  else,  its  author's  relations 
to  Horace  are  apparent.* 

s  All   these   satires  are  found   in  the  ^  Rimas,  1618,  p.  198.    It  Í8  a  remark- 

works  of  their  respective  authors,  bereto-  ably  happy  unión  of  the  Italian  form  of 

fore  cited,  except  that  of  Morillo  "  On  the  verse  and  the  Román  spirit. 

Corrupted  Manners  of  his  Times,"  which  6  Rimas,  1634,  pp.  56,  234,  264.    It  Is 

is  in  Espinosa,  Flores,  1606,  f.  119.    The  singular,  however,  that,  while  Bartolomé 

** Epístolas"  of  Artieda  were  printed  the  imitates  Horace,  he  expresses  his  preferí 

same  year,  under  the  ñame  of  **  Artemi-  ence  for  Juvenal. 

doro,"  and  are  six  in  number.    The  best  _              ,            ,..,     -x,      « 

are  one  against  the  life  of  a  sportsman,  a  ningún  irrittóo  cwtaiMicio, 

and  one  in  ironical  defence  of  the  follies  of  sino  al  del  canto  Juvenal,  te  entreguea. 
societjr. 

8  They  were   first  printed  in  Sedaño,  He  seems,  too,  to  have  been  accounted  an 

Parnaso,  Tom.  IX.,  1778.  imitator  of  Juvenal  by  his  contemporaríes  j 
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Quevedo,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  Juvenal,  whose 
hará,    unsparíng  temper  was   better  suited  to  his  own 
tas  tes,  and  to  a  disposition  imbittered  by  cruel 
persecutions.     But  Quevedo  is  often  free  and  in-  ^'^®^'^®' 
decorous,   as   well   as   harsh,    and  offends  that  sensibil- 
ity   to   virtue  which  a  satirist  ought  carefuUy  to  cultí- 
vate.    It  should,  however,  be  remembered  in  his  favor, 
that,  though  living  under  the  despotism  of  the  Philips, 
and  crushed  by  it,  no  Spanish  poet  stands  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  an  independent  and  vigorous  satire.     Gón- 
gora   approaches  him   on   some   occasions,  but 
Góngora  rarely  dealt  with  grave  subjects,  and  ^^^^^^ 
confined  his  satire  almost  entirely  to  burlesque  bailada 
and  sonnets,  which  he  wrote  in  the  fervor  of  his  youth. 
At  no  period  of  his  life,  and  certainly  not  after  he  went 
to  court,  would  he  have  hazarded  a  satirical  epistle  like 
the  one  on  the  decay  of  Castilian  spirit  and  the  comiption 
of  Castilian  manners,  which  Quevedo  had  the  courage  to 
eend  to  the   Count  Duke  Olivares,  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  influence.* 

The  greatest  contemporaries  of  both  of  them  hardly 
turned  their  thoughts  in  this  direction  ;  for  as  to  Cer- 
vantes, his  "Journeyto  Parnassus ''  is  quite  too  good- 
natured  an  imitation  of  Caporali  to  be  classed  among 
satires,  even  if  its  form  permitted  it  to  be  placed  there  ; 
and  as  to  Lope  de  Vega,  though  some  of  his  sonnets  and 
other  shorter  poems  are  fiíU  of  spirit  and  severity,  espe- 
cially  those  that  pass  under  the  ñame  of  Burguillos,  still 
his  whole  course,  and  the  popular  favor  that  followed  it, 
naturally  prevented  him  from  seeking  occasions  to  do  or 
say  anything  ungracious. 

Ñor  did  the  state  of  society  at  this  period  favor  the 
advancement,  or  even  the  continuance,  of  any  such  Bpirit 
The  epistles  of  Espinel  and  Arguijo  are,  there-  y^rious 
fore,  absolutely  grave  and  solemn  ;  and  those  of  writera  of 
Kioja,    Salcedo,    ÜUoa,  and   Meló  are  not  only 
grave,  but  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  poetical  merit, 

for  Oaevara,  in   his   **  Diablo   Cojaelo,"    see  that  he  is  fall  of  Horatian  torna  <^ 

Tranco  IX.,  calis  him  "Divino  Juvenal    thoaght. 

Aragonés."     But  it  is  impossible  notto       o  It  is  thelastpoeminthe^Melpomene.** 

VOL.    III.  3  D  j 
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except  one  by  the  first  of  them,  addressed  to  Fabio, 
which,  if  neither  gay  iior  witty,  is  an  admirably  wise 
moral  rebuke  of  the  folly  and  irksomeness  of  depend- 
ing  on  royal  favor.  Borja  is  more  free,  as  becarae  his 
high  station,  and  speaks  out  more  plainly ;  but  the  best 
of  his  epistles  —  the  one  against  a  court  life  —  is  not  so 
good  as  the  youthful  tercetos  on  the  same  subject  by  Gón- 
gora,  ñor  equal  to  his  own  jesting  address  to  his  collected 
poems.  Rebolledo,  his  only  successor  of  any  note  at  the 
time,  is  moral,  but  tiresome  ;  and  Solís,  like  the  few  that 
followed  him,  is  too  dull  to  be  remembered.  Indeed,  if 
Villegas,  in  his  oíd  age,  when,  perhaps,  he  had  been 
soured  by  disappointment,  had  not  written  three  satires 
which  he  did  not  ventare  to  publish,  we  should  have 
nothing  worth  notice  as  we  approach  the  disheartening 
cióse  of  this  long  period.' 

Nearly  all  the  didactic  satires  and  nearly  all  the  satiri- 
cal  epistles  of  the  best  age  of  Spanish  literature  are 
Horatian  in  their  tone,  and  written  in  the  Italian  terza 
rima,  In  general,  their  spirit  is  light,  though  philo- 
sophical,  —  sometimes  it  is  courtiy,  —  and,  taken  to- 
gether,  they  have  less  poetical  forcé  and  a  less  decided 
coloring  than  we  might  claim  from  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  But  they  are  frequently  graceful  and  agree- 
able,  and  sorae  of  them  will  be  oftener  read,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  they  bestow,  than  many  in  other  languages 
which  are  distinguished  for  greater  wit  and  severity. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  wit  and  severity  of  this 
Satiredis-  ^^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^"^  wcre  ucvcr  hcartily  en- 
couraged.  couraged  in  Spain.  The  nation  itself  has  always 
been  too  grave  and  dignified  to  ask  or  endure  the  cen- 
sure they  imply  ;  and  if  such  a  character  as  the  Spanish 
has  its  ridiculous  side,  it  must  be  approached  by  any- 
thing  rather  than  personal  satire.  Books  like  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  may,  indeed,  be  assailed  with  effect, 
as   they   were  by  Cervantes  ;    men  in  classes   may  be 


1  The  Baures  of  all  theae  authors  are  in  (Tom.  IX.  pp.  8  - 18)  •,  or  rather,  two  of 

their  colleoted  works,  esoept  those  of  Ville-  them  on  bad  poets  were  so  printed,  for 

gas,  which  were  printed  from  manuscripts,  the  thlrd  seems  to  have  been  suppressed, 

supposed  to  be  the  origináis,  by  Sedaño  on  account  of  its  Indelicacy. 
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caricatured,  as  they  are  in  the  Spanish  picaresque  novela 
and  in  the  oíd  drama ;  and  bad  poetry  may  be  ridiculed, 
as  it  was  by  half  the  poets  who  did  not  write  it,  and  by 
some  who  did.  But  the  characters  of  individuáis,  and 
especially  of  those  in  high  station  and  of  much  notoriety, 
are  protected,  under  such  circumstances,  by  all  the  social 
influences  that  can  be  brought  to  their  defence,  and  can* 
not  safely  be  assailed. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  Spain.  Poetical  satire 
carne  there  to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust,  so  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  hardly  in  good  taste,  or  according  to 
the  conventions  of  good  society,  to  indulge  in  its  com- 
position.*  And  if,  with  all  this,  we  remember  the  anx- 
ious  nature  of  the  political  tyranny  which  long  ruled 
the  country,  and  the  noiseless,  sleepless  vigilance  of  the 
Inquifiition, — both  of  which  are  apparent  in  the  certifi- 
cates  and  licenses  that  usher  in  whatever  succeeded  in 
finding  its  way  through  the  press,  —  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  that  poetical  satire 
liever  had  a  vigorous  and  healthy  existence  in  Spain, 
and  that,  after  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  it  almost  entirely  disappeared  till  better  times  re- 
vived  it. 

Elegies,    though  from  their   subjects  little  connected 
with  satire,  are  yet,  by  their  measure  and  man- 
ner,   connected  with  it  in  Spanish  poetry ;  for      ^ 

8  Cervantes  is  a  strong  case  in  point  already  spoken,  sach  as  Castill€;Jo,  Men- 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  bis  ^*  Journey  to  doza,  Queyedo,  etc.,  and  Oayangos  in  his 

Parnassus,"  immediately  after  speakii^  of  translation  (Tom.  IIL  pp.  680,  etc.)  adds 

bis  Don  Qoixote,  he  disavows  having  ever  tiro  or  three  ctbers,  who,  though  of  very 

mritten  anything  satirical,  and  denounces  little  oomparative   imp<»tanoe,  shonld  be 

áll  such  compoflitions  as  low  and  base,  mentioned   becaose   they   deroted  them- 

Indeed,  the  very  words  aútira  and  éotirico  selres  to  this  style  of  Terse.    They  are,  — 

carne  at  last  to  be  nsed  in  a  bad  sense  (1.)  Jacinto  Alonso  Malvenda,  fbr  whose 

oftener  than  in  a  good  one.    Huerta,  Si-  **  Bureo  de  las   Musas,**  1631,   and  his 

nónimos  Castellanos,  Valencia,  1807, 2  tom.  **Trope8on  de  la  Bisa,**  (sine  anno,)  see 

12mo,  ad  verb.  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  821,  and  Fuster,  Tom. 

Poenias  burUncoMy   ot  poetry  in   the  I.  p.  252.    Oayangos  adds,  "La  Cosqui- 

nature  of  broad  forcé  or  parody,  took  much  Ua  del  Qusto,**  1629.    And  (2.)  Luis  An* 

the  place  of  satirical  poetry  properly  so  tonio,  who  published  at  Zaragosa,  in  1668, 

ealled  ;  and  unless  when  the  Inquisition  his  **  Nuevo  Plato  de  Manjares,**  in  which 

interfered  witti  it  for  its  immorality  or  for  the  Ballads  and  Letrillas  are  claimed  to  be 

other  less  Justiflable  causes,  it  had  good  good. 
snocess  in  Spián.    Of  many  writen  I  have 
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both  are  generally  written  in  the  Italian  terza  rima,  and 
both  are  ofteii  thrown  into  the  form  of  epistles.*  Gar- 
cilasso  could  write  elegies  in  their  true  spirit ;  but  the 
second  that  pasees  under  that  ñame  in  his  \torks  is  merely 
a  familiar  epistle  to  a  friend.  So  is  the  first  by  Figueroa, 
which  is  followed  by  others  in  a  tone  more  appropriate  to 
their  titles.  But  all  are  in  the  Italian  verse  and  manner, 
and  two  of  them  in  the  Italian  language.  The  eleven 
'*  Lamentations/'  as  he  calis  them,  of  Silvestre,  are  ele- 
giac  epistles  to  his  lady-love,  written  in  the  oíd  Castilian 
measures,  and  not  without  the  oíd  Castilian  poetical 
spirit.  Cantoral  fails  ;  ñor  can  the  Argensolas  and  Borja 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  though  they  wrote  in  diñerent 
manners,  some  of  which  were  scarcely  elegiac.  Herrera 
is  too  lyric  —  too  lofty,  perhaps,  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  genius  —  to  write  good  elegies  ;  but  some  of  those 
on  his  love,  and  one  in  which  he  mourns  over  the  pas- 
sions  that  sur  vi  ve  the  decay  of  his  youth,  have  certainly 
both  beauty  and  tendemess. 

Eioja,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  true 
temperament,  and  to  have  written  elegies  from  instinct, 
though  he  called  them  Silvas ;  while  Quevedo,  if  he  were 
the  author  of  the  poems  that  pass  under  the  ñame  of  the 
Bachiller  de  la  Torre,  must  have  done  violence  to  his 
genius  in  the  composition  of  ten  short  pieces,  which  he 
calis  Endechas,  in  Adonian  verse,  but  which  read  much 
like  imitations  of  some  of  the  gentler  among  the  oíd 
ballads.     If  to  these  we  add  the  thirteen  elegies  of  Ville- 

«  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  to  be  [Lima],  in  Pera.    While  there,  in  1696,  be 

found  in  the  '*  Primera  Parte  del  Parnaso  went  to  México.     He  was   nearly   ship- 

Antártico,''  by  Diego  Mexia,  printed  at  wrecked  on  his  passage,  and  had  a  painful 

Seville,  1608,  4to,  and  the  only  portion  of  journey  by  land  afterwards  to  the  place  of 

it  ever  printed.    It  consists  of  an  original  his  destination  •,  but  in  the  coorse  of  three 

poetical  letter  by  a  lady  to  Mexia,  and  months  that  his  travels  lasted  he  wrote  the 

a  translation  of  twenty-one  of  the  Epistles  greater  part  of  these  translations,  which  he 

of  Ovid  and  his  ^  Ibis  "  ;  all  in  terza  rima^  calis  "  las  primicias  de  mi  pobre  musa,"  and 

and  nearly  all  in  puré  and  beautiful  Gas-  which,  haying  completed  them  in  México, 

tillan  verse.    In  the  edition  in  the  collec-  he  sent  to  his  native  city  in  Spain  for  pub- 

tíon  of  Fernandez,  Tom.  XIX.,  1799,  the  llcation.    He  says  in  his  Preface,  that  he 

epistle  by  the  lady  is  omitted,  which  is  uses  the  terza  rima  as  being  peculiarly 

a  pity,  since  it  contains  notices  of  several  appropriate  to  render  Latín  elegiac  verse  ;' 

South  American  poets.  —  an   opinión  contrasting   strongly  with 

Diego  Mexia  was  a  native  of  Seville,  but  that  expressed   by  Villegas.     See  ante^ 

became  an  Oydor  in  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  Ohap.  n.  note  22,  and  notes  of  Gayangos. 
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• 
gas,  nearly  all  of  which  are  epistles,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  light  and  amusing  epistles,  we  shall  havc  what  is 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  small  división  of  Spanish 
poetry  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuríes, 
that  has  not  been  already  considered.  From  the  whole, 
we  should  natural ly  infer  that  the  Spanish  temperament 
was  little  fítted  to  the  subdued,  simple,  and  gentle  tone 
of  the  proper  elegy ;  a  conclusión  that  is  undoubtedly 
true,  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  Garcüasso  and 
Bioja,  the  best  and  most  elegiac  portions  of  whose  poetry 
do  not  even  bear  its  name.^^ 

Pastoral  poetry  in  Spain  is  directly  connected  with 
elegiac,  through  the  eclogues  of  Garcilasso,  which  unite 
the  attributes  of  both.  To  his  school,  indeed,  including 
Boscan  and  Mendoza,  we  trace  the  earliest  suc-  pagtoroi 
cessful  specimens  of  the  more  formal  Spanish  p««^- 
pastoral,  with  the  characteristics  still  récognized.  But 
its  origin  is  much  earlier.  The  climate  and  condition  of 
the  Península,  which  from  a  very  remote  period  had 
favored  the  shepherd's  Ufe  and  his  pursuits,  facilitated, 
no  doubt,  if  they  did  not  occasion,  the  first  introduc- 
tion  into  Spanish  poetry  of  a  pastoral  tone,  whose 
echoes  are  heard  far  back  among  the  oíd  ballads.  But 
the  Italian  forms  of  pastoral  verse  were  naturalized  as 
soon  as  they  were  introduced.  Figueroa,  Cantoral,  Mon- 
temayor,  and  Saa  de  Miranda  —  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  Portuguese,  and  all  of  whom  visited  Italy  and  lived 
there  —  contributed  their  efforts  to  those  of  Garcilasso 

10  The  best  elegiac  poetry  in  the  Spanish  just  eleren  sylIableSf  the  poem  was  taiá  to 

language  is,   perhaps,   that   in   the   two  be  written  in  endecha»  reales.    See  Co- 

divisions  of  the  first  eclogue  of  Garoilasso.-  Tarrabias,  and  the  Academy,  ad  verbum^ 

Elegies,  or  moumful  poems  of  any  kind,  who  give  no  oplnicm.   Wolf  thinks  it  comes 

are  oftcn  called  Endechas  in  Spanish,  as  from   the  Proven^al   Dec,   DechOy   etc., 

La  Turre  called  his  sad  amatory  poems  j  "want,"  "loss,"  etc.,   (see  Jnlius,  Qer- 

but  the  origin  of  the  word  is  not  settled,  man  translation  of  this  History,  Yol.  II. 

Dor  its  meaning  well  defined.    Venegas,  in  pp.  734,  735,)  and  Dies,  in  his  excellent 

a  vocabulary  of  obscure  words  at  the  end  ^*  Etymologisches  WSrterbuch  der  Roma- 

of  his  "  Agonía  del  Tránsito  de  la  Muerte,**  nischen  Sprachen,"  (1853,  in  verb.  I>ee, 

1574,  p.  370,  says  he  thinks  it  comes  from  p.  607,)  comes  to  the  same  conclosion.    I 

inde  jetees^  as  if  the  mourner  addressed  think  they  are  right.    In  fiAct,  Endechas 

the  dead  body.     But  this  is  absurd.    It  itself,  in  the  sense  of  something  toanted^ 

may  come  from  the  Greek  Vv  Jixu,  for  when  or  missvngy  is  in  Raynouard,  Lexique  Ro- 

the  last  Terse  of  each  stanxa  contained  man,  1840,  Tom.  n.  p.  20. 
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• 
and  Boscan,  by  writing  Spanish  eclogues  in  the  Italian 
^^  ¿g  manner,  All  had  a  good  degree  of  success,  but 
Miranda,  uone  SO  much  as  Saa  de  Miranda,  who  was  born 
in  1496,  and  died  in  1568,  and  wbo,  from  the  prompt- 
ings  of  his  own  genius,  renounced  the  profession  of  the 
law,  to  which  he  was  bred,  and  the  favor  of  the  court, 
where  his  prospecte  were  high,  in  order  to  devote  him^ 
«elf  to  poetry. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Portuguese  who  wrote  in  the 
forms  introduced  by  Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  and  none, 
perhaps,  since  his  time  has  appeared  in  them  with  more 
grace  and  power,  —  certainly  none  in  the  particular  form 
of  eclogues.  His  pastoral s,  however,  are  not  all  in  the 
new  manner.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  are  in  the 
ancient  short  verse,  and  seem  to  have  been  written  before 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  chango  that  had  just  been 
effected  in  Spanish  poetry.  But  all  of  them  are  in  one 
spirit,  and  are  marked  by  a  simplicity  that  well  becomes 
the  class  of  compositions  to  which  they  belong,  though  it 
may  rarely  be  found  in  them,  This  is  true,  both  when  he 
writes  his  beáutiful  pastoral  story  of  "  The  Mondego,'' 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  Garcilasso,  and  contains  an 
account  of  himself  addressed  to  the  king  ;  and  when  he 
writes  his  seventh  eclogue,  which  is  in  the  forms  of  Enzina 
and  Vicente,  and  seems  to  have  been  acted  amidst  the  re- 
joicings  of  the  noble  family  of  Pereira,  after  one  of  their 
number  had  returned  from  military  service  against  the 
Turks. 

But  a  love  of  the  country,  of  country  scenery  and 
country  occupations,  pervades  nearly  everything  Saa  de 
Miranda  wrote.  The  very  animáis  seem  to  be  treated  by 
him  with  more  naturalness  and  familiarity  than  they  are 
elsewhere  ;  andrthroughout  the  whole  of  his  poetry,  there 
is  an  ease  and  amenity  that  show  it  comes  from  the  heart. 
Why  he  wrote  so  much  in  Spanish,  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
tell.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  language  more  poetical 
than  his  nativo  Portuguese,  or  perhaps  he  had  merely 
personal  reasons  for  his  preference.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  six  out  of  his  eight  eclogues  are 
composed  in  natural,  flowing  Castilian ;  and  the  result  of 
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the  whole  is,  that,  while  on  all  accounts  he  is  placed 
among  the  four  or  ñve  principa  poeta  of  his  own  country, 
he  occupies  a  poeition  of  enviable  distinction  among  those 
of  the  prouder  nation  that  soon  became,  for  a  time,  its 
masters." 

Montemayor,  Polo,   and  their  followers  in  prose  pas- 
torals,  scattered  bucolic  verse  of  all  kinds  freely  through 
their  fictions  ;  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  they  added 
to  the  interest  and  merit  of  their  stories  by  this  sort  of 
ornament.     One  of  those  who  had  least  success 
in  it  was  Cervantes  ;  and  of  those  who  had  most,   pitorai 
Balbuena  stands  in  the  first  rank.     His  *'  Golden  ^^^' 
Age ''  contains  some  of  the  best  and  most  original  ec- 
logues  in  the  language  ;    wrítten,  indeed,  rather  in  the 
free,  rustic  tone  of  Theocritus,  than  with  the  carefiíl  fínish 
of  Virgil,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  attractive." 

Of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  we  possess  an  eclogue  bet- 
ter  than  anything  else  he  has  left  us ;  ^*  and  of  Pedro  de 
Padilla,  the  friend  of  Cervantes  and  of  Silvestre,  a  re- 
markable  improvisator  and  a  much  loved  man,  we  have  a 
number  of  pastoral  poems  which  carry  with  them  a  pic- 
turesque,  antique  air,  from  being  made  up  in  part  of 
ballads  and  villancicos}^  Pedro  de  Enzinas  attempted  to 
write  religious  eclogues,  and  failed ;  *^  but,  in  the  estáb- 
il There  are  many  editiona  of  the  Works  it  should  be  noted  here,  wrote  other  ee- 
of  Saa  de  Miranda  j  but  the  second  and  logues,  whidí  are  in  his  Cancionero,  1588, 
best  (8. 1. 1614,  4to)  is  preceded  by  a  lifé    ff.  111,  etc. 

of  him,  which  claims  to  have  been  com-  is  It  is  found  in  the  important  collec- 
posed  by  his  personal  flriends,  and  which  tion,  the  ^*  Flores,"  of  Espinosa,  t  66, 
States  the  odd  &ct,  that  the  lady  of  whom  where  it  first  appeared. 
he  was  enamored  was  so  ugly  that  the  i^  "  Églogas  Pastoriles  de  Pedro  de  Pa. 
family  declined  the  match  until  he  had  dilla,"  Sevilla,  1582,  4to  •,  thirteen  in  num- 
well  considered  the  matter  ;  but  that  he  ber,  in  all  measures,  and  the  last  one 
persevered,  and  became  so  fondly  attached  partly  in  prose.  Of  Padilla,  who  was 
to  her,  that  he  died,  at  last,  ftrom  grief  at  much  connected  with  the  men  of  letters 
her  loss.  His  merits  as  a  poet  are  well  of  his  time,  all  neédful  notices  may  be 
discussed  by  Ant.  das  Neves  Pereira,  in  found  in  Navarrete,  "  Vida  de  Cervantes," 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  '*  Memorias  de  Litt.  pp.  396-402,  and  in  Clemencin's  Notes  to 
Portuguesa "  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  147.  The  cúrate 
Sciences,  Lisboa,  1793,  pp.  99,  etc.  Some  well  says  of  hir "  Tesoro  de  Poesías,"  (Ma- 
of  his  works  are  in  the  Spanish  Index  drid,  1587,  12mo,)  "  They  would  be  better 
Expurgatorius,  1667,  p.  72.  if  they  were  fewer.»'    They  fill  above  nine 

12  Of  the  poets  whose  eclogues  are  found    hundred  pages,  and  are  in  all  forms  and 
in  their  prose  pastorals  I  shall  speak  at    styles.    Padilla  died  as  late  as  1599.    See 
large  when   I   examine    this  división  of    ante^  Period  11.  Chap.  XXIX.  note  9. 
Spanish  romantic   fiction.     Montemayor,        is  There  are  six  of  them,  in  terza  and 
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lished  forms,  Juan  de  Morales  and  Gómez  Tapia,  who  are 
hardly  known  except  for  single  attempts  of  this  kind,*' 
and  Vicente  Espinel,  —  among  whose  eclogues,  that  in 
which  a  Soldier  and  a  Shepherd  discuss  the  Spanish  wars 
in  Italy  is  both  original  and  poetical/^  —  were  all  suc- 
cessful. 

The  eclogues  of  Lope  de  Vega,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready  spoken,  drew  after  them  a  train  of  imitations,  like 
his  other  popular  poetry.  But  neither  Balvas,  ñor  Ville- 
gas, ñor  Carrillo,  ñor  the  Prince  of  Esquilache  equalled 
him.  Quevedo  alone  among  his  compeers,  and  he  only 
if  he  is  the  author  of  the  poems  of  the  Bachiller  de  la 
Torre,  proved  himself  a  rival  of  the  great  master,  unless 
we  must  give  an  equal  place  to  Pedro  de  Espinosa,  whose 
story  of  "  The  Genil,''  half  elegiac  and  half  pastoral,  is 
the  happiest  and  raost  original  specimen  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  which  Boscan  in  his  ^'  Hero  and  Leander ''  gave 
the  first  imperfect  exaraple.**  Pedro  Soto  de  Koxas,  — 
who  wrote  short  lyric  poems  with  spirit,  as  well  as 
eclogues,  —  Zarate,  and  ülloa,  belong  to  the  same  school, 
which  was  continued,  by  Texada  Gomes  de  los  Keyes, 
Barrios  the  Jew,  and  Inez  de  la  Cruz  the  Mexican  nun, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  centurj.  But  in  all  its  forms, 
whether  tending  to  become  too  lyrical,  as  it  does  in 
Figueroa,  or  too  narrative,  as  in  Espinosa,  Spanish  pasto- 
Meritaof  ^^^  poetry  shows  fewer  of  the  defects  that  ac- 
Spa^sh  company  such  poetry  everywhere,  and  more  of 
verse.  the  mcrits  that  render  it  a  gentle  and  idealized 

representation  of  nature  and  country  life,  than  can  per- 
haps  be  found  in  any  other  literature  of  modem  times. 
The  reason  is,  that  there  was  more  of  a  true  pastoral 
character  in  Spain  on  which  to  build  it.** 

ottava  rima,  with  a  few  lyrical  poems  in-  by  Argote  de  Molina,  1582.    It  is  on  the 

terspersed,  in  other  measures  and  in  a  woods  of  Aranjuez,  and  was  written  after 

better  tone,  in  a  volume  entitled  *^  Versos  the  birth  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  ü. ;  but 

Espiritoalee,'*  Cuenca,  15§6, 12mo.    Their  its  descriptions  are  long  and  wearisome. 

author  was  a  monk.  17  Rimas,  1591,  ff.  50  -  57. 

i«  The  eclogue  of  Morales  is  in  Espi-  18  Espinosa  includes  it  in  his  "  Flores,»» 

nosa,  f.  48,  and  that  of  Tapia  occurs  —  f.  107,  and  it  is  reprinted  in  the  Biblioteca 

where  we  should  hardly  look  for  it  —  in  of  Ribadeneyra,  Tom.  XXIX.  p.  474. 

the    "  Libro   de    Montería,     que    mandó  10  The  authors  roentioned  in  this  para- 

escribir  el  Rey  Don  Alfonso  XI.,»»  edited  graph  are,  I  bclieve,  all  more  amply  no- 
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Quite  as  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  national  genius 
as  its  pastorals  were  short  poems  in  different  forms,  but 
in  an  epigrammatic  spirit,  which  appeared  through  the 
whole  of  the  best  age  of  its  literature.  They 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  are  generally  amor-  ^*'*™** 
ous,  and  always  sentimental.  Of  these,  not  a  few  are 
very  short  and  pointed.  They  are  found  in  the  oíd  Canci- 
oneros and  Romanceros,  among  the  works  of  Maldonado, 
Silvestre,  Villegas,  Góngora,  and  others  of  less  merit,  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  They  are  generally  in  the  truest 
tone  of  popular  verse.  One,  which  was  set  to  music,  was 
in  these  few  simple  words  :  — 

To  what  ear  shall  I  tell  my  griefs, 

Gentle  love  mine  ? 
To  what  ear  shall  I  tell  mj  griefs, 

If  not  to  thine  ?  » 

And  another,  of  the  same  period,  which  was  on  a  Sigh, 
and  became  the  subject  of  more  than  one  gloss,  was 
hardly  less  simple  :  — 

O  gentle  sigh !    O  gentle  sigh  1 
For  no  more  happiness  I  praj, 
Than,  every  time  thou  goest  to  Grod, 
To  follow  where  thou  lead'st  the  way.21 

But  of  those  a  little  longer  and  more  elabórate  a  favor- 
able specimen  may  be  found  in  Camoens,  who  wrote  such 
with  tendemess  and  beauty,  not  only  in  his  own  language, 
but  sometimos  in  Spanish,  as  in  the  following  lines  on  a 

ticed  bj  me  elsewhere,  except  Pedro  Soto  A  quien  contaré  mii  qncgas, 

de  Eoxas.    He  was  a  friend  of  Lope  de  Si  Ayo*  no  ? 

Vega,  and  published  in  Madrid,  1623,  4to,  ^^.^  -  „„ ,  ....   .    -  .  ^.^  ^^^  .     ««i» 

. .     .,  TV  -     j     A        «*  •  Faber  round  this  and  a  íew  more  in  Sali- 

hia    "  Desengaño  de  Amor,"  —  a  volume        *  ^     j.,  «    ,     ,  e>*»*       ^    1      ^  »^ 

-_..•;.,.,.  '  XV    u    *  na  8  treatise  on  Music,  1677,  and  placed  It, 

of  poems  m  the  Italian  manner,  the  best       .^.  , ,      . ,  /         Ti., 

,     ,.  .  ..  j.,        j,  with  a  considerable   number   of  similar 

of  which  are  the  madrigals  and  eclogues.      .     .  .^,         t    xv    ^    *      1  « 

Gayangos  cites  two  other  poetical  worls  of  '^^^  ,r"',^      °?n,     ^^  ' 

Roxas, "  Los  Rayos  del  Faetón,"  1639,  and  »»^«  collectíon,  pp.  808,  etc. 
"  Parayso  cerrado,"  1652  5  neither  of  valué,  ^  q  dulc«rKuipiio  mió  I 

and  the.  last,  which  is  an  account  of  a  i^o  quisiera  dicha  mas, 

pleasure  garden  he  had  in  the  Albaycin,  Que  las  reces  que  á  Dios  ras 

being  disñgured  with  the  extravagances  Hallarme  donde  te  enyio. 

of  cultismo  to  a  degree  remarkable  even 

in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  übeda,  1688,  was  the  flrst,  I  think,  who 

20  A  quien  contaré  yo  mis  qn^as,  paraphrased  this  epigram  j  but  where  he 

Mi  lindo  amor  ;  discoyered  it  I  do  not  know. 
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concealed  and  unhappy  passion,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
probably  a  snatch  of  some  oíd  song,  and  the  rest  his  Dwn 
glosa  upon  them  :  — 

Within,  within,  my  sorrow  lives, 
But  outwardly  no  token  gives. 

AU  young  and  gentle  in  the  sonl, 
Al]  hidden  from  men's  eyes, 
Deep,  deep  within  it  lies, 

And  Bcorns  the  body's  low  control. 
As  in  the  flint  the  hidden  spark 
Gives  outwardly  no  sign  or  mark, 

Within,  witMn  my  sorrow  lives  .22 

The  number  of  such  compositions,  in  their  difíerent 
Berious  forms,  is  great ;  but  the  number  of  the  second 
kind  —  those  in  a  lighter  and  livelier  tone  —  is  still 
greater.  The  Argensolas,  Villegas,  Lope  de  Vegar,  Que- 
vedo,  the  Prince  Esquilache,  Rebolledo,  and  not  a  few 
others,  wrote  them  with  spirit  and  effect.  Of  all,  how-. 
ever,  who  indulged  in  them,  nobody  devoted  to  their  com- 
position  80  much  zeal,  and  on  the  whole  obtained  so  much 
success,  as  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  who,  though  of  the 
culto  school,  seemed  able  to  shake  off  much  of  its  in- 
fluence,  when  he  remembered  that  he  was  a  fellow-country- 
man  of  Martial. 

He  took  for  the  foundation  of  his  humor  the  remarkable 
owen  and  Latiu  epigrams  of  John  Owen,  the  English  Prot- 
La  Torre,  estaut,  who  died  in  1622,  and  whose  witty  vol- 
uráe  has  been  often  translated  and  printed  at  home  and 
abroad  down  to  our  own  times  ;  —  a  volume,  it  should  be 
noted,  so  offensive  to  the  Romish  Church  as  to  have  been 
early  placed  on  its  Index  Expurgatorius.  But  La  Torre 
avoided  whatever  could  give  umbrage  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authoríties  of  his  time,  and,  adding  a  great  number  of 
original  epigrams  quite  as  good  as  those  he  translated, 


22  De  dentro  tengo  mi  mal,  S'  encubre  en  el  pedernal, 

Que  de  fora  no  ay  sefiaL  De  dentro  tengo  mi  maL 

E.ts:rCor"""         c«„»«.i«««.L...«.,i«».4*,  f.m. 

El  alma  sola  la  siente, 

Qu»  el  cuerpo  no  es  dipo  della  :  Several  that  precede  and  foUow^,  both  in 

Como  la  yiva  aentella  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  are  worth  notice. 
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made  a  coUection  that  filis  two  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
was  printed  in  1682,  after  its  aiithor's  death.^ 

But  though  he  wrote  more  good  epigrams,  and  in  a 
greater  variety  of  forma,  than  any  other  individual  Span- 
iard,  he  did  not,  perhaps,  write  the  best  or  the  most  na- 
tional ;  for  a  few  of  those  that  still  remain  anonymous, 
and  a  still  smaller  number  by  Rebolledo,  seem  to  claim 
this  distinction.  Of  the  sort  of  wit  frequently  affected  in 
these  slight  compositions  the  foUowing  is  an  example  :  — 

Fair  lady,  when  yoiir  beads  yon  take. 

No  doubt  your  prayer  is  stíll 
Either  for  my  poor  murdered  sake, 

Or  else  for  yours  that  kill.2* 

Rebolledo  was  sometimes  happier  than  he  is  in  this  epi- 
gram,  though  rarely  more  national. 

Didactic  poetry  in  unsettled  and  uncertain  forms  ap- 
peared  early  in  Spain,  and  took,  from  time  to  time,  the 
air  both  of  moral  philosophy  and  of  religious  instruction. 
Specimens  of  it  in  the  oíd  long-line  stanza  are  Dwactic 
found  from  the  age  of  Berceo  to  that  of  the  chan-  poetry. 
cellor  Ayala;  few,  indeed,  in  number,  but  sufficiently 
marked  in  character  to  show  their  purpose.  Later,  exam- 
ples  become  more  numerous,  and  present  themselves  in 
forms  somewhat  improved.  Several  such  occur  in  the 
Cancioneros,  among  the  best  of  which  are  Ludueña's 
'^  Rules  for  Good-Breeding "  ;  ''The  Complaint  of  For- 
tune,'' in  imitation  of  Bias,  by  Diego  de  San  Pedro  ;*  and 
the  ''  Coplas  "  of  Don  Juan  Manuel  of  Portugal,  on  the 

28  '*  Agudezas  de  Juan  Oven,  etc.,  con  two  hundred  of  them,  and  they  are  re- 
Adiciones  por  Francisco  de  la  Torre,"  Ma-  printed  by  Ribadeneyra  in  his  Biblioteca, 
drid,  1674, 1682,  2  tom.  4to.    Oven  is  the  Tom.  XLII.,  but   not   ten   of  them  are 
Owen  or  Audoenus  of  Wood's  "  Athen»  graceful  or  spirited. 
Oxon.,"  Tom.  II.  p.  320.    His  "  Epigram-  24  Pues  el  rosario  tomidi, 
mata,"  printed  about  a  dosen  times  be>  No  dudo  que  le  recéis 
tween  1606  and  1795,  were  placed  on  the                   ^o^  mí,  que  muerto  me  habéis, 
list  of  prohibited  books  in  1664.    Inder,                 O  porros,  que  me  matáis. 
Rom»,  1786,  8to,  p.  216.     The  Epigrams                   Rebolledo,  Obras,  1778,  Tom.  L  p.  887. 
of  Miguel  Moreno,   which  belong  to  the  Camoens  had  the  same  idea  in  some  Por- 
reign  of  Philip  IV.,  but  were  not  pub-  tugúese  redondillas,  (Rimas,  1698,  f.  169,) 
lished,  I  believe,    till  1736,  might  haré  so  that  I  suspect  both  of  them  took  it 
been  mentioned    here,    but  they  are,  in  firom  some  oíd  popular  epigram.    See  ante, 
general,  very  apiri tless.    There  are  just  Chap.  XXII.  note  46. 
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Seven  Deadly  Sins  5 —  all  of  them  authors  known  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Boscan's  poem  on  his 
own  Conversión,  that  of  Silvestre  on  *'  Self-knowledge/' 
that  of  Castilla  on  *'  The  Virtues/'  and  that  of  Juan  de 
Mendoza  on  '*  A  Happy  Life/'  continué  the  series  through 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  without  materially  ad- 
vancing  its  claims  or  its  character.^ 


^  The  poema  of  Boscan  and  Silvestre 
are  found  in  their  respective  works,  al- 
ready  examined ;  but  of  Francisco  de 
Castilla  and  of  Juan  de  Mendoza  and  their 
poetry  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some 
notice,  as  their  ñames  have  not  occurred 
before. 

Castilla  was  a  gentleman  apparently  of 
the  oíd  national  tyx>e,  descended  from  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  Pedro 
el  Cruel.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles 
V.,  and  passed  his  youth  near  the  person 
of  that  great  sovereign  ;  but,  as  he  says  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Cala- 
horra, he  at  last  '*  withdrew  himself,  dis- 
gusted  alike  with  the  abhorred  rabble  and 
senseless  Ufe  oi  the  court,"  and  '^chose 
the  estáte  of  matrimony,  as  one  more  safe 
for  his  soul  and  better  suited  to  his  worldly 
condition."  How  he  taxeá  in  this  experi- 
ment  he  does  not  tell  us  ;  but,  missiug,  in 
the  retirement  it  brought  with  it,  those 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  he  bought,  as  be 
says,  "  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  other 
surer  and  wiser  f^iends,''  whose  counsels 
and  teachings  he  put  into  verse,  that  bis 
weak  memory  might  the  better  preserve 
them.  The  result  of  this  life  merely  con- 
tempíative  was  a  book,  in  which  he  gives 
US,  flrst,  his  "  Theórica  de  Virtudes,'*  or 
an  explanation,  in  the  oíd  short  Spanish 
verse,  accompanied  with  a  prose  gloss,  of 
the  diflTerent  Virtues,  ending  with  the 
vengeful  Nemesis  *,  next,  a  Treatise  on 
Friendship,  in  long  nine-line  stanzas  ;  and 
then,  puccessively,  a  Satire  on  Human 
Life  and  its  vain  comforts ;  an  Allegory  on 
Worldly  Happiness  *,  a  series  of  Exhorta- 
tions  to  Virtue  and  Holiness,  which  he  has 
unsuitably  called  Proverbs  ;  and  a  short 
discussion,  in  décimas,  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  At  the  end,  separately  paged, 
as  if  it  were  quite  a  distinot  treatise,  we 
have  a  counterpart  to  the  "Theórica  de 
Virtudes,"  called  the  "  Prática  de  las  Vir- 
tudes de  los  Buenos  Beyes  de  España  ; " 


a  poem  in  above  two  hundred  octave 
stanzas,  on  the  Virtues  of  the  Eings  of 
Spain,  beginning  with  Alario  the  Goth  and 
ending  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  it  with  abundance  of 
oourtly  flattery.  The  whole  volume,  both 
in  the  prose  and  verse,  is  written  in  the 
manly  oíd  Castilian  style,  sometimes  en- 
cumbered  with  leaming,  but  oftener  rich, 
pithy,  and  flowing.  The  foUowing  stanza, 
written  apparently  when  its  author  waa 
already  disgusted  with  his  oourt  life,  but 
had  not  given  it  up,  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men  of  his  best  manner  :  — 

Nunca  tanto  el  marinero 

Desseo  llegar  al  puerto 

Con  fortuna ; 

Ni  en  batalla  el  buen  guerrero 

Ser  de  su  victoria  cierto 

Quando  puna ; 

Ni  madre  al  ausente  hijo 

Por  mar  con  tanta  afición 

Le  desseo. 

Como  haver  un  escondrijo 

Sin  contienda  en  un  rincón 

Desseo  yo. 

f.  45.  b. 

Never  did  mariner  desire 

To  reach  his  destined  port 

With  happy  fete  ; 

Ne'er  did  good  warrior,  in  the  flre 

Of  battle,  victoiy  court, 

With  hopes  elate  ; 

Ñor  mother  for  her  child*s  dear  life, 

Tossed  on  the  stormy  wave, 

So  eamest  pray, 

As  I  for  some  safe  cave 

To  hide  me  from  this  restless  strife 

In  peace  away. 

An  edition  of  Castilla's  very  rare  volume 
may  have  been  printed  about  1636,  when 
it  was  licensed  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it, 
ñor  any  notice  of  it  The  copies  I  have 
are  a  small  4to,  black  letter,  printed  at 
Saragossa  in  1552,  and  two  in  12mo, 
printed  at  Alcalá,  1563  and  1564  ;  the  last 
two  being  really  one  edition,  with  diSérent 
dates  on  the  title-pages.  Gayangos  notes 
an  edition  of  Murcia,  1518,  and  says  that 
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In  tlie  age  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  didactic,  like  most 
of  the  other  branches  of  Spanish  poetry,  spreade  out  more 
broadly.     Francisco  de  Guzman's  "  Opinions  of 
Wise  Men,"  and  especially  his  dull  allegory  of     """"^ 
"  Moral  Triumphs/'  in  imitation  of  Petrarch,  are,  for  their 
length,  the  most  important  of  the  different  didactic  poema 
which  that  period  produced.**    But  more  charac- 
terístic  than  either  is  the  deeply  teligious  letter 
of  Francisco  de  Aldana  to  Montano,  in  16Y3  ;  and  much 
more  beautiful  and  touching  than  either  is  one 
written  at  about  the  same  time  by  Juan  Rufo 
to  his  infant  son,  fiUed  with  gentle  afiection  and  wise 
counsels. 

Neither  should  a  cali  made  by  Aldana,  in  the  ñame  of 
military  glory,  to  Philip  himself,  urging  him  to  defend  the 
suffering  Church,  be  overlooked.  It  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  its  subject,  and  may  well  be  put  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  eamest  and  sad  persuasions  to  peace  by  Virues, 
who  was  yet  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  with  Cantorales 
winning  invitation  to  the  quietness  of  a  country  life. 
Some  of  the  religious  poetry  of  Diego  de  Murillo  and 

when  Castilla  wrote  his  poetry  be   was    small.    I  cite  eight  Unes,  as  a  specimen  of 
Oovemor  of  Basa,  Guadix,  and  some  other    its  peculiar  manner  and  rhymes :  — 
places.    But  this  seems  to  be  contrary  to       ^     ^  ,      ^ 

tbe  intimations   of  bis    retirement   from  ^Í^J^^^^^^Z^Z^X^. 

_  .               .      .  .     ,.                   ,.           .  J¡'^  n***  plazer  mortal,  que  como  neno 

affairs  contained  in  tbe  poems  themselves.  Se  sec»  y  puM  como  humo  en  ylento, 

Tbe  poetry  of  Juan  Hurtado  de  Men*  De  yanot  tragos  de  ayre  muy  relleno, 

doza,  wbo  was  Regidor  of  Madrid,  and  a  Qaando  la»  negras  velas  yan  en  lleno 

member  of  tbe  Cortes  of  1544,  is,  perhaps.  Del  mal  plazer,  villano  peligroso, 

more  rare  than  that  of   Castilla,  and  is  i>e  buen  principio  y  de  buen  fln  ageno, 

contained  in  a  small  volume  printed  at  No  haUa  en  esta  vida  su  reposo. 

Alcalá  in  1550,  and  entitled  "  Buen  Placer  Mendosa  was  a  person  of  muob  considera- 

trovado  en  trese  discantes  de  quarta  rima  tion  in  bis  time,  and  is  noticed  as  sucb  by 

Castellana  según  imitación  de  trobas  Fran-  Quintana,  (Historia  de   Madrid,  Madrid, 

oesas,^'  ec.    It  oonsists   of  tbirteen  dis-  1629,  folio,)  who  gives  one  of  his  sonnets  at 

courses  on  a  bappy  life,  its  means  and  f.  27,  and  a  sketch  of  his  character  at  f. 

motives,  all  written  in  stanxas  of  four  Unes  245.    There  are  several  poems  by  him  in 

each,  which  their  author   calis  Freneh,  tbe  Cancionero  of  1554.    See  antef  Yol.  I. 

I  suppose  because  tbey  are   longer  lines  p.  393,  note  8. 

than  thoee  in  the  oíd  national  measures,  ^  Tbe  *'  Triunfos  Morales  de  Francisco 

and  rhymed  altemately,  —  the  rhymes  of  de  Gusman"    (Sevilla,  1581,    12mo)    are 

one  stanza  running  into  the  next.    At  tbe  imitations  of  Petrarca^s  **  Trionfl,"  but  are 

end  is  a  Canto  Real,  as  it  is  called,  on  a  much  more  didactic,  giving,  for  instanoe, 

yerse  in  the  Psalms,  composed  in  tbe  same  under  the  head  of  ^*  The  Triumph  of  Wis- 

manner*,  and  several  smaller  {toems,  one  doro,"  the  opinions  of  the  wise  men  of 

of  which  is  a  kin^of  religious  villancico,  antiquity  ;  and  under  the  head  of  '*  The 

and  four  of  them  sonnets.    The  tone  of  Triumph  of  Prudence,"  the  general  rules 

the  whole  is  didactic,  and  its  poetical  valué  for  prudent  conduct. 
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Pedro  de  Salas,  in  the  next  reigns,  with  several  of  the 
otherdidac-  ^^^^  cpistles  of  the  Argensolas,  Artieda,  and 
tic  poeta.  Mesa,  should  be  added ;  but  they  are  all  com- 
paratively  short  poems,  except  those  by  Murillo  on  three 
of  the  Words  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  which  extend 
to  several  hundred  lines  on  each  word,  and  which,  though 
disfigured  by  antithesis  and  exaggeration,  are  strongly 
marked  specimens  of  the  Catholic  didactic  spirit.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  group,  — 
partly  because  the  way  had  been  already  prepared  for  it 
by  the  publication,  in  1591,  of  a  good  translation  of 
Horace's  **  Art  of  Poetry ''  by  Espinel,  and  partly  from 
other  causes,^  —  we  have,  at  last,  a  proper  didactic  poem, 
Juan  de  ^^  rathcr  an  attempt  at  one.  It  is  by  Juan  de 
la  Cueva.  Ja  Cucva,  who  in  1605  wrote  in  terza  rima  three 
epistles,  which  he  entitled  "  Egemplar  Poético,''  and 
which  constitute  the  oldest  formal  and  original  effort  of 
the  kind  in  the  Spanish  language.  Regarded  as  a  whole, 
they  are,  indeed,  far  from  being  a  complete  Art  of  Poetry, 
and  in  some  parts  they  are  injudicious  and  inconsequent ; 
but  they  not  unfrequently  contain  passages  of  acute  criti- 
cism  in  flowing  verse,  and  they  have,  besides,  the  n^^rit 

37  The  volume  containing  the  poem  of       Murillo  was  born  in  1665  and  died  in 

Murillo,  —  "  Sobre  las  tres  primeras  Pala-  1616  ;  —  the  volume  of  his  poetry  being 

bras  de  las  siete  que  dixo  Christo  en  la  posthumons,  and  held,  no  doubt,  of  small 

Cruz," — contains,  also,  several  poems  of  accoont  compared  with  his  sermons  and 

equal  length,  and  a  considerable  number  religious  works  in  prose.    He  should  be 

of  shorter  ones,  which  last  are  the  best.  noticed,  however,  as  having  been  among 

It  is  entitled  **  Divina,  dulce  y  provechosa  those  who  maintained  the  ancient  privi- 

Poesia  compuesta  por  el  Padre  Fray  Diego  leges  of  Aragón  against  Philip  n.    La- 

Murillo,"  ec.,  Qarago^a,  1616,  ]2mo,  ff.  tassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  II.  p.  206. 

264.    Its  Castilian  purity  of  style  is,  for       ^8  The  "  Arte  Poética"  of  Espinel  is  the 

the  time  when  it  was  published,  remark-  flrst   thing  published    in   the    "  Parnaso 

able  ;  but  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  Español"  of  Sedaño,  1768,  and  was  vehe- 

grossness  of  its  religious  ideas.    The  fol-  mently    attacked    by   Yriarte,    when,   in 

lowing  lines  firom  the  opening  of  a  poem  on  1777,  he  printed  his  own  translation  of  the 

Sta.  Teresa  are  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  same  work.    (Obras  de  Yriarte,  Madrid, 

and  of  feelings   then  very  common  and  1805,"  12mo,  Tom.  IT.)    To  this  Sedaño 

deemed  devout.  •  replied  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  "  Par- 

^       ^    ^.  ,  naso,"  1778.    Yriarte  nejoined  in  a  satiri- 

'^¿:tl.^^Z:^^  «í,'"»'o^«.  "  Donde  .«d»ta.  toman" 

Y  os  eícogl  i  por  espoBa,  (Obras,  Tom.  VI.)  }  and  Sedaño  closed  the 

Ix)  qne  en  esto  pretendió  controversy  with  the  *'  Coloquios  de  Espi- 

Fue  una  sucesión  copiosa.  na,"  Malaga,  1785,  2  tom.  12mo,  under  the 

f.  205.  b.  pseudonyme    of   Juan»  María  Ohavero  y 

Equally  strange  phrases  are  found  in  the  Eslava.    It  is  a  very  pretty  littrary  quar^ 

poem  on  the  "  Maddalena."  reí,  quite  in  the  Spanish  manner. 
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of  nationality  in  their  tone.  In  all  respecfts,  tbey  are 
better  than  an  absurd  didactic  poem,  by  the  same  author, 
on  *'  The  Inventora  of  Things/'  which  he  wrote  three 
years  later,  and  which  shows,  as  he  showed  elsewhere, 
that  he  adventured  in  too  many  departments.^ 

Pablo  de  Céspedes,  a  Sculptor  and  painter  of  the  same 
period,  —  now  better  known  as  a  man  of  learning  p^^j,,^  ¿^ 
and  a  poet,  —  carne  nearer  to  success  than  Cueva,  céspedes. 
He  was  born  in  1538,  at  Córdova,  and  died  there,  in  1608, 
a  minor  canon  of  its  magnificent  cathedral,  at  the  age  of 
seventy ;  but  he  spent  a  part  of  his  life  in  Italy  and 
at  Seville,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  letters. 
Among  other  works,  he  beg^n  a  poem,  ín  oUava  rima,  on 
'*  The  Art  of  Painting."  Whether  it  was  ever  finished  is 
uncertain  ;  bnt  all  we  possess  of  it  is  a  series  of  frag- 
ments,  amounting,  when  taken  together,  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  lines,  which  were  inserted  in  a  prose  treatise  on 
the  same  subject  by  his  friend  Francisco  Pacheco,  and 
printed  abo  ve  forty  years  after  their  author's  death. 
They  are,  however,  such  as  to  make  us  regret  that  we 
have  received  no  more.  Their  versification  is  excellent, 
and  their  poetical  energy  and  compactness  are  uniform. 
Perhaps  the  best  passage  that  has  been  preserved  is  the 
description  of  a  horse,  —  the  animal*  of  whose  race  the 
poet's  nativo  city  has  always  been  proud,  —  and  of  which, 
it  is  evident,  a  single  noble  individual  stood  pictured  be- 
fore  his  mind  as  he  wrote.  But  other  portions  show  much 
talent,  —  perhaps  more  than  this  does  ;  especially  one  in 
which  he  explains  the  modes  of  acquiring  practical  skill 
in  his  art,  and  that  more  poetical  one  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses  color.**^ 

99  The  "  Egemplar  Poético  *'  of  Gaeva  is  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of 

was  first  printed'  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Fernandes's  coUection.    His  life  is  well  set 

the  **  Parnaso  Español,"   1774 }  and  the  forth  in  the  excellent  **  í^iccionario  de  los 

**  Inventores  de  las  Casas,*'  taken  generally  Profesores  de  las  Bellas  Artes,  por  A.  Cean 

firom  Polydore  Yirgil,  and  dated  1608,  was  Bennudes,"  Madrid,  1800,  6  tom.  12ino, 

first  publisbed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Tom.  I.  p.  316  *,  besides  which,  its  learned 

tame  coUection,  1778.    How  absurd  the  author,  at  the  end  of  Tom.  V.,  has  repub- 

last  is,  may  be  inferred  trom  the  fact  that  lished  the  fragments  of  the  poem  on  Paint- 

it  makes  Moses  the  inventor  of  hexameter  ing  in  a  better  order  than  that  in  which 

verse,  and  Alexander  the  Great  the  oldest  they  had  before  appearcd  ;  adding  a  pleas- 

of  paper-makers.  ant  prose  discourse,  in  a  puré  style,  on 

«o  What  remalns  of  Céspedes's  poetry  Ancient  and  Modem  Painting  and  Sculp- 
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But  the  póems  of  Cueva  and  Céspedes  were  not  printed 
till  long  after  the  death  of  their  authors ;  and  none  of 
their  contemporaries  was  inspired  by  like  influences.  The 
best  that  was  done  in  didactic  poetry,  at  aboút  the  same 
time,  was  the  slight,  but  pleasant,  sort  of  defence  of  his 
own  irregularities  produced  by  Lope  de  Vega,  under  the 
ñame  of  ''The  New  Art  of  Writing  Plays";  and  the 
best,  wiitten  later  in  the  century,  were  the  *'  Selvas,''  as 
he  called  them,  long  poems  in  irregular  verse,  by  Count 
Kebolledo,  on  the  Arts  of  War  and  Civil  Government, 
which  date  from  1652,  but  which  are  little  more  than 
rhymed  prose.  4-  tedious  poem  in  ten  cantos,  and  in  the 
oíd  quintilla  verse,  by  Trapeze,  published  in  1612,  and  en- 
titled  '*  The  Cross,"  because  it  is  a  sort  of  exposition  of 
all  the  theological  virtues  attributed  to  that  holy  emblem, 
is  too  duU  to  be  noticed,  even  if  it  were  more  strictly 
didactic  in  its  form.** 

Some  other  kindred  attempts  should,  however,  be  re- 

membered,  of  which  the  oldest,  made  in  the  spirit  of  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  throughout  Europe, 

were  in  the  form  called  "  Emblems,"  or  expla- 

nations  in  verse  for  hieroglyphical  devices.     The 

ture,  wbich  Céspedes  wrote  in  1604,  when  ling*s  Artista  of  Spain,  1848,  8vo,  Vol.  L 

recovering  from  a  fever,  and  two  other  of  pp.  321  -  844. 

his  trifles  ;  to  the  whole  of  which  is  pre-  ^  Lope's  "  Arte  Nuevo  *'  has  been  al- 

flxed  a  Judicious  Prefikce  by  Cean  himself.  ready    noticed.      The   **  Selva   Militar  y 

Céspedes  had  been  a  Oréele  scholar  in  his  PoUtica  "  of  Rebolledo  was  first  printed  at 

youth,  and  sajrs,  that,  in  his  oíd  age,  when  Cologne,  in  1662,  18mo,  its  author  being 

he  chanced  to  open  Pindar,  he  "never  then    Spanish    Minister  in  Denmark,   of 

ikiled  to  flnd  a  well>drawn  and  rich  pie-  whose  kings  he  has  given  a  sort  of  genea- 

ture,  grand  and  Qt  for  Michel  Angelo  to  logical  history  in  another  poem,  his  "  Sel- 

paint."    He  was  a  fHend  of  Carranza,  the  vas  Dánicas,"  of  which  there  is  an  edition 

great  archbishop,  who,  after  administering  with  a  well-engraved  portrait  of  the  little 

to  Charles  Y.  the  last  offices  of  religión.  Prospero,  son  of  Philip  lY.,  to  whom  the 

and  after  being  a  leading  member  of  the  volume   is    dedicated   from    Copenhagen, 

Cuuncil  of  Trent,  and  confessor  of  Mary  Jan.  3, 1661,  where  it  was  printed.  —  **  La 

of  England  as  t^e  wife  of  Philip  11.,  was  Cruz,  por  Albanio  Ramires  de  la  Trapeza,** 

worried  to  death   by  the   Inquisition  in  Madrid,  1612, 12mo,  pp.  368,  to  which  are 

1676.  (See  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  427.)  Céspedes  added  a  few  pages  of  short  poems  on  the 

himself  came  near  sofléring  from  a  similar  Cross.  —  Gayangos  adds  two  other  didactic 

persecution,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  he  poems  ;  but  they  seem  hardly  to  deserve 

wrote  to  Carranza  in   1669,  in  which  he  the  ñame.    One  is  **■  Tropheo  del  Oro,"  in 

spoke  disrespectfuUy   of  the  Grand    In-  glorification  of  the    power    of   gold,  by 

quisitor  and  the  Holy  Office,  an  offence  Blasco  Pelegrin  Cathalan,  Zaragoza,  1679  } 

which  was  beyond  all  pardon.    Llórente,  and  the  other  is  "  Elogio  a  el  Retrato  de 

Hist,  Tom.  II.  p.  440.  —  An  excellent  ac-  Philippo  IV  ,"  de  Don  Pedro   Gerónimo 

count  of  Céspedes  is  to  be  found  in  Stir-  Gaitero,  Sevilla,  1631. 
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most  successful  of  these  were  probably  the  Emblema  of 
Daza,  in  1549,  imitated  from  the  more  famous  Latín  ones 
of  Alciatus  ;  and  those  of  Covarrubias,  published  origi- 
nally  in  Spanish  by  their  author  in  1591,  and  afterwarde 
translated  by  him  into  Latin ;  —  both  of  them  curious 
specimens  of  thie  peculiar  style  of  composition,  an4  as 
agreeable,  perhaps,  as  any  which  the  age  of  Emblems 
produced.*^ 

The  other  form  was  that  in  which  the  didactic  runs  into 
the  descriptive.  Of  this  the  most  poetical  example  in 
Spanish  is  by  Miguel  Dicastillo  or  Del  Castillo,  a  Carthu- 
sian  monk,  at  Saragossa,  who  published  in  163Y,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  friend  Meneos,  a  long  poetical  Deacriptive 
correspondence,  in  tended  to  teach  the  vanity  of  vo^í^y- 
human  things,  and  the  happiness  and  merit  to  be  found  in 
a  life  of  penitential  seclusion.  The  parts  that  relate  to 
the  author  himself  are  sometimos  touching ;  but  the  rest 
is  of  very  unequal  worth,  —  the  better  portions  being  de- 
voted  to  a  description  of  the  grand  and  sombre  monastery 
of  which  he  was  an  inmate,  and  of  the  observances  to 
which  his  life  there  was  devoted.**  Castilian  verse,  how- 
ever,  did  not  often  take  a  descriptive  character,  except 
when  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  eclogues  and  idyls  ;  and 
even  then  it  is  almost  always  marked  by  an  ingenuity  and 
brilliancy  far  from  the  healthy  tone  inspired  by  a  sincere 
lo  ve  of  what  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  ;  —  a  remark 
which  finds  ampie  illustration  in  the  poems  devoted  to  the 
Spanish  conquests  in  America,  where  the  marvellous  trop- 
ical vegetation  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  wild 
adventurers  wound  their  way,  and  the  snow-capped  vol- 
canoes  that  crowned  the  sierras  above  their  heads,  seem 

ss  M  Loe  Emblemas  de  Alciato,  ec.,  aña-  Zaragoza.    Descrive  la  Vida  de  sos  Mon- 

didos  de  nuevos  Emblemas,"  Lyon,  1549,  jes,  acusa  la  Vanidad  del  Siglo,  ec.,  consa- 

4to,  —  on   the   Index   Expurgatorius   of  grala  á  la  Utilidad  Pública  Don  Miguel  de 

1790.    Those  of  Covarrubias  were  printed  Meneos,"  Zaragoza,  1637,  4to.    They  are 

in  Spanish  in  1591 ;  and  in  Spanish  and  written  in  «tVvoir,  and  their  trae  author*s 

Latin,  Agrigenti,  1601,  12mo  ;  —  the  last,  ñame  is  indicated  by  puns  in  some  of  the 

a  thick  volume,  with  a  long  and  learned  laudatory  verses  that  precede  the  work. 

Latin  dissertation  on  Emblems  prefixed.  In  the  third  edition,  1679,  additions  are 

Covarrubias  was  brother  of  the  lexicogra-  made  by  Agustín  Nagore,  "  otro  monje  de 

pher  of  the  same  ñame.    Tesoro,  Art.  Em-  la  misma  Cartuxa,"  —  the  most  curious 

blema.  parts  of  which  are  two  sonnets,  some  oc- 

ss  *'  Aula   de    Dios,    Cartuxa   Real   de  taves,  and  a  bailad  immediately  preceding 
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to  have  failed  alike  to  stir  their  imaginations  or  overawe 
their  courage.** 

But  except  these  irregular  varieties  of  didactic  poetry, 
we  have,  for  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  noticed, 
beypnd  a  repetition  of  the  oíd  forms  of  epistles  and  silvas, 
which  80  frequently  occur  in  the  works  of  Castillejo, 
Ledesma,  Lope  de  Vega,  Jauregui,  Zarate,  and  their  con- 
temporaries.  Ñor  could  we  reasonably  expect  more. 
Litue  8UC-  Neither  the  popular  character  of  Spanish  poetry, 
dwlcuc  ^0^  ^^^  severe  nature  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiasti- 
po«t>Tr.  cal  and  political  constitutions  of  government, 
was  favorable  to  the  development  of  this  particular  form 
of  verse,  or  likely  to  tolérate  it  on  any  important  subject. 
Didactic  poetry  remained,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  one  of  the  feeblest  and 
least  successful  departments  of  the  national  literature.'* 


the  preface  of  the  "  Adicionador," — all  ci 
them  being  acrostlcs,  in  which  the  monk 
shows  the  cloven  foot  of  a  worldly  love. 

Another  example  of  descriptive  poetry 
should  here  be  noticed :  "  El  Tritunpho 
mas  famoso,  ec,  por  Gregorio  de  San  Blar- 
tin  "  (Lisboa,  1624, 4to,  flf.  168).  It  is  an 
account  of  the  visit  of  Philip  III.  to  Lis- 
bon  in  1619  ;  —  his  triumphal  entry  there ; 
—  and  the  gorgeous  hospitalities  shown  to 
him  by  a  people  who  nevar  ceased  to  hate 
him  and  his  race.  The  poem  is  divided 
into  six  cantos  and  makes  about  nine  hun- 
dred  octave  stanxas.  Its  author  was  a 
kinsman  of  Lope  de  Vega,  but  had  little  of 
Lope^s  poética!  power.  The  most  curióos 
part  of  his  work  is  an  account,  in  Canto  V., 
of  a  magnifícent  dramatic  entertainment 
given  to  the  royal  party  by  the  monks  ot 
the  Convent  of  St.  Anthony  ;  —  a  strong 
case  to  prove  how  much  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  seventeenth  century  encouraged  the 
theatre.    See  ante,  Chap.  2CXVI.  note  11. 


On  the  same  subject  a  poem  by  Vasco 
Mausinho  de  Quevedo  is  mentioned  by 
Gayangos.  It  is  called  ^*  Triunfo  del  Mo- 
narca FUippe  III.,"  and  was  printed  in 
six  cantos  of  ottava  rima.  An  account 
of  the  author,  who  is  among  the  prominent 
poets  of  Portugal,  may  be  iound  in  Bar- 
bosa, Bib.,  fol.  III.,  1752,  p.  777. 

M  The  pleasantest,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant exception  to  this  remark,  which  I 
recoUect,  is  to  be  found  in  an  epistle  by 
the  firiend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Cristíval  de 
Virues,  to  his  brother,  dated  June  17, 
1605,  and  giving  an  account  of  his  passage 
over  the  Saint  Oothard  with  a  body  of 
troops.  It  is  in  blank  verse  that  is  not 
very  exact,  but  the  descriptions  are  very 
good,  and  marked  with  the  feeling  of  that 
stem  scenery.    Obras,  1609,  f.  269. 

%  The  shorter  poems,  noticed  as  didac- 
tic, are  found  in  the  Cancioneros  and  other 
oollectioqs  ahready  referred  to,  or  in  the 
works  of  their  respective  authors. 
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CHAPTBR    XXXII. 

BALLAD  POBTRT  CULTIVATED  :  8EFÚLYEDA,  FUENTES,  TIMONBDA, 
PADILLA,  CUETA,  HITA,  HIDALGO,  YALDITIELSO,  LOPE  DE  VEGA, 
ARBLLANO,  ROCA  T  BEBNA,  EBQUILACHE,  MENDOZA,  QUEYEDO. — 
ROMANCEROS  OF  MORE  POPULAR  BALLADS :  THE  TWELYE  PEBR8, 
THE  CID,  AND  OTHER8. — GREAT  NUMBER  OF  WRITBR8  OF  BAL- 
LADS. 

The  coUection  and  publication  of  the  bailada  of  the  coun- 
try  in  the  Cancioneros  and  Romanceros,  in  the  course  of 
the  fiixteenth  century,  attracted  to  them  a  kind  and  degree 
of  attention  they  had  failed  to  receive  duriifg  the  long  pe- 
riod  in  which  they  had  been  floating  about  among  the  un- 
recorded  traditions  of  the  common  people.  There  was  so 
much  that  was  beautiful  in  them,  so  much  that  appealed 
successfully  to  the  best  recoUections  of  all  classes,  so 
much  directly  connected  with  the  great  periods  of  the  na- 
tional  glory,  that  the  minds  of  all  were  stirred  by  q,¿,  b^u^^g 
them,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  a  permanent  imitated. 
form,  and  they  became  at  once  favoritos  of  the  more  cul- 
tivated  portion  of  the  people,  as  they  had  always  been  of 
the  humble  hearts  that  gave  them  birth.  The  natural  con- 
sequence  foUowed  ;  —  they  were  imitated  ;  —  and  not 
merely  by  poets  who  occasionally  wrote  in  this  among 
other  forms  of  verse,  but  by  persons  who  composed  them 
in  large  numbers  and  published  them  by  volumes.* 

The  first  of  these  persons  was  Lorenzo  de  Sepúlveda, 
whose  Ballad-book  can  be  traced  back  to  1551,  the  very 
year  after  the  appearance,  at  Saragossa,  of  the  ccAlection 

1  When  looking    through   any   of  the  pertinent  an  excellent  remark  of  Bengifo, 

large  colIectioDS  of  ball»ds,  eapecially  those  in  bis    "  Arte  Poética,"    1592,    p.  38  : 

prodnced  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  "  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  make  a 

the  popularity  of  the  whole  claas  and  the  bailad,  and  noüiing  more  difficolt  than  to 

focUity  of  their  metrical  structure,  we  flnd  make  it  what  it  ooght  to  be." 
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of  popular  and  anonymous  ballads  by  Nagera.  The  at- 
Loreneode  te^ipt  of  Scpúlveda  was  made  in  the  right  direc- 
Sepúiveda.  tioD  ;  for  he  founded  it  almost  entirely  on  the  oíd 
Castilian  Chronicles,  and  appealed,  as  they  did,  to  popular 
tradition  and  the  national  feelings  for  bis  Bupport.  In  bis 
Preface,  he  says  that  bis  ballads  "ougbt  to  be  more 
savory  than  many  otbers,  because  not  only  are  they  true 
and  drawn  from  the  truest  histories  be  could  find,  but 
written  in  the  Castilian  measure  and  in  the  tone  of  the  oíd 
ballads,  which/'  he  adds,  "  Í8  now  infashion.  They  were 
taken/'  he  declares,  "  literally  from  the  Chronicle  which 
was  compiled  by  the  most  serene  king  Don  Alfonso  ;  the 
same  who,  for  bis  good  letters  and  royal  desires,  and 
great  learning  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  was  called 
'  The  Wise.' ''  In  fact,  more  than  three  fourths  of  this 
curious  volume  consist  of  ballads  taken  from  the  "  Gen- 
eral Chronicle  of  Spain,''  often  employing  its  very  words, 
and  always  ifiabued  witb  its  spirit.  The  rest  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  ballads  founded  on  sacred  and  ancient  history, 
or  on  mythological  and  other  stories  of  an  imaginary 
nature. 

But,  unfortunately,  Sepülveda  was  not  truly  a  poet, 
and  therefore,  though  be  sought  bis  subjects  in  good 
sources  and  seldom  failed  to  select  them  well,  he  yet 
failed  to  give  any  more  of  a  poetical  coloring  to  bis  bal- 
lads than  he  found  in  the  oíd  chronicles  he  folio wed.  He 
was,  however,  successful  as  far  as  the  general  favor  was 
concemed  ;  for  not  only  was  bis  entire  work  reprinted  at 
least  four  times,  but  the  sepárate  ballads  in  it  constantly 
reappear  in  the  oíd  coUections  ^  that  were,  from  time  to 
time,  published  to  meet  the  popular  demand. 

Quite  as  characteristic  of  the  period  is  a  small  selection 
of  ballads  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1564.  It  was  made 
Alonso  de  ^7  some  person  of  distinction,  who  sent  it  to 
Fuente».       Alouso  de  Fuentos,  witb  a  request  that  he  would 

s  "  Romances  nuevamente  sacados  de  Hi-  That  of  1584  contains  one  hundred  and 

storías  Antiguas  de  la  Cr  :nica  de  España,  flfty-slx  ballads  ;  —  that  of  1551  contains 

compuestos  por  Lorenzo  de  Bepúlvedn,"  one  hundred    and   forty-nine.    Many   of 

ec.,  en  Anvers,  1551,  18mo.    There  were  them  are  in  the  Romanceros  Generales, 

editions,  enlarged  and  altered,   in  1568,  and  not  a  few  in  the  recent  collecti<Hi8  of 

1566, 1580,  and  1584,  mentioned  by  Ebert  Depping  and  Duran. 
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furnish  it  witb  all  needful  éxplanations  in  prose.  This 
he  did  ;  bnt  the  original  collector  died  before  it  was  pub- 
lished.  Of  the  forty  bailada  of  which  it  consists,  ten  are 
on  subjects  frora  the  Bible  ;  ten  from  Román  history  ;  ten 
from  other  portions  of  ancient  history  ;  and  the  remainder 
from  the  history  of  Spain,  coming  down  to  the  fall  of 
Granada.  We  are  not  told  where  they  were  obtained,  and 
none  of  them  has  much  valué ;  —  the  great  merít  of  the 
whole,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  concemed  in  their 
publication,  consisting,  no  doubt,  in  the  wearisome  histor- 
ical  and  moral  commentaiy  by  which  each  is  followed. 

Fuentes,  however,  who  intimates  that  the  task  was 
hardly  worthy  of  his  position,  raay  have  had  a  better  taste 
in  such  things  than  the  person  who  employed  him  ;  for, 
in  a  prefatory  epistle,  he  gives  us,  of  his  own  accord,  the 
following  bailad,  evidently  very  oíd,  if  not  very  spirited, 
which  he  attributes  to  Alfonso  the  Wise.  But  it  is  no 
otherwise  the  work  of  that  monarch  than  that  all  but  the 
last  stanzas  are  taken  from  the  remarkable  letter  he  wrote 
on  the  disastrous  position  of  his  affairs  in  1280,  when,  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  son  and  the  desertion  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  reduced,  in  his  oíd 
age,  to  misery  and  despair,  —  a  letter  already  cited,  and 
more  poetical  than  the  bailad  founded  on  it. 

I  left  my  land,  I  left  my  home, 

To  serve  my  Grod  against  his  foes  ; 
Ñor  deemed,  that,  in  so  short  a  space, 

My  fortunes  could  in  ruin  cióse. 

For  two  short  months  were  hardly  sped, 

And  April  was  but  gone,  and  May, 
When  Castile's  towers  and  Castile's  towns 

From  my  fair  realm  were  rent  away. 

And  they  that  should  have  counselled  peace 

Between  the  father  and  his  son, 
My  bishops  and  my  lordly  priests, 

Forgetting  what  they  should  have  done,  — 

Not  by  contrivance  deep  and  dark, 

Not  silent,  like  the  secret  thief, 
But  trumpet-tongued,  rebellion  raised, 

And  fílled  my  house  with  guilt  and  gríef 
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Then,  since  my  blood  denies  my  cause, 

And  since  my  friends  desert  and  flee,  — 
Since  they  are  gone,  who  should  have  stood 

Between  the  guilty  blow  and  me,  — 

To  thee  I  bend,  my  Saviour  Lord, 
To  thee,  the  Virgin  Mother,  bow, 
'    For  your  support  and  gracious  help 
Pouring  my  daily,  nightly  vow  : 

For  your  compassion  now  is  all 

My  child's  rebellious  power  hath  left 
To  soothe  the  piercing,  piercing  woes 

That  leave  me  here  of  hope  bereft. 

And  since  before  his  cruel  might 

My  friends  have  all  in  terror  fled, 
Do  thou,  Almighty  Father,  thou, 

Protect  my  unprotected  head. 

But  I  have  heard  in  former  days 

The  story  of  another  king, 
Who  —  fled  from  and  betrayed  like  me  — 

Resolved  all  fears  away  to  fling, 

And  launch  upon  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

And  fínd  adventnrous  fortune  there, 
Or  perísh  in  its  rolling  waves, 

The  victim  of  his  brave  despab*. 

This  ancient  monarch  far  and  near  — 

Oíd  Apollonius  —  was  known : 
I  '11  follow  where  he  songht  his  fate, 

And  where  he  found  it  find  my  own  * 

Juan  de  Timoneda,  partly  bookseller  and  partly  poet, 
Juan  de  — *^®  fricnd  of  Lopc  de  Rueda,  and,  like  him, 
Timoneda.  the  author  of  farces  acted  in  the  public  squares 
of  Valencia,  —  was,  both  from  his  occupations  and  tastes, 
a  person  who  would  naturally  understand  the  general  po- 
ética! feeling  and  wants  of  his  time.     In  consequence  of 

8  The   "  Cantos   de   Puentes,"   In   the  his  "  Annals  of  SeviUe,"  1677,  p.  585,  as  a 

Epistola  to  which  this  bailad   is  found,  knight  of  Seville  "of  an   illustñous  lijp- 

were  printed  three  times,  and  in  the  edi-  eage."    See  also  ante^  Yol.  I.  pp.  33,  34 

tion  of  Alcalá,  1587,  12mo,  fill,  with  their  I  have  seen  an  edition  of  Fuentes  cited  as 

tedions  commentary,  aboye  eight  hundred  of  1550.    But  this  must  undoubtedly  be  a 

pages.    Fuentes  is  noted  by  Zuñiga,  in  mistake. 
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this,  probably,  he  published,  in  15Y3,  a  collection  of  bal* 
lads,  entitled  ''The  Rose,"  consisting,  in  no  small  degree, 
of  bis  own  compositions,  but  containing,  also,  some  by 
other  and  older  poeta.  Taken  tog^ther,  they  constitute  a 
volume  of  nearly  se  ven  hundred  pages,  divided  into  "  The 
Eose  of  Love  ; ''  "  The  Spanish  Rose  ;  "  "The  Gentile 
Rose/'  80  called,  because  its  subjects  are  heathen ;  and 
*'  The  Royal  Rose,"  which  is  on  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
princes  ;  —  the  whole  being  followed  by  about  a  hundred 
pages  of  popular,  miscellaneous  verse,  rustic  songs,  and 
fanciful  glosses. 

The  best  parts  of  this  large  collection  are  the  ballads 
gathered  by  its  author  from  popular  tradition,  most  of 
which  were  soon  published  in  other  Romanceros,  with  the 
variations  their  origin  necessarily  involved.  The  poorest 
parts  are  those  written  by  himself,  —  such  as  the  last 
división,  which  is  entirely  his  own,  and  is  not  superior  to 
the  similar  ballads  in  Septílveda  and  Fuentes.  As  a  col- 
lection, however,  it  is  important ;  because  it  shows  how 
true  the  Spanish  people  remained  to  their  oíd  traditions, 
and  how  constantly  they  claimed  to  have  the  best  portions 
of  their  history  repeated  to  them  in  the  oíd  forins  to 
which  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed.  In  another 
point  of  view,  also,  it  is  of  consequence.  It  furnishes 
ballads  on  the  early  héroes  of  Spain,  some  of  which  aré 
needed  to  fiU  up  two  or  three  of  the  best  among  their  tra- 
dition al  stories,  while  others  come  down,  with  similar 
accounts  of  later  héroes,  to  the  end  of  the  Moorish 
wars.* 

In  1583,  the  series  of  such  popular  works  was  still 
further  continued  by  Pedro  de  Padilla,  who  pub-  pe^^o  de 
lished  a  Romancero  containing  sixty-three  long  ladilla. 

*  The  only  copy  of  this  vohune  known       The  "  Romancero  Historiado  "  of  Lucas 

to  exist  is  among  the  rare  and  precious  Rodríguez  (Alcalá,  1579),  belongs  herej 

Spanish  books  given  by  Reinhart  to  the  but  I  have  never  seen  it.    Duran,  in  his 

Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  *,  but  an  ex-  Romancero,  1849  - 1851,  prints  above  sizty 

cellent  account  of  it,  followed  by  above  ballads  trom  it,  and  says  that  more  than 

sixty  of  the  more   important  ballads   it  half  of  the  volume  of  Rodríguez  consists 

contains,  was  published  at  Leipzig,  1846,  of  poetry  of  this  class,  which,  though  not 

12mo,  under  the  title  of  "Rosa  de  Ro-  strictly   in   the  earlier  popular   tone,  is 

manees,'*    by    Mr.  Wolf,   the   admirable  yet  nearer  to  it  than  most  of  what  fol- 

scholar,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  Spanish  lowed. 
literature  owe  so  much. 
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bailada  of  his  own,  —  about  half  of  them  taken  from  un- 
certain  traditions,  or  from  fables  like  those  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  others  from  the  known  history  of  Spain,  which 
they  follow  down  through  the  times  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  the  Flemish  wars  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  Italian 
measures  several  times  intrude,  where  they  can  produce 
only  an  awkward  and  incongruous  eflfect ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  voluma,  not  devoted  to  ballads,  —  except  fifty  müan- 
cieos,  which  are  fiíll  of  the  oíd  popular  spirit,  —  is  com- 
posed  of  poems  in  the  Italian  manner,  that  add  nothing 
to  its  valué.* 

Juan  de  la  Cueva,  finding  the  oíd  national  subjects  thus 
Juan  de  scized  upou  by  his  predecessors,  resorted,  it 
la  Cueva,  would  sccm,  from  ueccssity,  to  the  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  for  his  materials,  and  in  168T  published 
a  volume  containing  above  a  hundred  ballads,  which  he 
divided  into  ten  books,  placing  nine  of  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  the  other  under  that 
of  Apollo.  Their  poetical  merit  is  inconsiderable.  The 
best  are  a  few  whose  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  oíd 
Castilian  Chronicle,  like  that  on  the  sad  story  of  Doña 
Teresa,  who,  after  being  wedded  against  ber  will  to  the 
Moorish  king  of  Toledo,  was  miraculously  permitted  to 
take  refuge  in  a  conven t,  rather  than  consummate  her 
hated  marriage  with  an  infidel.  Two  ballads,  however, 
in  which  the  author  gives  an  account  of  himself  and  of 
his  literary  undertakings,  are  more  curíous  ;  —  the  latter 
containing  an  amusing  criticism  of  some  of  the  bad  poets 
of  his  time.* 

The  publication  of  the  first  part  of  "  The  Civil  Wars  of 
Pérez  de  Granada,''  by  Hita,  in  1696,  containing  about 
^^^'  sixty  ballads,  some  of  them  very  oíd,  and  several 

6  "  Romancero  de  Pedro   de   Padilla,**  febeo  de  Bomances  Historiales^"  in  his 

Madrid,  1583, 12mo.   The  ballads  flU  about  naüre  city,  Seville,  1587,  12mo,  — a  vol- 

three  hundred  and  sixty  pages.    The  first  ume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages.  Only 

twenty-two  are  on  the  wars  In  Flanders  \  four  or  ñve  are  on  Spanish  subjects }  —  that 

afterwards  there    are    nine   taken   from  on  Dona  Teresa  (f.  215)  belng  obviously 

Arioato's    stories  j    then  several  on    the  taken  from  the  "  Crónica  General,"  Parte 

story  of  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  and  on  other  III.  c.  22.    The  bailad  addressed  to  his 

Spauish  traditions,  etc.  book,  "  Al  Libro,**  is  at  the  end  of  the 

*  Cueva,  whom  we  have  found  in  several  "  Melpomene,**  and   is  of  valué  fbr  his 

other  departments  of  Spanish  literature,  personal  history. 
printed  his  baUads  with  the  title  of  "  Coro 
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pf  great  poetical  mcrit,  increased,  no  doubt,  the  impulse 
which  the  frequent  appearance  of  volumes  of  popular 
anonymous  ballads  continued  to  give  to  Spanish  poetry  in 
this  attractive  form.'  This  is  yet  more  apparent  in  the 
new  direction  taken  by  ballad-writing,  which  from  this 
ítime  began  to  select  particular  subjects  and  address  itself 
to  separata  classes  of  readers.  Thus,  in  1609,  we  have  a 
volume  of  ballads  in  the  dialect  of  the  rogues,  written  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  vagabonds  it  represents,  and  col- 
lected  by  some  one  who  concealed  himself  under  the  ñame 
of  Juan  Hidalgo  ;  *  —  while  in  1612,  at  the  other 
extreme  of  the  circle,  Valdivielso,  the  fashionable  bauad- 
ecclesiastic,  prínted  a  large  "  Spiritual  Ballad- 
Book,"  whose  ballads  are  all  on  religious  subjects,  and  all 
intended  to  promote  habits  of  devotion.*  In  1614  and 
1622,  Lope  de  Vega,  always  a  lover  of  such  poetry,  gave 
to  the  religious  world  a  coUection  of  similar  devout 
ballads,  often  reprinted  afterwards ;  ^°  and  in  1629  and 
1634  he  contributed  materials  to  two  other  coUections  of 
the  same  character,  —  the  first  anonymous,  and  entitled 
"  A  Bouquet  of  Divine  Flowers  ; ''  and  the  other  by  Luis 
de  Arellano,  which,  under  the  ñame  of  "  Counsels  for  the 
Dying,"  contains  thirty  ballads,  several  of  which  are  by 
the  principal  poets  of  the  time.^ 

Y  Hita*B  "  Oaerras  Civiles  de  Oranada "  though  otherwise    supposed    in   the  last 

wiU  be  noticed  when  I  come  to  speak  of  edition,    is    shown  in  Borrow's  "  Zinca- 

romantic  fiction.  li,*>  London,  1841,  Svo,  Tom.  II.  p.  143. 

8  "Romances  de  Gemianía,»»  1609  •,  re-  Sandoval  (Carlos  V.,  Lib.  III.  §38)  more 

printed,  Madrid,  1779,  8vo.     The  words  than  once  calis  the  rebellious  Comunero* 

QermaniOf  Germano,  etc.    were  applied  of  Talenoia  a  Germania,  or  oombination, 

to  the  Jargon  in  which  the  rogues  taiked  which  can  leave   líttle   doubt  about  the 

with  one  another.    Hidalgo,    who   wrote  origin  of  the  word  from  Hermandad,  Her- 

ónly  six  of  the  ballads  he  published,  gives  mano,  —  brotherhood    and    brother,  — 

at  the  end  of  his  coUection  a  vocabulary  though  Govarrubias  does  not  seem  sure 

of  this  dialect,  which  is   recognised   as  about  it,  in  verb.  Alemania. 

genulne  by  Mayans  y  Sisear,  and  reprinted  »  Valdivielso's  ñame  occurs  very  often  in 

in  his  "  Orígenes  *, »»  so  that  the  suggestion  the  Aprobación  of  books  in  the  sixteenth 

of  Clemencin,  which  I   have  followed  in  century.  His  "Romancero Espiritual,»»  Ta- 

the  text,  where  I  speak  of  Juan  Hidalgo  as  lencia,  1689, 12mo,  first  printed  in  1612,  was 

apseudonyme,  may  not  be  wellfounded;  sereral  times  reprinted,  and  filis  aboye  three 

—  a  suggestion   fturther   discountenanced  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    It  is  not  quite 

by  the  fact,  that,  in  Tom.  XXXTIII.  of  all  in  the  bailad  measure  or  in  a  grave  tone, 

the  Comedias  Escogidas,  1672,  the  play  of  lo  In  Lope»s  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  Xni. 

t«  Los  Mozárabes  de  Toledo  "  is  attributed  and  XYII. 

to  a  Joan  Hidalgo.    That  ballads  of  Hi-  u  "  Ramillete  de  Divinas  Flores  para  el 

dalgo  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gypsies,  Desengaño  de  la  Vida  Humana,»»  Ambe- 
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Others,  like  Roca  y  Serna,  wrote  large  numbers  of 
ballads,  but  did  not  print  them  separately.^  Those  of  the 
Prince  Esquilache,  some  of  which  are  excellent,  amount 
to  nearly  three  hundred.  Antonio  de  Mendoza  wrote 
abont  two  hundred  ;  and  perhaps  as  many,  in  every  pos- 
sible  variety  of  character,  are  scattered  through  the  works 
of  Quevedo ;  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  and  successful 
efforts  had  been  made  by  the  known  authors  of  the  period 
to  continué  the  oíd  bailad  spirit  by  free  contributions, 
both  in  sepárate  volumes  and  in  masses  of  ballads  inserted 
among  their  other  published  works. 

Meantime  the  oíd  spirit  itself  had  not  been  lost.     The 

ballad-book  known  originally  under  the  ñame  of  "  Flor  de 

Romances,"  which  we  have  already  traced  in  its 

manceroB.  jj^^jy^^^jj^^i  parts  to  five  small  volumes,  —  pub- 
lished between  1593  and  169T,  in  such  widely  diñerent 
portions  of  Spain,  that  its  materials  were  gathered  from 
the  soil  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  —  continued  to  be 
valued,  and  was  reprinted  and  enlarged  four  times,  under 
the  ñame  of  "El  Romancero  General ;  "  till,  with  the 
Ballad-Book  of  1550-1565,  it  comprehended  nearly  all 
the  oíd  ballads  that  had  been  preserved  by  tradition,  to- 
gether  with  not  a  few  by  Lope  de  Vega,  Góngora,  and 
other  living  authors.  Out  of  these  two  vast  storehouses, 
and  from  such  other  sources  as  could  still  yield  suitable 
materials,  smaller  and  more  popular  ballad-books  were 
now  selected  and  published.  One  appeared  at  Barcelona 
in  1582,  and  was  reprinted  there  in  1602  and  1696,  taken 
in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  collection  of  1550,  but 
containing,  besides,  ballads  not  found  elsewhere,  and, 
among  the  rest,  several  on  the  history  of  the  triple  league 
and  on  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second."    A  ballad-book 

res,  1629, 18mo,  p.  262.    "  Avisos  para  la  manees,'*  and    oontains   the   well-knovm 

Muerte,   por  L.  de  Arellano,*'    Zaragoza,  ballads  of  the  Conde  d*  Irlos,  the  Marquia 

1634,  1648,  etc.,    ISmo,  90  leaves.     See  of  Mantua,  Gayféros,  and  the  Conde  Gla- 

antCj  Vol.  II.  pp.  353,  354,  note.  ros,  with  others,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 

18  The  ballads  of  Boca  y  Sema,  often  three,  that  are  In  the  Ballad-Boolc  of  1660. 

disfigured  by  his  Oongorism,  are  found  in  Those  on  the  death  of  Philip  II.  and  Boña 

bis  **  LuB  del  Alma,"  Madrid,  1726, 12mo,  Isabel  de  la  Pas  are,  of  course,  not  in  the 

first  printed  in  1634,  and  frequently  since.  first  edition  of  this  Silva.    They  occur  in 

13  It  is  entitled  "Silva  de  Yarios  Bo-  th$it  of  Barcelona,  1602, 18mo. 
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foT  "The  Twelve  Peers/'  and  their  marvellous  achieve- 
ments,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1608,  has  continued 
to  be  a  favorite  ever  since  ; "  and  four  years  afterwards 
appeared  "  The  Ballad-Book  of  the  Cid/'  which  has  been 
printed  and  reprinted  again  and  again,  at  home  and 
abroad,  down  to  our  own  times.^  These  were  foUowed, 
in  1623,  by  the  "  Primavera,''  or  Spring  of  Ballads,  by 
Pérez,  of  which  a  second  part  was  collected  and  published 
by  Segura  in  1629,  comprehending  together  nearly  three 
hundred  ;  —  most,  but  not  all,  of  them  known  before,  and 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty."  And  other  ballad-books 
of  the  same  sort,  as  well  as  these,  continued  to  be  printed 
in  cheap  forms  for  popular  use  till  the  oíd  Castilian  culture 
disappeared  with  the  decay  of  the  oíd  national  character. 
But  during  the  long  period  of  a  century  and  a  half 
when  this  kind  of  poetry  prevailed  so  widely  in  Spain, 
the  ballads  were  not  left  to  the  formal  Romanceros, 
whether  anonymous,  like  the  largest,  or  by  known 
authors,  like  those  of  Sepülveda  and  Cueva,  ñor  even 
to  persons  who  wrote  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
printed  them  in  a  sepárate  department  of  their  collect- 
ed works,  as  did  Prince  Esquilache.  On  the  contrary, 
between  1560  and  1100,  hardly  a  Spanish  poet  can  be 
found  through  whose  works  they  are  not  scattered  with 
.such  proñision,  that  the  number  of  popular  bal-  ^^j^j^^^g 
lads  that  could  be  collected  from  them  would,  if  of  bailad, 
brought  together,  greatly  exceed  in  amount  all 
that  are  found  in  the  ballad-Hooks  proper.  Many  of  the 
ballads  which  thus  occur  either  separately  or  in  small 

14  "  Vloresta  de  Varios  Bomances,  saca-  i<  Besides  the  editions  of  1628  aod  1629, 
dos  de  las  Historias  Antiguas  de  los  He-  I  know  that  of  Madrid,  1660,  18mo,  in 
choB  Eamosos  de  los  Doce  Pares  de  Fran-  two  parts,  containing  additions  of  satirical 
cia,"  Madrid,  1728,  18mo,  first  printed  ballads,  UtrilkUy  etc.,  by  Francisco  de 
in  1608,  and  collected  by  Damián  Lopes  Segura.  Segura  also  published  ^'  Primera 
de  Tortajada.  See  Sarmiento,  §  628,  for  Parte  del  Romancero  Historiado,**  eo. 
ItB  popularity ;  but  the  later  ballads  in  Año  1610,  Lisboa,  12mo,  tt.  182.  He  was 
the  Yolume  do  not  relate  to  the  Twelye  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  but  had  kmg  been  in 
Peers.  the  service  of  Portugal,  to  the  honor  of 

15  « Bomancero  y  Historia  del  muy  whose  kings  these  ballads,  thirty-eight  in 
Valeroso  Cavallero,  el  Cid  Buy  Dias  de  number,  are  devoted.  They  are  generally 
Bivar,  recopilado  por  Juan  de  Escobar,"  yery  poor ;  the  best,  I  think,  relating  to 
Alcalá,  1612,  18mo,  and  many  other  edi-  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  13-18.  His  "Bo- 
tions,  the  most  complete  being  that  of  sario  Sacratissimo,"  Zarago^,  1613, 12mo, 
Btuttgard,  1840,  12mo.  fT.  166,  in  ñye  cantos,  is  no  better 
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groups  are  poetical  and  beautiful  in  the  same  way  the 
eider  ones  are,  though  rarely  to  the  same  degree.  Sil- 
vestre, Montemayor,  Espinel,  Castillejo,  and,  above  all  of 
his  time,  López  de  Maldonado,  wrote  them  with  success, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century."  A  little  later, 
those  of  Gtóngora  are  admirable.  Indeed,  his  more  simple, 
childlike  ballads,  and  those  in  which  a  gay,  mischievous 
epírít  Í8  made  to  conceal  a  genuine  tenderness,  are  unlike 
almost  any  of  their  class  found  elsewhere,  and  can  hardly 
be  surpassed."  But  Góngora  afterwards  introduced  the 
same  afiected  and  false  style  into  this  form  of  his  poetry 
that  he  did  into  the  rest,  and  was  foUowed,  with  constant- 
ly  increasing  absurdities,  by  Arteaga,  Pantaleon,  Villame- 
diana.  Coronel,  and  the  rest  of  his  imitators,  whose  bailada 
are  generally  worse  than  anything  else  they  wrote,  be- 
cause,  frora  the  very  simplicity  and  truth  required  by  the 
proper  nature  of  such  compositions,  they  less  tolérate 
any  appearance  of  aflectation. 

Cervantes,  who  was  Góngora's  contemporary,  tells  us 
that  he  composed  vast  numbers  which  are  now  lost ;  and, 
from  his  own  opinión  of  them,  we  have  no  reason  to 
regret  their  fate.  Lope's,  on  the  contrary,  which  he  pre- 
served  with  a  care  for  his  own  repntation  that  was  not  at 
all  characterístic  of  Cervantes,  are  still  numerous  and 
often  excellent ;  especially  those  that  relate  to  himself 
and  his  loves,  some  of  the  best  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  produced  at  Valencia  and  Lisbon*^    At  the  same 

17  Lopes   Maldonado  was  a  friend   of  but  both  often  burlesqne.    Oayangoe,  to 

Geryantea,  and  his  Cancionero  (Madrid,  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  noüce,  saya 

1680,  4to)  was  among  the  books  in  Don  some  of  them  are  good ;  but  Doran  seems 

Qaixote*s  library.    There  ii   a  beautiful  nerer  to  have  seen  this  excessirely  raro 

bailad  by  him,  <f.  86,)  beginning,  —  book,  though  he  takes  from  another  work 

oí  Lasso,  "Elogios  en  loor  de  tres  fiunosoB 

í'^'iiS^?  "**  Yf^  Varones,'»  printed  also  in  1601,  flve  bal- 

Y^SÍ^'eb'íon  mintira  »^«  ^"ch  are  hardly  abore  mediocrity. 

A  kM  que  01  tratan  reidML  ^  ^^^^  <>'  Góngora's  romantto  bailada, 

Uke  his   ««AngeUca  and   Medoro,*»   aod 

The  other  authors  referred  to  in  the  text  some  of  his  burlesqae  balh&ds,  are  good  $ 

have  been   before   noticed.     But  to  all  but  the  best  are  the  simplest    There  is  a 

ahonld  be  added  Gabriel  Laaao  de  la  Vegada  beautiful  one,  giring  a  discussion  between 

'^Bfanojoelo  de  Romances,**  ot  which  the  a  Uttle  boy  and  girl,  how  they  will  dress 

flrst  part  was  published  in  1601,  and  <rf  up  and  spend  a  htdiday. 

which  it  is  possible  that  there  was  a  second  i*  Cerrantes  speaks  (tf  his  "  nnmberlesa 

part    The  first  contains  a  hundred  aod  bailada  '*    in  his   "  Viage   al   Parnaso.** 

thlrty-six  bailada,  historical  and  amatory,  Those  of  Lope  de  Vega  soon  carne  into  the 
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períod,  ÉWid  later,  good  bailada  were  written  by  Quevedo, 
who  descended  even  to  the  style  of  the  rogues  in  their 
composition ;  by  Bernarda  de  Fereira,  a  nun  in  the  ro- 
mantic  convent  of  BuzacO;  in  Portugal ;  by  BeboUedo, 
the  diplomatist ;  and  perhaps,  thongh  with  some  hesita- 
tion,  we  should  add,  by  Solís,  the  historian.*^  Indeed, 
wherever  we  tum,  in  the'  Spanish  poetry  of  this  periodo 
we  find  bailada  in  all  their  varietiea  of  tone  and  character, 
—  often  by  authors  otherwiae  little  known,  like  Alarcon,. 
who,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  excellent 
devout  bailada,^  or  Diego  de  la  Chica,  who  ia  remembered 
only  for  a  single  aatirical  one,  preaerved  by  Espinosa  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ;* — but  we  always  find 
them  in  the  works  of  those  poets  of  note  who  desired  ta 
stand  well  with  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Ñor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  —  for  ballads,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  become  the  delight  of  the  whole 
Spanish  people.  The  soldier  solaced  himself  popoiarity 
with  them  in  his  tent,  and  the  muleteer  amidst  o'^^nads- 
the  sierras ;  the  maiden  danced  to  them  on  the  green,  and 
the  lover  sang  them  for  his  serenado ;  they  entered  into 
the  low  orgies  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  into  the  sumptu- 
ous  entertainments  of  the  luxurious  nobility,  and  into  the 
holiday  seiwices  of  the  Church ;  the  blind  beggar  gathered 
alms  by  chanting  them,  and  the  puppet-showman  gave 
them  in  i;ecitative  to  explain  his  exhibition ;  they  were  a 
part  of  the  very  foundation  qf  the  theatre,  both  secular 
and  religious,  and  the  theatre  carried  them  everywhere, 
and  added  everywhere  to  their  eflfect  and  authority.     No 


popular  ballad-bookg,  if,  indeed,  some  of  for ;  like  onc  by  Bufo,  in  his  **  Apoteg> 

the  best  oi  them  were  not,  as  I  suspect,  mas,'*  —  one  by  Jauregui,  in  his  **  Bimas,** 

originally  written  for  the  "Flor  de  Boman-  — and  a  beautiful  one  by  Camoens,  (Bi- 

ees  **  of  Yillalta,  printed  at  Valencia  in  mas,  1698, 1 187,)  worthy  of  Góngora,  and 

1593,  18mo.  beginning,— 

«o  Bolls,   "Poesías  Sagradas  y  Huma- 
ñas,-  1692, 1732,  etc.  í^uetSe'S:;^* 

«"Vergel    de     Plantas    Divinas,    por  Con  el  marinero 

Arcángel  de  Alarcon,*'  1594.  A  ser  marinenu 

S3  It  is  a  bailad  about  money,  (Espinosa, 
í.o«^  1606,  f.  80.)  .„d  U  the  o«.y  thtog  ^  T^'^.^'^Í^Z^ 

I  know  by  Diego  de  la  Chica.    I  might  with  the yotmg «aUor that  llore, 

add  ballads  by  other  authors,  which  are  His  saitorUfBtoBhaxe. 

found  where  théy  wonld  least  be  looked 
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póetry  of  modern  times  has  been  so  widely  spread  through 
all  classes  of  society,  and  none  has  so  entered  into  the 
national  character.  The  ballads,  in  fact,  seem  to  have 
been  found  on  every  spot  of  Spanish  soil.  They  seem  to 
have  fiUed  the  very  air  that  men  breathed.* 


S8  There  is  no  need  of  anthorltíes  to 
proye  the  universal  prevalence  of  ballads 
in  the  seventeenth  century  *,  for  the  litera- 
ture  of  that  century  often  reads  like  a 
mere  monument  of  it  But  if  I  wished  to 
name  anything,  it  would  be  the  Don  Quix- 
ote,  where  Sancho  is  made  to  cite  them  so 
often ',  and  the  Novelas  of  Cervantes, 
espeeiaUy  "  The  Littíe  Gypsy,"  who  sings 
her  ballads  in  the  honses  of  the  nobles  and 
the  church  of  Santa  María ;  and  **Binco- 
aete  and  Cortadillo,"  where  they  make  the 
coarse  merriment  of  the  thieves  of  Seyille. 


Indeed,  as  the  puppet-showman  says,  in 
Don  Quixote,  (Parte  U.  c.  26,)  '^They 
were  in  the  mouths  of  everybody,  —  of  the 
very  boys  in  the  streets."  The  theatre,  it 
should  be  added,  which  owed  so  much  to 
the  ballads,  has  in  part  paid  back  the 
debt ;  for  many  popular  ballads  now  cur- 
rent  are  taken  from  the  long  narratives  in 
the  plays  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I 
have  many  sucb,  and  Wolf  gives  a  list  of 
more,  üeber  die  Romansen-poesie  der  Spa- 
nier,  Wien,  1847,  8vo,  pp.  68  -  70. 
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CHAPTBR   XXXIII. 

ROHANTIC  FICTION.  —  CHANOS  OF  MAKNEBS  PBODUOBS  ▲  CHANOB 
OF  THB  FICTIONS  FOUNDED  UPOK  THBM.  —  PASTORAL  BOMANCB 
AND  IT8  ORIOIN:  HONTBMATOR  AND  HI8  DIANA,  WITH  IT8  CON- 
TINUATION8  BT  PERBZ  AND  POLO  :  LO  FRAB80,  MONTALVO,  CBR- 
YANTB8,  ENGIBO,  BOYADILLA,  BERNARDO  DE  LA  YBGA,  LOPB  DB 
VEGA,  BALBUENA,  FIGUEROA,  ADORNO,  BOTBLHO,  QUINTANA,  COR- 
RAL,  SAATEDRA.  —  CHARACTBRIBTIC8   OF  PA8TORAL    FICTION. 

The  romances  of  chivalry,  like  the  institutions  on  which 
they  were  founded,  lingered  long  in  Spain.  Their  grave 
fictions  were  suited  to  the  air  of  the  stem  oíd  castles  with 
which  the  Moorish  contest  had  studded  large  portions  of 
the  country,  while  their  general  tone  harmonized 
no  less  happily  with  the  stately  manners  which  manees  of 
the  spirít  of  knighthood  had  helped  to  impress  ^ 
on  the  higher  classes  of  society,  from  the  mountains  of 
Biscay  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  in- 
fluence,  therefore,  was  great ;  and,  as  one  .natural  result 
of  its  long  continuance,  other  and  better  forms  of  prose 
fiction  were  discountenanced  in  Spain,  or  appeared  later 
than  they  might  have  done  under  diñerent  circumstances  ; 
—  a  fact  to  which  Cervantes  alindes,  when,  even  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  complains  that 
Spanish  books  of  the  latter  character  were  still  rarely  to 
be  found.* 

Fifty  years,  however,  before  that  period,  sign«  of  a 
coming  change  are  perceptible.  The  magnificent  suc- 
cesses  of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  already  fiUed  the  minds  of 
men  with  a  spirít  of  adventure  very  diflferent  from  that  of 

1  DoD  Qoixote,  Parte  I.  c.  28. 
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Amadis  and  his  descendants,  thongb  sometimes  hardly 
less  wild  and  extravagarit.  The  cruel  wars  unceasingly 
A  coming  ^®P*  ^P  ^^*^  *^®  Barbaiy  powers,  and  the 
change.  miscries  of  tho  thousands  of  captives  who  re- 
turned  from  África,  to  amaze  their  cotíntrymen  with  trag- 
ical  stories  of  their  own  triáis  and  those  of  their  fellow- 
suñerers,  were  full  of  that  bitter  romance  of  real  life 
which  outruns  all  fiction.  Manners,  too,  —  the  oíd,  for- 
mal, knightly  manners  of  the  nobility,  —  were  beginning 
to  be  modified  by  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  especially  with  Italy,  then  the  most  refined  and  least 
military  country  of  Christendom  ;  so  that  romantic  fiction 
—  the  department  of  elegant  literature,  which,  above 
every  other,  dependa  on  the  state  of  society  —  was 
naturally  modified  in  Spain  by  the  great  changes  going 
on  in  the  external  relations  and  general  culture  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  state  of  things,  and  of  its  workings  in 
the  new  forms  of  fiction  produced  by  it,  we  shall  find 
frequent  proofs  as  we  advance. 

The  first  form,  however,  in  which  a  change  in  the  na- 
tional  taste  manifested  itself  with  well-defined  success  — 
ProBc  *^^*  oíprose  pastorals  —  is  perhaps  not  one  which 

pastorais.  would  havc  boeu  anticipated  even  by  the  more 
sagacious  ;  though,  when  we  now  look  back  upon  its  his- 
tory,  we  can  easily  discover  some  of  the  foundations  on 
which  it  was  originally  built. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  the  occupations  of  a  shepherd's 
life  had  prevailed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  a  greater  ex- 
Pastoraiiife  t®"*  ^^^^  elsewherc  in  Europe;  ^  and,  probably 
in  Spain.  j^  cousequencc  of  this  circumstance,  eclogues 
and  bucolics  were  early  known  in  the  poetry  of  both  coun- 
tries,  and  became  connected  in  both  with  the  origin  of  th^ 
popular  drama.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  spirít  of 
such  a  civilization  as  existed  in  Spain  down  to  the  six- 
teenth  century  may  have  gladly  turned  away  from  such 
a  monotonous  exaggeration  of   its  own  character  as  is 

s  The  laws  of  the  "  Partidas,**   about    In  Spain  at  that  period,  and  for  a  long 
1200,  afford  abundant  Ulustrations  of  the    time  before. 
extent  and  importance  ot  the  pastoral  lifé 
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found  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  sought  refresh- 
ment  and  repose  in  the  peace  and  simplicity  of  a  fabulous 
Arcadia.  At  least,  these  are  the  two  obvious  circumstan- 
ees  in  the  condition  and  culture  of  Spain,  that  favored  the 
appearance  of  so  singular  a  form  of  fiction  as  that  of 
prose  pastorals,  though  how  much  influence  either  exer- 
cised  it  may  now  be  impossible  to  determine. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  are  not  leffc  in  doubt.  We 
know  whence  the  impulse  carne  that  called  forth  such  a 
work  for  the  first  time  in  Oastilian  literature,  and  when  it 
appeared  there.  It  was  Sannazaro,  —  a  Neapol- 
itan  gentleman,  whose  family  had  been  carried 
from  Spain  to  Naples  by  the  political  revolutions  of  the 
preceding  century,  —  who  is  the  true  father  of  the  modem 
prose  pastoral,  which,  from  him,  passed  directly  to  Spain, 
and,  during  a  long  period  of  success  in  that  country, 
never  entirely  lost  the  character  its  author  had  originally 
impressed  upon  it.  His  "  Arcadia ''  —  written,  probably, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Greek  pastoral  of  Longus, 
but  hardly  without  a  knowledge  of  the  "  Ameto  "  of 
Boccaccio  and  the  Eclogues  of  Bembo  —  was  first  pub- 
lished  entire,  at  Naples,  in  1604.'  It  is  a  genuine  pastoral 
romance  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which,  with  a  slight  con- 
necting  narrativo,  and  under  the  disguise  of  the  loves  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  Sannazaro  relates  adven- 
tures  that  really  occurred  to  him  and  to  some  of  his 
friends  ;  —  he  himself  appearing  under  the  ñame  of  Sin- 
cero, who  is  its  principal  personage.  Such  a  work,  of 
course,  is  somewhat  fantastic  from  its  very  nature ;  but 
the  fiction  of  Sannazaro  was  written  in  the  purest  and 
most  graceful  Italian,  and  had  a  great  success  ;  —  a  suc- 
cess which,  perhaps,  from  the  Spanish  connections  of  his 
family,  was  early  extended  to  Spain.  At  any  rate,  Spain 
was  the  first  foreign  country  where  the  Arcadia  was  imi- 
tated,  and  was  afterwards  the  only  one  where  such  works 
appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  established  a  lasting  in- 
fluence. 

It   is   singular,  however,   that,   like  the  romances  of 


s  Ginguené,  Hist  Litt.  d'Italie,  Tom.  X.,  par  Salyi,  pp.  87, 92. 
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chivalry,  pastoral  romance  was  first  introduced  into  Spain 
Jorge  de  ^7  ^  Portuguese,  —  by  George  of  Montemayor, 
Montemayor.  a  native  of  the  town  of  that  ñame,  near  Coimbra. 
When  he  was  bom  we  are  not  told;  probably  it  was 
before  1520.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  soldier  ;  but  later, 
firom  his  skill  in  music,  he  became  attached  to  the  travel- 
ling  chapel  of  the  prince  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  the 
Second,  and  thus  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
foreign  countries,  especially  Italy  and  Flanders.  But  his 
mind  was  little  cultivated  by  study.  He  knew  no  Latín, 
which  even  those  of  the  humblest  literary  attainments 
were  wont  to  acquire,  in  the  age  when  he  lived  ;  so  that 
his  success  is  due  to  his  own  genius  and  to  the  prompt- 
ings  of  that  passion  which  gave  its  color  to  his  life. 
Probably  he  left  Spain  from  disappointment  in  love  ;  prob- 
ably, too,  he  perished  in  a  duel  at  Turin,  in  1561.  But  we 
know  nothing  more  of  him  with  any  tolerable  certainty.* 

His  '*  Diana  Enamorada,''  the  chief  of  his  works,  was 
first  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1542.*    It  is  written  in  good 


*  Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusitana,  Tom.  IL  p.  de  Percel  (Bib.  de  PUaage  des  Romans, 

809,  and  the  Prc^logo  to  the  Diana  of  Perec,  Paris,  1734,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  23,  24) } 

ed.  1614,  p.  362.  two  Germán,  according  to  Ebert ;  and  one 

i  I  have  never  seen  any  edition  of  the  English.    The  last,  by  Bartholomew  Yong, 

Diana  cited  earlier  than  that  of  Madrid,  (London,   1698,   folio,)   is  ezcellent,   and 

1545 ;  bat  I  possess  one  in  4to,  112  leaves,  '  Bome  of  its  happy  versions  of  the  poetry 

well  printed  at  Talencia,  in  1542,  without  of  Montemayor  are  found  in  '*  England's 

the  ñame  of  the  printer.    The  story  of  Helicón,''  1600  and  1614,  reprinted  in  the 

Narvaec,  of  which  I  shall  have  oocasion  third  volóme    of  the   "  British   Bibliog- 

to  speak  when  we  come  to  Antonio  Tille-  rapher,"  London,  1810,  8vo.    The   story 

gas,  does  not  stand  in  the  foorth  book  of  of  Proteus  and  Julia,  in  "The  Two  Gen- 

this  copy,  as  it  does  in  the  copies  of  some  tlemen  of  Terona,"  wai  snpposed  by  Mrs. 

Bubsequent  editions.    The  first  in  which  Lenox  and  Dr.  Farmer  to  be  taken  from 

it  is  known  to  me  to  be  inserted  is  one  that  of  Felismena,  in  the  second  book  of 

published  by  Alonso  de  Ulloa  (see  ante,  Montemayor's  Diana,  and  therefore  Col- 

Cliap.  II.  note  10)  at  Tenice  in  1568, 18mo,  lier  has  republished  Yong's  translation  of 

on  the  title-page  of  which  Ulloa  says,  —  the  last  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Shak- 

**  Hanse  añadido  en  esta  ultima  impresión  speare's    Library,"   (London,  s.  a.  8vo,) 

los  verdaderos  amores  de  Abencerrage  y  though    he   doubts   whettier  Shakespearo 

la  hermosa  Xarifa,"  —  from  which  I  infer  were    really    indebted   to   it.     Malone*s 

that  ülloa,  who   was   somewhat  firee  in  Shakespeare,  Boswell's  ed.,  London,  1821, 

bandling  the  Spanish  books  he  reprinted,  8vo,  Yol.  lY.  p.  3,  and  Brydges,  Bestituta, 

was  the  first  to  insert  the  tale  of  Narvaez  London,  1814,  8vo,  Yol.  I.  p.  498.    Poor 

In   the   Komance   of  Montemayor,   from  abridgments  of  the  Diana  of  Montemayor, 

which,  I  think,  it  has  never  since  been  and  of  Polo^s  Gontinuation,  were  published 

dropped.    The  Diana  of  Montemayor  was  at  London,  1738, 12mo.    Sir  Philip  Sidney 

00  popular,  that  at  least  sixteen  editions  of  translated  two  or  three  of  the  short  poems 

the  original  appeared  in  eighty  years ;  six  in    Montemayor's   Diana ;  —  the  one    in 

French  translations,  according  to  Gordon  Book    I.    beginning,   "  Cabellos    quanta 
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Castilian,  like  his  poetry,  which  is  published  separately, 
though,  like  that,  with  some  intermixture  of  his  native 
Portuguese  ;  *  and  it  contains,  as  he  tells  us,  storíes  of  ad- 
ven tures  which  really  occurred.''  We  know,  too,  that, 
under  the  ñame  of  Sereno,  he  was  himself  its  hero ;  and 
Lope  de  Vega  adds,  that  Diana,  its  heroine,  was  a  lady  of 
Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  a  town  near  the  city  of  León.' 
Montemayor's  purpose,  therefore,  like  that  of  Sannazaro, 
is  to  give,  in  the  forms  of  a  pastoral  romance,  an  account 
of  some  events  in  his  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of 
his  friends.  To  eflfect  this,  he  brings  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ezla,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  León,  a 
number  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who  relate  their 
respective  storíes  through  seven  books  of  prose,  inter- 
mingled  with  verse.  But  the  two  principal  personages, 
Sereno  and  Diana,  who  were  introduced  at  first  as  lovers, 
are  separated  by  magic  ;  and  the  romance  is  brought  to 
an  abrupt  conclusión,  little  conformable  to  all  the  previous 
intimations,  by  the  marríage  of  -Diana  to  Delio,  the  unwor- 
thy  rival  of  Sereno. 

On  first  reading  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  it.  The  sepárate  stories  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  so  involved  with  each  other,  and  so 
inartificially  united,  that  we  are  constan tly  losing  the 
thread  of  the  principal  narration  ;  a  difficulty  which  is 
much  increased  by  the  iñixture  of  true  and  false  geogra- 
phy,  heathenism,  magic,  Christianity,  and  all  the  various 
contradictory  impossibilities  that  naturally  follow  an 
attempt  to  place  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  near  one  of  its 
best-known  cities,  a  poetical  Arcadia,  that  never  existed 
anywhere.  The  Diana,  however,  better  merits  the  ñame 
of  a  romance  than  the  Arcadia,  which  served  for  its 
model.  Its  principal  fiction  is  ampler  and  more  inge- 
niously  constructed.     Its  episodes  are  more  interesting. 

mudanza,*'  being  done  very  wéü.     It  was  at  once ;  at  least  he  did  so  in  his  Gancio- 

nalural  that  the  author  of  the  Countess  of  ñero,  1588,  f.  81,  where  is  a  sonnet  which 

Pembrolte's  Arcadia  shoold   be   familiar  may  be  read  either  as  Spanish  or  as  P<mp- 

with   Montemayor,  especially  as  he  was  tugúese. 

educated   at  a  time  when  a  good  deal  of  7  in  his  Argumento  to  the  whole  ro- 

attentiou  was  paid  to  Spanish  literature  in  manee. 

£ngland.  ^  Dorotea,  Act  II.  Se.  2.    Obras  Sueltas, 

«  Sometimes  he  wrote  in  both  languages  Tom.  YII.  p.  84. 
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Much  of  it  is  warm  with  the  tenderness  of  a  disappointed 
attachment,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  the  whole  to  be 
written.  Some  of  the  poetry  is  beautiful,  especially  the 
lyric  poetry  ;  and  if  its  prose  style  is  not  so  puré  as  that 
of  Sannazaro,  it  is  still  to  be  remarked  for  its  grace  and 
richness.  Notwithstanding  its  many  defects,  therefore, 
the  Diana  is  not  without  an  interest  for  us  even  at  this 
remote  period,  when  the  whole  class  of  fictions  to  which 
it  belongs  is  discountenanced  and  almost  forgotten ;  and 
we  feel  that  only  poetical  justice  was  done  to  it  when  it 
was  saved,  by  the  good  taste  of  the  cúrate,  in  the  de- 
struction  of  Don  Quixote's  library.® 

The  Diana,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  left  unfinished 
by  its  author ;  but  in  1664,  three  years  after  his  death, 
Alonso  Alonso  Pérez,  a  physician  of  Salamanca,  to 
Pérez.  whom  Montcmayor,  before  he  finally  left  Spain, 

had  communicated  his  plan  for  completing  it,  published  a 
second  part,  which  opens  in  the  enchanted  palace  of  .Feli- 
cia, where  the  first  ends,  and  gives  us  the  adventures  and 
stories  of  several  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  not  intro- 
duced  before,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  original 
fiction.  But  this  second  part,  like  the  first,  fails  to  com- 
plete the  romance.  It  ad vanees  no  further  than  to  the 
death  of  Delio,  the  husband  of  Diana,  —  which,  according 
to  the  purpose  of  Montemayor,  was  to  have  been  followed 
by  her  unión  with  Sereno,  her  firpt  and  true  lover,  —  and 

•  The   extreme    popularity   of  Monte-  Montemayor,  — "  la  qoal,*'   he   goes   on, 

mayor's  Diana  not  only  caused  many  imi-  "  era  tan  acepta  quanto  yo  jamas  otro  libro 

tations  to  be  made  of  it,  which  must  be  no-  en  Romance  aya  visto,"  —  and  that,  in 

ticed   hereafter,  but  was  the  occasion  of  consequence  ot  this,  he  had  songht  the 

a  curions  travesty  of  it  for  religious  por-  acquaintance  of  Montemayor  and  met  him 

poses,  like  the  travesties  ofGarcilasso  de  la  at  a  friend's.    The  result  of  their  inter- 

y  ega.    The  fiction  to   which   I   refer   is  course  was,  that  the  Friar  wrote  this  spirit- 

called  "  Primera  Parte  de  la  Diana  a  lo  ual  parody  of  the  Diana  in  the  same  nnm- 

Divlno  repartida  en  siete  Libros  compuesto  ber  of  books  and  with  parallel  characters  ; 

por  el  muy  Reverendo  Padre  Fray  Bartho-  announcing  at  the  end  á  continuation,  which 

lomé  Ponce,*'  ec.,  (Carago^a,  1599,  12mo,  was  ncver  published.    He  alindes  to  Mon- 

867  ff.,  but  the  authority  to  print  is  dated  temayor's  death  in  a  dull  poem,  and  seems 

in  1671,  and  there  was  an  edition  at  Zara-  to  regard  it  as  a  Judgment  ñrom  Heaven. 

gosia  in  1581.)    Its  purpose  is  to  do  honor  The  Friar  died  about  1595,  and  a  slight 

to  the  Madonna.    In  the  Dedicatoria  del  notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  Latassa, 

Autor  al  Prudente  Lector,  Fray  Bartholomé  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  569.    The  only  copy 

says  that,  in  1559,  being  at  court  on  busi-  I  ever  saw  of  this  very  curious  book  be- 

ness   connected  with   his  monastery,  he  longs  to  Mons.  Víctor  Cousin,  Paris,  and 

found  everybody  reading   the   Diana  of  was  inherited  by  him  from  Fauíiel. 
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then  stops  abruptly,  with  the  promise  of  yet  a  third  part, 
which  never  appeared.  Ñor  was  it,  probably,  demanded 
yith  any  earnestness  ;  for  the  second,  protracted  through 
eight  books,  and  considerably  longer  than  its  predecessor, 
is  much  inferior  to  it  in  merit.  It  lacks,  in  all  its  many 
stories,  the  tenderaess  which  the  disappointment  of  Mon- 
temayor  had  given  to  the  first  portion  of  the  work  ;  and, 
what  perhaps  is  of  no  less  consequence  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  the  proae  is  heavy  and  monotonous,  and  the 
verse  worse.^^ 

But  this  unfortunate  attempt  was  not  the  only  conse- 
quence of  Montemayor's  success.  The  same  year  with 
that  in  which  the  work  of  Pérez  was  published,  another 
continuation  appeared  at  Valencia,  by  Gaspar  •oaapapGu 
Gil  Polo,  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  who  was  a  ^°*o- 
Professor  of  Greek  in  its  University."  The  Diana  of  Polo 
has  the  merit  of  being  shorter  than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors.  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  contains  an  ac- 
count  of  the  falsehood  and  death  of  Delio,  and  the  mar- 
riage  of  Diana  to  Sereno,  whom  she  finds  when  she  is 
seeking  the  husband  who  had  basely  abandoned  her  for 
another  shepherdess.  Several  episodes  and  much  pasto- 
ral poetry  of  diñerent  kinds  are  skilñiUy  inserted ;  but 
though  the  original  plan  of  Montemayor  appears  to  be  com- 
pleted,  the  book  ends  with  the  promise  of  a  still  further 
continuation,  which,  though  the  author  lived  nearly  thirty 
years  after  he  made  it,  seems  never  to  have  been  fulfilled." 

10  The  first  edition  cited  (Ant,  Bib.  of  the  Diana,  in  the  same  rolóme  with  the 
Kova,  Tom.  I.  p.  539)  is  of  1664,  and  there  others ;  but  is  really  the  teeond  part. 
are  others  printed  with  Montemayor's  u  There  is  a  tíiird  part  of  the  Diana, 
Diana,  Tenice,  1568, 1585,  Barcelona,  1614,  entitled  "  La  Diana  de  Montemayor,  nue- 
etc.,  but  its  popularity  was  small,  and  I  vamente  compuesta  por  Hieronymo  de 
thinlc  it  was  nerer  printed  by  itself  after  Texeda,  Castellano  Interprete  de  Lenguas, 
1564.  The  editions  of  1568  and  1614,  BesidenteenlayilladePari8,''etc.  A  París, 
which  I  poesess,  are  curious.  Itf  was,  A  Costa  del  Auctor,  1627.  It  is  dedicated  to 
however,  translated  into  French,  and  by  the  Prince  de  JolnvUle,  and  fiUs  two  vol- 
Bart.  Yong  into  English ;  and  was  printed  umes,— the  ñrst  of  846  pages  and  the  second 
in  the  original  more  than  once  with  the  of  394,— but  my  copy  isbound  as  one  yol- 
Diana  of  Montemi^or.  ume,  and  seems  nerer  to  haré  had  but  one 

11  Polo*s  **  Diana  Bnamorada  "  was  first  title-page.  The  Castilian  style  of  the  whole 
printed  in  1564,  and  seren  editions  <tf  the  is  simple  but  meagre,  and  the  inrention 
original  appeared  in  half  a  century,  with  quite  worthless} — made  up  occasionally 
two  French  translations  and  a  Latin  one  }  of  oíd  and  well-known  stories,  like  that  of 
tor  which  see  po»í,  note  18.  It  is  well  the  Cid,  in  the  sixth  book,— the  Aben- 
translated  by  Bart.  Yong,  as  the  third  part  cerrages,  in  the  serenth,  —  the  tribute  of  a 
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Hi8  work,  however,  was  successful.  Its  prose  has  alwaye 
found  favor,  and  so  havc  some  portions  of  its  verse  ;  es- 
pecially  the  canción  of  Nerea  in  the  third  book,  and» 
several  of  the  shorter  poems  in  the  last.^' 

The  "Ten  Books  of  Fortune  and  Love,"  by  Antonio  de 
Antonio  de  ^^  Frasso,  a  Sardinian  and  a  soldier,  published 
LoFrasso.  fu  1673,  is  the  next  Spanish  romance  of  the  same 
class  with  the  Diana  ;  but  it  is  without  merit,  and  was 
forgotten  soon  after  it  appeared.^*  Nine  years  later,  in 
1682,  a  better  one  was  published,  —  the  "  Fílida,''  — 
which  passed  early  through  five  editions,  and  is  still 
LuisOairee  valued  and  read.^^  Its  author,  Luis  Galvez  de 
de  Montaivo.  Moutalvo,  was  bom  in  Guadalaxara,  a  town  near 
Alcalá,  íhe  birthplace  of  Cervantes  ;  and,  perhaps  from 
this  circumstance,  they  soon  became  acquainted,  for  they 


hundred  damscls  extorted  by  Mauregato, 
in  tbe  ninth,  —  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of 
the  tenth  and  last  book  a  fourtk  part  is 
promised,  which  was  happlly  never  pob- 
Ushed. 

13  The  best  edition  of  Gil  Polo's  Diana  is 
that  with  a  life  of  him  by  Cerda,  Madrid, 
1802, 12mo  ;  particolarly  valoable  for  the 
notes  to  the  **  Canto  de  Tnria,"  in  which, 
imitating  the  **  Canto  de  Orfeo,"  where 
Montemayor  gives  an  accoont  of  the  fa- 
mous  Ittdie»  oí  his  time,  Polo  gives  an 
account  of  the  famous.poeft  of  Valencia. 
For  lives  of  Polo  see,  also,  Ximeno,  Escri- 
tores de  Valencia,  Tom.  I.  p.  2t0,  and 
Fuster,  Bib.  Valentina,  Tom.  I.  p.  160.  It 
is  singular  that  Polo,  who  had  such  suc- 
cess  with  his  Diana,  should  have  printed 
nothing  else,  except  one  or  two  short  and 
trifling  poems.  His  Diana  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Caspar  Barth,  (see  antCt 
Period  I.  Chap.  XIII.  note  29,)  ander  the 
ñame  of  "  Erotodidascalus  sive  Nemora- 
lium,"  Libri  V.,  HanovisB,  1626,  12mo,  pp. 
816.  Some  of  the  metrical  versions  are 
vcry  good. 

Gayangoe  notes  among  the  earliestimi- 
tations  of  the  Diana,  one  by  Hyeronimo  de 
Arbolauches,  printed  at  Zaragoza  in  1660, 
and  entitled  "  Las  Havidas,'*  from  Abido, 
one  of  tbe  personages  that  figure  in  it. 
The  story  is  strange,  and  in  part  disgust- 
ing,  but  Gayangos  describes  some  of  the 
poetry  as  worth  reading. 

He  gives  similar  praise  to  "  El  Prado  de 
Valencia,*'  in  honor  of  Philip  III.  and  the 


Duke  of  Lerma,  who  appear  in  the  guise 
of  shepherds,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
there  are  two  Certamene»,  (nr  poetical 
Joustings,  in  which  Lopes  Maklonado,  El 
Capitán  Artieda,  Guillen  de  Castro,  and  ' 
other  known  poeta  of  the  time,  figure.  It 
was  published  in  Valencia  in  1601. 

M  It  is  the  same  book  that  Cervantes 
ridicules  in  the  slxth  chapter  of  the  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  "  Journey  to  Pamassus  }  " 
and  is  curions  for  some  specimens  of  Sar- 
dinian poetry  which  it  contains.  But 
Pedro  de  Pineda,  a  teacher  of  Spanish  in 
London,  taking  the  irony  of  the  good 
cúrate  in  Don  Quixote  on  Lo  Frasso*8 
romance  to  be  sincere  praise,  printed  a 
new  edition  of  it,  in  two  very  handsome 
volumes,  (London,  1740,  8vo,)  with  a  fool« 
ish  Dedication  and  Prólogo,  alleging  the 
authority  of  Cervantes  for  its  great  merit. 
HanUy  any  other  of  the  Spanish  prose 
pastorals  is  so  absurd  as  this,  or  contains 
so  much  bad  verse  ;  a  great  deal  of  which 
is  addressed  to  living  and  known  persons 
by  thei^tiUes.  The  tenth  book,  indeed,  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  such  poetry. 
I  do  not  recoUect  that  Cervantes  is  so 
severo  on  any  poet,  in  his  "Journey  to 
Parnassus,"  as  he  is  on  Lo  Frasso. 

is  The  best  ediUon  of  the  •'FiUda**  is 
the  sixth,  (Madrid,  1792,  8vo,)  with  a  bio- 
graphical  prologue  by  Mayans  y  Sisear ; 
ill-digested,  as  are  all  the  similar  prefiaoes 
by  himself  and  his  brother ;  but  not  with- 
out valuable  matter. 
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were  long  fríends,  and  often  praised  each  other  in  their 
respective  works."  They  seem,  however,  to  have  had 
very  different  characters  ;  for,  instead  of  the  life  of  adven- 
ture  led  by  Cervantes,  Montalvo  attached  himself  to  the 
great  family  of  Infantado,  descended  from  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  and  passed  most  of  his  life  as  a  sort  of  idle 
courtier  and  retainer  in  their  ducal  halls,  near  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
translated  and  published,  in  168Y,  "  The  Tears  of  Saint 
Peter,''  by  Tansillo,  and  had  begun  a  translation  of  the 
"  Jerusalera  Delivered  "  of  Tasso,  vrhen  he  was  cut  ofiF  in 
the  midst  of  his  labors  by  an  accidental  death,  in  Sicily, 
about  the  year  1691." 

His  "  Fflida,''  in  seven  parts,  was  written  while  he  was 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  Infantado  ;  for  he  announces 
himself  on  the  title-page  as  "  a  gentleman  and  a  courtier,'' 
and,  in  his  Dedication  to  one  of  the  family,  says  that 
"  his  greatest  labor  is  to  Uve  idle,  contented,  and  honored 
as  one  of  the  servants  of  their  house."  The  romance 
cóntains,  as  was  usual  in  such  works,  the  adventures  of 
living  and  known  personages,  among  whom  were  Montalvo 
himself,  Cervantes,  and  the  nobleman  to  whom  it  is  dedicat- 
ed.  But  the  tone  of  pastoral  life  is  not  better  preserved 
than  it  is  in  the  other  fictions  of  the  same  class.  Indeed, 
in  the  sixth  part,  there  is  a  most  inappropriate  critical 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  two  schools  of  Spanish 
poetry  then  contending  for  fashionable  mastery  ;  and  in 
the  seventh  is  a  courtly  festival,  with  running  at  the  ring, 
in  which  the  shepherds  appear  on  horseback  with  lances 
and  armorial  bearings,  like  knights.  The  prose  style  of 
the  whole  is  puré  and  good ;  and  among  the  poems  with 
which  it  abounds,  a  few  in  the  oíd  Spanish  measure  may 
be  selected  that  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  simi- 
lar poems  of  Montemayor. 

Cervantes,  too,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  led  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  rather,  perhaps,  than  by  his  own 

M  Nararrete,  Vida  de  Cerrantes,    pp.    Qaixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  I.  p.  146, 

00,  278,  407.  and  Tom.  m.  p.  14,  in  the  notes.    The 
4T  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.    **  Tears  "  of  Tansillo  enjoyed  the  honor  of 

1.  p.  77,  Aod  Tom.  XL  p.  xxriU.    Don    being  six  times  translated  into  Spanish. 
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taste,  to  begin  —  as  an  oflferíng  to  the  lady  of  his  love  — 
the  "  Galatea,"  of  which  the  first  six  books,  published  in 
1584,  were  all  that  ever  appeared,"  This  was  foUowed, 
in  1586,  by  "  Truth  for  the  JesJous  ;  "  again  a  romance  ia 
six  books,  and,  líke  the  last,  unfínished.  It  was  wrítten 
Bartolomé  ^^  Bartolomó  López  de  Enciso,  of  whom  we 
Lopes  de  know  from  himself  that  he  was  a  young  man 
when  he  wrote  it,  and  that  it  was  his  parpóse  to 
publish  a  second  part,  of  which,  however,  nothing  more 
was  heard.  Ñor  can  we  regret  that  he  failed  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  His  fictions,  which  are  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  nymphs  and  shepherds  of  the  Tagus,  are  among  the 
most  confused  and  unmeaning  that  have  ever  be^n  at- 
tempted.  His  scene  is  laid,  from  its  opening,  in  the  days 
of  the  most  ancient  Greek  mythology  ;  but  the  Genius  of 
Spain,  in  the  fifth  book,  carnes  the  same  shepherds  who 
thus  figure  in  the  first  to  a  magnificent  temple,  and  shows 
them  the  statues  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Philip  the 
Second,  and  even  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  was  not  yet  on 
the  throne  ;  —  thus  confounding  the  earliest  times  of  clas- 
sical  antiquity  with  an  age  which,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  was  yet  to  come.  Other  inconsequences 
follow,  in  great  numbers,  as  matters  of  course,  while 
nothing  in  either  the  prose  or  the  poetry  is  of  valué 
enough  to  compénsate  for  the  absurdities  in  the  story. 
Indeed,  few  portions  of  Spanish  literature  show  anything ' 
more  stiff  and  wearisome  than  the  long  declamations  and 
discussions  in  this  dull  fiction.^^ 

Another  pastoral  romance  in  six  books,  entitled  "  The 
oonzaiesde  Nymphs  of  the  Henares,''  by  Bernardo  González 
Bovadiiia.  ¿g  Bovadilla,  was  printed  in  1687.  The  author, 
who  was  a  nativo  of  the  Oanary  Islands,  confesses  that  he 
has  placed  the  scene  of  his  story  on  the  banks  of  the  He- 
nares without  having  ever  seen  them  ;  but  both  he  and 
his  romance  have  long  since  been  forgotten.     So  has 

M  Ante.^  VoL  n.  pp.  98  - 101.  xu  of  himself  in  this  romance ;  —  an  ex- 

19  *(  Desengaño  de  Celos,  compuesto  por  tremely  rare  book,  <^  which  I  possess  the 

Bartholomé  López  de  Enciso,  Natural  de  copy  that  belonged  to  Cerda  j  Rico,  and 

TendiUa,"  Madrid,  1586, 12mo,  321  leaves.  which  PeUicer  borrowed  of  him  to  make 

There   is,   I    believe,  absolutely  nothing  the  needful  note  on  Enciso  for  his  edition* 

known  of  the  author,  except  what  he  tella  of  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  6. 
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"  The  Shepherds  of  Iberia,"  in  four  books,  by  Bernardo 
de  la  Vega,  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bernardo 
Madrid,  and  certainly  a  canon  of  Tucuman,  in  ¿eiaVega. 
Perú,  whose  ill-written  story  appeared  in  1691.  But  that 
these,  and  all  that  preceded  them,  enjoyed  for  a  time  the 
public  favor  is  made  plain  by  the  fect,  that  they  are  all 
found  in  the  libraiy  of  Don  Quixote,  and  that  three  of 
them  receive  high  praise  from  Cervantes  ;  —  much  higher 
than  has  been  confirmed  by  the  decisión  of  subsequent 
generations.^ 

Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before  another  came  to 
continué  the  series,  except  the  '*  Arcadia  "  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  which,  though  written  long  before,  was  not  printed 
till  1598.21  At  last,  '*  The  Age  of  Gold,''  by  Bernardo  de 
Balbuena,  appeared.  Its  author,  born  on  the  Bernardo  de 
vine-clad  declivities  of  the  Val  de  Peñas,  in  Baibuena. 
1668,  early  accompanied  his  family  to  México,  vrhere  he 
was  educated,  and  where,  vrhen  only  seventeen  years  oíd, 
he  was  already  known  as  a  poet.  Once,  at  least,  he  visit- 
ed  his  native  country,  and  perhaps  oftener  ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  spent  most  of  his  Ufe,  either  in  Jamaica,  where 
he  enjoyed  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  in  Puerto-  Rico, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  bishop,  and  where  he  died  in 
1627. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  New  World,  however,  or  of  its 
magnificent  scenery,  his  ''  Age  of  Gold  in  the  Woods  of 
Eriphile ''  shows  no  trace.  It  was  printed  at  Madrid,  in 
1608,  and  might  have  been  written  if  its  author  had 
never  been  in  any  other  city.  But  it  is  not  without  merit. 
The  poetry  with  which  it  abounds  is  generally  of  the  Ital- 
ian  school,  but  is  much  better  than  can  be  found  in  most 

90  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Pellicer,  Parte  L  agidn  in  1607, — a  proee  pastoral,  —  if  it 
Tom.  I.  p.  67,  and  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  I.  were  not  so  poor,  that  it  Í8  hardly  worth 
p.  144.  enumerating.  It  was  written  in  tlie  an- 
al Ante,  Vol.  n.  p.  166.  The  **Enamo-  thor's  early  youth,  in  flfteen  "Bclogues," 
rada  Elisea"  of  Oerónimo  de  Covami-  as  he  calis  the  books  into  which  it  is 
bias  Herrera^  printed  in  1594,  8vo,  should  divided,  and  it  was  flrst  pablished  when 
also  be  excepted  ;  but  I  know  this  woric  he  was  twenty-eight  years  0I4 ;  but  he 
only  from  the  account  of  it  by  Oayangos.  ventured  to  give  the  world  only  flve  of 
And  certainly  an  exception  might  be  made  the  flfteen,  adding  to  each,  after  the  foshion 
for  the  ^^  Tragedias  de  Amor  *'  of  Juan  of  the  age,  a  miserable  allegorical  inter- 
Ane  Sol<»rzeno,   published  in  1604,  and  pretation. 
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of  these  doubtfül  romances  ;  and  its  prose,  though  some- 
times  affected,  is  ofiener  sweet,  simple,  and  flowing. 
Probably  nothing  in  the  nine  eclogues  —  as  its  divisions  are 
unsuitably  called  —  is  connected  with  either  the  history 
or  the  scandal  of  the  times  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we 
have,  perhaps,  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  less 
regarded  by  those  contemporary  with  its  publication  than 
were  similar  works  of  inferior  merít.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  was  long  overiooked  ;  no  second 
edition  of  it  being  demanded  till  1821,  when  it  received 
the  rare  honor  of  being  published  anew  by  the  Spanish 
Academy.^^ 

The  very  next  year  afber  the  first  appearance  of  "  The 
Buarezde  -^S^  ^^  Gold,''  Chrístóval  Suaiez  de  Figueroa,  a 
Figueroa  native  of  Valladolid,  a  jurist  and  a  soldier,  pub- 
lished his  "  Constant  Amaryllis,  in  Four  Discourses,'' 
crowded,  like  all  its  predecessors,  with  short  poems,  and, 
like  most  of  them,  claiming  to  tell  a  tale  not  a  little  of 
which  was  true.^  Its  author,  who  lived  a  great  deal  in 
Italy,  was  already  known  by  an  excellent  translation  of 
Guarini's  "  Pastor  Fido,'' "  and  published,  at  different 
times  afterwards,  several  original  works  which  enjoyed 
much  reputation.* 


s>  The  prefatory  notice  to  this  edition  Italian,  and  yet  its  fluency  and  ease  aro 

oontains  all  that  is  knomi  of  Balbaena.  admirable. 

»  There  was  an  edition  with  a  French  There  is  a  translation  of  the  **  Pastor 

translation  in  1614,  but  the  best  is  that  of  Fido,"  by  a  Jewess,  Doña  Isabel  de  Correa, 

Madrid,  1781,  8vo.  of  whioh  I  know  only  the  third  edition, 

M  It  was  flrst  printed,  I  beliere,  at  Na-  that  of  Antwerp,  1694, 12mo.    It  is  one  of 

pies,  in  1602,  but  was  improved  in  the  the  few  trophies  in  poetry  claimed  by  the 

edition  at  Talencia,  1609,  12nM),  pp.  278,  Mt  sez  of  its  author's  faith  ;  but  it  is  not 

from  which  I  transcribe  the  opening  of  worthy  of  much  praise.    Ginguené  com- 

Act.  nL  :  —  plains  of  the  original,  which  extends  to 

O  prlmmrera,  jurentud  del  idio.  ^^^^  ^""T^t^T*  w,^*°f  ^  ^r"** 
Nuera  madre  de  flores,  It  is  so  j  but  this  translation  of  Dona  Isa- 
De  nuerái  yerveziUoa  y  d*  amores,  bel  is  much  longer,  containing,  I  think^ 
Tu  buelvefl,  mai  contigo  aboye  eleven  thoosand  Unes.  Its  worst 
No  buelren  los  Mrenos  ^^^  however,  is  its  bad  taste.  —There  is 

?u""K:::!.rbS.^'^  ■  •  ^^  -.m «.. »»» ««..  - «.  v«u. 

Mai  contigo  no  toma  PWo,"  in  the  Comedias  Escogidas,  Tom. 

Sino  la  remembranga  VIII.,  1667,  t   106;  — but,  though   it  Í8 

Miterable  y  doUente  gaid  to  be  written  by  three  poets  no  less 

De  mi  caro  te«>ro  ya  perdido.  famous  than  SoUs,  Coello,  and  Calderón,  it 

^'  has  very  little  valué. 

This  passage  is  so  nearly  word  for  word,  »  Antonio  (Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  2C1) 

that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  copy  the  gives  a  list  of  nine  of  the  worlcs  of  Fi- 
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But  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  unkind  and  un- 
faithful  character.  In  a  curious  account  of  his  own  life 
which  appeared  in  his  "  Traveller/'  he  speaks  harshly  and 
insidiously  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  towards 
Cervantes  —  who  had  just  died,  afker  praising  everybody 
most  generously  duríng  his  whole  life  —  he  is  absolutely 
malignan!.^  His  last  work  is  dated  in  1621,  and  this  is 
the  last  fact  we  know  in  relation  to  him.  His  "  Amaryllis," 
which,  as  he  intimates,  was  composed  to  please  a  person 
of  great  consideration,  did  not  satisfy  its  author.^  It  is, 
however,  written  in  an  easy  and  tolerably  puré  style  ;  and 
though  it  contains  formal  and  wearisome  discussions,  like 
that  in  the  first  part  on  Poetry,  and  awkward  machinery, 
such  as  a  visión  of  Venus  and  her  court  in  the  second,  it 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  been  reprinted  or 
much  read  within  the  last  century. 

A  few  pastoral  romances  appeared  in  Spain  after 
the  Amaryllis,  but  none  of  so  much  merit,  and  none 
that  enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  favor.  Espi- 
nel Adorno ;  ^  Botelho,  a  Portuguese  ;  *  Quintana,  who 
assumed  the  ñame  of  Cuevas  ;  ^   Corral ;  "^   and  Saave- 

gneroa,  some  of  which  must  be  notioed  »  t*El  Pastor  de  Glenarda  de  Miguel 

nnder  their  respective  heads ;   but  it  is  Botelho  de  Garyalho,''  Madrid,  1622,  Svo. 

probably  not  complete,  for  Figueroa  him-  He  mrote,  also,  several  otber  works ;  all  in 

self,  in  1617,  (Pasagero,  f.  377,)  says  he  Castilian,  except  his  «  ÍUis,»»  a  poem  in 

had  already  published  seven  books,  and  octave  stanzas,  which  is  rather  a  story  of 

Antonio  gives  only  six  before  that  date  ;  his  own  life  and  adventares  than  anything 

besides  which,  a  friend,  in  the  Prefaoe  to  else.    Barbosa,  Bib.  Lns^  Tom.  IH.  p.  466. 

f  igueroa's  Life  of  the  Marqnis  of  Cañete,  ^  "  Experiencias  de  Amor  y  Fortuna, 

1613,  says  he  had  written  eight  works  in  por  el  Licenciado  Francisco  de  las  Cuevas 

fiíe  ten  years  tken  preceding.  de  Madrid,"  Barcelona,  1649,  12mo.    See 

»  Navarrete,   Vida  de    Cervantes,  pp.  also  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  n.  pp. 

179-181,  and  elsewhere.    The  very  cu-  172  and  189.    Francisco  de  Quintana  dedi- 

rious  notices  given  by  Figueroa  of  his  own  cated  this  pastoral  to  Lope  de  Vega,  who 

Ufe,  which  have  never  been  used  for  his  wrote    him   a  complimentary   reply,   in 

biography,  are  in  his  '*  Pasagero,"  ftom  t  which  he  treats  Quintana  as  a  yonng  man, 

286  to  f.  392,  and  are,  like  many  other  and  this  as  his  first  work.    JThere  were 

passages  of  that  singular  book,   full  of  editions  of  it  in  1626, 1646, 1664,  as  well  as 

bittemess    towards    his    contemporaries,  the  one  at  Barcelona,  abo  ve  noted,  and  one 

Lope  de  Vega,  Villegas,  Espinosa,  etc.  at  Madrid,  1666,  12mo  |  and  in  the  nine- 

27  Pasagero,  f.  96.  b.  teenth  volume  of  Lope's  Obras  Sueltas, 

»  **  El  Premio  de  la  Constancia  y  Pas-  pp.  363  -400,  is  a  sermón  which  Quintana 

tóres  de  Sierra  Bermeja,  por  Jacinto  de  delivered  at  the  obsequies  of  Lope,  in  the 

Espinel  Adorno,"  Madrid,  1620,  12mo,  162  title  of  which  he  is  caUed  Lope's  «intímate 

leaves.    I  find  no  notice  of  it,  except  the  friend." 

rtight  one  in  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  a  "  La  CinUa  de   Aranjuez,   Prosas  y 

p.  613 ;  but  it  is  better  than  some  that  Versos,  por  Don  Gabriel  de  Corral,  Natu- 

were  more  generally  valued.  ral  de  ValladoUd,"  Madrid,  1629,  12mo, 
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dra,**  cióse  up  the  series  ;  —  the  last  bringing  us  down 
to  just  about  a  century  from  the  first  appearance  of  such 
fictions  in  the  time  of  Montemayor,  and  all  of  them  in- 
fected  with  the  false  taste  of  the  period.  Taken  to- 
gether,  they  leave  no  doubt  that  pastoral  romance  was 
the  first  substituto  in  Spain  for  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  that  it  inherited  no  small  degree  of  their  popularity. 
Most  of  the  works  we  have  noticed  were  sev.eral  times 
reprinted,  and  the  "  Diana "  of  Montemayor,  the  first 
and  best  of  them  all,  was  probably  more  read  in  Spain 
duríng  the  sixteenth  century  than  any  Spanish  work  oí 
amusement  except  the  "Celestina." 

All  this  seems  remarkable  and  strange,  when  we  con- 
sider  only  the  absurdities  and  inconsequences  with  which 
such  fictions  necessarily  abound.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Abaurdity  ^^^^toral  romauce,  after  all,  has  its  foundation  in 
of  pastoral  ono  of  tho  trucst  and  deepest  principies  of  our 
common  nature,  —  that  love  of  rural  beauty,  of 
rural  peace,  in  short,  of  whatever  goes  to  constitute  a 
country  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  constrained  life  of 
a  city,  which  few  are  too  dull  to  feel,  and  fewer  still  so 
artificial  as  wholly  to  reject.  It  has,  therefore,  prevailed 
more  or  less  in  all  modern  countries,  as  we  may  see  in 
Italy,  from  the  success  that  foUowed  Sannazaro ;  in 
France,  from  the  "  Astrea  "  of  Durfó ;  and  in  England, 
from  the  "  Arcadia  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  —  the  two  lat- 
ter  being  pastoral  romances  of  enormous  length,  compared 
with  any  in  Spanish  ;  and  the  very  last  enjoying  for- 
above  a  century  a  popularity  which  may  well  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  "  Diana  "  of  Montemayor,  if,  indeed,  it 
did  not  equal  it." 

a08  leaves.    I  knov  of  no  other  editíon.  dora.    His  atyle  is  aflbcted.    Iii  my  copy. 

He  lived  in  Borne  from  1680  to  1632,  and  which  in  the  colophon  is  dated  1634,  there 

probably   longer.    (Antonio,   Bib.    Nova,  are,  as  a  sepárate  tract,  four  leaves  of  re- 

Tom.  I.  p.  605.)    He  is  Oongoresque  in  his  ligious  and  moral  advioe  to  the  author's 

style,  as  is  Quintana.  son,  when  he  was  golng  as  governor  to  one 

82  «  Los  Pastores  del  Betis,  por  Gon-  of  the  provinces  of  Naples  j  better  writtea 

«alvo  de  Saavedra,"  Trani,  1633,  4to,  pp.  than  the  romance  that  precedes  it. 

280.    It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  ss  Portugal   might   have    been    added. 

Italy  j  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  author,  The  "  Menina  é  Mo^a  "  of  Bemardino  Ri- 

except  that  he  was  a  Teintiquatro  of  Gór-  beyro,  printed  in  1667,  is  a  beaaüful  frag- 
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No  doubt,  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  incongruities  of 
such  fictions  were  soon  perceived.  Even  some  of  those 
who  most  indulged  in  them  showed  that  it  was'not  entire- 
ly  from  a  misapprehension  of  their  nature.  Cervantes, 
who  died  regretting  that  he  should  leave  his  "Galatea'' 
unfinished,  still  makes  himself  merry  more  than  once  in 
his  *'  Don  Quixote ''  with  all  such  fancies ;  and,  in  his 
"  Colloquy  of  the  Dogs,"  permits  one  of  them,  who  had 
been  in  shepherd  service,  to  satiríze  the  false  exhibitíon 
of  life  in  the  best  pastorals  of  his  time,  not  forgetting  his 
own  among  the  rest.**  Lope  de  Vega,  too,  though  he 
published  his  '*  Arcadia ''  under  circumstances  which  show 
that  he  set  a  permanent  valué  upon  its  gentle  tales,  could 
still,  in  a  play  where  shepherds  are  introduced,  make  one 
of  them  —  who  found  a  real  life  among  flocks  and  herds 
in  rough  weather  much  less  agreeable  than  the  life  he 
had  read  of  in  the  pastorals  —  say,  when  suflfering  in  a 
storm,  — 

And  I  should  like  jast  now  to  see  those  men 
Who  write  such  books  abont  a  shepherd's  life, 
Where  all  is  dpríng  and  flowers  and  trees  and  brooks.^ 

Still,  neither  Cervantes,  ñor  Lope,  ñor  anybody  else  in 
their  time,  thought  seriously  of  discountenancing  pastoral 
fictions.     On  the  contrary,  there  was  in  their  very  style  — 
which  was  generally  an  imitation  of  the  Italian,  that  gave 
birth  to  them  all  —  something  attractive  to  a  cul-  popuiarfty 
tívated  Castilian  ear,  at  a  time  when  the  school  ücttoS'S** 
of  Garcilasso  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  ^pain. 
and  favor.     Besides  this,  the  real  events  they  recorded, 
and  the  love-stories  of  persons  in  high  life  that  they  were 
known   to   coñceal,   made  them  sometimes  riddles  and 


ment ;  and  the  <*  PrimaTeira  "  of  Franeis-  examination  of  the  Ubraiy,  where  bis  niece 

oo  Bodrigaei  de  Lobo,  ia  tbree  long  parts,  begs  that  the  pastorals  may  be  bumt  as 

printed  bctween  1601  and  1614,— the  flrst  well  as  the  books  of  ohivalrj,  lest,  if  her 

of  which  was  translated  into  Spaoish  by  ancle  were  cored  of  knight-errantry,  he 

Joan  Bart Morales,  1629, — is  among  the  should  go    mad    as    a  shepherd;  —  and 

best  ftüMength  pastoral  romances  extant  Parte  n.  c.  67  and  78,  where  her  fears  are 

Both  for  a  long  time  were  farorites  in  Por-  yery  nigh  being  realiied. 

tuga!,  and  are  stiU  read  there.    Barbosa,  »  Comedias,  Parte  TI.,  Madrid,  1615, 

Bib.  Las.,Tom.  I.  p.  518,Tom.  n.  p.  242.  4to,  f.    102.     SI    Cuerdo    en    su   Casa, 

M  Don  Quizóte,  Parte  L  c  6,  in  the  Act  L 
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fiometimes  masquerades,  which  engaged  tbe  coríosity  of 
those  who  moved  in  the  circles  either  of  their  authors  or 
of  their  héroes  and  heroines.**  But  more  than  all,  the 
glimpses  they  aflforded  of  nature  and  truth  —  such  gen- 
uino and  deep  tenderness  as  is  shown  by  Montemayor, 
and  such  frequent  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  as 
occur  in  Balbuena  —  were,  no  doubt,  refreshing  in  a 
State  of  society  Btiff  and  formal  as  was  that  at  the  Spanish 
court  in  the  times  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the 
Third,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  culture  more  founded  on 
military  virtues  and  the  spirit  of  knighthood  than  any 
other  of  modern  times.  As  long,  therefore,  as  this  state 
of  things  continued,  pastoral  fictions  and  fancies,  filled 
with  the  dreams  of  a  poetical  Arcadia,  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  favor  in  Spain  which  they  never  enjoyed  anywhere 
else.  But  when  this  disappeared,  they  disappeared 
with  it. 

9B  **  The  Diana  of  Montemayor,"  says  Filis  of  Figneroa,  were  real  personages.** 

Lope  de  Vega,  in  the  passage  firom  his  Others  might  be  added,  on  the  authority  of 

"  Dorotea  "  already  cited,  (n.  8,)  **  was  a  their  anthors,  such  as  "Los  Diez  Libros  de 

lady  of  Valencia  de  Don  Joan,  near  León,  Fortuna  y  Amor,"  <*  La  Gintia  de  Aran- 

and  he  has  made  both  her  and  the  river  jnes,"  etc.    See  a  note  <¡i  Clemencin,  Don 

Bsla  immortal.    So  the  Philida  of  Mon-  Quizóte,  Tom.  VI.  p.  440. 
tdTO,  the  Qalatea  of  Cerrantes,  and  the 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

ROMANCES  IN  THB  8TTLB  OF  BOOUB8.  —  8TATB  OF  MAKNBB8  THAT 
PBODÜOBD  THBM.  —  MBNDOZA's  LAZABILLO  DB  TOBMB8.  —  ALB- 
MAN'S  OUZMAN  DB  ALFABAOHB,  WITH  THB  8PUBIOU8  CONTINUA- 
TION  OF  IT  BT  8ATATBDBA  AND  THB  TBUB  ONB  BT  ALBMAN. — 
PBRBZ.  —  B8PINBL  AND  HI8  MABC08  DB  ÓBBBOON.  —  TAÑBZ.  — 
QUBYEDO.  —  80L0BZAN0.  —  BNBIQUBZ  OOMBZ.  —  B8TBTANILLO 
OONZALBZ. 

Thb  next  form  of  prose  fíction  produced  in  Spain,  and 
the  one  which,  from  its  greater  truth,  has  enjoyed  a  more 
permanent  regard  than  the  last,  is  found  in  those  storíes 
that  have  commonly  gone  under  the  ñame  of  ,^ 
''tales  in  the  gusto  picaresco, ^^  or  tales  in  the  gusto pica^ 
style  of  rogues.  Taken  as  a  class,  they  consti-  "***** 
tute  a  singular  exhibition  of  character,  and  are,  in  fact,  as 
sepárate  and  national  in  their  air  as  anything  in  the  whole 
body  of  modem  literature. 

Their  origin  is  obvious,  and  the  more  so  from  what  is 
most  singular  in  their  character.  They  sprang 
directly  from  the  condition  of  some  portions  of 
society  in  Spain  when  they  appeared ;  —  a  condition,  it 
should  be  added,  which  has  existed  there  ever  since, 
and  contríbuted  to  preserve  for  the  storíes  that  bear  its 
impress  no  little  of  the  favor  they  have  always  enjoyed. 
Before  speaking  of  them  in  detail,  vre  must,  therefore, 
¿otice  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
peculiar  state  of  manners  that  gave  them  birth. 

The  wars  of  the  opposing  races  and  religions,  that  had 
constituted  so  much  of  the  business  of  life,  and  so  long 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  men,  in  Spain,  had,  indeed, 
nearly  ceased  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
But  the  state  of  character  they  had  produced  in  the 
Spsuúsh  people  had  by  no  means  ceased  with  them.     On 
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the  contrary,  it  had  been  kept  in  the  freshest  activity  by 
those  vast  enterpríses  which  Charles  the  Fifth  had  pushed 
forward  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  with  such  succees, 
that  the  Spanish  nation,  always  marked  by  a  sanguine  en- 
thusiasm,  had  become  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  destined 
to  achieve  an  empire  which,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
New  World  and  whatever  was  most  desirable  in  the  Oíd, 
should  surpass  in  glory  and  power  the  empire  of  the 
CsBsars  in  the  days  of  its  palmiest  supremacy. 

This  magnificent  result  was  a  matter  of  such  general 
faith,  that  men  often  felt  a  desire  to  contríbute  their  per- 
sonal exertions  to  accomplish  it.  Not  only  the  high 
nobility  of  Spain,  therefore,  but  all  cavaliers  and  men 
of  honor  who  sought  distinction,  saw,  with  the  exception 
of  places  in  the  civil  administration  of  affairs  or  in  the 
Church,  no  road  open  before  them  on  which  they  were  so 
much  tempted  to  enter  as  that  of  military  enterprise. 
Laborious  occupation  in  the  business  of  common  life  and 
practical  and  productive  industry  were,  in  consequence, 
discountenanced,  or  held  in  contempt,  while  the  armies 
were  thronged,  and  multitudes  of  gentlemen  and  men  of 
culture,  like  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  gladly  served 
in  them  as  simple  soldiers. 

But  large  as  were  the  armies  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Philip  the  Second,  all  who  desired  it  could  not  be  soldiers. 
Many  persons  of  decent  condition,  therefore,  remained 
idle,  because  they  found  no  occupation  which  was  not 
deemed  below  their  rank  in  society ;  while  others,  having 
made  an  experiment  of  military  life  sufficient  to  disgust 
them  with  its  hardships,  returned  home  unfitted  for  every- 
thing  else.  These  two  sorts  of  persons  formed  a  class  of 
idlers  that  hung  loóse  upon  society  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Spain,  thriving  at  best  by  flattery  and  low  intrigue, 
and  sometimes  driven  for  subsistence  to  crime.  Their 
number  was  by  no  means  small.  They  were  known  and 
marked  wherever  they  went ;  and  their  characters,  repre- 
sented  with  much  spirit,  and  often  with  great  faithfulness, 
are  still  to  be  recognized  in  the  proud,  starving  cavaliers 
of  Mendoza  and  Quevedo,  who  stalk  about  the  streets 
upon  adventure,  or  crowd  the  antechamber  of  the  minister, 
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and  weary  his  patience  with  their  abject  supplications  for 
the  meanest  places  it  is  in  his  power  to  bestow.^ 

But  there  was  yet  another  body  of  persona  in  Spain, 
nearly  akin  to  the  last  in  spirit,  though  diflfering  from 
them  in  their  originial  position,  who  figure  no  less  in  thi& 
peculiar  forn^of  fiction.  They  were  the  active,  the 
shrewd,  and  the  unscrupulous  of  the  lower  portions  of 
society ;  —  men  who  were  able  to  perceive  that  the  re- 
sources  and  power  of  the  country,  with  all  the  advantages 
they  desired  to  reach,  were  already  in  possession  of  an 
aristocratic  caste,  who  looked  to  them  for  nothing  but  a 
sincere  and  faithful  loyalty.  During  a  long  period,  —  the 
period  of  danger  and  trouble  at  home,  —  the  fidelity  of 
this  class  had  been  complete  and  unhesitating ;  brínging 
with  it  little  feeling  of  wrong,  and  perhaps  no  sense  of 
degradation ;  for  such  men,  in  such  times,  claimed  from 
their  superiors  only  protection,  and,  receiving  this,  asked 
for  nothing  else. 

At  last,  however,  other  prospecta  opened  upon  them. 
Peace  carne  gradually,  as  the  Moors  were  driven  out ;  and 
with  it  carne  a  sense  of  independen  ce  and  personal  rights, 
which  sometimes  expressed  itself  in  social  restlessness, 
as  in  the  frequent  troubles  at  the  universities  ;  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  wars  of  the  GomuneroSj  in  open  rebellion. 
Contemporary,.  too,  with  these  upward  struggles  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  which  were  always  successfully 
rebuked  and  9^pre8sed,  came  the  conquests  in  America, 
pouring  such  floods  of  wealth  as  the  world  had  never  be- 
fare seen  upon  a  country  that  had  for  ages  been  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  suflfering  in  Europe.  The  easily  got 
treasure  —  which  was  at  first  only  in  the  hands  of  mili- 
tary  adventurers  or  of  those  who  had  obtained  grants  of 
-office  and  territory  in  the  New  World  —  was  scattered  as 
lightly  as  it  was  won.  The  shrewd  and  unprincipled  of 
the  less  favored  classes  soon  learned  to  gather  round  ita 


1  Of  these  poor,  proud  Hidalgos,  Nava-  pUscono  con  superbia,  ó,  come  dicono  loro^ 

giero,  with  a  single  touch,  gives  a  living  con  fantasía,  della  quale  sonó  si  ricchl, 

picture  as  he  saw  them  at  Toledo  in  162^.  che,  se  fossero  eguali  le  faculta,  non  basta- 

^De'  caralieri  poohi  sonó   che  habbino  ria   11   mondo   contra   loro."    £d.    1663,. 

molta  intrata  *,  ma,  in  loco  di  quella,  sup-  f.  10. 

VOL.   III.  5  Qt 
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poBsessors,  as  they  carne  home  with  their  tempting  bur- 
dens,  and  found  ready  means  to  profit  by  the  golden 
fihower  that  fell  on  all  sides,  with  a  profusión  which  car- 
ried  an  unhealthy  action  through  every  división  of  society. 
Little,  however,  could  be  obtained  by  men  so  humble  and 
ín  a  position  so  false,  except  by  the  arts  ox  cunning  and 
flattery.  Cunning  and  flattery,  therefore,  were  soon  called 
forth  among  them  in  great  abundance.  The  wealth  of  the 
índies  was  a  rich  compost,  that  brought  up  parasites  and 
rogues  with  other  noxious  weeds ;  and  Paul,  the  son  of 
a  barber,  and  nephew  of  a  hangman  ;  Cortadillo,  a  young 
thief,  whose  father  was  a  village  tailor  ;  and  Little  Laza- 
rus,  who  could  never  settle  his  genealogy  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction,  became,  in  the  literature  of  their  country,  the 
permanent  representatives  of  their  class  ;  —  a  class  well 
known  under  the  degrading  ñame  of  the  GcUariberas,^  or 
the  gayer  one  of  Picaros. 

The  first  instance  of  a  fíction  founded  on  this  state  of 
things  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  "  Lazarillo  de 
Luariuo  Tórmcs  "  of  Mendoza,  which  was  published  as 
deTónnee.  early  as  1553;  a  bold,  unfinished  sketch  of  the 
life  of  a  rogue,  from  the  very  lowest  condition  in  society. 
This  was  foUowed,  forty-six  years  afterwards,  by  the 
Mateo  **  Guzman  de  Alfarache  "  of  Mateo  Alemán,  the 
Alemán.  most  ampie  portraiture  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs  that  is  to  be  found  in  Spanish  literature.  What 
induced  Alemán  to  write  it  we  do  not  kno^.  Indeed,  we 
know  little  about  him,  except  that  he  was  a  nativo  of 
Seville,  and  wrote  three  or  four  other  works  of  less  con- 
sequence  than  this  tale  ;  that  he  was  long  employed  in  the 
treasury  department  of  the  government,  and  subjected  to 
a  vexatious  suit  at  law  in  consequence  of  it ;  and  that  at 

*  For  theee  low,  vagabond  attornesra,  or  how  to  obtain  it    "Tere  aflénnare  poera- 

Jaokals  of  attomeys,  —  the  Cataribenu^  —  mus,"  he  saya,  "  mandnm  noTum  quodam- 

see  antCf  Vol.  I.  pp.  478,  479,  note.    The  modo  perdidisse  mondum  veterem  •,  "  — 

eflldct  of  the  wealth  of  the  Indios  in  cor-  adding,  that  men  gave  ap  everything  for 

mpting  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  peo-  American   gold,  —  "  mancipantes  seipsos 

pie,  and  especiaUy  those  of  the  middling  fertilitati  pecunia  et  divitnm  domibos.*' 

and  lower  olasses,  is  noticed  by  Campa-  Th.  Campanelln  de  Monarchia  Hispánica 

nella  in  his  xemarkable  disooorse  written  Discorsus,  Sd.  ElaeTir,  1640,  cap.  16,  pp. 

in  prison  to  persuade  Philip  lY.  to  striye  170, 17L 
flnr  anlrenal  monarohy,  and  showing  him 
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last,  retiring  of  his  own  choice  to  prívate  life,  he  visited 
México  in  1609,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
either  there  or  in  Spain,  to  letters.*  He  may,  at  eome 
períod,  have  been  a  soldier  ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  in  a 
eulogium  prefíxed  to  the  second  part  of  "  Guzman  de  Al- 
fikrache/'  suma  up  his  character  by  saying  that  "  never 
Boldier  had  a  poorer  pui*se  or  a  rícher  heart,  or  a  life  more 
unquiet  and  full  of  trouble,  than  his  was  ;  and  all  because 
he  accounted  it  a  greater  honor  to  be  a  poor  philosopher 
than  a  rich  flatterer." 

But  whatever  he  may  have  been,  or  whatever  he  may 
have  suffered,  his  claims  to  be  remembered  are  now  cen- 
tred  in  his  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache."  As  it  has  oonnan  de 
reached  us,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  -^i*"»»»®- 
of  which  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1699.  Its  hero, 
who  supposed  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  decayed  and  not 
very  reputable  Genoese  merchant  established  at  Seville, 
escapes,  as  a  boy,  from  his  mother,  after  his  father's  ruin 
and  death,  and  plunges  into  the  world  upon  adventure. 
He  soon  fínds  himself  at  Madrid,  though  not  till  he  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  in  that  capi- 
tal undergoes  all  sorts  of  suflFering,  serving  as  a  scul- 
lion  to  a  cook,  and  as  a  ragged  errand-boy  to  whomsoever 
would  employ  him  ;  until,  seizing  a  good  opportunity,  he 
Bteals  a  large  sum  of  money  that  had  been  intrusted  to 
him,  and  escapes  to  Toledo,  where  he  sets  up  for  a  gentle- 
man.  But  there  he  becomes,  in  his  turn,  the  victim  of  a 
cunning  like  his  own ;  and,  fínding  his  money  nearly  gone, 

*  Antonio,  Bfl>.  Nora,  Artíole  Matthmu  ietter  is  a  oomplaint  of  Alemanas  own 
Alemán  ;  and  Salyá,  Repertorio  Ameri-  hard  fortune,  and  a  prediction  of  that  off 
cano,  1827,  Tcnn.  m.  p.  66.  For  his  Cervantes,  ending  with  a  declaration  of  the 
tronbles  with  the  goyenunent,  see  Navar-  purpose  of  its  writer  to  go  to  México.  It 
rete,  ^Vida  de  Cervantes,"  1819,  p.  441.  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  gennine )  but  if 
He  seems  to  have  been  oíd  when  he  went  it  is,  it  gives  the  eoup  de  grace  to  elemen- 
to México  }  and  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro,  at  cin*s  conjectores,  in  his  notes  to  both  the 
the  end  of  the  "  Buscapié,"  1848,  gives  ns  flrst  and  seoond  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
a  letter,  dated  at  Seville,  April  20th,  1607,  (Parte  I.  o.  22,  and  Parte  II.  c.  4,)  that 
firom  Alemán  to  Cervantes,  of  whose  origin  Cervantes  intended  to  speak  slightingly  of 
or  discovery  we  receive  no  acconnt  what-  the  **  Gusman  de  Alfturache  j  " — a  conjeo- 
erer,  and  into  which  its  author  seems  to  tnre  not  to  be  sostained,  if  the  relations  of 
have  thmst  all  the  proverbe  and  aUusions  Cervantes  with  Alemán  were  as  friendly  as 
he  ooold  oollect ;  —  none,  however,  so  this  letter,  published  by  Don  Adolfo  de 
obscure  that  the  curions  leaming  of  Don  Castro,  implies. 
Adolfo  oannot  eluoidate  them.    The  whole 
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enlista  for  the  Italian  wars.  His  star  is  now  on  tbe  wane. 
At  Barcelona,  he  again  tums  sharper  and  thief.  At 
Genoa  and  Rome,  he  sinks  to  the  lowest  conditions  of  a 
Street  beggar.  But  a  cardinal  picks  him  up  in  the  last 
city  and  makes  him  his  page  ;  a  place  in  which,  but  for 
his  bold  frauds  and  tricks,  he  might  long  have  thriven, 
and  which  at  last  he  leaves  in  great  distress,  from  losses 
at  play,  and  enters  the  service  of  the  French  ambassador. 
Here  the  First  Part  ends.  It  was  very  successful ;  fall- 
ing  in  with  the  vices  and  humors  of  the  times,  just  as  the 
loóse  court  of  Philip  the  Third,  and  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences  of  his  favoríte,  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  came  to  ofier  a 
sort  of  camival  to  foUy  and  vice,  after  the  hypocrisy  and 
constraints  of  the  last  dark  years  of  Philip  the  Second. 
The  Guzman,  therefore,  within  a  twelvemonth  after  it  ap- 
peared,  passed  through  three  editions ;  and,  in  less  thaH 
eix  years,  as  we  are  told,  through  twenty-six,  besides  be- 
ing  translated  into  French  and  Italiana  It  was  imitated, 
sporioos  *^^'  ^^  *  Second  Part  by  some  unknown  person, 
Second  Part  prbbably  by  Juan  Marti,  a  Valencian  advócate, 
who  disguised  himself  under  the  ñame  of  Mateo  Luxan  de 
Sayavedra,  and  published  in  1603  what  he  boldly  called 
a  continuation  of  the  Guzman.*    But  it  was  a  base  at- 


*  The  flnt  three  editions,  those  of  Ma-  the  fint  part  of  the  original  work,  was 
drid,  Barcelona,  and  Saragossa,  are  well  printed  at  Madrid,  1846,  8yo,  in  the  third 
known,  and  are  all  of  1&90  *,  but  moet  of  yolome  ot  the  "Biblioteca^  of  Aribao. 
the  remaining  three-and-twentj  rest  on  the  Previoaily,  it  had  been  hardly  known  in 
aathori^  of  Taldeg^  in  a  letter  preflxed  to  literary  history,  and  mnch  oyerlooked  by 
the  flrst  editíon  of  the  second  part,  (Ybt  the  bibliographers  j  Ebert,  who  had  fonnd 
lencia,  1605, 12mo,)  an  authority,  however,  some  traces  of  it,  attributing  it  to  Alemán 
which  there  seems  no  safflcient  reason  to  himself,  and  considering  it  as  a  trae  second 
qnestion,  remarkable  as  the  story  is.  Yal-  part  of  the  Qnzman.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
des  saya  expressly,  "  The  number  of  print-  take.  Both  Alemán  himself  and  his  friend 
ed  Yolumes  exceeds  flfty  thousand,  and  the  Yaldes  are  explicit  on  the  subject,  in  their 
iramber  of  impressions  that  have  come  to  epistles  preflxed  to  the  flrst  edltion  of  the 
my  nottce  is  twenty-six.»»  If  the  conjec-  second  part  •,  — •  Yaldes  declaring  that  the 
ture  of  Clemencin  menttoned  in  the  last  author  of  the  continuation  in  quesüon  was 
note  is  sustained,  I  should  thlnk  Cerrantes  "  a  Yalencian,  who,  fálsif^ing  his  own 
meant  to  ridicule  tbis  statement  of  Ale-  ñame,  called  himself  Bfateo  Luxan,  to  as- 
uan»8  friend,  when  he  mákes  Don  Quixote  similate  himself  to  Mateo  Alemán.»»  Ale- 
•ay  of  the  flrst  part  of  his  own  history,  man  himself  says  he  was  obligad  to  re- 
«'Thirty  thousand  yolumes  ofmy  Ufe  have  write  his  Second  Part,  because  he  had, 
been  printed,  and  thirty  times  thirty  through  a  prodigal  oommunication  of  his 
tfaonsand  are  likely  to  be,  if  Heaven  should  papers,  been  robbed  and  defirauded  of  the 
not  stop  it.*»    Parte  IL  c.  xvi.  materlals  out  of  which  he  had  originally 

'  This  continuation,  not  quite  so  long  as  composed  it    Fuster,  in  his  "  Biblioteca,** 
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tempt,  which,  though  not  without  literary  merit,  brought 
upon  its  author  the  just  reproaches  of  Alemán,  who  intir 
mates  that  his  own  manuscripts  had  been  improperly  nsed 
in  íts  compositíon,  and  the  just  sarcasm  of  Alemau's 
friend,  Luis  de  Valdes,  who  exposed  the  meanness  of  the 
whole  fraud.' 

In  1605,  the  genuino  Second  Part  appeared.''  It  begins 
with  the  life  of  Guzman  in  the  house  of  the  French  oemüne 
ambassador  at  Rome,  where  he  serves  in  some  of  ^^coúA  fml 
the  most  dishonorable  employments  to  which  the  great  of 
that  period  degraded  their  mercenary  dependente.  But 
his  own  follies  and  crímes  drive  him  away  from  a  place 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  in  most  respects  well  fit- 
ted,  and  he  goes  to  Siena.  At  this  point  in  his  story,  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Alemán  to  attack  the  Sayave- 
dra  who  had  endeavored  to  impose  upon  the  world  with 
a  false  second  part  of  the  Guzman.  He  therefore  intro- 
duces a  person  who  is  made  thus  to  describe  himself :  — 


Tom.  I.  p.  198,  giTes  strong  Teasons  for 
supposiDg  the  spurions  Second  Part  vas 
written  by  Joan  Marti,  a  Valencian  ad- 
Tocate. 

«  In  the  edition  of  the  First  Part,  prlnt- 
ed  at  Brussels,  in  1600,  (and  probably  there- 
f<Mre  in  the  flrst  edition,  whteh  was  printed 
in  1699,y  Alemán  says  his  Second  Part  was 
airead  j  written,  and  was  made  to  end  as 
the  true  Second  Part  really  does  end,  with 
Ouzman's  panishment  in  the  galleys  ;  —  a 
foct  which  confirms  what  he  afterwards 
said  aboat  the  plunder  of  his  MS.  for  the 
apuriouB  Second  Part,  which  did  not  ap- 
pear  till  1003,  and  ends  in  the  same  way. 

t  There  has  been  some  confosion  in  the 
▼arioos  statements  about  the  time  of  the 
api>earance  of  these  tioo  Second  Parts ; 
both  being  among  the  rarest  books  in  Cas- 
tilian  iiterature.  But  I  possess  both,  and 
can  have  no  doubt  aboat  the  matter. 

The  spurioua  Second  Part  was  flrst 
printed  at  MHdrid  in  1603,  with  the  foUow- 
ing  title :  **  Segunda  Parte  de  la  Vida  del 
Picaro  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  compuesta 
por  Mateo  Luxan  de  Sayavedra,  Natural 
Vezino  de  Sevilla.  Con  Licencia,  en  Ma- 
drid en  la  Imprenta  Real,"  1603, 12mo,  pp. 
437.  It  has  ene  Aprovacion  dated  Valencia, 
August  8, 1602,  and  another  at  Valladolid, 
the  last  of  May,  1603  ;  —  the  License  to 
print,  ValladoUd,  1  July,  1603  }  the  lassa» 


8  Sept,  1603 ;  —  and  a  somewhat  disin» 
gcnuous  Prefiace  by  Francisco  Lopes,  itt 
bookseller  and  pablisher,  dated  Sept.  28, 
1603. 

The  genuine  Second  Part  was  flrsi 
printed  at  Valencia  in  1605  with  the  fol- 
lowing  tiüe :  "  Segunda  Parte  de  la  Vida  de 
Ousman  de  Alfarache,  Atalaya  de  la  Vida 
humana,  por  Mateo  Alemán,  su  verdadepo 
autor.  Y  advierta  el  Letor,  que  la  Segunda 
Parte  que  salió  antes  desta  no  eramiai 
solo  esta  reconozco  por  taL  Dirigida,*'  ec. 
Ano  1605,  Valencia.  The  license  to  print 
is  dated  Valencia,  22  Sept.,  1605,  and  the 
Aprovacion^  which,  like  the  flrst  one  of 
the/a¿9«  Second  Part,  is  given  by  Petrus 
Joannes  de  Assensius,  is  dated  17  Oct., 
1605.  Alemán,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
chosen  to  pablish  it  in  the  city  where 
Marti  lived,  and  in  the  mannermost  of- 
fensive  to  him.  It  is  dedicated  to  Don 
Juan  de  Mendoza,  and  has  a  PreÜAce  Aill  of 
bittemess  about  the  false  Second  Part  and 
the  laudatory  notioe  by  El  Alferes  Luis  de 
Valdes,  already  cited.  It  makes  585  pp., 
12mo,  after  which  come  the  TabUi  and  a 
Latin  epigram  and  a  Spanish  sonnet  by  a 
Portuguese  firiar  named  Lope,  in  honor  of 
the  work. 

Each  of  these  Second  Parts  promises  a 
third,  which  never  appeared. 
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"  He  told  me,"  says  Guzman,  who  always  writes  in  the 
style  of  autobiography,  "he  told  me,  that  he  was  an 
Andalusian,  bom  in  Sevüle,  mj  own  native  city,  Saya- 
vedra  by  ñame,  with  papera  to  show  that  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  among 
US.  Who  would  suspect  fraud  under  such  a  fair  outside  ? 
And  yet  it  was  all  a  lie.  He  was  a  Valencian.  I  do  not 
give  his  true  ñame,  for  good  reasons  ;  but  what  with  his 
flowing  Castilian,  his  good  looks,  and  his  agreeable  manr 
ners,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  a 
thief,  a  sponge,  and  a  cheat,  who  had  dressed  himself  up 
in  peacock's  feathers  only  to  obtain  by  falsehood  such  an 
cntrance  into  my  apartments  that  he  could  rob  me  of 
whatever  he  liked.'' ' 

This  personage,  his  history  and  adventures,  fill  too 
large  a  space  in  the  second  part  of  the  Guzman;  for 
when  once  Alemán  had  seized  him,  he  seemed  not  to  tire 
of  inflicting  punishment  so  soon  as  the  reader  does  of 
witnessing  it.  Sayavedra  robs  and  cheats  Guzman  early 
in  this  portion  of  the  story :  but  afterwards  accompanies 
him,  in  an  equivocal  capacity,  through  Milán,  Bologna, 
and  Genoa,  to  Spain,  where,  partly  perhaps  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  partly  perhaps,  as  Cervantes  did  afterwards  in 
the  case  of  Don  Quixote  and  Avellaneda,  in  order  to  end 
his  story  and  prevent  his  enemy  from  continuing  it  any 
íurther.  Alemán  brings  his  victimas  life  to  a  cióse. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  fiUed  with  the  adventures 
of  Guzman  himself,  which  are  as  wild  and  various  as  pos- 
sible.  He  becomes  a  merchant  at  Madrid,  and  cheats  his 
creditQrs  by  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  He  marríes,  but 
his  wife  dies  soon ;  and  then  he  begins,  as  a  student  at  Al- 
calá, to  prepare  himself  for  the  Church  ;  —  a  consummation 
of  wickedness  which  is  prevented  only  by  his  marriage  a 
second  time.  His  second  wife,  however,  leaves  him  at 
Seville,  where  he  had  established  himself,  and  elopes  with 
a  lover  to  Italy.  After  this,  he  is  reduced  again  to  abject 
poverty ;  and,  unable  to  Uve  with  his  oíd,  wretched,  and 
shameless  mother,  he  becomes  major-domo  to  a  lady  of 
fortune,  robs  her,  and  is  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  he  has 

•  Parte  n.  Llb.  I.  c.  8.  ^ 
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the  good  luck  to  reveal  a  conspiracy,  and  is  rewarded 
wíth  his  íVeedom  and  a  full  pardon. 

With  this  ánnouncement  the  second  part  abrnptly  ends, 
not  without  promising  a  third,  which  was  never  published, 
though  the  author,  in  his  Preface,  saya  it  was  already 
written.  The  work,  therefore,  as  it  has  come  to  us,  is  im- 
perfbct.  But  it  was  not,  on  that  accoont,  the  less  favored 
and  admired.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  translated  q^ 
and  printed  all  over  Europe,  in  French,  in  Italian,  ««»«• 
in  Germán,  in  Portuguese,  in  English,  in  Dutch,  and  even 
in  Latin  ;  a  rare  success,  whose  secret  lies  partly  in  the 
age  when  the  Guzman  appeared,  and  still  more  in  the 
power  and  talent  of  the  author.'  The  long  moralizing 
discourses  with  which  it  abounds,  written  in  a  puré  Cas- 
tilian  style,  with  much  quaintness  and  skill,  though  in 
fact  to  US  dull,  were  then  admired,  and  saved  it  from 
censures  which  it  could  otherwise  hardly  have  failed  to 
encounter.  These  are,  no  doubt,  the  passages  that  led 
Ben  Jonson  to  speak  of  it  as 

''  The  Spanish  Proteas,  which,  thoagh  writ 
But  in  one  tongue,  was  formed  with  the  world's  wit, 
And  hath  the  noblest  mark  of  a  good  booke, 
That  an  ill  man  doth  not  secorely  looke 
Upon  it ;  but  will  loathe  or  let  it  passe, 
As  a  deformed  face  doth  a  trae  glasse."  ^® 

This,  however,  is  not  its  real,  or  at  least  not  its  main 
character.  The  Guzman  is  chiefly  curious  and  interesting 
because  it  shows  us,  in  the  costume  of  the  times,  the  life 
of  an  ingenious,  Machiavellian  rogue,  who  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  an  expedient ;  who  always  treats  himself  and 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  honest  and  respectable  man ;  and 
who  sometimes  goes  to  mass  and  says  his  prayers  just  be- 

9  The  common  bibliographen  giye  lista  The  Latin  fcraiulation  was  by  Gaspar  Ens, 

of  all  the  translatioiis.    The  flnt  English  and  I  have  seen  editions  of  it  referred  to  as 

is   by  Mabbe,  and    is   excellent.     (See  of  1623, 1624,  and  1652.    Bverything,  in- 

Wood*^B  AtheiuB,  ed.  Bliss,  Tom.  m.  p.  deed,  shows  that  the  popular  snocess  of 

64,  and  Ret  Reriew,  Tom.  Y.  p.  189.)    It  the   Gusman  was    immense    throogbout 

went  through  at  least  foor  editions,  the  Europe. 

fonrthbdng  printed  atLondon,  1656,  folio ;  lo  gee  the  verses  preflzed  to  the  trans 

besides  which  there  has  been  a  subsequent  lation  of  Mabbe,  and  signed  by  Ben  Jon- 

translation  by  seyeral  hands,  taken,  how-  son. 
erer,  I  tiiink,  fr<Hn  the  French  of  Le  Sage. 
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fore  he  enters  on  an  extraordinary  scheme  of  roguery,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  bring  it  out  in  more  striking  and  brílliant 
?-elief.  So  far  from  being  a  moral  book,  therefore,  it  is  a 
very  immoral  one,  and  Le  Sage  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  its 
author,  when,  in  the  next  century,  undertaking  to  give  a 
new  French  versión  of  it,  he  boasted  that  he  "  had  purged 
it  of  its  superfluous  moral  reflections/' " 

It  has,  naturally,  a  considerable  number  of  episodes. 
That  of  Sayavedra  has  already  been  noticed,  as  occiipying 
a  space  in  the  work  disproportionate  to  everything  but 
the  anger  of  its  author.  Another  —  the  story  of  Osmyn 
€ind  Daraxa,  which  occurs  early  —  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  those  half-Moorish,  half-Christian  fictions  that  are  so 
characteristic  a  portion  of  Spanish  literaturc.^^  And  yet 
another,  which  is  placed  in  Spain  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Constable,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  is,  after  all,  an  Italian 
tale  of  Masuccio,  used  subsequently  by  Beaumont  and 
Pletcher  in  "  The  Little  French  Lawyer.''  ^^  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  fairly  kept  either  up- 
en the  hero  or  upon  the  long  discussions  in  which  the  hero 
indulges  himself,  and  in  which  he  draws  striking,  though 
not  unfrequently  exaggerated  and  burlesque,  sketches  of 
all  classes  of  society  in  Spain,  as  they  successively  pasa 
in  review  before  him.  At  first,  Alemán  thought  of  calling 
his  work  "  A  Beacon-light  of  Life/'  The  ñame  would  not 
have  been  inappropriate,  and  it  is  the  qualities  implied  un- 
der  it —  the  sagacity,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  character, 
and  the  acuteness  of  its  reflections  on  men  and  manners  — 
that  have  preserved  for  it  somewhat  of  its  original  popu- 
larity  down  to  our  own  times. 

u  There  are  four  French  translations  of  Guzman,  however,  who  is  much  too  young 
It,  beginning  with  one  by  Ghappuis,  in  to  tell  such  a  Btory.  It  may  be  noted,  also, 
1600,  and  coming  down  to  that  of  Le  Sage,  that  Ouzman  growa  yery  suddcnly  to  man»8 
}732,  which  last  has  been  many  times  estáte,  after  leafing  Madrid  and  before 
reprinted.  The  third  in  the  order  of  dates  reaching  Toledo,  whither  he  went  as  fast 
was  made  by  Bremont,  while  in  prison  in  as  he  could  to  escape  pursoit 
Holland ;  and,  out  of  spite  against  the  is  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Weber, 
administration  of  justice,  from  which  he  Bdinburgh,  1812,  8vo,  Vol.  V.  p.  120.  Le 
was  sufléring,  he  made  bitter  additions  to  Sage  omits  it  in  his  versión,  becaXise,  he 
the  original  whenever  a  judge  or  a  bailiflr  says,  Scarron  had  made  it  one  in  his  col- 
éame into  his  hands.  See  the  Frefáoe  of  lection  of  tales.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  often 
Le  Sage.  used,  as  have  many  other  stories  of  the 

12  Parte  I.  Lib.  I.  c.  8.    It  is  related  by  same  class. 
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In  1605  another  story  of  the  same  class  appeared,  the 
"  Pícara  Justina/'  or  the  Crafty  Justina,  —  again  a  seem- 
ing  autobiography,  and  again  a  fiction  of  very  doubtful 
morality.  It  was  written  by  a  Dominican  monk,  Andreas 
Pérez  of  León,  who  was  known,  both  before  and  Andreas 
after  its  appearance,  as  the  author  of  works  of  ^e»»- 
Christian  devotion,  and  who  had  so  far  a  sense  of  the  in- 
congruity  of  the  Pícara  Justina  with  his  religious  position, 
that  he  printed  it  under  the  assumed  ñame  of  Francisco 
López  de  tJbeda.  He  claims  to  have  written  it  when  he 
was  a  student  at  the  tJniversity  of  Alcalá,  but  admits 
that,  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Guzman  de  -^iferache,'' 
he  made  large  additions  to  it.  It  is,  however,  in  truth,  a 
mere  imitation,  and  a  very  poor  one,  of  Alemán.  The 
first  book  is  fiUed  with  a  tedious,  rambling  account  of 
Justina' 8  ancestors,  who  are  barbers  and  puppet-showmen ; 
and  the  rest  consists  of  her  own  life,  brought  down  to  the 
time  of  her  first  mamage,  marked  by  few  adventures,  and 
ending  with  an  intimation,  that,  at  the  time  of  writing  it, 
she  had  already  been  married  yet  twice  more  ;  that  she 
was  then  the  wife  of  Guzman  de  Alfarache  ;  and  that  she 
should  continué  her  memoirs  still  further,  in  case  the  pub- 
lic  should  care  to  hear  more  about  her. 

The  Justina  discovers  little  power  of  invention  in  the 
incidents,  which  are  few  and  uninteresting.  Indeed,  the 
author  himself  declares  that  nearly  all  of  them  ^^  Picara 
were  actual  occurrences  within  his  own  ^peri-  Jas^n»- 
anee ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  meagre 
"  improvements,''  as  they  are  called,  —  or  wamings 
against  the  follies  and  guilt  of  the  heroine,  with  which 
each  chapter  ends,  —  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  suflScient 
justification  for  publishing  a  work  whose  tendency  is  ob- 
viously  mischievous.  Ñor  is  the  style  better  than  the 
incidents.  There  is  a  constant  effort  to  say  witty  and 
brilliant  things,  but  it  is  rarely  successful ;  and  besides 
this,  there  is  an  aflfectation  of  new  words  and  singular 
phrases  which  do  not  belong  to  the  genius  and  analogies  of 
the  language,  and  which  have  caused  at  least  one  Spanish 
crític  to  regard  Pérez  as  the  first  author  who  left  the  sober 
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and  dignified  style  of  the  eider  times,  and,  from  mere  ca- 
price,  undertook  to  invent  a  new  one.^* 

But  though  the  Pícara  Justina  "  proved  a  failure,  the 
overwhelming  popularity  of  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache," 
when  added  to  that  of  "  Lazarillo,"  rendered  this  form  of 
fiction  so  generally  welcome  in  Spain,  that  it  made  its  way 
into  the  ductile  drama,  and  into  the  style  of  the  shorter 
tales,  as  we  have  already  seen  when  treating  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Cervantes,  and  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Salas  Barbadillo  and  Francisco  de 
Santos.  Meantime,  however,  the  "  Escudero  Marcos  de 
Obregon "  appeared ;  a  work  which  has,  on  many  ac- 
counts,  attracted  attention,  and  which  deserves  to  be 
remembered,  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Spanish  literature, 
except  *'  Lazarillo ''  and  "  Guzman." 

It  was  written  by  Vicente  Espinel,  who  was  bom,  prob- 
vicente  *^^7  iu  1661,  at  Rou'da,  a  romantic  town,  boldly 
Espinel.  jjuiít  ¡j^  the  mouutain  range  that  stretches  through 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
strikingly  described  by  himself  in  one  of  the  most  happy 
of  his  poems.^  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  and, 
when  Lope  de  Vega  appeared  as  a  poet  before  the  public. 
Espinel  was  already  so  far  advanced  in  his  own  career, 
that  the  young  aspirant  for  public  favor  submitted  his 
verses  to  the  criticai  skill  of  his  eider  friend  ; "  —  a  favor 

M  The  flrst  edition  of  the  "  Picara  Jus-  flnt  part  of  Don  Quixote,  aocordfaig  to  the 

tina "  is  that  of  Medin%  del  Campo,  1606,  Tasaa  preflxed  to  it,  was  struck  off  as 

4to,  sinoe  which  time  it  has  been  often  early  as  the  20th  ofDecember,  1604,  though 

printed ;  the  best  edition  being  probably  the  füll  copyright  was  not  granted  tul  the 

that  of  Madrid,  1736,  4to,  edited  by  Ma-  9th  of  Febroary  following,  there  can  be 

yans  y  Sisear,  who,  in  a  prefatory  notice,  litüe  doubt  that  Cervantes  was  (heearliest. 

makes  the  reproach  against  its  author,  as  is  See  the  **  Canción  á  su  Patria,"  which 

the  oldest  comipter  of  the  Spanish  prose  is  creditable  alike  to  his  personal  feelings 

style,  alluded  to  in  the  text.    There  is  a  and  —  with  the  ezception  of  a  few  foolish 

good  deal  of  poetry  scattered  through  the  conceits  — to  his  poetical  character.    Bi- 

Yolnme  ;    all   very    conceited   and    poor.  versas  Bimas  de  Y.  Espinel,  Madrid,  1591, 

Some  of  it  is  in  that  sort  of  verses  firom  12mo,  f.  23.    But  Espinel  seems  now  to  be 

which  the  final  syllable  is  cut  off, — snch  wholly  forgotten  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 

yerses,  I  mean,  as  Cervantes  has  preflxed  hood  he  so  much  loved.    An  English  gen- 

to  the  flrst  part  of  Don  Quizóte  ;  and  as  Ueman  in  1840  asked  there  diligently  for 

both  that  part  and  the  **  Picara  Justina  "  his  Marcos  de  Obregon,  and  the  people  did 

were  origioálly  published   in   the   same  not  know  whether  he  wanted  '*  a  man  or  a 

year,  1605,  some  question  has  arisen  with  book.**    W.  G.  Clarke,  Oazpacho,  London, 

Pellicer  and  Clemencin,  who  is  the  inven-  1850,  p.  199. 

tor  of  these  poor,  truncated  verses.  Le  jeu  i<  Sspinel's  own  Prólogo  to  "  Marcos  de 

ne  vaut  pa»  la  chandeUe.    But,  as  the  Obregon.'* 
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which  Lope  afberwards  returned  by  praises  in  "  The  Laurel 
of  Apollo/'  more  heartfelt  and  effective  than  he  has  usual- 
ly  given  in  that  indiscriminate  eulogium  of  the  poets  of 
his  time." 

What  was  the  conree  of  EspinePs  life  we  do  not  know. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  many  of  its*  events 
are  related  in  his  "Marcos  de  Obregon;"  but  Marcoede 
though  this  is  probable,  and  though  some  parts  o*>reg<m. 
of  that  story  are  evidently  true,  yet  many  others  are  as 
evidently  fictions,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to 
regard  it  as  a  romance,  and  not  as  an  autobiography.  We 
know,  however,  that  EspineFs  life  in  Italy  was  much  like 
that  of  his  hero  ;  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  Flandera  ;  that 
he  wrote  Latin  verees  ;  that  he  published  a  volume  of  Oas- 
tüian  poetry  in  1591  ;  and  that  he  was  a  chaplain  in 
Ronda,  though  he  lived  much  in  Madrid,  and  at  last  died 
there.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  form  of 
verse  called  sometimes  décimas,  and  sometimos,  after  him- 
self,  Espinelas ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  added  a  fífth  string 
to  the  guitar,  which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
sixth,  and  thus  completed  that  truly  national  instrument.^^ 
He  died,  according  to  Antonio,  in  1634  ;  but  according  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  he  was  not  alive  in  1630.  AU  accounts, 
however,  represent  him  as  having  lived  to  a  great  age," 
and  as  having  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  poverty 
and  in  unfriendly  relations  with  Cervantes  ;  —  a  fact  the 
more  observable,  because  both  of  them  enjoyed  pensions 
from  the  same  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  the  kindly  oíd 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.^ 

The  "Escudero  Marcos  de  Obregon"  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1618,  and  therefore  appeared  in  the  oíd  age  of  its 
author.^    He  presents  his  hero,  at  once,   as  a  person 

iT  End  of  the  flnit  silva  in  the  **  Lau-  de  Autores  Españoles,  Tom.  xkxm., 

reí  de   Apolo,"  which   was  published  in  1864,  p.  Izx7.  note  2. 

1630.                                                  *  » Salas   BarbadiUo,  Estafeta  del   Dios 

18  Lope  de  Vega,  Dorotea,  Acto  I.  So.  8.  Momo,  1627,  Dedicación.   Navarrete,  Tida 

19  Noventa  anca  vlTlrte,  de  Cervantes,  1819,  8vo,  pp.  178,  406. 

Nadie  te  dio  íkyor,  poco  escriMate,  —  n  The  flrst  editlon  is  dedicated  to  his 

says  Lope,  in  the   **  Laurel.'*    But  this  patrón,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  iHioee 

mnst  be  a  mistake,  if  Navarrete  is  right  daüj/  pensión  to  him,  however,  tnay  have 

In  giving  the  baptism  of  Espinel  on  the  well  been  called "  alms" —¿¿moana—bySa- 

28th  of  December,  1661.    See  Biblioteca  las  Barbadillo.  Otherediüons  followed,  and 
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already  past  the  middle  years  of  life  ;  one  of  the  esquires 
of  dames,  who,  at  that  period,  were  personages  of  humbler 
pretensions  and  graver  character  than  those  who,  with  the 
same  title,  had  followed  the  men-at-arms  of  old.^  The 
stoiy  of  Marcos,  however,  though  it  opens  upon  us,  at 
first,  with  scenes  later  in  his  life,  soon  returns  to  his 
youth,  and  nearly  the  whole  volume  is  made  up  of  his 
own  account  of  his  adventures,  as  he  related  them  to  a 
hermit  whom  he  had  known  when  he  was  a  soldier  in 
Flanders  and  Italy,  and  at  whose  cell  he  was  now  acciden- 
tally  detained  by  a  storm  and  flood,  while  on  an  excursión 
írom  Madrid. 

In  many  particniars  his  history  resembles  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Guzman  de  Alfarache.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
yonth  w^io  left  his  father's  house  to  seek  his  fortune  ;  be- 
came  first  a  student,  and  afterwards  a  soldier;  visited 
Italy ;  was  a  captive  in  Algiers ;  travelled  over  a  large 
part  of  Spain  ;  and  after  going  through  a  great  variety  of 
dangers  and  triáis,  intrigues,  foUies,  and  crímes,  sits  down 
quietly  in  his  oíd  age  to  give  an  account  of  them  all,  with 
an  air  as  grave  and  setf-satisfied  as  if  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  not  been  of  the  most  discreditable  character. 
It  contains  a  modérate  number  of  wearisome,  well-written 
moral  reflections,  intended  to  render  its  record  of  tricks, 
frauds,  and  crimes  more  savory  to  the  reader  by  contrast ; 
but  though  it  falls  below  both  the  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache '' 
and  the  "Lazarillo  "  in  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  its  style, 
it  has  more  life  in  its  action  than  either  of  them,  and  the 

"  Marcos "  ha^  continued  to  be  reprinted  crowns  for  the  Marcos  de  Obregon ;  but 

and  read  in  Spain  down  to  oor  own  times,  that  he  had  sufléred  much  in  the  sale  of 

In  London,  a  good  English  translation  of  that,  the  Araucana,  and  other  books  that 

it,  by  Major  Algemon  Langton,  was  pub^  he  eniimerates,  by  the  reprints  of  piratical 

lished  in  1816,  in  two  yolumes,  8vo ;  and  booksellers. 

in  Breslau,  in  1827,  there  appeared  a  very  ^  The  Escudero  of  the  plays  and  novela 

spirited,  but   somewhat  firee,  translation  of  the  serenteenth  centory  Ib  whoUy  dif- 

into  Germán,  by  Tieck,  in  two  volumes,  ferent  firom  the  Eeeudero  of  the  romances 

18mo,  with  a  valoable  Pre&ce  and  good  of  chivalry  of  the  sixteenth.    Goyarrabias, 

notes.    The  original   is  on  the  Index  of  in  verft.,  well  describes  both  sorts,  add- 

1667  for  expnrg^^ion.    The   first  edition  ing, "  Now-ardays  *'  (1611)  "  esquires  are 

was  printed  by  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  who,  chiefly  used  by  ladies,  but  men  who  have 

the  same  year,  1618,  published  an  edition  anything  to  live  upon  prefer  to  keep  at 

of  the  Second   Part  of  Lope  de   Tega's  home  ;  for  as  esquires  they  eam  little,  and 

Comedias,  in  the   Preface  to  which   he  haré  a  hard  service  of  it." 
says  he  paid   Espinel  a  hundred   gold 
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series  of  its  events  is  carried  on  with  greater  rapidity  and 
brought  to  a  more  regular  conclusión.^ 

Ten  years  later,  another  romance  of  the  same  sort  ap- 
peared.     It  was  by  Yañez  y  Rivera,  a  physician  YaSay 
of  Segovia ;  who,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  the  Rive»- 
variety  of  his  talent,  published  two  works  on  ascetic  devo- 
tion,  as  well  as  this  picaresque  romance  ;    all  of  them 
remote  from  the  cares  and  studies  of  his  regular  profea- 
sion.     He  calis  his  story  "  Alonso,  the  Servant  of  Many 
Masters  "  ;  and  the  ñame  is  a  sort  of  index  to  its  Akmso 
contents.     For  it  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  S^oí 
of  its  hero,  Alonso,  in  the  service,  first  of  a  mil-  ^^^ 
itary  officer,  then  of  a  sacristán,  and  afberwards  of  a  gen- 
tleman,   of  a    lawyer,   and  of  not  a  few  others,  who 
happened  to  be  willing  to  employ  him  ;  and  it  is,  in  fáct, 
neither  more  ñor  less  than  a  satire  on  the  different  orders 
and  conditions  of  society,  as  he  studies  them  all  in  the 
houses  of  his  difíerent  masters.     It  is  evidently  written 
with  experience  of  the  world,  and  its  Castilian  style  is 
good ;  but  something  of  its  spirit  is  diminished  by  the 
circumstance,  that  it  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
and  that  it  much  resembles  the  Marcos  de  Obregon. 

S8  M  Marcos  de  Obregon  *'  has  been  oc-  the  trick  played  on  the  vanity  of  Qil  Blas, 

oasionally  a  good  deal  discossed,  both  by  as  he  is  going  to  Salamanca,  (Lib.  I.  o.  2,) 

tbose  who  have  read  it  and  those  who  is  subetantially  the  same  with  that  played 

haye  not,  from  the  ose  Le  Sage  has  been  on  Marcos,  (Relación  I.  Desc.  O,)  —  where 

■npposed  to  have  made  of  it  in  the  com-  the  stories  of  Camilla  (Gil  Blas,  Lir.  L  o. 

position  of  Gil  Blas.    The  charge  was  first  16,  Marcos,  Bel.  in.  Desc.  8)  and  of  Mer- 

aunoonced  by  Toltaire,  who  had  personal  gellina  (Gil  Blas,  Liy.  II.  c.  7,  Marcos, 

reasons  to  dislike  Le  Sage,  and  who,  in  his  Bel.  I.  ¿esc.  3),  with  many  other  matters 

"  Siécle  de  Loáis  XIY .,"  (1752,)  said,  bold-  of  less  consequence,  correspond  in  a  man- 

ly  enough,  that  "  The  Gil  Blas  is  taken  en-  ner  not  to  be  mistaken.    But  this  was  the 

tirelyfrom  theSpani8hr(»nanceentltled'La  way  with  Le  Sage,  whohasosed  Esteva- 

y idad  de  h>  Escudiero  Dom  Maroot  d'Obre-  nillo  Goncales,  Guevara,  Eoxas,  Antonio 

go.'  **    ((Euvres,  ed.  Beaumarchais,  París,  de  Mendoza,  and  others,  with  no  more 

1785,  8yo,  Tom.  XX.  p.  155.)    This  is  one  ceremony.    He  seemed,  too,  to  care  yery 

of  the  remarks  Yoltaire  sometimes  hassard-  little  about  concealment,  for  one  of  the 

ed  with  little  knowledge  of  the  matter  he  personages  in  his  Gil  Blas  is  called  Bfarcos 

was  discussing,  and  it  is  not  true.    That  de  Obregon.    But  the  idea  that  the  Gil 

Le  Sage  had  seen  the  "  Marcos  de  Obre-  Blas  was  taken  entirety  from  the  Marcos 

gon  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  \  and  none  de  Obregon  of  Espinel,  or  was  yery  seri- 

that  he  made  some  use  of  it  in  the  com-  ously  indebted  to  that  work,  is  as  absurd 

position  of  the  Gil  Blas.    This  is  apparent  as  Yoltaire's  mode  of  spelling  the  title  of 

at  once  by  the  story  whioh  constitutes  its  the  book,  which  evidently  he  had  never 

Preface,  and  which  is  taken  from  a  similar  seen,  and  of  which  he  could  even  have 

story  in  the  Prólogo  to  the  Spanish  ro-  heard  very  little.    See  the  next  Pertod, 

manee  ;  and  H  is  no  less  plain  frequently  Chap.  IV.,  note  on  Father  Isla, 
afterwaírds,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  where 
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When  Yafíez  published  the  first  part,  in  1624,  he  said  that 
he  had  already  been  a  practising  physician  twenty-six 
years,  and  that  he  should  print  nothing  more,  unless  it 
related  to  the  profession  he  foUowed.  His  success,  how- 
ever,  with  his  Alonso  was  too  tempting.  He  printed,  in 
1626,  a  second  part  of  it,  containing  his  hero's  adventures 
among  the  Gypsies  and  in  Algerine  captivity,  and  died  in 
1632.2* 

Quevedo's  "  Paul  the  Sharper,''  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  was  published  the  year  affcer  Yañez  had  completed 
his  story,  and  did  much  to  extend  the  favor  with  which 
castiuo  works  of  this  sort  were  received.  Castillo  Solor- 
Soioraano.  zano,  therefore,  well  known  at  the  time  as  a 
writer  of  popular  tales  and  dramas,  ventured  to  folio w 
him,  but  with  less  good  fortune.  His  "  Harpies  of  Ma- 
drid,'' four  tales  of  four  intriguing  women,  who  plunder 
credulous  men,  appeared  in  1631  ;  his  "  Teresa,  the  Child 
of  Tricks,''  was  published  in  1632,  and  was  succeeded 
immediately  by  "  The  Gradúate  in  Prauds,"  of  which  a 
continuation  appeared  in  1634,  under  the  whimsical  title 
of  "  The  Seville  Weasel,  or  a  Hook  to  catch  Purses." 
This  last,  which  is  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Gradúateos  daughter,  proved,  though  it  was  never  finished, 
the  most  popular  of  Solorzano's  works,  and  has  not  only 
been  often  reprinted,  but  was  early  translated  into  French, 
and  gained  a  reputation  in  Europe  generally.  All  four, 
however,  are  less  strictly  picaresque  tales  than  the  similar 
fictions  that  had  preceded  them  ;  —  not  that    they  are 


^  The  ñame  of  fhU  author  is  one  of  the  difflcnitj  which  oocun  in  many  cases  of 

many  that  occor  in  Spanish  literature  and  the  same  sort,  and'  should  be  noticed  once 

history,  where  it  is  difficult  to  determine  for  alL    The  title  of  his  romance  is  *'  Alon- 

which  part  of  it  should  be  used  to  desig-  so  M090  de  Muchos  Amos,"  and  the  flrst 

nate  its  owner.    The  whole  of  it  is  Ge-  part  was  flrst  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1624  ) 

rónjmo  de  Alcalá  Tañes  7  Rivera  }  and,  but  my  copy  is  of  the  edition  of  Barcelona, 

no  doubt,  his  personal  acquaintances  knew  1626,  12mo,  showing  that  it  was  well  re- 

him  as  "  Doctor  Oerónymo,"  or  "  Doctor  garded  in  its  time,  and  soon  came  to  a 

Gerónymo  de  Alcalá."    In  the  Index  to  second  edition.    Many  editions  have  been 

Antonio's  Bib.  Nova,   he  Ib  placed  under  published  since ;  sometimes,  like  that  ot 

Alcalá  ;  but  as  that  ñame  only  implied,  I  Madrid,  1804,  2  tom.  12mo,  with  the  title 

presume,  that  he  had  studied  in  Alcalá,  of  "  £1  Donado  Hablador,*'  or  The  Talka- 

I  have  preferred  to  cali  him  Yañez  y  Bi-  tive  Lay-Brother,  that  being  the  character 

vera,  the  ftrst  being  his  father's  ñame  and  in  which  the  hero  tells  his  story.    Yañes 

the  second  his  mother's  *,  and  I  mention  y  Bivera  was  bom  in  1663.  - 
the  circumstance   only  because   it  is   a 
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wanting  in  coarse  sketches  of  Ufe  and  caricatures  as  broad 
as  any  in  Guzman,  but  that  romantic  tales,  ballads,  and 
even  farces,  or  parts  of  dramas,  are  introduced,  showing 
that  this  form  of  romance  was  becoming  mingled  with 
others  more  poetical,  if  not  more  true  to  the  condition  of 
manners  and  society  at  the  time.^ 

Another  proof  of  this  chango  is  to  be  found  in  "  The 
Pythagoric  Age  "  of  Enriquez  Oomez,  first  pub-  jsariqaet 
liehed  in  1644 ;  a  book  of  little  valué,  which  <^™«»- 
takes  the  oíd  doctrine  of  transmigration  as  the  means  of 
introducing  a  succession  of  pictures  to  serve  as  subjects 
for  its  satire.  It  begins  with  a  poem  in  irregular  verse, 
describing  the  existence  of  the  soul,  first  in  the  body  of 
an  ambitious  man ;  then  in  that  of  a  slanderer  and  in- 
former,  a  coquette,  a  minister  of  state,  and  a  favorito ; 
and  it  ends  with  similar  sketches,  half  in  t>oetry  and  half 
in  prose,  of  a  knight,  a  schemer,  and  others.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  stands  "The  Life  of  Don  Gregorio 
Guadaña,''  in  prose,  which  is  a  tale  in  direct  imitation  of 
Quevedo  and  Alemán,  sometimes  as  free  and  coarse  as 
theirs  are,  but  generally  not  ofiending  against  the  propri- 
eties  of  life  ;  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  scenes  during  a 
joumey  and  in  the  town  of  Carmena,  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting,  because  it  evidently  gives  us  sketches  from  the 
author's  own  experience.  Like  the  rest  of  its  class,  it  is 
inost  successful  when  it  deals  with  such  realities,  and 
least  so  when  it  wanders  off  unto  the  regions  of  poetry 
and  fiction.^ 

tt  Alonso  de  OastiUo  Solonano  seems  to  one  page  of  his  **  Niña  de  los  Smbiutet,'* 
have  had  his  greatest  sucoess  between  and  ftdls  into  it  on  the  next 
1824  and  1649,  and  was  at  one  time  in  the  m  "SI  Siglo  Pitagórico  y  la  Vida  de 
service  oS  Pedro  Fazardo,  the  Marqois  ot  Don  Gregorio  Guadaña,**  was  written  by 
Teles,  who  was  Captain-General  of  Talen-  Antonio  Bnriqaes  Qomes,  a  Portognese  bj 
oia.  Theie  is  an  edition  of  the  "  Harpías  descent,  who  was  educated  in  Castile,  and 
de  Madrid  y  Coche  de  Estafas  "  of  1631 ;  lived  mach  In  Franco,  where  several  of  his 
oneof  the  ^  Niña  de  los  Embostes**  as  ear^  works  were  first  printed.  The  eariiest 
as  1632 }  and  one  of  the  "  Garduña  de  Se-  edition  of  the  "  Siglo  Pitagórico  **  is  dated 
Tula  **  in  1634  •,  aU  of  which  I  haye.  But,  Bouen,  1644,  but  the  one  I  use  is  of  Bms- 
ezoept  the  féw  hints  oonceming  thelr  au-  seis,  1727,  in  4to.  There  is  a  notice  of  the 
thor  to  be  gathered  firom  the  titles  and  life  of  Gomes  in  Barbosa,  Tom.  I.  p.  297, 
prefiMses  to  his  stories,  and  the  meagre  but  and  an  ezamination  of  his  works  in  Ama- 
too  laudatory  notices  in  Lope  de  Tega's  dor  de  loe  Bios,  "Judíos  de  España,**  1848, 
**  Laurel  de  Apolo,**  Silva  TIII.,  and  An-  pp.  669,  etc.  He  was  of  a  Jewish  Portu- 
tonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  15,  we  know  guese  CamUy,  and  Barbosa  says  he  was 
UtUe  of  him.    He  sneers  at  eultitmo  on  bom  in  Portogal,  but  Amador  de  los  Rios 
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But  the  work  which  most  plainly  shows  the  condition 
of  social  life  that  produced  all  these  tales,  if  not  the  work 
that  best  exhibits  their  character,  is  ''  The  Life  of  Esteva- 
Estevanmo  ^^^^^  Gonzalez,"  which  appeared  in  1646.  It  is 
Gonzaiea.  the  autobiography  of  a  buffoon,  who  was  long  in 
the  service  of  Ottavio  Piccolomini,  the  great  general  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  ;  but  it  is  an  autobiography  so  full 
of  fiction,  that  Le  Sage,  sixty  years  after  its  appearance, 
easily  changed  it  into  a  mere  romance,  which  has  contin- 
ued  to  be  republished  as  such  with  his  works  ever  since.^ 

Both  in  the  original  and  in  the  French  translation,  it  is 
called  ''  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  Estevanillo  Gonza- 


says  he  was  born  in  Segovia.  That  he 
renoonced  the  Christian  religión,  which 
his  father  had  adoptad,  that  he  fled  to 
France  in  1638,  and  aftfrwards  to  Holland, 
and  that  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  the 
Inquisitioh  in  1680,  are  facts  not  doubted. 
Hla  Spanish  ñame  was  Enriquez  de  Paz ; 
and  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Sansón  Naza- 
reno" he  gives  a  list  of  his  published 
works. 

«  «  Vida  y  Hechos  de  Estevanillo  Cton- 
Ealez,  Hombre  de  Buen  Humor,  compuesta 
por  el  mismo,"  which  has  sometdmes  been 
attributed  to  Guevara,  the  author  of  the 
"Diablo  Gojuelo,"  was  printed  at  Ant- 
werp  in  1646,  and  at  Madrid  in  1652. 
Whether  there  is  any  edition  between  these 
and  the  one  of  1795,  Madrid,  2  tom.  12mo, 
I  do  not  know.  The  rifaeimento  of  Le 
Sage  appeared,  I  believe,  for  the  flrst  time 
in  1707. 

Another  work,  connected  with  the  state 
of  society  that  produced  Estevanillo,  and 
illustrating  that  strange  story,  should  not 
be  whoUy  passed  over.  It  is  entitled  "  La 
Tida  del  Falso  Nuncio  de  Portugal,  Alonso 
Pérez  de  Saavedra."  My  copy  of  it,  with- 
out  date  on  the  title-page,  seems  to  have 
been  printed  in  1739,  but  the  original  story 
carne  from  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
in  the  Escurial.  It  is  the  autobiography, 
genuino  or  pretended,  of  a  briUiant  rogue 
of  mean  origin,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.,  by  a  series  of  lucky  adven- 
tures,  rose  high  enough  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent  himself  at  the  court  of  Portugal  as 
Papal  Nuncio, — then  one  of  the  great  dig- 
nities  of  Christendom,  —  and,  as  be  pre- 
tends,  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  that 
kingdom  in  1539.    Traces  of  this  Portu- 


guese  adventurer  can  be  found  in  knowa 
history  as  far  back  as  Gonzalo  de  Illescaa, 
who,  in  his  "Historia  Pontifical,»»  1574, 
relates  it  as  an  occurrence  of  his  own  time 
which  he  believed,  adding  of  Saavedra 
personally,  **  I  saw  him  afterwards  rowing 
in  his  Migesty's  galleys,  where  he  remained 
many  years.'»  Luis  de  Paramo  also  men- 
tions  the  same  story  in  1598,  and  Pedro  de 
Salazar  in  1603 ;  —  so  that  ihere  can  be  no 
doubt  there  was  a  successful  impostor  of 
the  ñame  of  Saavedra  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.  But  Fcyjóo, 
in  his  "  Teatro  Critico,»'  (Tom.  YI.  Discin., 
first  printed  in  1734,)  also  leaves  no  doubt 
that  so  much  of  the  tale  as  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Por- 
tugal is  a  fiction.  Whether  this  curious 
piece  of  autobiography  was  first  printed  in ' 
the  precise  form  in  which  we  now  have  it, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  two  copies  of  a 
play  with  the  same  title,  "  El  Falso  Nuncio 
de  Portugal,»»  oontaining  substantially  the 
same  stcnry, — one  without  date,  and  the 
other  printed  in  1709,  —  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  considerable  Yogv^  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  oentury,  and^ 
rather  than  the  prose  narrativo — to  have 
provoked  the  critical  anger  of  Feyjóo. 

I  have  already  noticed  {ante,  Chap. 
XXIX.  note  19)  «  The  Pastry  Cookof  Mad- 
rigal,»»  —  who  (also  in  the  time  of  Philip 
II.)  was  hanged  for  passing  hünself  off  as 
Eing  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and,  like  the 
False  Nuncio,  had  a  play  made  about  him. 

Both  are  curious  and  even  important  to 
US,  because  they  show  some  of  the  elementa 
of  a  State  of  society  which  gave  birth  t« 
the  Gusto  Picaresco  in  romanüc  ficüon, 
and  JusUfy  it. 
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lez,  the  Good-natured  Fellow,"  and  gives  an  account  of 
his  travels  all  over  Europe,  and  of  bis  adventures  as 
courier,  cook,  and  valet  of  the  diflferent  distinguished 
masters  whom  he  at  diflferent  times  served,  from  the  king 
of  Poland  down  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  coolness  with  which  he  exhibits  bimself  as  a 
liar  by  profession,  a  constitutional  coward,  and  an  accom- 
plished  cheat,  whenever  he  can  thus  render  his  story  more 
amusing  ;  —  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  with- 
out  learning,  writes  gay  verses,  and  gives  us  sketches  qf 
his  times  and  of  the  great  men  to  whom  he  was  succes- 
sively  attached,  that  are  anything  but  duU.  His  life, 
indeed,  would  be  worth  reading,  if  it  were  only  to  com- 
pare his  account  of  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  with  that  in 
De  Foe's  "  Cavalier/'  and  his  drawing  of  Ottavio  Picco- 
lomini  with  the  stately  portrait  of  the  same  personage  in 
Schiller's  **  Wallenstein."  Its  faults,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  vain  display  of  his  knowledge  ;  occasional  attempts 
at  grandeur  and  eloquence  of  style,  which  never  succeed ; 
and  numberless  intolerable  puns.  But  it  shows  distinctly, 
what  we  have  already  noticed,  that  the  whole  class  of 
fictions  to  which  it  belongs  had  its  foundation  in  the  man- 
ners  and  society  of  Spain  at  the  period  when  they 
appeared,  and  that  to  this  they  owed,  not  only  their  suc- 
cess  at  home,  in  the  age  of  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip  the 
Fourth,  but  that  success  abroad  which  subsequently  pro- 
duced  the  Gil  Blas  of  Le  Sage,  —  an  imitation  more 
brilliant  than  any  of  the  origináis  it  followed. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXV. 

BEBIOUS  ÁND  HISTOBICAL  ROMANCES. — JUAN  DB  FLORES,  RBINOSOy 
LUZINDARO,  CONTRERA8,  HITA  AND  THE  WAR8  OP  GRANADA, 
FLBOBTONTE,  NOTDBN8,  CÉSPEDES,  CERVANTES,  LAMARCA,  TALLA- 
DARBS,  TEXADA,  LOZANO.  —  FAILURB  OF  THIS  FORM  OF  FICTION 
IN   SPAIN. 

It  was  inevitable  that  grave  fiction  suited  to  tbe 
changed  times  should  appear  in  Spain,  as  well  as  fiction 
founded  on  the  satire  of  prevalent  manners.  But  there 
were  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  it  carne  late.  Tbe  oíd 
cbronicles,  so  fuU  of  tbe  same  romantic  spirit,  and  tbe 
more  interesting  because  tbey  were  sometimos  built  up 
out  of  tbe  older  and  longer-loved  ballads  ;  tbe  oíd  bailada 
tbemselves,  still  oftener  made  out  of  tbe  cbronicles ;  tbe 
romances  of  cbivalry,  wbicb  bad  not  yet  lost  a  popularity 
tbat,  at  tbe  present  day,  seems  nearly  incredible ;  —  all 
contributed,  in  tbeir  respective  proportions,  to  satisíy  tbe 
demand  for  books  of  amusement,  and  to  repress  tbe  ap- 
pearance  and  limit  tbe  success  of  serious  and  bistorical 
fiction.  But  it  was  inevitable  tbat  it  sbould  come,  evea 
if  it  sbould  win  little  favor. 

We  bave  already  noticed  tbe  attempts  to  introduce  it, 
jj^jj^^  made  in  tbe  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by 
serious  Diogo  do  San  Pedro  and  bis  imitator,  tbe  anony- 
mous  autbor  of  "  Tbe  Question  of  Lo  ve.'' 
Otbers  followed,  in  tbe  reign  of  Cbarles  tbe  Piftb.  Tbe 
story,  tbat  very  imperfectly  connects  tbe  discussions  be- 
tween  "  Aurelio  and  Isabella,''  on  tbe  inquiry  wbetber 
man  gives  more  occasion  for  sin  to  woman,^r  woman  to 
man,  is  one  of  tbem.  It  is  a  sligbt  and  meagre  fiction, 
by  Juan  de  Flores,  wbicb  dates  as  far  back  as  1521,  and 
wbicb,  in  an  early  Englisb  translation,  was  at  one  time 
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thonght  to  have  fíimished  hints  for  Shakespeare's  "  Tem- 
pest."  *  "  Tbe  Lo  ves  of  Clareo  and  Florisea/'  published 
in  1552,  by  Nuñez  de  Reinoso,  at  Venice,  where  he  then 
lived,  is  another ;  —  a  fiction  partly  allegorical,  partly  sen- 
timental, and  partly  in  the  manner  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  but  of  no  valué  for  the  invention  of  its  incidente, 
and  of  very  little  for  its  style.'  The  story  of  "  Lozindaro 
and  Medusina,''  prínted  as  early  as  1553,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  enchantments  and  allegories,  preserves  the  tone 
and  air  of  a  seríes  of  complaints  agaínst  love,  and  ends 
tragically  with  the  death  of  Luzindaro,  is  yet  a  third  of 
these  crude  attempts ;  •  —  all  of  which  are  of  consequence 
only  because  they  led  the  way  to  better  things.  But  ex- 
cepting  these  and  two  or  three  more  trifles  of  the  same 
kind,  and  of  even  less  valué,  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  so  far  as  grave  fiction  was  concemed,  was  entirely 
given  up  to  the  romances  of  chivalry.* 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  when  the  literature 
of  the  country  began  t o  develo p  itself  on  all  sides,  serious 
romances  appeared  in  better  fórms,  or  at  least  with  higher 
pretensions  and  attributes.  Two  instances  of  attempts  in 
new  diréctions,  and  with  more  considerable  success,  pre- 
sent  themselves  at  once. 

The  first  was  by  Hierónimo  de  Contreras,  and  bears  the 
afifected  title  of  '*  A  Thicket  of  Adventures.''    It  was  pub- 

1  I  know  ODly  the  editíon  of  Antwerp,  editions  of  it,  —  one  at  Venioe,  1568, 12mo, 

1656, 12mo,  bat  there  are  several  others.  which  ii  in  my  library,  entitled  **  Qoexa  y 

Lowndes,  Bib.  Manual,  Artiele  Aurelio^  Atíso  de  on  Oarallero  llamado  L«uinda> 

and  Malone's   Shakespeare,  by  BoBweIl,  ro."    But,  as  Qayang^  well  says,  these 

Vol.  XV.                                             .  attempts,  and  the  similar  earlier  ones  of 

s  **  Historia  de  los  Amores  de  Clareo  y  Diego  de  San  Pedro  and  others,  notioed  at 

Florisea,  por  Alonso  Nuñez  de  Reinoso,**  the  end  of  Ohap.  XXII.  of  the  First  Pe- 

Venecia,  1552,  reprinted  in  the  third  yol-  riod,  came  firom  Italy,  and  were  soon  found 

orne  of  Ariban's   Biblioteca,  1846.    The  unable  to  oontend  against  the  books  of 

anthOT  is  said  by  Antonio  to  have  been  a  chivalry.                 * 

native    of   Gnadalaxara,    and,  firom  his  4  **  Historia  de  la  Beyna  Sevilla,**  1632, 

poems,  published  at  the  same  time  with  and  1551 ; — and  "Libro  de  los  Honestos 

his  stwy,-  and  of  no  valué,  he  seems  to  Amores  de  Peregrino  y  de  Jinebra,"  1527, 

have  led   an   unhappy  llfe,   divided   be-  1548.    They  are  in  the  tone  of  books  of 

tween  the  law,  for  which  he  felt  he  had  no  chivalry,  and   mark  the  transition  in  a 

vocation,  and  arms,  in  which  he  had  no  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.    For  the  íirst 

soooess.  of  them,  "  La  Beyna  Sevilla,**  see  F.  WpU; 

s  It   claims   to   be  "tacado  del  estilo  " üeber  die  neuesten  Leistnngen  der  Fran- 

Chiego,**  and  in  this  Imitates  one  of  the  loeen  fiir  die  Herausgabe  ihrer  national 

oommon  flcüons  in  the  title-pages  of  the  Heldengedichte,**    Wien,  1888,   8to,  pp. 

romances  of  chivalry.    There  are  several  124-169. 
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lished  in  15Y3,  and  is  the  story  of  Luznman,  a  gentleman 
Hierónimo  ^^  SeviUe,  who  had  been  bred  from  childhood 
de  contreras.  i^  great  intimacy  with  Arboleda,  a  lady  of  equal 
condition  with  himself ;  but  when,  as  he  grows  np,  this 
intimacy  ripens  into  love,  the  lady  rejects  his  suit,  on  the 
ground  that  she  prefers  a  religious  life.  The  refusal  is 
gentle  and  tender ;  but  he  is  so  disheartened  by  it,  that 
he  secretly  leaves  his  home  in  sorrow  and  mortification, 
and  goes  to  Italy,  where  he  meets  with  abundance  of  ad- 
ven tures,  and  travels  through  the  whole  península,  down 
to  Naples.  Wearied  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  then  embarks 
for  Spain,  but  on  his  passage  is  taken  by  a  corsair  and 
carried  to  Algiers.  There  he  remains  in  cruel  slavery  for 
five  years.  His  master  then  gives  him  his  freedom,  and 
he  retums  to  his  home  as  secretly  as  he  left  it ;  but  find- 
ing  that  Arboleda  had  taken  the  veil,  and  that  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged  had  forgotten  him,  and  had  closed 
over  the  place  he  had  once  filled,  he  avoids  making  him- 
self known  to  anybody,  and  retires  to  a  hermitage,  with 
the  purpose  of  ending  his  days  in  acts  of  devotion.* 

The  whole  story,  somewhat  solemnly  divided  into  seven 
books,  is  duU,  from  want  both  of  sufficient  variety  in  the 
details,  and  of  sufficient  spirit  in  the  style.  But  it  is  of 
some  importance,  because  it  is  the  first  in  a  class  of 
fictions,  afterwards  numerous,  which  —  relying  on  the 
curiosity  then  felt  in  Spain  about  Italy,  as  a  country  full 
of  Spaniards  enjoying  luxuries  and  refinements  not  yet 
known  at  home,  and  about  Algiers,  crowded  with  thou- 
sands  of  other  Spaniards  sufiering  the  most  severo  forms 
of  captivity  —  trusted,  for  no  small  part  of  their  interest, 
to  the  accounts  they  gave  of  their  héroes  as  adventurers 
in  Italy,  and  as  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Lope  de 
Vega,  Cervantes,  and  several  more  among  the  most  popu- 


s  The  "  Selra  de  Aventaras,"  sometimes  Contreras  **  nuestro  cronista.**    The  Selva 

calied  "  Lusman  y.  Arbolea,"  was  printed  was  translated  into  French  by  O.  Chapoys, 

at  Salamanca,  in  1578, 12mo,  and  probably  and  printed   in   1580.    (Bibliothéqae  de 

earlier,  bosides  which  there  are  subsequent  Dnverdier,  Tom.  IT.  p.  221.)    Contreras 

editions    of    Barcelona,    Saragossa,    etc.  wrote,  also,  a  volume  of  Entejes  in  prose 

(Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  572)  ;  but  and  verse,  (Dechado  de  Varios  Sabjetos, 

it  is  in  the  Index  Ezporgatorios  of  1667,  Zaragoia,  1672,  and  Alcalá,  1581,  12mo,) 

p.  629.    Philip  n.,  in  the  Licencia,  calis  very  formal  and  duU. 
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lar  authors  of  the  seventeenth  ceutury,  are  among  the 
writers  of  fictions  like  these. 

The  other  form  of  grave  fíction,  which  appeared  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,  was  the  proper  historical 
romance  ;  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  it,  except  such  un- 
successñil  and  slight  attempts  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
Í8  to  be  found  in  "  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  by  Ginés 
Pérez  de  Hita.  The  author  of  this  striking  book  p^^  ¿^ 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Murcia,  and,  from  the  little  ^^ 
he  tells  U8  of  himself,  must  not  only  have  been  familiar 
with  the  wild  mountains  and  rich  valleys  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  kingdom  of  Granada,  but  must  have  had  an  intímate 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  oíd  Moorish 
families  that  still  liñgered  in  the  hornea  of  their  fathers, 
repeating  the  traditions  of  their  ancient  glory  and  its  dis- 
astrous  overthrow.  Perhaps  these  circumstances  led  him 
to  the  cholee  of  a  subject  for  his  romance.  Certainly 
they  fumished  him  with  its  best  materíals ;  for  the  story 
he  relates  is  founded  on  the  fall  of  Granada,  regarded 
rather  from  within,  amidst  the  feuds  of  the  Moors  them- 
selves,  than,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it,  from 
the  Christian  portion  of  Spain,  gradually  gathered  in  mil- 
itary  array  outside  of  its  walls. 

He  begins  his  story  by  seeking  a  safe  basis  for  it  in  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  according 
to  the  best  authorities  within  his  reach.  This  part  of  his 
work  is  formal  and  dry,  and  shows  how  imperfect  were 
the  notíons,  at  the  time  he  lived,  of  what  an  historical 
romance  should  be.  But  as  he  advances  and  enters  upon 
the  main  subject  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  lús  tone 
changes.  We  are,  indeed,  stiU  surrounded  with  person- 
ages  that  are  familiar  to  us,  like  the  heroic  Muza  on  one 
side  and  the  Master  of  Calatrava  on  the  other ;  we  are 
presen t  with  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Moorish 
sovereigns,  as  he  carnes  on  a  fierce  war  against  his  own 
father  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  with  Ferdinand  and 
his  knights,  as  they  lay  waste  all  the  kingdom  without. 
But  to  these  historical  figures  are  added  the  more  imagi- 
nativo and  fabulous  sketches  of  the  Zegris  and  Abencer- 
rages,  Reduan,  Abenamar,  and  Gazul,  as  fuU  of  knightly 
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virtues  as  any  of  the  Christiaii  cavaliers  opposed  to  them ; 
and  of  Haja,  Zayda,  and  Fatima,  as  fair  and  winning  as  the 
dames  whom  Isabella  had  brought  with  her  to  Santa  Fé  to 
cheer  on  the  conquest. 

But  while  he  is  thus  mingling  the  creations  of  his  own 
fancy  with  the  facts  of  history,  Hita  has  been  particularly 
skilñil  in  giving  to  the  whole  the  manners  and  coloring 
of  the  time.  He  shows  us  a  luxnríous  empire  tottering 
to  its  fall,  and  yet,  while  the  streets  of  its  capital  are 
filled  with  war-cries  and  blood,  its  prínces  and  nobles 
abate  not  one  jot  of  their  accustomed  revelry  and  riot. 
Marríage  festivals  and  midnight  dances  in  the  Alhambra, 
and  gorgeous  toumaments  and  games  in  presence  of  the 
court,  altérnate  with  duels  and  feuds  between  the  two 
great  preponderating  families  that  are  destroying  the 
state,  and  with  skirmishes  and  single  combats  against  the 
advancing  Christians.  Then  come  the  cruel  accusation  of 
the  Saltana  by  the  false  Zegris,  and  her  defence  in  arms 
by  both  Moors  and  Christians ;  the  atrocious  murder  of 
his  sister  Morayma  by  Boabdil,  who  suddenly  breaks  out 
with  all  the  jealous  violence  of  an  Oriental  despot ;  and 
the  monrnfnl  and  scandalous  spectacle  of  three  kings  con- 
tending  daily  for  empire  in  the  squares  and  palaces  of  a 
city  destined  in  a  few  short  weeks  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  that  already  surrounded  its  walls. 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  fiction,  so  far  as  the  details 
are  concerned  ;  but  it  is  not  a  fiction  false  to  the  spirít  of 
the  real  events  on  which  it  is  founded.  When,  therefore, 
we  approach  the  end  of  the  story,  we  come  again  without 
violence  upon  historícal  ground  as  true  as  that  on  which 
it  opeiffd,  though  almost  as  wild  and  romantic  as  any  of 
the  tales  of  feuds  or  festivals  through  which  we  have  been 
led  to  it.  In  this  way,  the'  temporary  captivity  of  Boabdil 
and  hi^  cowardly  submission,  the  siege  and  súrrender  of 
Alhama  and  Malaga,  and  the  fall  of  Granada,  are  brought 
before  us  neither  unexpectedly  ñor  in  a  manner  out  of 
keeping  with  what  had  preceded  them  ;  and  the  story 
ends,  if  not  with  a  regular  catastrophe,  which  such  m ate- 
ríais might  easily  have  fumished,  at  least  with  a  tale  in 
the  tone  of  all  the  rest,  —  that  which  records  the  sad  fate 
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of  Don  Alonso  de  Agnilar.  It  should  be  added,  that  not 
a  few  of  the  fínest  of  the  oíd  Spanish  ballads  are  seattered 
through  the  work,  furnishing  materials  for  the  story,  rich 
and  appropríate  in  themselveS;  and  givÍDg  an  air  of  realitj 
to  the  events  described,  that  could  hardly  have  been  given 
to  them  by  anything  else. 

This  first  part,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  ofthe  Wars  of 
Granada  was  wrítten  between  1589  and  1595/  It  claims 
to  be  a  translation  írom  th^  Arabio  of  a  Moor  of  Granada, 
and  in  the  last  chapter  Hita  gives  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count  of  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  it  from  África, 
where,  as  he  would  have  as  believe,  it  had  been  carried  in 
the  dispersión  of  the  Moorish  race.  But  though  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  in  his  wanderíngs  through  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  he  may  have  obtained  Arabic.  materials  for  parts 
of  his  story,  and  though,  in  the  last  century,  it  was  more 
than  once  attempted  to  make  out  an  Arabic  origin  for  the 
whole  of  it,^  still  his  account,  upon  its  very  face,  is  not  at 
all  probable  ;  besides  which,  he  repeatedly  appeals  to  the 
chronicles  of  Garibay  and  Moncayo  as  authorities  for  his 
statements,  and  gives  to  the  main  current  of  his  work  — 


«  The  Ohroniole  of  Pedro  de  MoncayOf  (Pftrlf,  1846,  8to,  Tom.  ni.  p.  846,)  üaX 

pnblished  In  1689,  is  cited  in  Ghap.  Xn.,  Don  Pascual  de  Oayangos,  of  Madrid,  has 

and  the  flrtt  edition  of  the  first  part  of  the  in  his  possession  the  Arabio  original  of 

**  Guerras  Civiles,"  as  is  weU  known,  ap-  the  Guerras  de  Granada,  is  eqnally  nn- 

peared  at  Saragossa  in  1695, 12mo.    This  foonded.    From  Don  Pascual  himself,  I 

part  was  reprinted  mnch  oftener  than  the  leam  that  the  MS.  referred  to  is  one  ob> 

second.  There  are  editlbnsofitin  1698,1603,  tained  by  him  in  London,  where  it  had 

1604  (three),  1606, 1610, 1618, 1616,  etc.,  be-  been  carried  from  Bfadrid  as  a  part  pf 

sides  sereral  without  date.    B<Mnero,  in  his  Gonde's  coUection,  and  that  it  is  mereiy 

**  Paseos  por  Granada,"  (1764, 4to,  Tom.  I.  an  iUnnade  translation,  or  rather  abridg- 

Pa8eoXXy.)sa7S,  that  in  Granada  a  father  ment,ortheBomanoeormta;— probably 

accounted  himself  unhappy  if  he  could  not  the  w<Mrk  of  s<Hne  Morisco  Spaniard,  no* 

giye  a  oopy  of  the  **  Guerras  Oiriles"  to  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  laii- 

his  son  when  he  went  to  school,  so  that  the  guage. 

people,  by  reading  it  in  their  chUdhood,  Similar  suggestions   about    an   Arabio 

had  come  to  belieye  it  all  to  be  true  his-  original  ibr  the  romance  are  láade  in  the 

tory  ;— a  fact  for  which  the  good  Romero  prefooe  to  a  French  translation  of  it  by 

iOTTOws  much  more  than  is  needftiL  A.  M.  Sané,  Paris,  1809,  2  tom.,  8to.    At 

T  Bertuch,  Magasin  der  Spanischen  und  p.  xlvU.  he  notices  difllsrent  Vrench  imita 

Portugiesischea  Uteratur,  Tom.  I.,  1781,  tiona  of  it,  beginning  with  the  **Guerres 

pp.  276-280,  with  the  eztract  there  firom  Ciriles  de  Grenada,"  by  Mlle.  de  la  Boche 

"  Carteras  Travels.*'    A  suggestion  recent-  Guillen,   which  I  have  nerer  seen,  but 

ly  reported — not,  however,  without  ex-  which  I  belieye  was  rather  a  translation  of 

pressingdoabtsofitoaocuracy— by  Gount  mta*s  work  published  in  1688,  than  an 

Albert  de  Clrcourt,  in  his  eurious  and  im-  imitation  of  it 
portant  *<HÍstoire  des  Árabes  d'Xspagne,*» 
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especially  in  such  passages  as  the  conversión  of  the  Sul- 
tana —  a  Chrístian  air,  which  does  not  permit  us  to  sup- 
pose  that  any  but  a  Christian  could  have  written  it.  Not- 
withstanding  his  denial,  therefore,  we  must  give  to  Hita 
the  honor  of  being  the  true  author  of  one  of  the  most 
attractive  books  in  the  prose  literature  of  Spain ;  a  book 
written  in  a  puré,  rich,  and  picturesque  style,  which 
seems  in  some  respects  to  be  in  advance  of  the  age,  and 
in  all  to  be  worthy  of  the  best  models  of  the  best.period. 

In  1604,  he  published  the  second  part,  on  a  snbject 
nearly  connected  with  the  first.  Seventy-seven  years  af- 
ter  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  Moors  of  that  kingdom, 
unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  oppressions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  the  rigorous  govemment  of  Philip  the 
Second,  took  refnge  in  the  bold  range  of  the  Alpuxarras, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there,  electing  a 
king,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  They  maintained 
themselves  bravely  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  nearly  four 
years,  and  were  not  finally  defeated  tul  three  armies  had 
been  sent  against  them  ;  the  last  of  which  was  command- 
ed  by  no  less  a  general  than  Don  John  of  Austria.  Hita' 
served  through  the  whole  of  this  war ;  and  the  second 
part  of  his  romance  contains  its  history.  Much  of  what 
he  relates  is  true  ;  and,  indeed,  of  much  he  had  been  an 
eyewitness,  as  we  can  see  in  his  accounts  of  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  villages  of  Félix  and  Huesear,  while  else- 
where,  as  for  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Galera,  he  relies 
on  testimony  no  less  trustworthy.  But  other  portions, 
like  the  imprisonment  of  Albexari,  with  his  love  for  Al- 
manzora,  and  the  jealousies  and  conspiracy  of  Benalguacil, 
must  be  chiefly  or  whoUy  drawn  from  his  own  imagination. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  the  story  of  Tuzani,  which  he 
relates  with  great  minuteness,  and  which  he  declares  he 
received  from  Tuzani  himself  and  other  persons  concemed 
in  it ;  —  a  wild  tale  of  Oriental  passion,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Calderón  made  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  pow- 
erful  and  characteristic  dramas. 

If  the  rest  of  the  second  división  of  Hita's  romance  had 
been  like  this  story,  it  might  have  been  worthy  of  the 
first.     But  it  is  not.     The  ballads  with  which  it  is  diversi*^ 
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fied,  and  which  are  probably  all  his  own,  are  much  inferior 
in  merit  to  the  older  bailada  be  had  inserted  before  ;  and 
bis  narrative  is  given  in  a  much  less  ricb  and  glowing 
style.  Perhaps  Hita  felt  the  want  of  the  oíd  Moorish 
traditions  that  had  before  inspired  him,  or  perhaps  he 
found  himself  awkwardly  constrained  when  dealing  with 
facts  too  recent  and  notorious  to  be  manageable  for  the 
purposes  of  fiction.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  inferiority,  the  fact  is  plain.  His  second  part, 
regarded  as  genuine  history,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  account  of  the  same  events  by  Diego  de  Mendoza ; 
while,  regarded  as  a  romance,  he  had  already  far  surpassed 
it  himself.^ 

The  path,  however,  which  Hita  by  these  two  works 
had  opened  for  historical  fiction  amidst  the  oíd  traditions 
and  picturesque  manners  of  the  Moors,  tempting  as  it 
may  now  seem,  did  not,  in  his  time,  seem  so  to  others. 
His  own  romance,  it  is  true,  was  often  reprinted  and  much 
read.  But  from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  he  showed  the 
Moorish  character  on  its  favorable  side,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  express  his  horror  at  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  his 
countrymen  on  their  hated  enemies,  and  his  sense  of  the 
injustice  done  to  the  vanquished  by  the  bad  faith  that 
kept  neither  the  promises  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ñor 
those  of  Don  John.*  Such  sympathy  with  the  infidel 
enemj  that  had  so  long  held  Spain  in  fee  was  not  accord- 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Only  five  years  after  Hita 
had  published  his  account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Alpuxar- 
ras,  the  remainder  of  the  Moors  against  whom  he  had 
there  fought  were  violently  expelled  from  Spain  by  Philip 
the  Third,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole  Spanish 
people  ;  few  even  of  the  most  humane  spirits  looking  up- 
on  the  sufíerings  they  thus  inflicted  as  anything  but  the 
just  re  tribu  tions  of  an  offended  Heaven. 

Of  course,  while  this  was  the  state  of  feeling  through- 
out  the  nation,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  works  of 

8  The  seoond  part  appeared  for  the  flrst    of  both  parta,  Madrid,  1833,  2  tom.  12ino, 
time  at  Alcalá,  in  1604,  but  has  been  re-    and  both  are  in  the  tbird  volame  of  AjA- 
printed  so  rarely  sinoe,  that  oíd  copies  of    bau*8  Biblioteca,  1846. 
It  are  very  scarce.    There  is  a  neat  edition       &  Parte  I.  c.  18,  Parte  II.  c.  25. 

VOL.   III.  6  , 
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fiction  répresenting  the  Moors  in  romantic  and  attractive 
colora,  and  filled  with  adven  tures  drawn  from  their  tradi- 
tions,  should  find  favor  in  Spain.  A  century  later,  indeed, 
a  third  part  of  the  Wars  of  Granada  —  whether  written 
by  Hita  or  somebody  else  we  are  not  told  —  was  licensed 
for  the  presB,  though  never  published ;  *®  and,  in  France, 
Madame  de  Scudéri  soon  began,  in  "The  Almahide/'  a 
series  of  fictions  on  this  foundation,  that  has  been  con- 
tinued  down,  through  the  "  Gonsalve  de  Cordoue "  of 
Florian,  to  '*  The  Abencerrage  ''  of  Chateaubriand,  with- 
out  giving  any  token  that  it  is  likely  soon  to  cease."  But 
in  Spain  it  struck  no  root,  and  had  no  success. 

Perhaps  other  circumstances,  besides  a  national  feeling 
of  unwillingness  that  romantic  fiction  should  Occupy  the 
debatable  ground  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians, 
contributed  to  check  its  progress  in  Spain.  Peibaps  the 
publication  of  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  destroying, 
by  its  ridiculo,  the  only  form  of  romance  much  known  or 
regarded  at  the  time,  was  not^without  an  effect  on  the 
other  forms,  by  exciting  a  prejudice  against  all  grave 
prose  works  of  inven tion,  and  still  more  by  fiírnishing  a 
substitute  much  more  amusing  than  they  could  aspire  to 
be.  But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  attacks  on  all  of 
Ridicuie  of  *^®^  foUowed  in  the  same  spirit.  "  The  Cryselia 
serióos  of  Lidaceli,"  which  appeared  in  1609,  —  and 
which,  as  well  as  a  dull  prose  satire  on  the  fan- 
tastic  Academies  then  in  fashion,  bears  the  ñame  of  Captain 
Flegetonte,  —  assails  freely  whatever  of  prose  fiction  had 
till  then  eiyoyed  regard  in  Spain,  whether  the  pastoral, 
the  historical,  or  the  chivalrous."    Its  attack,  however, 

10  Id  my  cop7  of  the  aeoond  part,  print-  ii  Soott  Is  reported  to  have  said,   oo 

ed  at  Madrid,  1731, 12mo,  the  Aprobación^  being  shown  the  Wara  of  Granada  in  the 

dated  lOth  of  September  of  that  year,  latter  part  of  his   life,  that,  if  he  had 

BpeakB  distinctly  of  three  parta,  mention-  earlier  known  of  the  book,  he  mig ht  haye 

ing  the  seoond  as  the  one  that  was  printed  placed  in  Spain  the  scene  of  some  of  his 

at  Alcalá  in  1604,  and  the  third  as  if  still  own  fictions.    Denis,  Chroniques  Cheval* 

In  mannscript.    I  know  no  other  notioe  of  resques,  París,  1839,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  89B. 

this   third    part.    Oircourt  (Histoire  des  I  think  Quinault  knew  something  about 

Maures  Mudejares  -et  des  Moresques)  has  the  romance  of  Hita  when  he  wrote  his 

Erequently  relied  on  the  seoond   part  as  *'  Genérense  logratitude,"  1664,  for  tbere 

an  authcni^,  and,    in  the  passage  just  are  resemblanoes   between    the   two  not 

cited,  gives  his  reasons  for  the  confidence  otherwise  easily  acoounted  for. 

be  reposes  {n  it.  u  ^<  La  Crysfdia  de  LidaoeU,  Famom  y 
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was  80  ineffectual,  as  to  show  only  the  tendency  of  opin- 
ión to  discourage  romance-writing  in  Spain  ;  a  tendency 
yet  more  apparent  a  little  later,  not  only  in  some  of  the 
best  ascetic  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
such  works  as  ''  The  Moral  History  of  the  God  Momus," 
by  Noydens,  published  in  1666,  which,  as  its  author  tells 
US  distinctly  in  the  Prologue,  was  in  tended  to  drive  out 
of  society  all  novéis  and  books  of  adventure  whose  sub- 
ject  was  love." 

Still,  serious  romance. was  written  in  Spain  during  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  written  in  ^^ 
several  varieties  of  fonn  and  tone,  though  with  serióos 
no  real  success.  Thus,  Gonzalo  de  Céspedes,  a 
native  of  Madrid,  and  author  of  several  other  works,  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  "  Gerardo  ''  in  1615,  and  the 
second  in  161Í.  He  calis  it  a  Tragic  Poem,  and  divides 
it  into  discourses  instead  of  chapters.  But  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  prose  romance,  consisting  of  a  series  of  slightly  con- 
nected  adventures  in  the  life  of  its  hero,  Gerardo,  and 
episodes  of  the  adventures  of  different  persons  more  or 
lesa  associated  with  him ;  in  all  which,  amidst  much  that 
is  sentimental  and  romantic,  there  is  more  that  is  tragic 
tíian  is  common'  in  such  Spanisb  stories.  It  was  several 
times  reprinted,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1626,  by  his 
"  Various  Fortunes  of  the  Soldier  Píndaro,''  a  similar 
work,  but  less  interesting,  and  perhaps,  on  that  account, 
never  finished  according  to  the  original  purpose  of  its 


Verdadera  Historia  de   Varios   Aconteci-  u  Benito  Bemigio  Noydens  was  author 

mientes  de  Amor  y  Fortuna,"  was  first  of  a  number  of  moral  and  ascetic  works. 

printed  at  Paris,  1609,  12mo,  and  dedi-  The  "Historia  Moral  del   Dios   Momo»» 

caied   to  the   Príncess  of  ConÜ  •,  besides  (4to,  Madrid,  1666, 12mo)  is  an  aocoont  of 

w^lcfa  I  haré  seen  a  third  edition,  of  Ma-  the  exile  of  the  god  Momos  from  heavcn, 

drid,  1720.    At  the  end  a  second  part  is  and  his  transmigration  throogh  the  bodiet 

annoonced,  which  never  appeared.    The  of  persons  in  all  conditions  on  earth,  do- 

otbcr  work  of  El  Capitán  Vlegetonte  is  en-  ing    mischief  wherever   he   goes.     Each 

titíed  "  La  Famosa  y  Temeraria  Compañía  chapter  of  the  eighteen  into  which  it  is 

de  Bompe  Cdnmnas,"  and  was  also  print-  divided  is  followed  by  a  moralizing  illus- 

ed  in  1609,  with  two  Dialogues  on  Love  •,  tration ;  as,  for  instance,  (c.  6,)  the  dis- 

aH  as  poor  as  can  well  be  imagined.    The  turbance  Momus  excites  on  earth  against 

"  Cryselia  »*  is  a  strange  confusión  of  the  heaven  is  illustrated  by  the  heresies  of 

pastoral    style   with   that  of  serious  ro-  Germany  and  England,  in  which  the  Duke 

manee -,  — the   whole    mingled    with   ac-  of  Saxony  and  Henry   VIH.   appear  to 

counts  ot  giants  and  enchantments,  and  very  little  advantage. 
oceasionally  with  short  poems. 
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author.  Both,  however,  show  a  power  of  invention  which 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  works  of  the  same  class  produced 
so  early,  either  in  France  or  England,  and  both  make  pre- 
tensión s  to  style,  though  rather  in  their  lighter  than  in 
their  more  serious  portions." 

Again  in  1617,  — the  same  year,  it  will  be  recoUected, 
in  which  the  ''  Persiles  and  Sigismunda ''  of  Cervantes 
appeared,  —  Francisco  Loubayssin  de  Lamarca,  a  French 
Biscayan  or  Gascón  by  birth,  published  his  "  Tragicomic 
History  of  Don  Enrique  de  Castro  ; ''  in  which  known 
facts  and  fanciñil  adventures  are  mingled  in  the  wildest 
confusión.  The  scene  is  carried  back,  by  means  of  the 
story  of  the  hero's  únele,  who  has  become  a  hermit  in  his 
oíd  age,  to  the  Italian  wars  of  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France, 
and  forward,  in  the  person  of  the  hero  himself,  to  the  con- 
quest  of  Chili  by  the  Spaniards  ;  covering  meanwhile 
any  intermediate  space  that  seems  convenient  to  its  au- 
thor's  purposes.  As  an  historical  novel,  it  is  an  entire 
feilure.^* 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  on  another  work  pub- 
lished in  1625,  which  takes  in  part  the  guise  of  imaginary 
travels,  and  is  called  '*  The  History  of  Two  Faithful 
Friends ;  "  a  story  founded  on  the  supposed  adventures 
of  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  in  Persia,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  incredible  accounts  of  their  intrigues  with 
Persian  ladies  of  rank.  Much  of  it  is  given  in  the  shape 
of  a  correspondence,  and  it  ends  with  the  promise  of  a 
continuation,  which  never  appeared." 

Many,  indeed,  of  the  works  of  fiction  begun  in  Spain, 

M  «  Poema  Trágico  del  Español  Ckrardo  stoiies  are  more  disconnectod  and  extrar- 

y  DeseDgaño  del  Amor  Lascivo"  ia  the  agant. 

title  of  the  story ;  and,  besides  the  first  u  The  "  Historia  Tragicómica   de  Don 

edition,  it  was  printed  in  1617, 1618, 1623,  Emrlqae  de  Castro  **  iras  printed  at  Paria, 

1626, 1654,  etc.    The** Varia  Fortuna  del  inl617,  when  its  author  was  twenty-nine 

Soldado  Pindaro,"  who,   notwithstanding  years  oid.    Two  years  earUer  he  had  pub- 

his  classical  ñame,  is  represented  as  a  na-  llshed  **  Engaños  deste  Siglo."    (Antonio, 

Uve  of  Castile,  was  less  favored.    I  know  Bib.  Not.,  Tom.  H.  p.  868.)    I  believe  he 

only  the  editlons  of  1626  and  1661,  till  we  sometimos  wrote  in  French. 

come  to  that  of  Madrid,  1846,  8vo,  illus-  u  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  author  of 

trated  with  much  splrit.    Of  Céspedes  y  this  foolish  fancy,  which  is,   perhaps,  a 

Meneses  a  slight  notice  is  to  be  found  in  ehronique  scandaleuse  of  the  court.    It 

Alrarez  y  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  was  printed  at  Eoussillon,  and  is  a  smaU 

n.  p.  862.    The  Oerardo  is  much  iqjured  18mo  volume. 
by  Gtongorism,  —  the  Pfndaro  less,  butits 
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during  the  seventeenth  century,  remained,  like  the  Two 
Faithful  Friends,  unfinished,  from  want  of  encouragement 
and  popularity  ;  while  others  that  were  written  were 
never  published  at  all."  One  of  these  last,  called  ''  The 
Fortúnate  Knight/'  by  Juan  Valladares  de  Valdelomar, 
of  Córdova,  was  quite  prepared  for  the  press  in  161Y,  and 
is  still  extant  in  the  original  manuscript,  with  the  proper 
licenses  for  printing  and  the  autograph  approbation  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  It  is  an  historical  novel,  divided  into 
forty-five  '' Adventures  ; ''  and  the  hero,  like  jic^,^,^^ 
many  others  of  his  class,  is  a  soldier  in  Italy,  venturoso 
and  a  captivo  in  África  ;  serving  first  under  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  afterwards  under  Sebastian  of  Portugal. 
How  much  of  it  is  true  is  uncertain.  Regular  dates  are 
given  for  many  of  ite  events,  some  of  which  can  be  veri- 
fied ;  but  it  is  full  of  poetry  and  poetical  fancies,  and 
several  of  the  stories,  like  that  of  the  loves  of  the  knight 
himself  and  the  fair  Mayorinda,  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  author's  imagination.  Still,  in  the  Prologue,  all 
books  of  fiction  are  treated  with  contempt,  as  if  the  whole 
class  were  so  little  favored,  that  it  was  discreditable  to 
avow  the  intention  of  publishing  another,  even  at  the 
moment  of  doing  it.  In  the  style  of  its  prose,  the  Fortú- 
nate Knight  is  as  good  as  other  similar  works  of  the  same 
period ;  but  the  poems  with  which  it  is  crowded,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  are  of  small  merit.** 
The  discouragement  just  alluded  to,  whether  proceed- 
ing  from  the  ridiculo  thrown  on  long  works  of  fiction  by 
Cervantes,  or  from  the  watchfulness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  or  from  both  causes  combined,  was  probably 
ene  of  the  reasons  that  led  persons  writing  seríous  roman- 
ces to  seek  new  directions  and  unwonted  forms  in  their 
composition  ;  sometimos  going  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
truth  of  fact,  and  sometimos  coming  down  almost  to  plain 
history.      Two  instances    of   such  deviations  from  the 

17  The  ñames  of  a  good  many  unpub-  belongs  to  Don  Pascual  de  Qayangos,  Pm- 

lished  manuscrípts  of  such  works  can  be  fessor  of  Arable  in  the  ünlversity  of  Ma- 

found  in  the  Bibllotheca  of  Antonio,  and  drid,  and  filis  289  closely  written  leaTas,  ín 

in  Baena,  "  Hijos  de  Madrid.**  4to.    A  second  part  is  annoonced,  bat  vn» 

M  The  MS.  of  "  Bl  Caballero  Venturoso,»»  probably  nerer  written. 
which  is  evidently  autograph  throughout, 
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beaten  paths  —  probably  the  only  examples  in  their  lime 
of  the  clase  to  which  each  belonged  —  should  be  noticed, 
for  their  singularity,  if  not  for  their  literary  merit. 

The  first  is  by  Cosme  Gómez  de  Texada,  and  is  called 
43oBieBde  "  The  Marvellous  Lion.''  It  was  originally  pub- 
Texada.  Hshed  in  1636,  and  consiste  of  the  history  of 
"the  great  Lion  Auricrino/'  his  wonderful  adventures, 
and,  at  last,  his  marriage  with  Crisaura,  his  lady-love.  It 
is  divided  into  fifty-four  Apologues,  which  might  rather 
have  been  called  chapters  ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  ñames 
of  animáis  given  to  its  personages,  it  had  such  poetical 
ñames  as  usually  occur  in  romantic  fiction,  it  would  — 
except  where  it  involves  satirical  sketches  of  the  follies 
of  the  times  —  be  a  mere  love  romance,  neither  more  un- 
natural  ñor  more  extravagant  than  many  of  its  fellows. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  did  not  entirely  satisfy  its 
author.  The  early  portions  had  been  written  in  his  youth, 
while  he  was  a  student  in  theology  in  Salamanca;  and 
when,  somewhat  later,  he  resumed  his  task,  and  brought 
it  to  a  regular  conclusión,  he  was  already  far  advanced  in 
the  composition  of  another  romance  still  more  grave  and 
epiritualized  and  still  further  removed  from  the  realities 
of  life.  This  more  carefully  matured  fiction  is  called 
"  Understanding  and  Truth,  the  Philosophical  Lovers  ; '' 
and  all  its  personages  are  allegorical,  filling  up,  with  their 
dreams  and  triáis,  a  shadowy  picture  of  human  life,  from 
the  creation  to  the  general  judgment.  How  long  Texada 
was  employed  about  this  cold  and  unsatisfactory  allegory, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  it  was  not  published  till  16Í3,  nearly 
forty  years  after  it  was  begun,  and  then  it  was  given  to 
the  public  by  his  brother  as  a  posthumous  work,  with  the 
inappropriate  title  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  the  Marvellous 
Lion."  Neither  romance  had  a  living  interest  capable  of 
insuring  it  a  permanent  success,  but  both  are  written  in  a 
purer  style  than  was  common  in  such  works  at  the  same 
period,  and  the  first  of  them  occasionally  attacks  the 
faults  of  the  contemporary  literature  with  spirit  and  good- 
bumor." 

»'«Leon  ProdigioM,  Apología   Moral,    los  Reyes,*'   Madrid,  1670,   4to-,~'*So. 
por  el  Licenciado  Cosme  Gomes  Texada  de    ganda  Parte  del  León  Prodigioso,  Entendi- 
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Quite  different  from  both  of  them,  "  The  New  Kings  of 
Toledo/'  by  Christóval  Lozano,  introduces  only  christóvaí 
real  personages,  and  contains  little  but  the  facts  i^o^wo- 
of  known  history  and  oíd  tradition,  slightly  embellished 
by  the  spirit  of  romance.  Its  author  was  attached  to  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and,  with  Calderón, 
served  in  the  chapel  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  New 
Kings,  as  the  monarchs  of  Oastile  were  called  from  the 
time  of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  there  established  for 
himself  a  cemetery,  sepárate  from  that  in  which  the  race 
ending  with  the  dishonored  Don  Pedro  had  been  en- 
tombed. 

The  pious  chaplain,  who  was  thus  called  to  pray  daily 
for  the  eouls  of  the  line  of  sovereigns  that  had  constituted 
the  house  of  Trastamara,  determined  to  illustrate  their 
mem  oríes  by  a  román  tic  history  ;  and,  beginning  with  the 
oíd  national  traditions  of  the  origin  of  Toledo,  the  cave 
of  Hercules,  the  marriage  of  Oharlemagne  with  a  Moorish 
princess  whom  he  converted,  and  the  refusal  of  a  Christian 
princess  to  marry  a  Moor  whom  she  could  not  convert,  he 
gives  US  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
adventures  of  the  kings  who  sleep  under  its  altars,  down 
as  late  as  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1406.  From 
Ínter  nal  evidence,  it  was  writteu  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fourth,  when  Spanish  prose  had  lost  much 
both  of  its  purity  and  of  its  dignity ;  but  Lozano,  though 
not  free  from  the  affectations  of  his  age,  wrote  so  much 
more  simply  than  his  contemporaries  generally  did,  and 
his  story,  though  little  indebted  to  his  own  invention,  was 
yet  found  so  attractive,  that,  in  about  half  a  century, 
eleven  editions  of  it  were  published,  and  it  obtained  for 
itself  a  place  in  Spanish  literature  which  it  has  never  en- 
tirely  lost.2'> 

miento  y  Verdad,  Amantes  Filosóficos,"  called  **E1  Todo,"  which  is  still  worse. 

Alcalá,    1673,   4to.    The   flrst   part   was  His  ridicule  of  the  culto  style,  in  Parte  L 

lieensed   in  1634.    The  author  published  pp.  317,  391  -  396,  is  acute  and  successful. 

"  £1  Filnsopho,"  a  miscellany  on  the  phys-  ao  My  copy  is  of  the  eleventh  edition, 

ical    sciertces    and   moral   philosophy,  in  Madrid,  1734,  4to ;  and  Lib.  UI.  c  1,  p. 

1660.     In  the  "  León  Prodigioso  "  is  a  237,  was  written  just  at  the  moment  of  the 

good  deal  of  poetry  ;  particularly,  in  the  accession  of  Charles  II.    The  story  is  con- 

first  part,    a   poem  called    "La  Nada,"  nected  with  the  fitvorite  doctrine  of  the 

which  is  very  dull,  and  one  in  the  second,  Spanish  Church,  —  that  of  the  immaculate 
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After  all,  however,  the  serious  and  historical  fíctions 
Faiiore  of  P^oíluced  in  Spain,  that  merit  the  ñame  of  fuU- 
serioua  length  Tomances,  were,  from  the  first,  few  in 
number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Hita's 
"  Civil  Wars  of  Granada/'  deserved  little  favor.  Sub- 
sequent  to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  they  almost 
disappeared  for  above  a  century ;  and  even  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  they  occiirred  rarely,  and  obtained  little 
regard.^ 


conception,  whose  annunciation  by  the 
Madonna  is  descríbed  with  dramatic  effect 
in  Lib.  I.  c.  10.  The  earliest  editíon  I 
have  seen  noticed  is  of  1667. 

*i  The  only  grave  romance  of  this  class, 
after  1650,  that  nceds,  I  believe,  to  be 
referred  to,  is  '*  La  Historia  de  lisseno  y 
Fenisa,  por  Francisco  Parraga  Martel  de  la 
Fuente,»»  (Madrid,  1701,  4to,)  —  a  very 
bad  imitaUon  of  the  *«  Gerardo  Español  ** 
of  Céspedes  y  Meneses.  Perhaps  I  should 
also  mention  an  unflnished  romance,  en- 


tiUed  "  Eng^os  y  Desengaños  del  profano 
Amor,»»  wrítten  in  Cagliarí  in  Sardinia 
about  1686,  by  Don  Joseph  Zatrílla  y  Vico, 
Count  of  ViUasalto,  etc.  ;  but  it  is  quite 
without  valué,  though  it  is  in  a  better 
style  than  was  then  commoq^  It  is  in- 
tended  as  a  religious  waming  against 
licentious  passion.  I  knoyr  it  only  in  the 
edition  of  Barcelona,  1737,  4to,  pp.  891, 
but  I  think  it  was  originally  printed  in 
two  Tolumes. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

TALES.  —  VILLEGAS,  TIMONBDA,  CERVANTES,  HIDALGO,  FIGÜEROA, 
BARBADILLO,  ESLAVA,  AGREDA,  LIÑAN  Y  VERDUGO,  LOPE  DE 
VEGA,  S ALAZAR,  LUGO,  CAMERINO,  TBLLEZ,  MONTALVAN,  RElTES, 
PERALTA,  CÉSPEDES,  HOYA,  ANAYA,  MARIANA  DE  CARBAJAL,  MARÍA 
DE  ZAYAS,  MATA,  CASTILLO,  LOZANO,  SOLORZANO,  ALONSO  DE 
ALCALÁ,  VILLALPANDOj  PRADO,  ROBLES,  GUEVARA,  POLO,  GARCÍA, 
SANTOS.  —  GREAT  NUMBER  OP  TALES.  — GENERAL  REMARKS  ON 
ALL  THE   FORMS   OP   SPANISH  PICTION. 

Short  stories  or  tales  were  more  successful  in  Spain, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eixteenth  century  and  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth,  than  any  other  form  of  prose 
fiction,  and  were  produced  in  greater  numbers.  They 
seem,  índeed,  to  have  sprung  afresh,  and  with  great  vig- 
or, from  the  prevailing  national  tastes  and  man-  oideatspan- 
ners,  not  at  all  connected  with  the  tales  of  Orí-  ^^  *^^' 
ental  origin,  that  had  been  introduced  above  two  hundred 
years  earlier  by  Don  Juan  Manuel,  and  little  affected  by 
the  brílliant  Italian  school,  of  which  Boccaccio  was  the 
head  ;  but  showing  rather,  in  the  hues  they  borro wed 
from  the  longer  contemporary  pastoral,  satirícal,  and  his- 
torical  romances,  how  truly  they  belonged  to  the  spirít  of 
their  own  times,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  they 
appeared.  We  turn  to  them,  therefore,  with  more  than 
common  interest. 

The  oldest  Spanish  tales  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
deserve  to  be  noticed,  are  two  that  are  found  in  Antonio  de 
a  small  volume  of  the  works  of  Antonio  de  Ville-  ^^^e^- 
gas,  somewhat  conceitedly  called  "  El  Inventario,"  and 
prepared  for  the  press  about  1550,  though  not  known  to 
6*  I 
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have  been  published  till  1561.*  The  first  of  them  is  enti- 
tled  "Absence  and  Solitude,"  a  pastoral  consisting  of 
about  equal  portions  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  is  as  af- 
fected  and  in  as  bad  taste  as  the  ampler  fictions  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  other  —  "The*  Story  of 
Narvaez  "  —  is  much  better.  It  is  the  Spanish  versión 
of  a  romantic  adventure  that  really  occurred  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Granada,  in  the  days  when  knighthood  was  in  its 
glory  among  Moors  as  well  as  among  Christians.  Its 
principal  incidents  are  as  foUowB. 

Eodrigo  de  Narvaez,  Alcayde  of  Alora,  a  fortress  on 
the  Spanish  border,  grows  weary  of  a  life  of  inaction, 
from  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  suffering,  and  goes 
out  one  night  with  a  few  foUowers,  in  mere  wantonness, 
to  seek  adven  tures.  Of  course  they  soon  find  what  they 
seek,  in  such  a  spirit.  Abindarraez,  a  noble  Moor, 
belonging  to  the  persecuted  and  exiled  family  of  the 
Abencerrages,  comes  well  mounted  and  well  armed  along 
the  path  they  are  watching,  and  sings  cheerily  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  — 

In  Granada  was  I  born, 

In  Cártama  was  I  bred ; 
But  in  Coyn  by  Alora 

Lives  the  maiden  I  wonld  wed. 

A  fight  foUows  at  once,  and  the  gallant  ypung  Moor  ia 
taken  prisoner ;  but  his  dejected  manner,  after  a  resist- 
ance  so  brave  as  he  had  made,  surprises  his  conqueror, 
who,  on  inquiry,  finds  that  his  captivo  was  on  his  way 
that  very  night  to  a  secret  marriage  with  the  lady  of  his 
love,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Coyn,  a  Moorish  fortress 
near  at  hand.  Immediately  on  learning  this,  the  Spanish 
knight,  like  a  true  cavalier,  releases  the  young  Moor 
from   his    present  thraldom,    on   condition   that  he  will 

1  The  **  Inventario "    of  Villegas    was  nitying   that  the   lioense  to  print  it  was 

well  printed,  in  4to,  1565,  and  in  small  granted  in  1551.    There  is,   in   fact,   an 

12mo,  1577,  144  leaves ;  —  botfa  times  at  edition  of  1561,  and  probablj  one  earlier  ; 

Medina  del  Campo,  of  which  its  auth<»:  is  and  it  is  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bib- 

snpposed  to  have  been  a  native,  and  both  lioteca  de  Autores  Españoles,  1846. 
times  with  a  note  espeeially  preflzed,  sig- 
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voluntarily  return  in  three  days  and  submit  himself  again 
to  his  fate.  The  noble  Moor  keeps  his  word,  bringing 
with  him  his  stolen  bride,  to  whom,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  generouB  Spaniard  with  the  king  of  Granada,  her 
father  is  reconciled  ;  and  so  the  tale  ends  to  the  honor  and 
content  of  all  the  parties  who  appear  in  it. 

Some  passages  in  it  are  beautiful,  like  the  first  declara* 
tion  of  his  love  by  Abindarraez,  as  described  by  himself ; 
and  the  darkness  that,  he  says,  fell  upon  his  very  soul, 
when  his  lady,  the  next  day,  was  carried  away  by  her 
father,  ''as  if,"  he  adds,  "the  sun  had  been  suddenly 
eclipsed  over  a  man  wandering  amidst  wild  and  precipi- 
tous  mountains."  His  Moorish  honor  and  faith,  too,  are 
characteristically  and  finely  expressed,  when,  on  the 
approach  of  the  time  for  his  return  to  captivity,  he  re- 
veáis to  his  bride  the  pledge  he  had  given,  and  in  reply  to 
her  urgent  offer  to  send  a  rich  ransom  and  break  his  word, 
he  says,  "  Surely  I  may  not  now  fall  into  so  great  a  fault : 
for  if,  when  formerly  I  carne  to  you  all  alone,  I  kept  truly 
my  pledged  faith,  my  duty  to  keep  it  is  doubled  now 
that  I  am  yours.  Therefore,  questionless,  I  shall  return 
to  Alora,  and  place  myself  in  the  Alcayde's  hands  ;  and 
when  I  have  done  what  I  ought  to  do,  he  must  also  do 
what  to  him  seems  right." 

The  story,  as  claimed  to  be  told  by  Arabian  writers,  is 
found  at  the  end  of  "  The  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain," 
by  Conde,  who  says  it  was  often  repeated  by  the  poets  of 
Granada.^  But  it  was  too  attractive  in  itself,  and  too 
flatteríng  to  the  character  of  Spanish  knighthood,  not 
to  obtain  a  similar  place  in  Spanish  literature.  It  was, 
therefore,  unscrupulously  taken  from  the  Inventario  of 
Villegas,  and  either  by  Montemayor  himself  or  by  his  Ve- 
netian  editor  inserted,  after  altering  its  style  materially 
for  the  worse,  in  the  Diana  Enamorada,  though  it  har- 
monizes  not  at  all  with  the  pastoral  scenery  which  there 
Burroimds  it.  Padilla,  too,  soon  afterwards  took  posses- 
sion  of  it,  and  wr ought  it  into  a  series  of  ballads  ;  Lope 
de  Vega  founded  on  it  his  play  of  "  The  Remedy  for  Mis- 

í  Qayangoa  doabts  whether  Conde  foand    that,  eapecially  in  his  third  volóme,  Conde 
this  Btory  in  any  Arabio  historian,  and  adds    often  resorte  to  the  oíd  Spanish  chronicles. 
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fortune  ;  "  and  Cervantes  introduced  it  into  his  "  Don 
Quixote."  On  all  sides,  therefore,  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found,  but  it  nowhere  presents  itself  with  such  grace  or 
to  such  advantage  as  it  does  in  the  simple  tale  of  Yille- 
gas.» 

Juan  de  Timoneda,  already  noticéd  a^  one  of  the  found- 
ers  of  the  popular  theatre  in  Spain,  was  also  an  early 
Juan  de  writer  of  Spauish  tales.  Indeed,  as  a  bookseller 
Timoneda.  ^}^q  gought  to  make  profit  of  whatever  was 
agreeable  to  the  general  taste,  and  who  wrote  and  pub- 
lished  in  this  spirit  several  volumes  of  ballads,  miscellane- 
ous  poetry,  and  farces,  it  was  quite  natural  he  should  ad- 
venture  in  the  ways  of  prose  fiction,  now  become  so 
attractive.  His  first  attempt  seems  to  have  been  in  his 
"  Patrañuelo/'  or  Story-teller,  the  first  part  of  which  ap- 
peared  in  1576,  but  was  not  continued.* 

It  is  a  small  work,  which  draws  its  materials  from 
widely  different  sources,  some  of  them  being  found,  like 


8  The  Btory  of  Narvaez,  who  i8  honor- 
ablj  noticed  in  Pulgar's  '*  Claros  Ya- 
rones,"  Título  XVII.,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  ancestor  of  Narvaes,  the 
minister  of  state  to  Isabclla  II.,  is  found 
in  Argote  de  Molina  (Nobleza,  1688,  f. 
296);  in  Conde  (Historia,  Tom.  III.  p. 
262)  •,  in  ViUegas  (Inventarío,  1605,  f.  94)  ; 
in  PadUla  (Romancero,  1583,  flf.  117-127)  •, 
in  Lope  de  Vega  (Remedio  de  la  Desdi- 
cha *,  Comedias,  Tom.  XIII.,  1620)  •,  in 
Don  Quixote  (Parte  I.  c.  6),  etc.  I  think, 
too,  that  it  may  have  been  given  by  Ti- 
moneda, under  the  title  of  "  Historía  del 
Enamorado  Moro  Abindarraez,"«tne  annOf 
(Fuster,  Bib.,  Tom.  L  p.  162,)  and  it  is 
certainly  among  the  ballads  in  his  "  Rosa 
Española,"  1573.  (See  Woirs  reprínt, 
1846,  p.  107.)  It  is  the  subject,  also,  of  a 
long  poem  by  a  Corsican,  Francisco  Balbi 
de  Corregió,  1593.  (Depping^s  Roman- 
cero, Leipsique,  1844,  12mo,  Tom.  n.  p. 
231.)  That  Montemayor  took  his  versión 
of  the  Btory  of  Narvaez  from  Villegas  no- 
body  wiU  doubt  who  compares  both  to- 
gether  and  remembers  that  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  flrst  edition  of  the  **  Diana  •,  ** 
that  it  is  wholly  unsuited  to  its  place  in 
such  a  romance  ;  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  only  that  the  story,  as 
told  by    Montemayor,   in   the   "Diana," 


Book  IV.,  though  it  is  often,  for  several 
sentenoes  together,  in  the  same  words  with 
the  Btory  in  Villegas,  is  made  a  good  deal 
longer  by  mere  verbiage.  See  ante,  Chap. 
XXXIU.,  note. 

In  the  "  Nobiliario  "  of  Ferant  de  Mexia, 
(Sevilla,  1492,  folio,)  —  a  cnríous  book, 
wrítten  with  Castilian  dignity  of  style,  and 
füU  of  the  feudal  spirit  of  an  age  that  be- 
lieved  in  the  inherent  qualities  of  noble 
blood,  —  its  author  (Llb.  n.  c.  16)  boasts 
that  Narvaez  was  the  brother  of  his  grand- 
father,  calling  him  "  cavallero  de  los  biena- 
venturados que  ovo  en  nuestros  tiempos 
desde  el  Cid  acá  batalloso  é  victorioso." 

«  Rodríguez,  BibUoteca,  p.  283.  Xime- 
no,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p.  72.  Fuster,  Bib., 
Tom.  I.  p.  161,  Tom.  H.  p.  630.  The  "  So- 
bremesa y  Alivio  de  Caminantes,"  by  n- 
moneda,  prínted  in  1669,  and  probably 
earíier,  is  merely  a  coUection  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty-one  anecdotes  and  Jests,  in  the 
manner  of  Joe  Miller,  though  sometimea 
cited  as  a  coUection  of  tales.  They  are 
preceded  by  twelve  similar  anecdotes,  by 
a  person  who  is  called  Juan  Aragonés.  In 
all  the  editions  of  the  '« Patranuelo,"  I  be- 
lieve,  except  the  first,  and  that  in  Aríbau*8 
Biblioteca,  Vol.  m.,  there  are  only  twenty- 
one  tales  •,  —  the  eighth,  which  is  a  coarse 
one  borrowed  from  Ariosto,  being  omitted. 
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the  well-known  story  of  Apollonius,  Prince  of  Tyre,  in 
tbe  ''  Gesta  Romanorum/'  but  many  more  in  the  Italian 
masters,  like  the  story  of  Griselda  in  Boccaccio,  and  the 
one  familiar  to  English  readers  in  the  bailad  of  "  King  John 
and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury/'  which  Timoneda  probably 
took  from  Sacchetti.*  Three  or  four  —  of  which  the  first 
in  the  volume  is  one  —  had  already  been  nsed  in  the  con- 
struction  of  dramas  by  Alonso  de  la  Vega  and  Lope  de 
Rueda.  A 11  of  them  tend  to  show,  what  is  preved  in 
other  ways,  that  such  popular  stories  had  long  been  a 
part  of  the  intellectual  amusements  of  a  state  of  society 
little  dependent  on  books ;  and,  after  floating  for  centu- 
ries  up  and  down  through  the  different  countríes  of  Eu- 
rope,  —  borne  by  a  general  tradition  or  by  the  minstrels 
and  Trouveurs,  —  were  about  this  period  first  reduced  to 
writing,  and  then  again  passed  onward  from  hand  to 
hand,  till  they  were  embodied  in  some  form  that  became 
permanent.  What,  therefore,  the  NovelUeri  had  been 
doing  in  Italy  for  above  two  hundred  years,  Timoneda 
now  undertook  to  do  for  Spain.  The  twenty-two  tales  of 
his  '*  Patrañuelo  "  are  not,  indeed,  connected,  like  those 
of  the  "  Decamerone,''  but  he  has  given  them  a  uniform 
cbaracter  by  investing  them  all  with  his  own  easy,  if  not 
very  puré,  style  ;  and  thus,  with  little  real  merit  on  their 
part,  he  has  sent  them  out  anew  to  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  settled  literature  of  his  country,  and  to  draw  after 
them  a  long  train  of  similar  fictions,  some  of  which  bear 


6  The  Btory   of  ApoUonios  —  the  same  not  be  traced,  thongh  it  has  been  oommon 

with  that  in  Shakespeare's  **Pericle8"—  enough  eyer  since,  downto  Bttrger's  yer- 

was,  as  we  haye  seen,  (Yol.  I.  p.  23,)  known  slon  of  it.     Similar   inquirtes  wonld  no 

in  Spanish  poetry  yeiy  early,  though  the  donbt  lead  to  similar  results  about  ottier 

oíd  poetical  yersion  of  it  «ras  not  printed  tales  in  the  "  Patrañuelo  $  **  but  these  in- 

till  1844  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  haye  stances  are  enough  to  show  that  Timoneda 

been  taken  by  Timoneda  flrom  the  "  Gesta  took  anything  he  found  suited  to  his  pur- 

Romanorum,'!  Tale  158,  in  the  edition  of  pose,  Jnst  as  the  Italian  i^Tove/Z^eri  and  the 

1488.    The  story  of  Oriselda  he  no  doubt  French  Trouveura  had  done  before  him, 

took  from  the  yersion  of  it  with  which  the  Without   inquiring   or   caring  whence    it 

t^Decamerone"  ends,  though  he  may  haye  came.    Indeed   flrom    the    note  of  Félix 

obtained  it  elsewhere.    (Manni,  Istoria  del  Liebreoht  to   his    Oerman   translaüon  of 

Decamerone,  Firenze,  1742,  4to,  p.  603.)  As  I)unlop*s  History  of  Fiction,  (Berlin,  1851, 

to  the  story  so  familiar  to  ns  in  Percy's  pp.  500,  501,)  itshouldseem  that  Timoneda 

"  Beliques,'*  he  probably  obtained  it  from  rarely  took  the  trouble  to  go  boyond  the 

the  fourth  Noyella  of  Sacchetti,  wrltten  J^ove/Z»cr¿  for  his  materials. 
about  1870  ;  beyond  which  I  think  it  can- 
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the  most  eminent  ñames  known  among  those  of  Spanish 
proae-writers. 

Indeed,  the  very  next  is  of  this  high  order.  It  is  that 
of  Cervantes,  who  began  by  inserting  such  stories  in  thé 
first  part  of  his  "  Don  Quixote "  in  1606,  and,  eight 
years  later,  produced  a  coUection  of  them,  which  he  pub- 
lished  separately.  Of  these  tales,  however,  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  will  therefore  now  only  repeat,  that, 
for  originality  of  invention  and  happiness  of  style,  they 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.* 

Others  followed,  of  very  various  character.  Hidalgo 
published,  in  1605,  an  account  of  the  frolics  permitted 
during  the  last  three  days  of  Carnival,  in  which  are  many 
short  tales  and  anecdotes,  like  the  slightest  and  gayest  of 
the  Italian  novelU;^  and  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  who  was  no 
friend  of  Cervantes,  if  he  was  his  foUower,  inserted  other 
tales  of  a  more  romantic  tone  in  his  *'  Traveller,''  which 
he  published  in  1617.®  Perhaps,  however,  no  writer  of 
such  fictions  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Salas  Bar-  ^^^  more  succoss  thau  Salas  Barbadillo,  who  was 
badiuo.  born  at  Madrid,  about  1580,  and  died  in  1635.' 
During  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  he  published  not 
less  than  twenty  dififerent  works,  all  of  which,  except  three 
or  four  that  are  fiUed  with  such  dramas  and  poetry  as  Lope 
de  Vega  had  made  fashionable,  consist  of  popular  stories, 

•  See  antey  Yol.  II.  p.  119.  tíons,  — the  Emperor,  in  thls  Tersion  of  it, 
7  It  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and    being  named  Ponciano,  and  being  called 

called  **  Carnestolendas  de  Castilla,  divi-  the  son  of  Diocletian.    The  style  is  scHne- 

dido   en   las   tres  Noches  del   Domingo,  what  better  than  that  of  the  **  Donzella 

Lunes  j  Martes  de  Antruexo,  por  Gaspar  Teodor,**  (jantey  11.  286,)  but  seems  to  be 

Lucas  Hidalgo,  Yesino  de  la  Villa  de  Ma-  of  about  the  same  period. 

drid,**   Barcelona,    1606,    12mo,    ff.    108.  •  Notices  for  the  Ufe  of  BarbadUlo  may 

Editions  are  also  noted  of  1606  and  1618,  be  fbund  in  Alvares  y  Baena  (Hijos  de 

and  it  is  reprlnted  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Madrid,  Tom.  I.  p.  42) ;  in  Antonio  (Bib. 

Autores  Españoles,  Tom.  XXXVL,  1856.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  28)  *,  and  in  the  Prefaces 

•  "  BI  Pasagero »'  (Madrid,  1617, 12mo,  to  his  own  « Estafeta  del  Dios  Momo,»» 
ir.  492)  is  in  ten  dialogues,  carríed  on  in  (Madrid,  1627,  12mo,)  and  his  **  Coronas 
the  pauses  or  rests  of  tvro  travellers,  and  del  Parnaso '»  (Madrid,  1636,  12mo).  He 
theuce  aífectedly  called  Alivio».  I  have  a  was  associated  with  Cervantes  in  the  same 
small  volume  entitled  **  Historia  de  los  religious  fratemity,  and  gave  his  strong 
Siete  Sabios  de  Roma,  compuesta  por  Mar-  testimony  in  favor  of  the  tales  of  his  friend 
eos  Peres,  Barcelona  por  Rafael  Figuero,»»  in  their  first  edition.  (Navarrete,  Vida, 
12mo,  —  no  date ;  but,  I  think,  printed  in  §§  121,  132.)  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  contains  the  office  at  court,  for  he  calis  hlmself  "  Criado 
story   of  "  The   Seven   Wise    Masters,»'  de  su  Magestad.»» 

which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  modem  fic- 
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neither  so  short  as  the  tales  of  Timoneda,  ñor  long 
enough  to  be  accounted  regular  romances,  but  all  written 
in  a  Ixuly  national  spirít,  and  in  a  strongly  marked  Oas- 
tilian  style. 

**  The  Ingenious  Helen,  Daughter  of  Celestina,"  which 
Í8  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  spiríted  of  these  fictions, 
appeared  in  1612,  and  was  freqnently  prínted  afterwards. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  courtesan,  whose  adventures,  from 
the  high  game  she  nndertakes  to  play  in  life,  are  of  the 
boldest  and  most  desperate  kind.  She  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Celestina,  because  she  is  made  to  deserve 
that  ñame  by  her  talent  and  her  orimes  ;  but,  with  in- 
stinctive  truth,  she  is  at  last  left  to  perish  by  the  most 
disgraceful  of  all  the  forma  of  a  Spanish  execution,  for 
poisoning  an  obscuro  and  vulgar  lover.  One  or  two 
minor  stories  are  rather  inartifícially  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  main  narrativo,  and  so  are  a  few  ballads, 
which  have  no  valué  except  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  ruffian  life,  as  it  was  called,  then  to  be  found  in  the 
great  cities  of  Spain.  The  best  parts  of  the  book  are 
tiiose  relating  to  Helen  herself  and  her  machinations ; 
and  the  most  striking  scenes,  and  perhaps  the  most  true 
to  the  time,  are  those  that  occur  when  she  rises  to  the 
height  of  her  fortunes  by  setting  up  for  a  saint  and  im* 
posing  on  all  Seville.*^ 

Of  course,  with  such  materials  and  incidents,  the 
Helena  takes  much  of  its  tone  from  the  stories  in  the 
gjisto  picareaco,  or  the  style  of  Spanish  rogues.  Quite 
opposite  to  it,  therefore,  in  character  and  purpose,  is 
"  The  Perfect  Knight,"  —  a  philosophical  tale,  not  with- 
out  some  touch  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  It  is  ad- 
dressed  to  all  the  noble  youth  of  the  realm,  at  a  time 
when  the  Cortes  were  assembled,  and  is  intended  to  set 
the  ideal  of  true  knighthood  before  them,  as  before  an 
audience  the  younger  part  of  which  might  be  excited  to 
strive  after  its  attributes  and  honors.     To   accomplish 

10  <(  La  Ingeniosa  Helena,  Hija  de  Ce-  the  way  he  treated  other  Spanish  fictions, 

lestina,''  Lérida,  1612,    and    often  since.  by  Scarron,  who  used  it  for  his  story  called 

The  ediüon  I  have  is  of  Madrid,  1737,  "  Les    Hypocrites."     Nourelles    Tragico- 

12ino.    It  «ras  cat  to  pieces  waá  altered,  in  miqaes,  París,  1752.  Tom.  I. 
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this,  Barbadillo  gives  the  history  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
who,  travelling  to  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragón,  the  conqueror  of  Naples,  obtains  the  favor  of 
that  monarch,  and,  after  serving  him  in  the  highest  mili- 
tary  and  diplomatic  poste,  —  commanding  armiés  in  Ger- 
mán y,  and  mediating  between  imaginary  kings  of  England 
and  Ireland,  —  retires  to  the  neighborhood  of  Baia  and 
enjoys  a  serene  and  religious  oíd  age." 

Again,  ''The  House  of  Respectable  Amusements "  dif- 
fers  from  both  of  the  preceding  fictions,  and  exhibits 
another  variety  of  their  author's  very  flexible  talent.  It 
relates  the  frolics  of  four  gay  students  of  Salamanca,  who, 
wearied  by  their  course  of  life  at  the  üniversity,  come  to 
Madrid,  open  a  luxurious  house,  arrange  a  large  hall  for 
exhibitions,  and  invite  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  city, 
telling  stories  for  the  amusement  of  their  guests,  reciting 
ballads,  and  acting  plays ;  —  all  of  which  constitute  the 
materials  that  fiU  the  volume.  Six  tales,  however,  are 
really  the  effective  part  of  it ;  and  the  whole  is  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  most  active 
among  the  four  gay  cavaliers  who  had  arranged  these 
lenten  entertainments." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  further  the  light  fic- 
tions of  Barbadillo.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  rest,  that 
"  The  Point-Device  Knight,"  in  two  parts,  is  a  grotesque 
story  in  ridicule  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  first  in  every- 
thing  ;" — that  "  The  Lucky  Fool"  is  what  its  ñame  im- 
plies  ;"  —  that  "  Don  Diego''  consists  of  the  love-adven- 
tures,  during  nine  successive  nights,  of  a  gentleman  who 


11  "El  CabaUero  Perfeto,"  Madrid,  1620,  French  court  with  Spain,  and  it  consists 

12mo.  of  tbe  incredible  boastings  of  a  braggado- 

w  "  Casa  del  Plazer  Honesto,»»  Madrid,  ció,  something  like  Barón   Munchaosen. 

1620, 12mo.  But  it  has  Uttle  yalue  of  any  sort,  and  I 

w  "El   Caballero    Puntual,»'    Primera  mention  It  only  because  it  preceded  the 

Parte,  Madrid,  1614  •,  Segunda  Parte,  Ma-  fiction  of  Barbadillo  by  four  years.    It 

drid,   1619,    12mo.    At   the   end  of  the  should  not  be  confounded,  however,  with 

second  part  is  a  play,  **  Los  Prodigios  de  a  small  yolume  of  very  poor  Jests  bearing 

Amor.»*    A  vrork  not  entirely  nnlike  the  nearly  the  same  title,  —  "Rodomontadas 

*'  Caballero     Puntual »»     was    printed    at  Españolas,»»  —  printed  in  1676,  at  Venioe, 

B^uen  in  1610, 12mo,  called  "  Bodomonta-  in  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Oerman. 

das  Castellanas.»»    It   is  in   Spanish,  as  u  "  El  Necio  bien  Afortunado,»»  Madrid, 

were  many  other  books  printed  at  that  1621,  12mo,  translated  by  Philip  Ayres, 

time  in  France.  from  the  connectlon  of  the  the  verse-maker,  and  printed  in  1670. 
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always  fails  in  what  he  undertakes  ; " — and  that  all  of 
them,  and  all  Barbadillo's  other  productions,  are  within 
the  range  of  talent  of  not  a  very  high  order,  but  uncom- 
monly  ductile,  and  dealing  rather  with  the  surface  of 
manners  than  with  the  secreta  of  character  which  man- 
ners  serve  to  hide.  A  later  work,  entitled  ''  Parnassian 
Crowns  and  Dishes  for  the  Muses/'  consists  of  a  medley 
of  verse  and  prose,  stories  and  dramas,  which  were  ar- 
ranged  for  the  press,  and  licensed  in  October,  1630  ;  **  but 
the  last  published  during  his  lifetime,  though  written 
earlier,  was  a  series  of  satirícal  character-drawings,  enti- 
tled "  El  Curioso  y  Sabio  Alexandro/'  which  was  licensed 
anew  in  October,  1634,  only  a  few  montáis  before  he  died. 
Duríng  the  life  of  Barbadillo,  and  probably  in  some  de- 
gree  from  his  example  and  success,  such  fictions  became 
frequent.  ''The  Winter  Evenings '' of  Antonio 
de  Eslava,  published  in  1609,  belong  to  this  Agreda, 
class,  but  are,  indeed,  so  early  in  their  date,  "**^*^®"* 


ift  '*  Don  Diego  de  Noche,''  Madrid,  1623, 
12mo.  Don  Diego  de  Noche  means  any 
cavaller  who  goes  about  apon  adventure  in 
the  night,  disguised.  It  i8  a  tobriquet. 
All  nine  of  his  anhappy  adyentures  occur 
in  the  night.  For  some  reason,  I  knov 
not  what,  Ibis  story  appears  amoi^  the 
iranslated  worlcs  of  Qaeyedo,  (Edinborgh, 
1798,  8  vote.  Svo,)  and,  I  belleve,  may 
ateo  he  foond  in  the  prerioog  translation 
made  by  Steyens.  There  te  a  play  with 
the  same  title,  **  Don  Diego  de  Noche,"  by 
Roxas  (in  Tom.  VIL  of  the  Comedias 
Escogidas,  1664);  bnt  it  has,  I  think, 
Dothing  to  do  with  the  tale  of  Barbadillo. 

Perhape  two  more  fictions  of  Barbadillo, 
a  little  different  in  tone  from  the  preoed- 
ing,  but  written  with  no  less  spirit,  should 
be  mentioned.  The  first  is,  **  £1  Sagas  Es- 
tado, Marido  examinado,**  (Madrid,  1620, 
12mo,  ir.  166,)  a  dramatio  story  in  three 
acts,  founded  on  the  same  idea  with  Fletch- 
er's  "Bule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife  •,  »'  — 
Estacio,  the  hero,  passing  himself  off  upon 
a  lady  of  fortune  as  a  manageable  fool 
while  he  te  her  suitor,  but  governing  her 
with  great  spirit  as  soon  as  she  is  his  wife. 
The  other  is  "  Las  Fiestas  de  la  Boda  de  la 
Incasable  mal  Casada,**  (Madrid,  1622, 
12mo,  ir.  167,)  being  the  marriage  of  a  lady 
oí  great  fortune,  talent,  and  aooomplish- 


ments,  who  deliberately  chooses  a  fool, 
from  the  absurd  yanity  of  showing  herself 
off  by  contrast,  and  is  thoroughly  ridiculed 
and  mortified  for  it  in  a  series  of  dramatic 
and  oüier  entertainments  giyen  to  the 
married  pair  by  a  par^  of  mischieyous 
students,  —  the  whole  ending  with  the 
open  disgraoe  of  the  silly  bridegroom. 
Each  of  these  tales  has  poetry  intermingled 
with  its  prose,  and  the  last  giyes,  in  a 
liyely  manner,  hints  how  private  theatri- 
cate  were  managed  in  the  times  of  Philip 
m.  and  lY. 

is  M  Coronas  del  Parnaso  y  Platos  de  las 
Musas,**  Madrid,  1686,  12mo.  There  te 
some  resemblance  in  the  idea  to  that  of  the 
^  Convito  **  of  Dante  $  but  it  te  not  likely 
that  Salas  BarbadiUo  imltated  the  phUo- 
Bophical  allegory  of  the  great  Italian  mas- 
ter.  It  te  annonneed  as  a  posthumous 
work,  but  the  Taata  te  dated  July  9, 1686, 
and  he  died  the  next  day.  Gayangos  notes 
two  or  three  more  of  the  tales  of  Salas 
Barbadillo,  such  as  "  Corrección  de  Vicios,** 
1616 }  —  "  El  Subtil  Cordoves  Pedro  de  Ur- 
demalas,**  1620 ;  —  "El  Cortesano  descor- 
tes,** 1621 ;  —  "  La  Sabia  Flora  Malsaba- 
dUla,**  1621 }— and  "  La  Estafeta  del  Dios 
Momo,**  1627.  A  list  nearly  or  quite  com- 
plete may  be  found  in  Alvareí  y  Baena, 
loe.  cit. 
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Liúany 
Verdugo, 
Lope  de 
Tega^aad 
othcra. 


that  they  may  have  rather  given  an  impulse  to  Barbadillo 
than  received  one  from  him.^'  But  '*  The  Twelve  Moral 
Tales''  of  Diego  de  Agreda  y  Vargas,  in  1620,  belong 
clearly  to  his  manner,"  as  does  also  "The  Guide  and 
Counsel  for  Strangers  at  Court,"  published  the  same 
year,  by  Liñan  y  Verdugo, — a  singular  series 
of  stories,  related  by  two  elderly  gentlemen  to  a 
young  man,  in  order  to  wam  him  against  the 
dangers  of  a  gay  life  at  Madrid.^®  Lope  de  Vega, 
as  usual,  foUowed  where  success  had  already  been  ob- 
tained  by  others.  In  1621,  he  added  a  short  tale  to  his 
"Philomena,"  and,  a  little  later,  three  more  to  his  "Cir- 
ce ; ''  but  he  himself  thought  them  a  doubtful  experiment, 
and  they,  in  fact,  preved  an  unhappy  one.^  Other  per- 
sons,  however,  encouraged  by  the  general  favor  that  evi- 
dently  waited  on  light  and  amusing  coUections  of  stories, 
crowded  more  earnestly  along  in  the  same  path  ;  —  Sa- 
lazar,  with  his  "  Flowers  of  Eecreation,"  in  1622;^ — Lu* 
go,  with  his  "  Novelas,''  the  same  year  ;^ — and  Camerino, 
with  his  "  Love  Tales,"  ^  only  a  year  later  ;  —  all  the  last 


17  The  "  Primera  Parte  de  las  Nochef 
de  Inyíerno,  por  Antonio  de  Eslava,"  waa 
printed  at  Pamplona  in  1609,  aud  at  Bnu- 
■els  in  1610, 12mo  -,  but,  as  iras  so  common 
in  these  worlcs  of  amusement,  I  believe  no 
second  part  followed.  It  is  ordered  to  be 
expurgated  in  the  Index  of  1667,  p.  67. 

18  «t  Doce  Novelas  Morales  y  Exem- 
plares,  por  Diego  de  Agreda  y  Vargas," 
Madrid,  1620;  reprinted  by  one  of  his 
descendants,  at  Madrid,  in  1724,  12mo. 
Diego  de  Agreda,  of  whom  there  is  a 
notice  in  Baena,  (Tom.  L  p.  831,)  was  a 
Boldier  as  well  as  an  author,  and,  in  the 
tale  he  oalled  "  El  Premio  de  la  Virtud," 
relates,  apparently,  an  event  in  the  history 
of  his  own  family*  Others  of  his  tales  are 
taken  from  the  Italian.  That  of  *'  Aurelio 
7  Alexandra,"  for  instanoe,  is  a  rifaci- 
tntnto  of  Bandello's  story  of  **  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  used  at  Just  about  the  same  time 
by  Shakespeare. 

1»  "  Guia  y  Avisos  de  Forasteros,  etc., 
por  el  Licenciado  Don  Antonio  Liñan  y 
Verdugo,"  Mailrid,  1620,  4to.  In  a  dis- 
course  preceding  the  tales,  whlch  are  four- 
teen  in  number,  their  author  is  spoken  of 
as  having  written   other   works,  and  as 


being  an  oíd  man ;  but  I  flnd  no  nottco  of 
him  except  that  in  Antonio,  (Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  I.  p.  141,)  which  gives  only  the  tiUes 
of  the  tales,  and  mistakes  the  year  in 
which  they  were  printed.  Some  of  the 
stories,  it  may  be  added,  seem  trae,  and 
some  of  the  sketches  of  manners  are 
Uyely. 

»  See  mntej  Vol.  U.  pp.  184,  185,  an 
acoount  of  these  tales  of  Lope,  and  the 
way  in  which  foor  others  that  are  not  his 
were  added  to  them,  and  yet  appear  in  his 
coUected  works,  Tom.  VIH. 

ai  Literally,  Pinkt  of  Beoreation,  — 
**  Clavellinas  de  Recreación,  por  Ambrosio 
de  Salasar,"  Rúan,  1622, 12mo.  He  wrote 
several  other  Spanish  works,  printed,  as 
this  was,  in  France,  where  he  was  secre- 
tary  to  the  qaeen.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  I.  p.  68. 

S2  ^«Novelas  de  Francisco  de  Lugo  y 
Avila,"  Madrid,  1622,  12mo. 

33  "  Novelas  Amorosas  por  Joseph  Ca- 
merino," Madrid,  1623  and  1736,  4to. 
(Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  II.  p.  361.) 
He  was  an  Italian,  as  appears  from  the 
hint  in  Lope  de  Vega's  sonnet  prefixed  to 
his  tales,  as  well  as  from  his  own  Proemio. 
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six  works  having  been  prodnced  in  three  years,  and  all 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Timoneda,  as  it  had  been  modi- 
fied  by  the  genius  of  Cervantes  and  the  practical  skill  of 
Salas  Barbadillo. 

This  was  popular  snccess ;  but  it  was  so  much  in  one 
direction,  that  its  results  became  a  little  monotonous.  Ya- 
ríety,  therefore,  was  soon  demanded ;  and  being  demanded 
by  the  voice  of  fashion,  it  was  soon  obtained.  The  new 
form,  thus  introduced,  was  not,  however,  a  violent  change. 
It  was  made  by  a  well-known  dramatic  author,  who  — 
taking  a  hint  from  the  "  Decamerone,"  already  in  part 
adopted  by  Barbadillo,  in  his  "  House  of  Respectable 
Amusements ''  —  substituted  a  theatrical  framework  to 
connect  his  sepárate  storíes,  instead  of  the  merely  narra- 
tive  one  used  by  Boccaccio  and  his  foUowers.  This  fell 
in,  happily,  with  the  passion  for  the  stage  which  then  per- 
vaded  all  Spain,  and  it  was  successful. 

The  change  referred  to  is  first  found  in  the  "Cigarrales 
de  Toledo,''  published  in  1624,  by  Gabriel  Tellez,  cigarrales 
who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  when  he  left  <*«  Tokdo. 
his  convent  and  carne  before  the  public  as  a  secular  au- 
thor, always  disguised  himself  under  the  ñame  of  Tirso  de 
Molina.  It  is  a  singular  book,  and  takes  its  ñame  from  a 
word  of  Arabio  origin  peculiar  to  Toledo  ;  Cigarral  there 
signifying  a  small  country-house  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  resorted  to  only  for  recreation  and  only  in  the 
summer  season.^  At  one  of  these  houses  Tirso  supposes 
a  wedding  to  have  happened,  under  circumstances  inter- 
esting  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  who,  wishing  in  con- 
sequence  of  it  to  be  much  together,  agreed  to  hold  a  seríes 
of  entertainments  at  their  different  houses,  in  an  order  to 
be  determined  by  lot  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  their  company,  each  of  whom,  during  the  single 
day  of  his  authoríty,  should  have  supreme  control,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  amusements  of  the  whole  party. 

Hi8  Bpanish,  hoirever,  Is   pare  enoagh,  oertainly  shall  not  contest  with  him  a  pofnt 

exeept  in  those  aífectations  of  style  which  of  Arabio  leaming  ;   but  wonld  only  ob- 

he  sbared  with  many  Castilian  writers  of  serve  that  I  toóle  my  idea  from  Covarru- 

his  time.    His  **  Dama  Beata,^  a  longer  bias  ad  verb.,  and  from  the  larger  Diction- 

tale,   was  printed   at   Madrid,   in   1666,  ary   of  the  Spanish    Academy.    Indeed, 

in  4to.  I  snppose  Oayangos   admita   its  Arabio 

9*  Oayangos  doubts  this  etymology.    I  origin,  but  doubts  this  partictOar  form  of  it. 
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The  "  Cigarrales  de  Toledo  "  is  an  accoünt  of  these  en- 
tertainments,  consisting  of  stories  that  were  read  or  re- 
lated  at  them,  poetry  that  was  recited,  and  plays  that  were 
acted,  —  in  short,  of  all  that  made  up  the  various  exhibi- 
tions  and  amusements  of  the  party.  Some  portions  of  it 
are  fluent  and  harmonious  beyond  the  common  success  of 
the  age ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  prose,  such  as  the  descrip- 
tions  and  in  the  poor  contrivance  of  the  ''  Labyrinth,"  it  is 
disfigured  by  conceits  and  extravagances,  belonging  to  the 
follies  of  Gongorism.  The  work,  however,  pleased,  and 
Tirso  himself  prepared  another  of  the  same  kind,  called 
'*  Pleasure  and  Profit/'  —  graver  and  more  religious  in  its 
tone,  but  of  less  poetical  merit,  —  which  was  written  in 
1632,  and  printed  in  1635.  But,  though  both  were  well 
received,  neither  was  finished.  The  last  ends  with  the 
promise  of  a  second  part,  and  the  first,  which  undertakes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  entertainments  of  twenty  days, 
embraces,  in  fact,  only  five.^ 

The  style  they  adopted  was  soon  imitated.  Montalvan, 
who,  like  his  master,  never  failed  to  foUow  the  indications 
of  the  popular  taste,  printed,  in  1632,  his  "  Para 
ara  os.  rji^^^g  ;>  ^^  ^qy  Everybody,  containing  the  imagi- 
nary  amusements  of  a  party  of  literary  friends,  who  agreed 
to  cater  for  each  other  during  a  week,  and  whose  festivi- 
ties  are  ended,  as  those  of  the  ''Cigarrales''  began,  with  a 
wedding.  Some  of  its  inventions  are  very  learnedly  duU, 
—  not  a  few  passages  are  in  the  very  bad  taste  then  prev- 
és Baena,  *' Hijos  de  Madrid,"  Tom.  II.  at  Toledo  whea  he  was  there  in  the  latter 
p.  267.  I  flnd  no  editlon  of  the  "Cigar-  part  of  the  eighteenthcentury  are  descríbed 
rales  de  Toledo  "  cited  earlier  than  1631 ;  by  him  as  anything  but  attractive.  (Voy^ 
but  my  copy  is  dated  Madrid,  1624,  4to,  age  en  Espagne,  1789,  Svo,  Tom.  III.  p. 
and  is  evidently  of  tíie  first  publicatíon.  823.)  They  «rere  hardly  better,  I  suppose, 
Covarrubias  (ad  verb.  CigarrcU)  gives  the  in  the  time  of  Tirso.  But,  in  tmth,  as 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  Bourgolng  has  elsewhere  notioed,  the  more 
perhaps  plain  enough  from  the  work  itself.  cnltivated  and  wealthy  classes  of  Spaniards 
The  ^^Deleytar  Aprovechando"  was  re-  haré  had  little  taste  for  country  Ufe.  ^Les 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1766,  in  2  tom.  4to.    plaisirs  innocens  et  sains  de  la  campagne 

In  the  "  Cigarrales "  Tirso   promises  to    leur  sont  a   pea  pres   inconnas n 

publish  twelve  novelas^  with  an  argument  seroit  facile  de  compter  leurs  malsona  de 
to  connect  them,  adding,  satírically,  "  Not  campagne,"  etc.  (Tom.  II.  p.  310.)  This, 
stolen  from  the  Tuscans  ;  "  —  but  they  perhaps,  is  connected  with  their  deficien- 
never  appeared.  The  excellence  of  his  cíes  in  descriptivo  poetry  and  landscape 
"  Tres  Maridos  burlados »'  in  the  Cigarrct'  painting.  See  ante^  Vol.  II.  p.  472,  note, 
les  may  make  us  regret  thelr  loss.  and  Yol.  III.  p.  66. 

The  Cigarrales  which  Bourgolng  found 
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alent,  —  and  it  is  throughout  lees  well  arranged  than  the 
account  of  the  entertainments  near  Toledo,  and  falls  less 
natural ly  into  a  dramatic  framework.  But  it  shows  its 
author's  talent.  The  individual  stories  are  generally  pieas- 
antly  told,  especially  the  one  called  '' At  the  End  of  the 
Year  One  Thousand ; ''  and,  as  a  whole,  the  "  Para  Todos" 
was  popular,  going  through  nine  editions  in  less  than  thir- 
ty  years,  notwithstanding  a  very  severe  attack  on  it  by 
Quevedo.^®  Its  popularity,  too,  had  the  natural  effect  of 
producing  imitations,  among  which,  in  1640,  appeared, 
"Para  Algunos,''  —  For  a  Few,  — -by  Matias  de  los 
Reyes  ;  ^  and  in  1661,  "  Para  Sí,"  —  Por  one's  own  Self,  — 
by  Juan  Fernandez  y  Peralta.^ 


^  Baena,  Tom.  III.  p.  167.  I  own  the 
ninth  edlüon  of  «Para  Todoa,"  Alcalá, 
1661,  4to  ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  Comedias,  he  saya  that  six 
editions  of  it  were  published  in  two  years, 
and,  apon  the  strength  of  snch  encourage- 
ment,  promises  a  second  part.  But  he 
waa  broken  down  by  ins&nity  the  nezt 
year.  Qaevedo  seems  to  haré  borne  s<mie 
personal  ill-will  against  Montalvan,  whom 
he  calis  «  a  little  remnant  of  Lope  de  Tega," 
and  says  his  "  Para  Todos  "  is  "  like  the 
coach  from  Alcalá  to  Madrid,  full  of  all 
sorts  of  passengers,  including  the  worst" 
(Obras,  Tom.  XI.  p.  129.)  Qaevedo  does 
not  appear  among  those  who  in  1639  of- 
fered  verses  or  other  tribates  to  the  mem- 
ory  of  Montalvan,  thoagh  their  namber  is 
above  a  handred  and  fifty,  and  inclades,  I 
think,  nearly  or  qaite  every  other  Spanish 
aathor  of  any  note  then  living.  See  "•  Lá- 
grimas Panegyricas  en  la  Muerte  de  Mon- 
talvan," 1639. 

8T  Matias  de  los  Reyes  was  the  aathor 
of  other  tales  besides  those  in  his  « Para 
Alganos."  His  "  Cañal  del  Parnaso," 
(Madrid,  1624,  8vo,)  of  which  only  the 
first  part  was  published,  contains  several. 
He  also  wrote  for  the  stage.  His  "  Para 
Algunos  "  was  printed  at  Madrid,  1640,  ff. 
218,  in  quarto,  and  is  not  ill  written  for  its 
time.  It  supposes  two  persons  travelling 
from  Madrid  on  a  vow  to  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe.  They  stop  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  one  of  them  ;  read  a  play  of  Los 
Beyes  (£1  Agravio  Agradecido) ;  discuss 
questions  of  magic  ;  and  tell  two  long  sto- 
ries connected  with  it ;  —  after  which  they 
porsue  their  journey.    The  whole  is  di- 


vided  into  Treze  Discursos,  and  is  quite 
elabórate.    Baena,  Hijos,  Tom.  IV.  p.  97. 

A  poor  work  of  the  same  sort  by  El  Maes- 
tro Ambrosio  Bondia  appeared  at  Zaragoza, 
(1651,  4to,  pp.  676,)  entítled  "  Cythara  de 
Apolo  i  Parnaso  en  Aragón,"  ec.  It  con- 
sista of  four  days'  amusements  in  a  "  casa 
de  recreo  "  near  the  city,  where  a  party  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  meet  for  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and 
verse,  — dramas,  etc.,  etc.,  chiefly  in  glo- 
riflcaUon  oi  the  kingdom  of  Aragón,  —  and 
all  very  Oongoristic.  I  found  a  copy  in 
the  Hot  Bibliothek,  Tienna.  (For  the 
aathor,  see  Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  III.  132.) 
Inthe  Bibliotheca  Regia  at  Parma  I  found 
a  work  of  the  same  sort,  better  than  Bon- 
dia's,  but  written  by  a  countryman  of  his, 
Matias  de  Aguirre  del  Pozo  y  Felices.  It 
was  printed  in  Qarago^a,  1654, 4to,  pp.  390, 
and  is  called  «  Navidad  de  Zaragoza."  It 
is  an  account  of  four  evenlngs  of  the  Christ- 
mas  holidays  and  their  amusements  as 
provided  in  a  palace  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  where  plays  were  acted,  poetry 
recited,  questions  of  philosophy  discussed, 
stories  told,  and  luxurious  snppers  eaten. 
Another  part  is  promised,  but  never  ap- 
peared. 

S8  I  have  seen  the  «Para  Sí  de  Don 
Juan  Fernandez  de  Peralta"  (Zaragoza, 
1661,  pp.  279)  only  in  the  Imperial  U- 
brary  at  Yienna.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
"Discursos"  and  has  poetry  in  it,  an 
allegory,  a  drama,  a  love  story,  etc.,  all  in 
the  culto  style,  and  not  without  recollection 
of  the  "  Para  Todos,"  to  which  reference  ii 
made  in  a  «Carta  de  Apolo"  preflxed. 
Two  other  similar  works,  of  a  later  dato| 
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Meantime  the  succession  of  sepárate  tales  had  been  ac- 
Montaivan  ^^^^^7  ^®P*  "P-  Montalvan  published  eight  in 
céspedei, '  1624,  written  with  more  than  the  usual  measure 
caSro  y  of  grace  in  such  Spanish  compositions  ;  one  of 
^"*^**  them,  '^The  Disastrous  Friendship,"  founded  on 
the  sufferings  of  an  Algerine  captivity,  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  language,  and  all  of  them  so  successful,  that 
they  were  printed  eleven  times  in  about  thirty  years.^ 
Céspedes  j  Meneses  followed,  in  1628,  with  a  series  en- 
titled  "Rare  Histories ;''"°  —  Moya,  at  about  the  same 
time,  published  a  single  whimsioal  story  on  *'  The  Fancies 
of  a  Fright ; "  in  which  he  relates  a  succession  of  marvel- 
lous  incidents,  that,  as  he  declares,  flashed  through  his 
own  imagination  while  falling  down  a  precipice  in  the  Si- 
erra Morena ;  " —  and  Castro  y  Anaya  published,  in  1632, 
five  tales  called  "  The  Auroras  of  Piaña,"  because  they  are 
told  in  the  early  dawn  of  each  morning,  during  five  suc- 


may  be  added  to  these.  The  flrst  is  "  El 
Entretenido,"-by  Antonio  Sanchos  Tortoles, 
whlch  was  licensed  to  be  printed  in  1671, 
but  of  which  I  have  seen  no  edition  except 
that  of  Madrid,  1T20,  4to.  It  seta  forth 
the  amusements  of  an  Academy  during  the 
Ghristmas  holidays  ■,  namely,  a  play,  en- 
treme$,  and  poems,  with  discnssions  on 
■ubjecta  of  natural  hittory,  learning,  and 
theology.  But  it  contains  no  tales,  and 
foes  through  only  ten  oi  the  fourteen 
evenings  whose  entertainments  it  an- 
nounces.  The  remaining  four  were  filled 
up  by  Joeeph  Moraleja,  (Madrid,  1741, 
4to,)  with  materials  generaUy  more  light 
and  gay,  and,  in  one  instanoe,  with  a  ftale^ 
The  other  work  referred  to  it  "  Gustos  y 
IMsgustos  del  Lentiscar  de  Cartagena,  por 
el  Licenciado  Gines  Campillo  de  Bayle" 
(Valencia,  1689,  4to).  It  takes  its  ñame 
(h)m  the  ^  Lentiscar,**  a  spot  near  Car- 
thagena  where  the  Lentisco  or  mástic» 
^«e  abouBds  ;  and  it  consists  of  tw^ve 
days' entertainment,  giren  at  a  country- 
house  to  a  young  lady  who  hesitated  aboot 
taking  the  veií,  but,  flnding  her  mtstake 
flrom  the  nnhappy  ending  of  each  of 
these  days  of  pleasure,  retums  gladly  to 
her  convent  and  completes  her  proíéssion. 
Neither  of  these  works  is  W(Mrth  the  trouble 
of  reading.  The  four  ^  Academias "  of 
Jaeinto  Polo,  the  amusements  of  foar  days 


of  a  wedding,  •(Obras,  1670,  pp.  1-106, 
flrst  edition  1630,)  are  better,  but  consist 
ohiefly  ot  poems. 

»  They  were  translated  into  French  by 
Bampale,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1644  (see 
Baena  and  Brunet)  j  and  are  in  the  Index 
Expurgatoritts  of  1667,  p.  736. 

*o  Gomsalo  de  Céspedes  y  Meneses, 
**  Historias  Peregrinas,*'  Zaragosa,  1628, 
1680,  and  1647,  the  last  in  12rao.  Only  the 
flrst  partwaserer  published.  Itisacurious 
book.  It  opens  with  **  An  Abridgment  of  the 
Bxoellenoet  of  Spain,**  and  each  of  the  six 
tales  of  which  it  consists,  having  its  soene 
laid  in  some  Camous  Spanish  city,  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  similar  abridg^ment  of  the 
excellenoes  of  the  particular  city  to  which 
it  relates.  Céspedes  is  the  author  <^  the 
"  Cterardo  Español,**  noticed  antty  p.  124, 
and,  Uke  many  of  the  story-writers  of  his 
time,  was  a  nativo  of  Madrid. 

n  Joan  Martines  de  Moya,  **  Fantasías 
de  un  Susto.**  It  reminds  us  of  the  theory 
of  Coleridge  about  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  series  of  erents  can  be  hurried  through 
the  thoughts  of  a  drowning  man,  or  any 
person  under  asimilar  excitement  of  mind. 
It  is,  howerer,  a  very  pota*  story,  intended 
fmr  a  satire  on  manners.  and  is  full  of  bad 
Terses.  There  is  a  reprint  of  it,  Madrid, 
1738, 12mo. 
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cessive  days,  to  amuse  Diana,  a  lady  who,  after  a  long 
illness,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy.*^ 

The  fair  sex,  too,  entered  into  the  general  fashionable 
oompetition.  Mariana  de  Carbajal,  a  native  of  Mariana  de 
Granada,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  ducal  cartí^ai. 
families  of  San  Carlos  and  Rivas,  published,  in  1638,  eight 
tales,  pleasing  both  by  their  invention  and  by  the  simpli- 
city  of  their  style,  which  she  called  "  Chrístmas  at  Ma- 
drid," or  "  Evening  Amusements."  •*  And  in  1637  and 
164T,  María  de  Zayas,  a  lady  of  the  court,  and  a  sturdy 
defender  of  womeh's  rights,  printed  two  coUections  ;  the 
first  called  simply  ''  Tales,"  and  the  last  "  Saraos,"  or 
Balls  ;  each  a  series  of  ten  stories  within  itself,  and  both 
oonnected  together  by  tne  entertainments  of  a  party  of 
friends  at  Chrístmas,  and  the  dances  and  fetes  at  the  we^ 
ding  of  two  of  their  number,  during  the  holidays  that  fol- 
io wed.** 

Again,  slight  changos  in  such  fictions  were  attempted. 
Mata,  in  two  duU  tales,  called  "  The  Solitudes  ^ata, 
of  Aurelia,"   published  in   1637,  endeavored  to  cStluo*** 
give  them  a  more  religious  character  ;  *^  and  in  Lozano,  and 
1641,  André  del  Castillo,  in  six  stories  misnamed 
"  The  Masquerade  of  Taste,"  sought  to  give  them  even 
a  lighter  tone  than  the  oíd  one.**    Both  found  successors. 
Lozano's  ''Solitudes  of  Life,"  which  are  four  stories  sup- 
posed  to  be  told  by  a  hermit  on  the  wild  peaks  of  the 
Monserrate,  belong  to  the  first  class,  and,  notwithstanding 


M  "  Auroras  de  Diana,  por  Don  Pedro  Engañado^  I  mean,  —  ttioagh  written  by 

de  Castro  y  Anaya.'*    He  was  a  native  of  "•  a  lady  of  the  court,"  is  one  of  the  moat 

Murcia,    and   there   are   editions   of  his  gross  I  remember  to  bave  read,  and  was 

«  Auroras  "  of  1632, 1637, 1640,  and  1664,  used  by  Scarron  in  his  "  Précaution  Inu- 

the  last  printed  at  Coimbra,  In  12mo.  tile,"  with  little  mitigation  of  its  shame- 

S3  Mariana  de    Carbajal    y   Saaredra,  less  indecency. 

"  Novelas   Entretenidas,"    Madrid,    1633,  »  Gerónimo  Fernandez  de  Mata,  "  Solé- 

4to.    At  the  end  of  these  eight  stories,  she  dades  de  Aurelia,"  1638,  to  which,  in  the 

pnMnises  a  second  part ;  and  in  the  edition  edition  of  Madrid,  1737,  12mo,  is  added  a 

of  1728  there  are,  in  fáct,  two  more  stories,  poor  dialogue  betwe^i  (hrates  and  his  wife, 

marked  as  the  ninth  and  tenth,  butl  think  Hipparcha,  against  ambltion  and  worldU- 

tbey  are  not  hers.  ness  ;  originally  printed  in  1637. 

M  Baena,  Hijos,  Tom.  lY.  p.  48.    Both  m  André  del  Castillo,  *'  La  Mogiganga 

collections    are  printed    together   in   the  del  Qusto,"  Zaragoza,  1641.    Segunda  Im- 

ediüon  of  Madrid,  1795,  4to-,  — the  first  presión,  Madrid,  1734.    They  are  writtea 

being  called  Novelas,  and  the  second  Set-  in  the  affeoted  style  of  the  cultos. 


One  oi  the  stories,  —  £¿  Prevenido 
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a  somewhat  affected  style,  were  much  praised  by  Calde- 
rón, and  went  through  at  least  six  editions  ;  *^  —  while,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  between  1626  and  1649,  we  have  a 
number  of  the  freest  secular  tales,  by  Castillo  Solorzano, 
among  which  the  best  are  probably  ''  The  Alleviations  of 
Cassandra,''  and  "  The  Country-House  of  Laura,"  both 
imitations  of  Castro's  "  Diana.''  ^ 

In  the  same  way,  the  succession  of  short  fictions  was 
continued  unbroken,  un  til  it  ceased  with  the  general  decay 
of  Spanish  literature  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Thus 
Many  writ-  ^^  have,  iu  1641,  "  The  Various  Effects  of  Lo  ve 
ersoftaies.  and  Fortuue,"  by  Alonso  de  Alcalá  ;  five  stories, 
such  as  may  be  iraagined  from  the  fact,  that,  in  each  of 
them,  one  of  the  five  vowels  is  entirely  omitted ;  '*  —  in 


^  Christóval  Lozano,  "  Soledades  de  la 
Vida,"  6a  impresión,  Barcelona,  1722,  4to. 
After  the  foor  connected  stories  told  by  the 
hermit,  there  foUow,  in  this  edition,  slx 
others,  which,  though  sepárate,  are  in  the 
same  tone  and  style.  Lozano  wrote  the 
"  Beyes  Nuevos  de  Toledo,"  noticed  antCj 
p.  127;  the  "David  Perseguido,"  and  other 
similar  works  j  —  at  least,  I  believe  they 
are  all  by  one  person,  though  the  Index 
Expurgatorius  of  1790  makes  the  "  SoIe> 
dades  "  the  work  of  Gaspar  Lozano,  as  if 
he  were  not  the  same.  I  found  also  in  the 
Imperial  Libray  at  Vienna  "  Las  Persecu- 
ciones de  Lucinda,  Dama  Valenciana  y 
trágicos  Sucesos  de  Don  Carlos,  por  el  Doc- 
tor Christóval  Lozano,"  Valencia,  1664, 
12mo,  pp.  285',  — a  poor  flction,  divided 
into  eight  Persecuciones,  like  chapters, 
and  containing  a  play  in  one  of  them. 

38  Of  Alonso  del  Castillo  Solorzano  I 
have  spoken,  ante,  p.  110,  as  the  author  of 
picarenque  tales.  A  list  of  most  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  Antonio,  (Bib. 
Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  15,)  among  which  Is  asort 
of  suite  with  the  foUowing  tilles :  "  Jor- 
nadas  Alegres,"  1626  •,  —  "  Tardes  Entre- 
tenidas," 1625;  — and  ^^  Noches  de  Pla- 
cer," 1631.  None  of  these  had  much 
success  ;  ñor,  indeed,  did  he  succeed  much 
in  any  of  his  tales,  except  "  La  Garduña 
de  Sevilla,"  already  noticed.  But  his 
*^ Quinta  de  Laura!'  was  printed  three 
times,  and  his  "Alivios  de  Cassandra," 
which  flrst  appeared  in  1640,  —  and  is 
something  like  the  "Para Todos"  of  Mon- 


talvan,  being  a  collection  of  dramas,  po* 
etry,  etc.,  besides  six  stories, — was  trans- 
lated  into  French,  and  printed  at  París, 
both  in  1683  and  1685.  A  similar  remark 
may  be  made  about  two  other  works  of 
Solorzano,  —  the  "  Noches  de  Plazer," 
(Barcelona,  1631,  12mo,  f.  210,)  which  are 
twelve  stories  told  to  a  party  of  fríends  on 
six  evenings  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  — 
and  the  "  Sala  de  Recreación,"  (Zaragoza, 
1649,  12mo,  pp.  352,)  which  consists  of 
five  tales  and  a  play  entitled  "  La  Torre  de 
FlorisbeUa,"  each  belng  Uke  «  Para  Todos." 
8»  Alonso  de  Alcalá  y  Herrera,  "  Varios 
Efietos  de  Amor,"  Lisboa,  1641,  18mo. 
He  was  a  Portuguese,  but  was  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  wrote  Spanish  with  puríty,  as 
well  as  Portuguese.  (Barbosa,  Bib.  Lus., 
fol.,  Tom.  I.  p.  26.)  Clemencin  cites  these 
stories  of  Alcalá  as  proof  of  the  richnesa 
of  the  Spanish  language.  (£d.  Don  Quix- 
ote,  Tom.  IV.  p.  286.)  There  is  a  tale, 
printed  by  Guevara,  called  "Los  Tres 
Hermanos,"  in  the  volume  with  his  "  Dia- 
blo Cojuelo,"  (Madrid,  1733,  12mo,)  In 
which  the  letter  A  is  omitted ;  and  in 
1654  Fernando  Jacinto  de  Zarate  published 
a  duU  love-story,  called  "  Méritos  disponen 
Premios,  Discurso  Lírico,"  omitting  the 
same  vowel ;  —  but  the  five  tales  of  Alcalá 
are  better  done  than  either,  though  I  can« 
not  think  that  they  should  be  cited,  as 
they  are,  not  only  by  Clemencin,  butby 
the  Spanish  Academy  in  the  Preface  to 
their  Dictionary,  to  prove  the  richness  o( 
their  language. 
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1645,  "  The  Warnings,  or  E::perieDces,  of  Jacinto/'  by  Vi- 
Ualpando,  which  may  have  been  taken  from  his  own  life, 
since  Jacinto  was  the  first  of  his  own  ñames  ;*^ — in  1663, 
*'  The  Festivals  of  Wit  and  Entertainments  of  Taste,''  by 
Andrés  de  Prado  ;  ^ — and,  in  1666,  a  series  collected  from 
different  authors,  by  Isidro  de  Robles,**  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Wonders  of  ¿ove."  All  these,  as 
their  ñames  indicate,  beiong  to  one  school ;  and  although 
there  is  an  occasional  variety  in  their  individual  tones, 
some  of  them  being  humorous  and  others  sentimental, 
and  although  some  of  them  have  their  scenes  in  Spain 
and  others  in  Italy  or  Algiers,  still,  as  the  purpose  of  all 
was  only  the  lightest  amusement,  they  may  all  be  grouped 
together  and  characterized  in  the  mass,  as  of  littie  valué, 
and  as  falling  oflF  in  merit  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
period  when  such  fictions  ceased  in  the  eider  Spanish  lit- 
erature. 

One  more  variety  in  the  characteristics  of  this  style  of 
writing  in  Spain  is,  however,  so  distinct  from  the  rest, 
that  it  should  be  separately  mentioned,  —  that  which  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Allegorical  and  Satiri- 
cal  Tale,  and  which  generally  took  the  form  of  a  and  fatí^ 
Vision.      It  was,   probably,   suggested  by  the  ***®** 
bold  and  original   '' Visions"  of  Quevedo  ;   and  the  in- 
stance  of  it  most  worthy  of  notice  is   ''  The  Limping 
Devil "  of  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,    which  appeared  in 
1641.     It  is  a  short  story,  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  stu- 
dent  releases  from  his  confínement,  in  a  magician's  vial, 
the  Limping  Devil,  who,  in  return  for  this  ser-  dj^mo 
vice,  carnes  his  liberator  through  the  air,  and,   cojueío. 
unroofing,  as  it  were,  the  houses  of  Madrid,  during  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  shows  him   the  secrets  that  aro 


40  Jacinto  de  ViUalpando,  **  Escarmien-  tos  del  Gusto,'*  Zaragoza,  1668,  8to.    Six 

tos  de  Jacinto,"  Zaragoza,  1045.    He  was  tales. 

Marquis  of   Osera,   and   published  other  ^  Isidro  de  Robles  ooUected  the  "  Va- 

works  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  ríos  Efetos  de  Amor"  (Madrid,  1666,  4to). 

after   the  appearance  of  the   "  Jacinto,"  They  were  published  i^^n,  with  the  flre 

one  of  which,  at  least,  appeared  under  the  tales  of  Alcalá,   already  noted,  in  1709, 

ñame  of  "  Fablo  Clymente."    See  ante,  1719,  and  1760  j  —  the   number  of  tales 

Yol.  II.  p.  487,  note.  being  thus  eleven,  with  three  « Sucesos  " 

«  Literally,    Luncheona   of   Wit,   eto.  at  the  end,>-all  of  which  then  appeared 

<*  Meriendas  del  Ingenio  y  EntretenimleU'  as  the  **  Varios  Prodigios  de  Amor.'* 
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passing  within.  It  is  divided  into  ten  "  Leaps,"  as  they 
afterwárds  Bpring  from  place  to  place  m  different  parts  of 
Spain,  In  order  to  pounce  on  their  prey,  and  it  is  satirical 
throughout.  Parts  of  it  are  very  happy  ;  among  which 
may  be  selected  those  relating  to  fashionable  life,  to  the 
life  of  rogues,  and  to  that  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  large 
cities  of  Castile  and»Andalusia,  though  these,  like  the 
rest,  are  sometimes  disfígured  with  the  bad  taste  then  so 
common.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  most  amusing 
fiction,  —  partly  allegorical  and  partly  sketched  from  liv- 
ing  manners,  —  and  is  to  be  placed  among  the  more  spir- 
ited  prose  satires  in  modem  literature,  both  in  its  original 
form  and  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Le  Sage,  whose  rifad- 
mentó  hfts  carried  it,  under  the  ñame  of  ''Le  Diablo  Boi- 
teux,"  wherever  letters  are  known.** 

Earlier  than  the  appearance  of  the  Limping  Devil,  how- 
ever, Polo  had  written,  in  1636,  his  "  Hospital' of  Incura- 
bles," a  direct  imitation  of  Quevedo ;  and  in  1640  there 
appeared  as  his  the  "  University  of  Lo  ve,  or  School  for 
Selfíshness,''  a  satire  against  mercenary  matches,  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  visión  of  the  University  of  Love, 
Univereidad  ^l^^ro  tho  fair  scx  are  brought  up  in  the  arts  of 
de  Amor,  profitablc  intrigue,  and  receive  degrees  according 
to  their  progress.**    It  is,  in  general,  an  ill-managed  alle- 

^  Antonio  (Bib.  Noy.,  Tom.  11.  p.  68)  Francisco  de  Nararrete    y    Ribera,  who 

and  Montalvan  (in  the  catalogue  at  the  pnblished,  In  ld44|  his  ^  Casa  de  Juego,** 

end  of  his  "  Para  Todos,"  1661,  p.  545)  to  expose  the  gambling-houses  of  his  time 

make  him  one  of  the  principal  and  most  and  the  tricks  and  flraads  of  those  who 

fashionable  dramatic  anthors  of  his  time,  kept  them. 

(See  antey  Vol.  II.  p.  309.)    The  "  Diablo       **  "  Universidad  de  Amor  y  Escuela  del 

Cojuelo  "  has  been  very  often  reprinted  in  ínteres,  Verdades  Sonadas  6  Sueño  Ver- 

Spanish  sinoe  1641.    Le  Sage  published  dadero."    The  flrst  part  appeared  under 

his  "  Diable   Boiteux  **    in  1707,  chiefly  the  ñame  of  Antolinez  de  Piedra  Buena, 

firom  Guevara  ;  and  nineteen  years  after-  (author  of  "  Carnestolendas  de  Zaragosa," 

wards  enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  more  1661,)  and  the  second  under  that  of  BU 

Spanish  stories  from  Santos  and  others.  Bachiller  Qaston  Daliso  de  Orosco ;  but 

and  more  Parisian  scandal.    In  the  mean  both  were   printed  subsequently  in   the 

time,  it  had  been  carried  upon  the  stage,  works  of  Jacinto  Polo,  and  both  appear 

where,  as  well  as  in  its  original  form,  it  together  in  a  sepárate  edition,  1664,  fllling 

had  a  prodigious  sncoess.  sixty-three  leaves,  18mo,   and   including 

Oayangos  mentionstwootherinoonsider-  iome  of  Polo*s  poetry.    Latassa,  howerer, 

able  writers  of  tales,  belonging  to  this  pe-  (Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  m.  p.  62,)  makes  the 

rlod,  vis. :  —  (1.)  Juan  Cortes  de  Tolosa,  flrst  part  anonymous,  and  attributes  the 

whoee  continuation  of  Lazarillo,  1620,  has  second  to  Juan  Francisco  Andrés  de  üs- 

already  been  noticed  in  Chap.  IV.  of  this  tarroe,  the  historian,  as  does  also  N.  An- 

Period,  and  who  published  his  **  Discursos  tonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.   693),  who 

Morales  y  Novelas,"  in  1617  }    and  (2.)  (Tom.  IL  p.  840)  gives  the  flrst  part  to 
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gory,  filled  with  bad  puns  and  worse  verse  ;  but  there  is 
ene  passage  so  characterístic  of  Spanish  wit  in  this  form 
of  fíction,  that  it  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the 
entire  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

"  '  That  young  creature  whom  you  see  there/  said  the 
God  of  Lo  ve,  as  he  led  me  on,  '  is  the  chief  captain  of  my 
war,  the  one  that  has  brought  most  soldiers  to  my  feet, 
and  enlisted  most  men  under  my  banners.  The  eiderly 
person  that  is  leading  her  along  by  the  hand  is  her  aunt.' 
'  Her  auntf  did  you  say  ?  '  I  replied  ;  '  her  aurü  f  Then 
there  is  an  end  of  all  my  love  for  her.  That  word  aunt  is 
a  counter  poison  that  has  disinfected  me  entirely,  and 
quite  healed  the  wound  your  well-planted  arrow  was  be- 
ginning  to  make  in  my  heart.  For,  however  much  a  man 
may  be  in  love,  there  can  be  no  doubt  an  aunt  will  always 
be  enough  to  purge  him  olean  of  it.  Inquisitivo,  suspi- 
cious,  envious,  —  one  or  the  other  she  cannot  fail  to  be, 
—  and  if  the  niece  have  the  luck  to  escape,  the  lover 
never  has  ;  for  if  she  is  envious,  she  wants  him  for  her- 
self ;  and  if  she  is  only  suspicious,  she  still  spoils  all 
comfort,  so  disconcerting  every  little  project,  and  so  dis- 
turbing  every  little  nice  plan,  as  to  render  pleasure  itself 
unsavory.'  '  Why,  what  a  desperately  bad  opinión  you 
have  of  aunts  ?  '  said  Love.  '  To  be  sure  I  have,'  said  I. 
'  If  the  State  of  innocence  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
created  had  nothing  else  to  recommend  it,  the  simple  fact 
that  there  could  have  been  no  aunts  in  Paradise  would 
have  been  enough  for  me.  Why,  every  moming,  as  soon 
as  I  get  up,  I  cross  myself  and  say,  "  By  the  sign  of  the 
Holy  Rood,  from  all  aunts  deliver  us  this  day,  Good 
Lord  I  "  And  every  time  I  repeat  the  Paternóster,  after 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  I  always  add,  —  "  ñor 
into  the  way  of  aunts  either."  ' " 

The  example  of  Quevedo  was  again  foUowed,  partly 
in  jest,  by  Marcos  Garcia,  who  in  165T  published  jiaroo» 
bis  "  Phlegm  of  Pedro  Hernández,"  an  imagi-  ^Jaroi». 

Benedictos    Bais.      OnyangoB    eontinnes  somewhat  stmilar  wwk,  "  Hospital  de  In- 

these  doubts  and  settíes  nothing ;  bot  the  enrabies   y    Yiage    deste .  Hundo  y  el 

<*  Universidad  de   Amor,"  he  says,   iras  Otro  ;**  which  may  be  foond  in  the  editlon 

prfnted  as  eariy  as  IMO,  with  other  woxks  of  1670,  pp.  220-241,  but  wat  pQbUghed 

nt  Polo,  and  is.  he  thinks.  inferior  to  Pélo*8  as  early  aa  1636. 
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nary,  but  popular  personage,  whose  arms,  according  to 
an  oíd  Spanish  proverb,  fell  out  of  their  sockets  from  the 
mere  listlessnees  of  their  owner.  It  is  a  visión,  in  which 
women-servants  who  spend  their  lives  in  active  cheating, 
students  preesing  vigorously  forward  to  become  quacks 
and  pettifoggers,  spendthrift  eoldiers,  and  similar  im- 
easy,  unprincipled  persons  of  other  conditions,  are  con- 
trasted  with  those  who,  trusting  to  a  quiet  disposition, 
float  noiselessly  down  the  current  of  life,  and  succeed 
without  an  eflFort  and  without  knowing  how  they  do  it. 
The  general  allegory  is  meagre  ;  but  some  of  the  individ- 
ual sketches  are  well  imagined.^ 

The  person,  however,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  succeeded  best  in  this  style  of  com- 
FranciBco  positiou,  as  wcU  as  in  tales  of  other  kinds,  was 
Saotos.  Francisco  Santos,  a  nativo  of  Madrid,  who  died 
not  far  from  the  year  1700.  Between  1663  and  169Í  he 
gave  to  the  world  sixteen  volumes  of  different  kinds  of 
works  for  popular  amusement ;  —  generally  short  stories, 
but  some  of  them  encumbered  with  allegorícal  personages 
and  tedious  moral  discussions.^  The  oldest  of  the  series, 
''  Dia  y  Noche  en  Madrid,''  or,  as  it  may  be  translated, 
Life  in  Madrid,  though  a  mere  fiction  founded  on  man- 
ners,  is  divided  into  what  the  author  terms  Eighteen  Dis- 
courses.  It  opens,  as  such  Spanish  tales  are  too  apt  to 
open,  somewhat  pompously  ;  the  first  scene  descríbing 

^  Marcos  Oarcia,  "  La  Flema  de  Pedro  translated  Truth.    He  is  led  afterwards  to 

Hernández,  Discurso  Moral  y   Político/*  the  palace  and  tribunal  of  Fortune,  where 

Madrid,  1657,  12mo.    The  author  was  a  he  is  disabused  of  his  errors  conceming  all 

sorgeon  of  Madrid,  and  wrote  "  Honor  de  earthly  good.    The  fiction  is  of  little  worth, 

la  Medicina  •,"  and  another,  *<  Papelillo,"  and  the  style  is  that  of  the  school  of  05ii. 

without  his  ñame,  which  he  mentions  in  gora.    A  more  complete  specimen  of  Qón- 

his  Prólogo.    (Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  gorism  may,  howerer,  be  found  in  a  tale 

II.  p.  83.)    He  shows,  at  the  beginning  of  entitled  "  Firmeza  en    los   Imposibles   i 

his  **  Flema,**  that  he  means  to  imítate  Fineza  en  los  Desprecios ;  escrivialo  Don 

Quevedo ;  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  cul-  Baltasar     Altamirano     y    Portocarrero,** 

ti»mo  in  his  style.    For  the  meaning  of  (9arag09a,1646,12mo,)  —  a  story  founded 

*'  Flema,**  see  Covarrubias,  ad  verb One  on  the  ruthless  coquetry  of  the  heroine 

more  trifle  may  here  be  mentioned  ]  the  and  the  imperturbable  constancy  of  tho 

**  Desengaño  del  Hombre  en  el  Tribunal  de  hero,  who  at  last  seeks  death  in  a  nayal 

la  Fortuna  y  Casa  de  Descontentos,  ideado  battle  with  the  French. 

por  Don  Juan  Martínez  de  Cuellar,**  1668.  ^  Alvarez  y  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid, 

It  is  a  Vision,  in  which  the  author  goes  to  Tom.  II.  p.  216.    There  is  a  coarse  edl- 

the  house  of  **■  Desangsño,**  —  that  pecu-  tion  of  the  works  of  Santos,  in  4  tom.  4to, 

liarly  CastUian  word,  which  may  here  be  Madrid,  1728. 
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with  too  much  elaborateness  a  procession  of  three  hun- 
dred  emancipated  captives,  who  enter  Madrid  praising 
God  and  rejoicing  at  th^r  reléase  from  the  horrors  of 
Algerine  servitude.  One  of  these  captives,  the  hero  of 
the  story,  falls  immediately  into  the  hands  of  a  shrewd 
and  not  over-honest  servant,  named  Juanillo,  who,  having 
begun  the  world  as  a  beggar,  and  risen  by  cnnning  so  far 
as  to  be  employed  in  the  capacity  of  an  inferior  servant 
by  a  fraternity  of  monks,  now  undertakes  to  make  the 
stranger  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Madrid,  serv- 
ing  him  as  a  guide  wherever  he  goes,  and  interpreting  to 
him  whatever  is  most  characteristic  of  the  manners  and 
follies  of  the  capital.  Some  of  the  tales  and  sketches 
thus  introduced  are  full  of  Ufe  and  truth,  as,  for  instance, 
those  relating  to  the  prísons,  gaming-houses,  and  hos* 
pitáis,  and  especially  one  in  which  a  coquette,  meeting  a 
poor  man  at  a  bull-fight,  so  dupes  him  by  her  blandish- 
ments,  that  she  sends  him  back  penniless,  at  midnig^t,  to 
his  despairing  wife  and  children,  who,  anxious  and  with- 
out  food,  have  been  waiting  from  the  early  moming  to 
have  him  return  with  their  dinner.  This  little  volume, 
several  parts  of  which  have  been  freely  used  by  Le  Sage, 
ends  with  an  account  of  the  captive's  adventnres  in  Italy, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Algiers,  given  by  himself  in  a  truly  na- 
tional  tone,  and  with  fluency  and  spirit.*' 

''Periquillo''  —  another  of  these  collections  of  sketches 
and  tales,  less  well  written  than  the  last,  except  in  the 
merely  narrativo  portions  —  contains  an  account  of  a 
foundling,  who,  after  the  ruin  and  death  of  a  pious  couple 
that  first  picked  him  up  at  their  door  on  a  Christmas 
moming,  begins  the  world  for  himself  as  the  leader  of  a 
blind  beggar.  From  this  condition,  which,  iñ  such  Span- 
ish  stories,  always  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  lowest 
possible  in  society,  he  rises  to  be  the  servant  of  a  cava- 
lier,  who  proves  to  be  a  mysteriaus  robber,  and  affcer 
escaping  from  whom  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  yet  worse 
persons,  and  is  apprehended  under  circumstances  that 
remind  us  of  the  story  of  Doña  Mencia  in  "  Gil  Blas." 

43  u  pii^  y  Noche  en  Biladrid,  Discursos    drid,  1663, 12mo  •,  besides  which  there  an 
de  lo  mas  Notable  que  en  él  passa,*'  Ma-    editions  of  1706, 1784,  etc. 
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He,  however,  víndicates  his  innocence,  and,  being  re- 
leased  from  the  fangs  of  justice,  retums,  weary  of  the 
world,  to  his  fírst  home,  wbere  he  leads  an  ascetic  life ; 
makes  loxig,  pedantic  discourses  on  virtue  to  his  admiring 
townsmen ;  and  provee,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  humble  philoso- 
pher,  growing  constantly  more  and  more  devout  till  the 
account  of  him  ends  at  last  with  a  prayer.  The  whole  ia 
interesting  among  Spanish  worka  of  fiction,  because  it  is 
evidently  written  both  in  imitation  oí  the  picaresque  nov- 
éis and  in  opposition  to  them  ;  since  Periquillo,  from  the 
lowest  origin,  gets  on  by  neither  roguery  ñor  clevemess, 
but  by  honesty  and  good  faith  ;  and,  instead  of  rising  in 
the  world  and  becoming  rich  and  conrtly,  settles  pa- 
tiently  down  into  a  village  hermit,  or  a  sort  of  poor 
Christian  Diogenes.  No  doubt,  he  has  neither  the  wit 
ñor  the  cunning  of  Lazarillo  ;  but  that  he  should  venturo 
to  encounter  that  shrewd  little  beggar  in  any  way  makes 
Periquillo,  at  once,  a  personage  of  some  consequence.*® 

Yet  one  more  of  the  works  of  Santos  should  be  noticed ; 
an  allegorical  tale,  called  "  Truth  on  the  Eack,  or  the  Cid 
come  to  Life  again/'  Its  general  story  is,  that  Truth,  in 
the  form  of  a  fair  woman,  is  placed  on  the  rack,  surround- 
ed  by  the  Cid  and  other  forms,  that  rise  from  the  earth 
about  the  scafíbld  on  which  she  is  tormented.  There  she 
is  forced  to  give  an  account  of  things  as  they  really  exist, 
or  have  existed,  and  to  discourse  concerning  shadowy  mul- 
titudes, who  pass,  in  sight  of  the  company  that  surrounds 
her,  over  what  seems  to  be  a  long  bridge.  The  whole  is, 
therefore,  a  satire  in  the  form  of  a  visión,  but  its  character 
is  consistently  sustained  only  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  The  Cid,  however,  is  much  the  same  personage 
throughout,  —  bold,  rough,  and  free-spoken.  He  is  heart- 
ily  dissatisfíed  with  everything  he  finds  on  earth,  espe- 
cially  with  the  popular  traditions  and  ballads  about  him- 
self,  and  goes  back  to  his  grave  well  pleased  to  escape 
from  such  a  world,  '*  which,"  he  says,  "  if  they  would  give 
it  to  me  to  live  in,  I  would  not  accept."  ** 

tf  M  Periquillo,    él   de  las   QalUneras,'*    he  was  employed  to  take  care  of  chick- 
Bfadrid,  1668,  12mo.    He  gets  his  ñame    eos. 
from  the  circumstanoe,  that,  as  a  child,       «  «El  Verdad  en  el  Potro  y  el  Cid 
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Other  works  of  Santos,  like  "  The  Devíl  let  loóse,  or 
Truths  of  the  other  World  dreamed  about  in  this/'  and 
"  The  Live  Man  and  the  Dead  One,"  are  of  the  same  so 
with  the  last ;  ***  while  yet  others  run  even  more  to  alle- 
gory,  like  his  ''  Tarascas  de  Madrid,""  and  his  "Gigan- 
tones,"^ suggested  by  the  huge  and  unsightly  fonns  led 
about  to  amuse  or  to  frighten  the  multitude  in  the  annual 
processions  of  the  Corpus  Christi ;  —  the  satirical  interpre- 
tation  he  gives  to  them  being,  that  worse  monsters  than 
the  Tarascas  might  be  seen  every  day  in  Madrid  by  those 
who  could  distinguish  the  sin  and  folly  that  always 
thronged  the  streets  of  that  luxurious  capital.  But 
though  such  satires  were  successful  when  they  first  ap- 
peared,  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  so  ;  partly 
because  they  abound  in  allusions  to  local  circumstances 
now  known  only  to  the  curíosity  of  antiquarians,  and 
partly  because,  in  all  respects,  they  depict  a  staté  of 
society  and  manners  of  w^ich  hardly  a  vestige  remains. 

Santos  is  the  last  of  the  writers  of  Spanish  tales  pre- 
vious  to  the  eighteenth  century  that  needs  to  be  noticed.** 

Besttscitado,^  Madrid,  1679,   12aio,   and  added  eren  to  the  "Romancero  del  Cid,*' 

again,  1686.    The  bailada  cited  or  repeated  Keller,  Stuttgard,  1840,  which  is  the  most 

in  this  yolume,  as  the  popular  ballads  sung  ampie  of  all  the  collections  on  the  Cid. 

in  the  streets  in  honor  of  the  Cid,  are,  it  is  to  u^   Diablo  anda  Suelto,"  (liadrid, 

curíouB  to  observe,  not  always  to  be  found  1677,)  and  **  £1  Vivo  y  el  Difunto,"  (1692,) 

in  any  of  the  Romanceros.    Thus,  the  one  are  both  very  curious  flctions. 

on  the  insult  to  the  Cid^s  father  begins,  —  ^^  **  Las  Tarascas  de  Madrid  y  Tribunal 

Espantoso,"  Madrid,  1664,  Valencia,  1694, 

Di*o  Ltínez,  el  padre  etc.    "  La  Tarasca  de  Parto  en  el  Mesón 

?^.5íÍ3r.«\f;;ífTU  ^  ^el  Inñemo   y  Dias  de  Fiestas   por   la 
Cuidando  en  la  mengua  grande  __    ,     ,.  ,,   .  f,    ^  <*•.•.   ■«  •       ,     - «« ^ 
Hecha  á  un  hombre  de  «u  grado,  etc.  Noche,"  Madrid,  1671,  Valencia,  1694,  are 
p.  9,  ed.  168S.  >8aiQ  interesting,  partly  because  they  con- 
tain  anecdotes  and  sketches  that  serré  to 
It  Ib  quite  diflérent  from  the  bailad  on  the  ezplain  the  popular  religious  theatre. 
same  subject  in  any  of  the  ballad-books.  ^  "  Los  Gigantones  de  Madrid  por  de- 
So  is  the  one  at  p.  33,  npon  the  death  of  ftiera,"  Madrid,  1666,  12mo.    **  El  no  im- 
Count  Losano,  as  well  as  the  one  at  p.  105,  porta  de  España  "  (Madrid,  1608, 12mo,  pp. 
npon  the  Cid's  insult  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  269)  is  another  of  the  same  sort,  showing, 
On  hearing  the  last  sung  in  the  streets,  tho  in  a  sort  of  dream,  that  your  tme  Spaniurd 
Cid  is  made,  in  the  story,  to  cry  out,  "  Is  has  a  "  no  matter  "  for  ererything.    It  is 
it  pretended  I  was  ever  guilty  of  such  dirided  into  twelve  hours,  and  the  doctrine 
effrontery?    I,  wh(Hn  Ood  made  a  Cas-  it  inculcates  is  that  this  carelessness,  which 
Ülian, — /treatthe  great  Shepherd  of  the  Ulustrates  erery  hour  of  tibe  day,  ruina 
Church  so  ?  —  /  be  guilty  of  such  fbUy  ?  everything,  —  "  tiene  perdido  el  mundo." 
By  St.  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  St  Lasarus,  ^  The  Spanish  tales  of  the  middle  and 
with  whom  I  held  converse  on  earth,  you  latter  part  of  the  serenteenth  century  are 
lie,  base  ballad-singer  ! "    Sereral  ballads  much  infected  with  the  false  taste  of  eul- 
might  be  taken   fh>m  this   rolume   and  tismoi  no  portion  of  Spanish  literature 
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But  though  the  number  we  have  gone  over  is  large  for  the 
length  of  the  period  in  which  they  appeared,  not  a  few 
vastnum-  others  might  be  added.  The  pastoral  romances 
s?Si^  from  the  time  of  Montemayor  are  full  of  them  ; 
tales.  —  the  "  Galatea  ''  of  Cervantes,  and  the  *'  Arca- 

dia" of  Lope  de  Vega,  being  little  more  than  a  series  of 
such  stories,  slightly  bound  together  by  yet  another  that 
connects  them  all.  So  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  picar 
resque  fictions,  like  ''Guzman  de  Alfarache''  and  ''Marcos 
de  Obregon ; ''  —  and  so  are  such  serious  fictions  as  *'  The 
Wars  of  Granada''  and  ''The  Spanish  Gerardo/'  The 
popular  drama,  too,  was  near  akin  to  the  whole  ;  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Timoneda,  whose  stories,  before 
he  produced  them  as  tales,  had  already  been  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  farces  on  the  rude  stage  of  the  public  squares ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Cervantes,  who  not  only  put  part  of  his 
tale  of  "  The  Captive"  in  "  Don  Quixote"  into  his  second 
play  of  "  Life  in  Algiers,"  bu^  constructed  his  story  of 
"The  Liberal  Lover"  almost  wholly  out  of  his  earlier 
play  on  the  same  subject.  Indeed,  Spain,  during  the  pe- 
riod we  have  gone  over,  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  this  class 
of  fictions,  —  not  only  producing  them  in  great  numbers, 
and  strongly  marked  with  the  popular  character,  but  car- 
rying  their  tone  into  the  longer  romances  and  upon  the 
stage  to  a  degree  quite  unknown  elsewhere." 


more  so.    As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  Montalvan,  Santos,  and  Salas  Barbadillo, 

century,  not  one,  I  think,  is  free  from  it.  but  a  little  too  long. 
Mad.  d'Aulnoy,    however,   who  was    in        "  Italy  is  the  only  country  that  can 

Spain  in  1679-80,  and  who  certtünly  was  enter  into  competition  with  Spain  in  the 

a  good  judge  in  such  matters,  admired  department  of  tales  during  the  sixteenth 

them  very  much.    "  L*on  doit  convenir,"  and  seventeenth  centories.    Indeed,  I  am 

she  says,  when  speaking  of  the  Spaniards  not  certain,  considering  the  short  period 

and  their  novela»^  '•'•  qu*ils  ont  un  génie  (a  little  more  than  a  century)  during  which 

particulier  pour  ees   sortes   d'ouvrages.**  Spanish  tales  were   (¡Etshionable,   that  as 

(Voyage,  Tom.  III.    p.  117.)     And   she  many  in  proportion  were  not  produced  aa 

promises  to  send  home  to  her  friends  in  were   produced  of  Italian  tales  in  Itidy 

France  specimens  of  these  charming  tales,  during  the  long   period — four  centuries 

The  truth  is,  she  had  ah-eady  done  it.    In  and  a  half — in  which  they  have  now  been 

her  fourth  letter,  at  the  end  of  her  flrst  prevalent  there.    And  if,  to  the  Spanish 

volume,  the  story  of  the  Marchioness  de  tales  found  in  books  professing  and  not 

los  Bios  is  a  mere  fíction  in  the  Spanish  professing  to  be  collections  of  them,  we 

manner ;    and,  afterwards,   in  1692,    she  add  the  thousands   used   up   in  Spanish 

printed  four  other  stories,  under  the  title  dramas,  to  which  the  eider  Italian  theatre 

"  Historie  nouvelle  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne  } "  ofifers  no  counterpart,  I  suppose  there  can 

—  very  good  imitations  of  the  novela»  of  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  are  really 
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The  most  striking  circumstance;  however,  connected 
with  the  history  of  all  romantic  fiction  in  Spain,  ^^  g^^- 
—  whatever  form  it  assumed,  —  is  its  early  ap-  **«*  «•'^y* 
pearance,  and  its  early  decay.  The  story  of  "Amadis" 
filled  the  world  with  its  fame,  when  no  other  Spanish 
prose  romance  of  chivalry  was  heard  of ;  and,  what  is 
singular,  thongh  the  oldest  of  its  class,  it  still  remains  the 
best-written  in  any  language  ;  —  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  book  that  overthrew  this  same  Amadis,  with  all  his 
chivalry,  is  the  "Don  Quixote;"  again,  the  oldest  and 
best  of  all  similar  works,  and  one  that  is  still  read  and 
admired  by  thousands  who  know  nothing  of  the  shadowy 
multitudes  it  destroyed,  except  what  its  great  author  tells 
them.  The  ''Conde  Lucanor"  is  older  than  the  "Deca- 
merone."  The  "  Diana"  of  Montemayor  soon  eclipsed  its 
Italian  prototype  in  pópularity,  and,  for  a  time,  shone  with- 
out  a  successiful  rival  of  its  class  throughout  Europe.  The 
picaresque  stories,  exclusively  Spanish  in  their  origin,  and 
the  multitudes  of  tales  that  followed  them  with  attributes 
hardly  less  sepárate  and  national,  never  lose  their  Spanish 
air  and  costume,  even  in  the  most  successful  of  their  for- 
eign  imitations.  Taken  together,  the  number  of  these  fic- 
tions  is  very  great ;  —  so  great,  that  their  mass  may  well 
be  called  enormous.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  multitude  is  the  fact,  that  they  were  produced  when 
the  rest  of  Europe,  with  a  partial  exception  in  favor  of 
Italy,  was  not  yet  awakened  to  corresponding  efforts  of 
the  imagination  ;  before  Madame  de  Lafayette  had  pub- 
lished  her  "  Zayde;"  before  Sidney's  "Arcadia''  had  ap- 
peared,  or  DJUrfó's  "Astrea,"  or  Comeille's  "Cid,"  or  Le 
Sage's  "Gil  Blas."  In  short,  they  were  at  the  height  of 
their  fame,  just  at  the  period  when  the  Hotel  de  Eam- 
bouillet  reigned  supremo  over  the  taste  of  Franco,  and 
when  Hardy,  folio wing  the  indications  of  the  public  will 

more  Spanish  flctíons  of  this  class  in  ex-  should  settle  it  differentiy.    But,  in  any 

istence  than  there  are  Italian.    If,  how-  eyent,  when  speaking  of  the  Italian  no" 

erer,  we  were  to  settle  the  point  only  by  a  ve¿¿e,  we  should   remember,  that,   ontü 

comparison  of  the  meagre  and  imperfect  yery  lately,  the  whole  spirit  and  power  of 

catalogues  of  Spanish  stories  in  Antonio's  fiction  in  Italy,  so  to  speak,  have  been 

Bibliotheca  with  the  admirably  complete  taken  fh>m  the  theatre  and  romances,  and 

one  of  Italian  stories  in  the  **  Blbliografla  cast  into  these  short  tales, 
delle  Novelle  Italiane,'^  by   Gamba,  we 
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and  the  example  of  bis  rívals,  could  do  no  better  than 
bring  out  upon  the  stage  of  París  nearly  every  one  of  the 
tales  of  Cervantes,  and  many  of  those  of  Cervantesca  rívals 
and  contemporaries.*^ 

But  civilization  and  manners  advanced  in  the  rest  of 
They  fui  Europo  rapidly  from  this  moment,  and  paused  in 
«•^-  Spain.  Madrid,  instead  of  sending  its  influences 
to  Franco,  began  itself  to  acknowledge  the  control  of 
French  literature  and  refínement.  The  creativo  spirit, 
therefore,  ceased  in  Spanish  romantic  fíction,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  a  spirít  of  French  imitation  took  its 
place." 

K  Puibosque,  Hiatoire  Gomparée,  Tom.  may  be   found  in  Yolmne    XXXni.  oí 

n.  c.  8.  BRmdeneyra'8   BibUoteca,   1864,   with  % 

M  ▲  ooUeetioD  of  Spanish  stories  and  good  historical  and  critical  essay  on  thlt 

tales  of  different  kinds,  all  of  which,  I  style  of  writing  by  Eustaquio  : 

belie^e,  have  been  notioed  in  this  History,  de  Nayarrete. 
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BLOQtTBNCE,  FORBN8I0  AND  PULPIT.  —  LUIS  DB  UBON.  —  LUIS  DB 
GRANADA.  —  PABAYICINO  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BAD  TA8TB.  —  BPIS- 
TOLART  0ORRB8PONDBN0B  —  ZUBITA.  —  PBBBZ.  —  SANTA  TBRB8A. 
—  ABaENSOLA.  —  LOPE  DB  YBGA.  —  QUBYBDO.  —  0A80ALB8.  — 
ANTONIO.  —  SOLÍS. 

We  shall  hardly  look  for  forensic  or  deliberativo  elo- 
quence  in  Spain.  The  whole  constitntion  of  things  there, 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country, 
and,  perhaps  we  should  add,  the  very  genius  of  the  peo- 
pie,  were  unfríendly  to  the  growth  of  a  plant  like  this, 
which  flourishes  only  in  the  eoil  of  freedom.^ 

The  Spanish  tríbunals,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  whether  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  Forensic 
administration  of  justice,  or  in  the  dark  proceed-  eioquence. 
ings  of  the  Inquisition,  took  less  cognizance  of  the  influ- 
ences  of  eioquence  than  those  of  any  other  Christian  coun- 
try of  modern  times.  They  dealt  with  the  wheel  and  the 
fagot,  —  not  with  the  epirit  of  persuasión.  Ñor  was  this 
spirit  truly  known  or  favored  in  the  political  assemblies 
of  the  kingdom,  though  it  was  not  supplanted  there  by 
the  formidable  Instruments  familiar  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  ancient  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  still  more  in 
those  of  Aragón,  there  may  have  been  discussions  which 
were  raised  by  their  fervor  to  something  like  what  we 
now  cali  deliberativo  eioquence.  We  have,  in  fact,  inti- 
mations  of  such  discussions  in  the  oíd  chronicles ;  espe- 

1  A  person  calllng  himself  Don  Gabriel  goremment  as  onder  anotheTf  —  onder  a 

Ckurcia  Caballero  published  at  Bladrid,  in  despotism  as  under  a  republic.    The  doc- 

1770,  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Discurso  sobre  trine  was  fltted  to  the  latitude  in  which  it 

la  Eloquencia  del  Foro,"  in  which  he  denied  was  taught,  but  no  eioquence  appeared  in 

all  Uie  oíd  teachings  of  Cicero  and  Quin-  Spain  till  the  Cortes  were  rerived  after  the 

tillan,  and  maintained  that  eioquence  can  French  carne.                    * 
be  as  well  cnltlrated  onder  one  form  of 
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cially  in  thoee  that  record  the  troubles  and  violence  of  the 
great  nobles  in  the  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  Henry 
the  Fourth.  But  a  free,  living  debate  on  a  great  political 
principie,  or  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  conntry,  —  snch  a  debate  as  sometimes  shook 
the  popular  assemblies  of  antiquity,  and  in  modern  times 
has  often  controUed  the  destinies  of  Christendom,  —  was, 
in  Spain,  a  thing  absolutely  unknown. 

Even  the  grave  and  dry  discussions  to  which  the  pres- 
sure  of  affaii-8  gave  rise,  were  rare  and  accidental.  There 
wás  no  training  for  them  ;  and  they  conld  be  folio wed  by 
none  of  the  great  practical  results  that  are  at  once  the 
only  sufficient  motive  and  reward  that  can  make  them 
enter  freely  into  the  institutions  of  a  state.  Indeed,  what- 
ever  there  was  of  discussion  in  any  open  assembly  could 
occur  only  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  monarchy,  when  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  nation  were  still  too  little  ad- 
vanced  to  produce  specimens  of  careful  debate ;  for  from 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  days  of  the  Go- 
munidadeSf  the  Cortes  were  gradually  restrained  in  their 
privileges,  until  at  last  they  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a 
part  of  the  pageantry  of  the  empire,  and  served  only  to 
record  the  laws  they  shoidd  themselves  have  discussed 
and  modelled.  From  this  period,  all  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  political  eloquence  in  Spain  was  lost.  It  would 
have  been  no  more  tolerated  by  one  of  the  Philips  than 
Lutheranism. 

The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  checked  by  similar 
p^pit  causes,  but  in  a  different  way.  The  Catholic  re- 
eioquenoe.  ügion  has  maiutaiucd  in  Spain,  down  to  a  late 
period,  more  than  it  has  in  any  other  country,  the  charac- 
ter  it  had  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been  to  an  ex- 
traordinary  degree  a  religión  of  mysteries,  of  forms,  and 
of  penance ;  —  a  religión,  therefore,  in  which  such  modes 
of  moving  the  understanding  and  the  heart  as  have  pre- 
vailed  in  France  and  England  since  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth  century  have  been  rarely  attempted,  and  never 
with  great  success.* 

If  any  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  remark,  it  must 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Luis  de  León  and  in  that  of  Luis 
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de  Granada.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken.  He 
printed,  indeed,  no  sermona  as  such  ;  but  he  in-  i^,,  ¿^ 
serted  in  his  other  works,  and  especially  in  his  ^*®"* 
'*  Ñames  of  Christ ''  and  in  his  "  Perfect  Wife/'  long  decla- 
mations,  sometimes  preceded  by  a  text  and  sometimes 
not,  but  regularly  divided  into  heads,  and  wearing  the 
general  appearance  and  attríbutes  of  religious  discourses. 
These,  since  they  were  printed  as  early  as  1684,  may  be 
accounted  the  earliest  specimens  of  a  higher  Spanish 
eloquence  fitted  for  the  pulpit,  and,  if  not  actually  deliv- 
ered,  are  still  worthy  of  notice.^ 

The  case  of  Luis  de  Granada  is  one  more  directly  in 
point.  That  remarkable  man  was  head  of  the  Luisde 
Dominican  order,  or  the  order  of  the  Preaching  Q""»»*». 
Monks,  60  that  both  his  place  and  his  profession  led  him 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But,  be- 
sides  this,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  it  with  the 
strong  preference  of  genius,  preaching  extemporaneously, 
it  is  said,  with  great  power  and  unction.  In  1676,  he  pub- 
lished  a  Latín  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Pulpit  Eloquence ; 
and  in  1696,  after  his  death,  his  friends  printed,  in  addition 
to  those  published  during  his  lifetime,  fourteen  of  his  more 
formal  discourses,  in  which  he  has  been  thought,  not  only 
to  have  given  a  fuU  illustration  of  the  precepts  he  incul- 
cated,  but  to  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment  of  eloquence  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of  his 
life.8 

They  are  in  a  bold  and  affluent  style,  —  somewhat  mys- 
tical,  as  were  his  own  religious  tendencies,  —  and  often 
more  declamatory  than  seems  in  keeping  with  the  severo 
and  solemn  nature  of  their  subjects  ;  but  they  are  written 
with  remarkable  purity  of  idiom,  and  breathe  everywhere 


*  The  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  foundations  of  the  CastUian  in  the  Latin, 

moet  beautiful,  specimen  is  in  the  first  book  and  so  tended  both  to  enrich  and  porify  it. 

of  ^  The  Ñames  of  Christ ; "  the  text  being  Indeed,  their  influence  was  so  great  in  the 

from  Isaiah  iz.  6 :  "  The  eyerlasting  Fa-  reign  of  Philip  II.  as  to  make,  if  not  a 

ther."  revolution  in  their  native  language,  at  least 

s  It  shonld  be  obserred,  that  Luis  de  distinctly  to  modify  it.    How  many  words 

Granada  was  one  of  those  distingulshed  of  later  origin  it  was  at  flrst  necessary  to 

writers  who,  by  their  example,  discouraged  ezplain  we  have  already  sewi,  Yol.  IL  p. 

the  nse  of  words  derived  firom  the  Arabio,  22,  note,  and  elsewhere. 
and  resorted  more  and  more  to  the  trae 
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the  spirit  of  the  religión  that  was  so  deeply  impressed 
on  his  age  and  country.  Perhaps  a  more  characteristic 
specimen  of  Spanish  eloquence  can  hardly  be  found,  thaii 
that  in  which  Luis  de  Granada  describes  the  resurrection 
of  the  Saviour  ;  adding  to  it  his  descent  into  hell  to  rescue 
the  souls  of  tille  righteous  who  were  pining  there  because 
they  had  died  before  his  great  sacrifice  was  completed,  — 
a  doctrine  of  the  CathoHc  Church  capable  of  high  poetical 
ornament,  and  one  which,  from  the  time  of  Dante,  has 
been  often  set  forth  with  the  most  solemn  effect.       * 

"On  that  glorious  day,''  exclaims  Luis  de  Granada,  in 
his  sermón  on  the  Resurrection,  "the  sun  shone  more 
brightly  than  on  all  others,  serving  its  Lord  in  dutifiíl 
splendor  amidst  his  rejoicings,  as  it  had  served  him  in 
darkness  through  his  sufferings.  The  heavens,  which  had 
been  veiled  in  mourning  to  hide  his  agonies,  were  now 
bright  with  redoubled  glory  as  they  saw  him  rise  conquer- 
ing  from  the  grave.  And  who  would  not  rejoice  in  such 
a  day  ?  The  whole  humanity  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  it ;  all 
the  disciples  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  it  ;  heaven  rejoiced, 
earth  rejoiced  ;  hell  itself  shared  in  the  general  jubilee. 
For  the  triumphant  Prince  descended  into  its  depths, 
clothed  with  splendor  and  might.  The  everlasting  dark- 
ness grew  bright  before  his  steps ;  the  eternal  lamenta- 
tions  ceased ;  the  realms  of  torment  paused  at  his  ap- 
proach.  The  princes  of  Edom  were  disturbed,  and  the 
mighty  men  of  Moab  trembled,  and  they  that  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  were  filled  with  fear.  And  the  multitude 
of  the  suffering  murmured  and  said,  '  Who  is  thjs  mighty 
one,  so  resplendent,  so  powerful  ?  Never  before  was  his 
likeness  seen  in  these  realms  of  hell ;  never  hath  the  trib- 
utary  world  sent  such  an  one  to  these  depths,  —  one  who 
demands  judgment,  not  a  debtor ;  one  who  filis  us  with 
dread,  not  one  guilty  like  ourselves  ;  a  judge,  and  not  a 
culprit ;  a  conqueror,  not  a  sinner.  Say,  where  were  our 
watchmen  and  our  guards,  when  he  burst  in  victory  on 
our  barred  gates  ?  By  what  might  has  he  entered  ?  And 
who  is  he,  that  can  do  these  things  ?  If  he  were  guilty, 
he  were  not  thus  bold  ;  if  the  shade  of  sin  lay  on  his  soul, 
how  could  our  darkness  be  made  bright  with  his  glory  t 
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If  he  be  God,  whj  should  hell  receive  him  ?  and  if  he  be 
man,  whence  hath  he  this  might  ?  If  he  be  God,  why 
dwelt  he  in  the  grave  ?  and  if  man,  by  what  authority 
would  he  thnB  lay  waste  onr  abodes  ? 

"  ThuB  mnrmured  the  vassals  of  hell,  as  the  Conqueror 
entered  in  glory  to  free  his  chosen  captives.  For  there 
stood  they,  all  assembled  together,  —  all  tiíie  souls  of  the 
just,  who  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  tul  that  day 
had  passed  throngh  the  gatea  of  the  grave  ;  all  the  proph- 
ets  and  men  of  might  who  had  glorified  the  Lord  in  the 
manifold  agonies  of  martyrdom  ;  —  a  glorious  company  I 
— a  mighty  treasure  I  —  the  richest  inheritance  of  ChriBt's 
triamph  I  Por  there  stood  the  two  original  parents  of  the 
generations  of  mankind,  —  the  first  in  sin  and  the  fírst  in 
faith  and  hope.  There  stood  that  aged  saint  who  rescued 
in  the  ark  of  safety  those  that  repeopled  the  world  when 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  were  spent.  There  stood  the 
fiftther  of  Ihe  faithful,  who  first  received  by  merit  the  reve- 
lation  of  God's  will,  and  wore,  in  his  person,  the  marks 
of  his  election.  There  stood  his  obedient  son,  who,  bear- 
ing  on  his  shoulders  the  wood  of  his  own  sacrifice,  showed 
forth  the  redemption  of  the  world.  There  stood  the  holy 
progenitor  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  who,  winning  his  fa- 
ther's  blessing  in  the  stranger  guise  of  another's  garb,  set 
fórth  the  mystery  of  the  humanity  and  incamation  of 
the  Divine  Word.  There  stood  also,  as  it  were  guests 
newly  arrived  in  that  strange  land,  the  Holy  Baptist  and 
the  blessed  Simeón,  who  prayed  that  he  might  not  be 
taken  from  the  earth  till  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  seen 
its  salvation  ;  who  received  it  in  his  arms,  and  sang  gen- 
tly  its  canticle  of  peace.  And  there,  too,  fonnd  a  place 
the  poor  Lazaras  of  the  Gospel,  who,  for  the  patience 
with  which  he  bore  his  wounds,  deserved  to  join  so  noble 
a  company,  and  share  its  longing  hopes.  And  all  this 
multitude  of  sanctified  spirits  stood  there  mouming  and 
grieving  for  this  day  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  and 
as  the  leader  of  them  all,  the  holy  king  and  prophet  re- 
peated  without  ceasing  his  ancient  lamentation  :  '  As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God  I     My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day 
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and  night,  while  they  continually  say  unto  me,  Where  Í8 
thy  God  ?  '  O  bleesed  and  holy  king,  if  this  be  tbe  cause 
of  thy  lamentation,  let  it  cease  forever ;  for  behold  thy 
God  I  behold  thy  Saviour  I  Change,  then,  thy  chant,  and 
sing  as  thou  wast  wont  to  sing  of  oíd  :  '  Lord,  thou  hast 
been  favorable  unto  thy  land  ;  thou  hast  pardoned  the  of- 
fences  of  thy  people  ;  thou  hast  hidden  thy  face  from  the 
multitude  of  their  sins.' ''  * 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  select  a  more  striking  example 
than  this  of  the  peculiar  rhetoric  that  was  most  sought 
in  the  Spanish  pulpit.  But  the  portions  of  equal  merit 
are  few,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  is  small.  After  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  affected  style 
of  Góngora  and  the  conceits  of  the  school  of  Ledesma 
Cultismo  in  fouud  thcir  way  into  the  churches  generally, 
eioquenoe.  aud  espccially  iuto  the  churches  of  Madrid. 
This  was  natural.  No  persons  depended  more  on  the 
voice  of  fashion  than  the  preachers  of  the  court  and  the 
capital,  and  the  fashion  of  both  was  thoroughly  infected 


*  See  the  aocounts  of  Luis  de  Granada 
in  Antonio,  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
^  Guia  de  Pecadores,"  Madrid,  1781, 2  tom. 
8vo.  His  treatiae  on  pulpit  eloquence, 
entiUed  '«Rhetorícaa  Ecclesiastio»,  sive 
de  Raüone  Concionandi,  Libri  Sez,"  was 
Talued  in  other  countríes.  An  edition  of 
it,  Cologne,  1611,  12mo,  filis  above  600 
elflsely  printed  pages.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable,  that,  besides  the  sermón  on  the 
Resurrection,  from  which  the  extract  I 
have  translated  was  made,  one  of  the  best 
of  his  meditations,  that  entiUed  "  De  la 
Alegría  de  los  Santos  Padres,*'  is  on  the 
same  subject.  He  was  bom  in  1604,  and 
died  in  1688. 

Two  other  of  his  works — the  onlj  trans- 
lations,  I  believe,  that  he  ever  made  — 
may  deserre  notice.  The  first  is  the  trea- 
Use  "  Be  Imitatione,"  attríbuted  to  Thomas 
á  Kempis,  which  Luis  de  Oranada  pub- 
lished  in  1667,  altering  it,  howeyer,  and 
preflxing  to  it  a  short  but  beautifül  and 
moving  Preface.  The  other,  which  ap- 
peared  in  1668,  is  the  "  Scala  Paradisi »  of 
John,  a  Qreek  monk  of  Monnt  Sinai  in  the 
sixth.  century,  who  obtained  the  ñame  of 
Johannes  Clymacus  Arom  Ka.i>m^,  —  the 
tiUe  of  his  book  in  the  original.  Both  are 
as  characteristic  of  Luis  de    Granada*s 


mind  and  aífections  as  most  of  his  own 
works. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  state  that 
the  "  Scala  Paradisi "  enjoyed  two  other 
remarkable  distinctions  in  the  Spanish 
language.  In  1604  it  was,  by  order  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  printed  at  Toledo  in  an 
anonymous  Castilian  yersion  of  much  merit 
as  to  its  style,  making  a  luxurioos  foUo  of 
a  hundred  leaves,  copies  of  which,  as  eariy 
as  1669,  had  ah«ady  become  yery  rare, 
and  of  which  the  one  I  possess  is  the  only 
one  of  which  I  haye  any  notioe.  C*  Paucis« 
simi  nunc  inyeniuntur  et  sui  pretinm  rari- 
tate  adaugent,**  says  Alyareí  Gomes,  De 
Bebus  Gestis  á  Fr.  Ximenio,  1669,  f.  19.) 
The  other  dlstlnction  of  the  **  Scala  Para- 
disi >*  is,  that,  in  a  translatíon  made  by 
Fr.  Juan  de  Estrada,  it  was  the  first  book 
eyer  printed  in  México,  and  therefore  the 
first  book  eyer  printed  in  the  New  World, 
haying  appeared  in  1632,  (N.  Ant.,  Bib. 
Noy.,  Tom.  I.  p.  686,  and  Pellicer,  Bib.  de 
Trad.,  Tom.  II.  p.  120.)  The  existence  of 
an  earlier  Spanish  translation  has  been 
denied,  becanse  the  one  printed  by  <»tler 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes  is  so  nearly  unknown. 
Luis  de  Granada,  I  think,  however,  must 
haye  known  it. 
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with-  the  new  doctrines.  Paravicino,  at  this  period,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  preachers  ;  himself  a  poet  de- 
voted  to  the  affectations  of  Góngora ;  a  man  of  wit,,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  courtier.  From  1616  he  was, 
during  twenty  years,  pulpit  orator  to  Philip  the  "*  ^' 
Third  and  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  enjoyed,  as  such,  a  kind 
and  degree  of  popularity  before  xinknown.*  As  might 
have  been  expected,  he  had  raany  folio wers,  each  of 
whom  sought  to  have  a  fashionable  audience.  Such  audi- 
ences  were  soon  systematically  provided.  They  were,  in 
fact,  coUected,  arranged,  and  seated  by  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  preacher  himself,  —  generally  by  those 
who,  from  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  had  an  interest  in 
his  success  ;  and  then  the  crowds  thus  gathered  were 
induced  in  different  ways  to  express  their  approbation  of 
the  more  e.laborate  passages  in  his  discourse.  From  this 
time,  and  in  this  way,  religious  dignity  disappeared  from 
the  Spanish  pulpit,  and  whatever  there  was  of  valué  in 
its  eloquence  was  confined  to  two  forms,  —  the  leaVned 
discussions,  often  in  Latin,  addressed  to  bodies  of  ecclesi- 
astics,  and  the  extemporaneous  exhortations  addressed  to 
the  lower  classes  ;  —  the  latter  popular  and  vehement  in 
their  tone,  and,  by  their  coarseness,  often  unworthy  of 
the  solemn  subjects  they  touched.' 

6  WhUe  Parayicioo  was  at  the  helght  of  by  an  aiionymoiu  writer,  who  aocosed  him 

hi8  success,  a  modest  treatise  od  Pulpit  of  plagiarísm  as  well  as  bad  taste,  and  it 

Oratory,  chiefly  w^Jth  reference  to  its  re-  was  defended  by  Juan  de  Jauregui  in  a 

ligious  character,  appeared,  in  which  tbe  tract,  the   same  year,   dedicated  to   the 

cultUmo  of  the  time  is  treated  wtth  great  Conde  Duque  de  Olivares.    See  Spanish 

sererity,  as  a  mere  resultof  personal  yanity,  translation    oí  this   History,   Tom.    III. 

which,  in  many  cases,  I  doubt  not,  it  was.  p.  552.    The  fact,  howeyer,  that  Capmany, 

See  **  Súmulas  de  Documentos  de  la  Pre-  in  his  flve  important  yolumes  deyoted  to 

dicacion   Evangélica,  por  el  P.    Maestro  Spanish   eloquence,    (**  Teatro    Historico- 

Juan  Rodrigues,  Presbítero,"  Sevilla,  1640,  critico  de  la  Eloquenoia  EspañoU,"  Ma- 

4to,  Chap.  X.  drid,  1786-94,  5  tom.,  8vo,)  has  been  able 

*  For    Paravicino    and  his  school,  see  to  flnd  nothing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

Sedaño  (Parnaso    Español,    Tom.    Y.   p.  either  in  the  way  of  forensic  oraUons  or 

xlviii.),  Baena  (Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  II.  popular  pulpit  eloquence,  with  which  to 

p.  389),  and  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  flll  his  pages,  but  is  obliged  to  resort  to 

p.  612),  who  speaks  as  if  he  had  often  the  eloquent  prose  of  history  and  philoso- 

heard    Paravicino^s   eloquence,   and    wit-  phy,  of   ethics  and  religious  asceticism, 

nessed  its  effects.    E  contra  is  Figueroa,  tells  at  once,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken, 

who,  in  his"  Pasagero,"  (1617,  Alivio  IV.,)  the  tale  of  the  deficiencies  in  Castiliaa 

is  severe  upon  the  preachers  and  audiences  eloquence,  as  the  word  eloquence  is  un- 

of  Madrid.    Paravicino^s  "  Panegyrico  Fu-  derstood  in  English.    A  similar   renuurk 

neral,"  1625,  on  Philip  III.,  was  attacked  may  be  made  conceming  his  treatise  on 
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;   Tuming  now  to  Spanish  epistolary  correspondence,  we 
fínd  little  that  requires  notice  as  a  portion  of  the 
eoírespond-  elegant  literature  of  the  country.    The  heartiness 
*"**•  of  a  simpler  age  gives,  indeed,  a  charm  to  such 

letters  as  those  which  claim  to  have  been  written  by  Cib- 
dareal,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  those  of  Pulgar  and  Diego 
de  Valora.  Later,  the  despatches  of  Columbus,  in  which 
he  made  known  to  the  world  his  vast  discoveries,  are  oc- 
casionally  marked  by  the  fervor  of  an  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  his  great  subject ;  and  those  of  his  qneen  and  patrón, 
though  few  in  number  and  less  interesting,  are  quite  as 
characteristic  and  quite  as  true-hearted. 

But,  with  the  stately  court  brought  from  the  North  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  all  this  was  changed.  Added  forms, 
and  more  than  the  oíd  national  gravity,  passed  into  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  and  infected  the  style  of  the 
commonest  correspondence.  Graceful  familiarity  disap- 
peared  from  the  letters  of  friends,  and  even  private  affec- 
tions  and  feelinge  were  either  seldom  expressed,  or  were 
so  covered  up  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recognized.  Thus, 
what  was  most  valued  in  this  department  at  the  time, 
and  for  a  century  afterwards,  were  Guevara's 
ii  Qolden  Epistles/'  which  are  only  formal  dis- 
sertations,  and  the  "Epistles''  of  Avila,  which  are  ser* 
mons  in  disguise,  that  moved  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men  because  they  were  such  earnest  exhortations  to  a 
religious  life.'' 

Eloqoence  as  an  art,  —  "  Filosofla  de  la  (See  pp.  861-383.)     Seyeral  letters  ad- 

Bloquencia,"  8vo,  Madrid,  1776,  and  Xon-  dressed  to  Columbas,  and  marked  with  her 

don,  1812.  spirit  rather  than  that  of  her  husband, 

Oapmanj,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  though  signed  by  both  of  them,  may  be 
besides  his  literary  works,  fbr  several  feen  in  the  second  volóme  of  Navarrete, 
works  in  History  and  PoUties,  was  bom  at  (Yiages,  etc.,)  which  is  rich  in  such  cu- 
Barcelona  in  1748,  and  died  in  1818.    See  rious  doouments. 

Fallecimiento  de  D.  Antonio  Capmany  y  Juan  de  Taciar,  a  Biscayan,  published, 

Montpalau,  Madrid,  1816,  pp.  28.  in  1669,  a  sort  of  complete  letter-writer, 

7  These  writers  have  all  been  mentloned  which  he  dedicated  to  the  well-known 
earlier,  (see  ante.  Yol.  I.  pp.  866,  II.  17,  Prince  of  Eboli,  at  whose  request  it  was 
etc.,)  except  Queen  Isabolla,  whose  letters  prepared.  It  seems,  from  Stirling's  ac- 
are bestfoundinClemencin'sezcelIentwork  count  of  it,  to  have  been  a  curious  book  j 
on  her  character  and  times,  fllllng  the  sijcth  but  I  never  saw  it,  and  do  not  suppose  that 
volume  of  the  "  Memorias  de  la  Academia  it  had  so  much  influence  on  letter-writing 
de  la  Historia."  They  are  addressed  to  in  Spain  as  Ouevara's  Oolden  Epistles, 
her  confessor,  Hernando  de  Talavera,  and  published  thirty  years  before.  Artista  o» 
stroDgly  iUustrate  both  her  prudence  and  Spain,  1848,  Yol.  IlL  p.  1341. 
her  submission  to  ecclesiastlcal  influences. 
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From  these  remarks,  however,  we  ehould  except  poiv 
tions  of  the  correspondence  of  Zurita,  the  histo- 
rian, extending  over  the  last  thirty  yeare  of  his  "**** 
Ufe,  and  ending  in  1682,  just  before  his  death.  They  give 
ns  the  business-like  intercourse  of  a  man  of  letters,  car- 
ried  on  with  all  classes  of  society,  from  ministers  of  state 
and  the  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm  down  to  pei^- 
sons  distinguished  only  because  they  \?ere  occupied  in 
studies  like  his  own.  The  number  of  letters  in  this  coUec- 
tion  is  large,  amounting  to  above  two  hundred.  More 
of  them  are  from  Antonio  Agustin,  Archbishop  of  Tarra- 
gona, an  eminent  scholar  in  Spanish  history  and  civil  law, 
than  from  any  other  person  ;  but  the  most  interesting  are 
from  Zurita  himself,  from  his  friend  Ambrosio  Morales, 
from  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  historian,  Argote  de  Molina, 
the  antiquarian,  and  Fernán  Nuñez,  the  Greek  Com- 
msuider.  Each  of  these  series  is  marked  by  something 
characteristic  of  its  author,  and  all  of  them,  taken  to- 
gether,  show  more  familiarly  the  interior  condition  of  a 
scholar's  life  in  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  than  it 
can  be  found  anywhere  else.* 

But  the  principal  exception  to  be  made  in  favor  of 
Spanish  epistolary  correspondence  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Antonio  Pérez,  secretary  of  Philip  the  Second,  Antonio 
and  for  some  time  his  favorito  minister.  His  ^«'«■• 
&ther,  who  was  a  scholar,  and  made  a  translation  of  the 
"Odyssey,''  ®  had  been  in  the  employment  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  so  that  the  younger  Pérez  inherited  somewhat  of 
the  court  influence  which  was  then  so  important ;  but  hia 
rapid  advancement  was  owing  to  his  own  genius,  and  to  a 

«  The  correspondence  of  Zurita  and  his  quently,  when  he  had  translated  the  ro- 

frtends  is  to  be  soaght  in  the  **•  Progresos  maining  eleven  books,  he  dedicated  the 

de  la  Historia  en  el  Beyno  de  Aragón,"  by  whole  anew  to  Philip  as  king,  (Anvers, 

Diego  Josef  Dormer,  (Zaragoza,  1680,  folio,)  1656, 12m<>,)  correcting  and  amending  the 

and  especially  pp.  862  -  568,  which  are  flrst  part  carefully.    Lope  de  Vega  (in  hi« 

entirely  given  up  to  it.  Dorotea,  Acto  IV.  se.  8)  praises  the  ver- 

»  "  La  TJlyxea  de  Homero,"  etc.,   por  slon  of  Peres  ;  but,  like  most  of  the  Span- 

Gonzalo  Peres,  (Venecia,  1553, 18mo,)  is  in  ish  translations  from  the  ancients  in  the 

blank  verse  ;  but  in  this  edition  xre  have  sixteenth  century,  it  shows  little  of  the 

only  the  first  thirteen  books,  with  a  dedi-  spirit  of  the  original.    A  good  life  of  Gon- 

cstion  to  Philip  the  Prinoe,  whose  chief  salo   Peres,    by   Esteban   de    Arteaga   y 

secretary  Gonsalo  Peres  then  was,  as  his  Lopes,  is  to  be  found  in  Salva  y  Baranda, 

íM)n  Antonio  was  afterwards  secretary  of  Documentos    Inéditos,   Svo,   Tom.  XUI., 

tbe  same  PhlUp  on  the  throne.    Subse-  1849,  pp.  531-549. 
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love  of  intrigue  and  adventure,  which  seemed  to  be  a  part 
of  his  nature.  At  last,  in  16Í8,  at  the  command  of  his 
master,  he  not  unwillingly  bronght  about  the  murder  of 
Escovedo,  a  pereon  high  in  the  confidence  of  Don  John 
of  Austria,  whose  growing  influence  it  was  thought  worth 
while  thus  to  destroy  ;  —  a  crime  which,  perpetrated  as 
itwas  in  consequence  of  the  official  connection  of  the 
secretary  with  the  monarch,  brought  Pérez  to  the  very 
height  of  his  favor. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  guilty  agent  became  as 
unwelcome  to  his  guilty  master  as  their  victim  had  been. 
A  chango  in  their  relations  followed,  cautiously  brought 
on  by  the  unscrupulous  king,  but  deep  and  fatal.  At 
first,  Philip,  whose  murder  of  Montigny  had  made  him 
an  adept  in  crime,  permitted  Pérez  to  be  pursued  by  the 
kinsmen  of  the  murdered  man,  and  afterwards,  contriving 
plausible  pretexts  for  hiding  his  motives,  began  himself 
to  join  in  the  persecution.  Eleven  long  years  the  wretch- 
ed  courtier  was  watched,  vexed,  and  imprisoned  at  Ma- 
drid ;  and  once,  at  least,  he  was  subjected  to  cruel  bodily 
tortures.  When  he  could  endure  this  no  longer>  he  fled 
to  Aragón,  the  kingdom.from  which  his  family  originated, 
whose  freer  political  constitution  did  not  permit  him  to  be 
crushed  in  secret.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  Philip, 
and,  for  an  instant,  seems  to  have  disconcerted  his  dark 
schemes.  But  his  resources  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency.  He  pursued  Pérez  to  Saragossa,  and,  finding  the 
regular  means  of  justice  unequal  to  the  demands  of  his 
vengeance,  caused  his  victim  to  be  seized  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion,  under  the  absurd  charge  of  heresy.  But  this,  again, 
in  the  form  in  which  Philip  found  it  necessary  to  proceed, 
was  a  violation  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  people  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and  released 
Pérez  from  prison ;  —  a  consequence  of  his  measures, 
which,  perhaps,  was  neither  unforeseen  by  Philip  ñor  un- 
welcome to  him.  At  any  rate,  he  immediately  sent  an 
army  into  Aragón,  sufficient  not  only  to  overwhelm  all 
open  resistance,  but  to  strike  a  terror  that  should  prevent 
futuro  opposition  to  his  will ;  and  the  result,  besides  a 
vast  number  of  rich  confiscations  to  the  royal  treasury, 
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was  the  condemnation  of  sixty-eight  persona  of  distinc- 
tion  to  death  by  the  Inquisition,  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  nearly  everything  that  remained  of  the  long-cherished 
Hberties  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  Pérez  escaped  secretly  from  Saragossa,  as 
he  had  before  escaped  from  Madrid,  and,  wandering  over 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  sought  refage 
in  Bearn,  at  the  little  court  of  Catherine  of  Bourbon,  sis- 
ter  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Public  policy  caused  him  to  be 
well  received  both  there  and  in  France,  where  he  after- 
wards  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  long  exile.  During 
the  troubles  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  he  instinctively 
went  to  England,  and,  while  there,  was  much  with  Essex, 
and  became  more  familiar  with  Bacon  than  the  wise  and 
pious  mother  of  the  fu  ture  Chancellor  thought  it  well  one 
so  proflígate  as  Pérez  should  be."  Philip,  who  could  ill 
endure  the  idea  of  having  such  a  witness  of  his  crimes 
intriguing  at  the  courts  of  his  great  enemies,  endeavored 
to  have  Pérez  assassinated  bóth  in  París  and  London,  and 
failed  more  from  accident  than  from  want  of  well-con- 
certed  plans  to  accomplish  his  object. 

At  last  came  peace  between  England  and  France  on 
one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other ;  and  Pérez  ceased  to  be 
a  person  of  consequence  to  those  who  had  so  long  used 
him.  Henry  the  Fourth,  indeed,  with  his  customary  good 
nature,  still  indulged  him  even  in  very  extravagant  modes 
of  Ufe,  which  rather  rescmbled  those  of  a  prince  than  of 
an  exile.  But  his  claims  were  so  unreasonable,  and  were 
urged  with  such  boldness  and  pertinacity,  that  everybody 
wearied  of  him.  He  therefore  fell  into  unhonored  pov- 
erty,  and  dragged  out  the  miserable  life  of  a  neglected 
and  ruined  courtier  till   1611,  when  he  died  at  París. 

10  Of  his  residence  in  England  pleaaant  yet  so  long  m  he  pities  not  himself;  but 

and  coñoiu  notices  may  be  (bund  in  Uie  keepeth  that  bloody  Peres,  yea,  as  a  ooach- 

flrst  rolóme  of  Birch's  Memoirs  of  the  companion  and  bed-compañion ;  a  proad, 

Beignof  QueenEUsabeth,  1754,  and,  among  pro&ne,  costly  féUow,  whose  being  about 

other  things,  a  letter,  at  p.  148,  from  Lord  him  I  yerily  fear  the  Lord  Ood  doth  mis- 

Bacon's  mother  to  her  son  Anthony,  in  like  and  doth  lees  bless  your  brother  in 

which  the  stem  oíd  lady  seems  much  dis-  credit  and  othenrise  in  health  ;  —  surely 

turfoed  that  her  son  Francis  —  of  whose  I  am  utterly  disoouraged  and  make  coo- 

ftature  greatness  she  had  no  visión — ^ould  science  farther  to  undo  myself  to  maintidn 

asfloeiate  with  a  man  so  unprincipled  as  such  wretohes  as  he  is,  that  never  loved 

Seres.    She  says :  "  I  pity  your  brother  *,  your  brother  but  for  his  own  oredit*' 
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Pour  years  later,  the  Inquisition,  which  had  cansed  him 
to  be  burnt  in  eflSgy  as  a  heretic,  reluctantly  did  him  the 
imperfect  justice  of  removing  their  anathemas  from  his 
memory,  and  thus  permitted  his  children  to  enter  into 
civil  rights,  of  which  nothing  but  the  most  shameless  vio- 
lence  had  ever  deprived  them. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment,  Pérez  began  to 
write  the  letters  that  are  still  extant ;  and  their  seríes 
never  stops  till  we  approach  the  períod  of  his  death. 
Some  of  them  are  to  his  wife  and  children  ;  others,  to  Gil 
de  Mesa,  his  confidential  friend  and  agent ;  and  others,  to 
persons  high  in  place,  from  whose  influence  he  hoped  to 
gain  favor.  His  Narratives,  or  '*  Eelations,''  as  he  calis 
them,  and  his  "  Memorial "  on  his  own  case,  occasionally 
involve  other  letters,  and  are  themselves  in  the  nature  of 
long  epistles,  written  with  great  talent  and  still  greater 
ingenuity,  to  gain  the  favor  of  his  judges  or  of  the 
world.  AU  these,  some  of  which  his  position  forbade 
him  ever  to  send  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed,  he  carefully  preserved,  and  during  his  exile  pub- 
lished  them  from  time  to  time  to  suit  his  own  political 
purposes  ;  —  at  first  anonymously,  or  under  the  assumed 
ñame  of  Raphael  Peregrino  ;  afterwards  under  the  seem- 
ing  editorship  of  his  friend  Mesa ;  and  finally,  without 
disguise  of  any  sort,  dedicating  them  to  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  to  the  Pope. 

Their  number  is  large,  amounting  in  the  most  ampie 
coUection  to  above  a  thousand  pages.  The  best  are  those 
that  are  most  familiar ;  for  even  in  the  slightest  of  them,  as 
when  he  is  sending  a  present  of  gloves  to  Lady  Rich,"  or 
a  few  new-fashioned  toothpicks  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
there  is  a  nice  preservatión  of  the  Caatilian  propríeties  of 
expression.  Many  of  them  sparkle  with  genius ;  some- 
tímes  most  unexpectedly,  though  not  always  in  good  taste. 
Thus,  to  his  innocent  wife,  shamefully  kept  in  prison  dur- 
ing his  exile,  he  says :  "  Though  you  are  not  allowed  to 
write  to  me,  or  to  enjoy  what  to  the  absent  is  the  breath 
of  life  ;  yet  here  [in  Franco]  there  is  no  punishment  for 

11  ThiB  íb  the  Lady  Bich  so  mach  oonnected  with  the  disappointments  and  ioitowi 
of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney^B  Ufe. 
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the  promp tinga  of  natural  affection.  I  answer,  therefore, 
what  I  hear  in  the  spirit,  your  complaints  of  the  punish- 
ment  laid  on  your  own  virtues  and  on  the  innocence  of 
your  chüdren,  —  complaints  which  reach  me  from  that 
asylum  of  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  which 
you  now  lie.  But  when  I  listen,  it  seems  as  if  I  ought  to 
hear  you  no  less  with  my  outward  ears,  just  as  the  words 
and  cries  that  come  firom  the  caves  under  the  earth  only 
resound  the  louder,  as  they  are  roUed  up  to  us  from  their 
dark  hiding-places.'' "  And  again,  when  speaking  of  the 
cruel  conduct  of  his  judges  to  his  family,  he  breaks  out : 
"  But  let  them  not  be  deceived.  Their  victims  may  be 
imprisoned  and  loaded  with  irons  ;  but  they  have  the  two 
mightiest  advocates  of  the  earth  to  defend  them,  —  their 
innocence  and  their  wrongs.  For  neither  could  Cicero 
ñor  Demosthenes  so  pierce  the  ears  of  men,  ñor  so  stir 
up  their  minds,  ñor  so  shake  the  frame  of  things,  as  can 
these  two,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  especial  privilege 
to  stand  forever  in  his  presence,  to  cry  for  justice,  and  to 
be  witnesses  and  advocates  for  one  another  in  whatsoever 
he  has  reserved  for  his  own  awfal  judgment."  ^ 

The  letters  of  Pérez  are  in  a  great  variety  of  styles, 
from  the  cautious  and  yet  fervent  appeals  that  he  made  to 
Philip  the  Second,  down  to  the  gallant  dotes  he  wrote  to 
court  ladies,  and  the  overflowings  of  his  heart  to  his 
young  children.  But  they  are  all  written  in  remarkably 
idiomatic  Oastilian,  and  are  rendered  interesting  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  each  class  there  is  a  strict  observ- 
ance  of  such  conventional  forms  as  were  required  by  the 
relative  social  positions  of  the  author  and  his  correspond- 
ents." 

u  Obras,  Ginerra,  1654, 12mo,  p.  1078.  ronised  him  and  is  flattered  extravagantly 

u  n>id.,  p.  90.  in  the  dedicatíon.    This  was  as  early  as 

i4Tbefiratpublicationoftbel2e;actone«  1604,   for  Mignet  (p.  848,  note)  cites  a 

of  Antonio  Peres  may  have  been  in  the  translation  of  it  into  Dntch,  published  in 

very  rare  yolume  entitled  "Pedamos  de  that  year  in  the  Low  Coóntries,  which 

Bistoria,  ec,  Impreso  en  León,"  s.  a.,  in  had  then  been  so  long  in  rebellion  against 

nnall  4to,  389  pages,  besides  the  prefo-  Spain.     But  I  believe  that  the  sepárate 

tory    and   supplementary  matter.     It  is  Relaciones  of  what  happened  at  Sara- 

dedicated  to  Essex,  and  was,  jndging  from  gossa  on  the  24th  of  May  and  the  24th  of 

the  type  and  paper,  printed  in  England,  September,  1691,  had  been  printed  earlier 

where  Peres  then  lived,  and  perhaps  at  and  ciroulatedto  stir  updiscontentathome. 

the  expense  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  who  pat-  In  any  eyent,  however,  the  **  Relaciones," 
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The  letters  of  Santa  Teresa,  who  was  a  contemporary 
Santa  ^^  *^®  secretarj  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  died 

Teresa.  j^  1582,  are  entirely  different ;  for  while  nothing 
can  be  more  practical  and  worldly  than  those  of  Pérez, 
the  letters  of  the  devout  nun  are  entirely  spiritual.  She 
believed  herself  to  be  inspired,  and  therefore  wrote  with 
an  air  of  authority,  which  is  almost  always  solemn  and  im- 
posing,  but  which  sometimes,  through  its  very  boldness 
and  freedom  from  all  restraint,  becomes  easy  and  graceful. 
Her  talents  were  versatile  and  her  perceptions  acute.  To 
each  of  her  many  correspondents  she  says  something  that 
seems  suited  to  the  occasion  on  which  she  is  consulted ;  — 
a  task  not  easy  for  a  nun  who  lived  forty-seven  years  in 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  during  that  time  was  called 
upon  to  give  advice  to  archbishops  and  bishops,  to  wise 
and  able  statesmen  like  Diego  de  Mendoza,  to  men  of 
genius  like  Luis  de  Granada,  to  persons  in  prívate  life  who 
were  in  deep  affliction  or  in  great  danger,  and  to  women 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  daily  lives.  Her  letters  fiU 
four  volumes,  and  though,  in  general,  they  are  only  to  be 
regarded  as  fervent  exhortations  or  religious  teachings, 

as  they  are  oommonly  called,  were  printed  nsed  to  etir  up  the  people  of  Saragossa. 

again,  but  with   numeróos  changes  and  The  Uves  of  Peres  in  Baena  (Tom.  I.,  1789, 

additions,  at  Paris,  in  1698,  4to,  pp.  816,  p.  121)  and  Latassa  (Bib.  Noy.,  Tom.  II., 

besides  the  prefatory  and  supplementary  1799,  p.  108)  show  howafraid  men  of  letters 

matter,  among  which  last  are  letters  of  were,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

Pérez,  etc.    At  this  time,  howeyer,  being  century,  to  approach  any  subject  thus  con- 

in   France,   he  dedicates  his    volume  to  nected  with  royalty.    The  worlcs  of  Peres 

Henry  lY. ;  but  in  my  copy,  with  a  sepa-  are  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Index  Expur- 

rate  pagination,  is  also  a  dedication  to  the  gatorius  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  last, — in 

Pope  and  the  CoUege  of  Cardinals,  which  1790  and  1806.    The  letters  of  Peres  to 

was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  go  (instead  of  Essex  are  in  pretty  good  Latin,  and  out  of 

the  one  to  Henry  lY.)  in  the  copies  sent  to  his  Spanish  works  there  were  early  made 

Bome.    Indeed,  Pérez  seems  to  have  al-  two  or  three  collections  of  acute  and  strik- 

ways  published  his  works  with  changes  to  ing  aphorisms,  which  have  been  seyeral 

suit  the  place  and  the  time  where  they  times  printed.    There  are  many  M8.  le&> 

appeared  ;  but  the  most  complete  collection  ters  of  Pérez  at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere, 

is  that  of  Ghineya,  1654,  12mo,  pp.  1126.  referred  to  by  Mignet,  and  there  is  in  the 

His   life   is   admirably  discussed   by  M.  Boyal  Library  at  Paris  an  important  po- 

Mignet,  in  his  "  Antonio  Pérez  et  Phi-  litical  treatise  which  bears  hia  ñame,  but 

lippe  II."  (2de  édit,  Paris,  1846).    The  which,  though  strongly  marked  with  his 

work  of  Salyador  Bermudez  de   Castro,  acuteness  and  brillianoy,  Ochoa  hesitates 

entitled  "  Antonio  Pérez,  Estudios  Histíri-  to  attribute  to  him.    It  is,  however,  I  be- 

cos,"  (Madrid,  1841,  8yo,)  would  be  better  lieye,  his.    (See   Ochoa,  Manuscritos  £s- 

if  the  anthor  had  not  permitted  himself  to  pañoles,    pp.    168  - 166  ;  and  Semanario 

Indulge  in  fictions,  such  as  bailad  poetry.  Erudito,  Tom.  YIII.  pp.  245  and   250.) 

which  he  calis  the  poetry  of  Peres,  and  Further  accounts  of  Pérez  are  to  be  foond 

which  he  giyes  as  part  of  the  means  Pérez  ín  Llórente,  Tom.  IIL  pp.  816  -  875. 
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still,  by  the  puríty,  beauty,  and  womanly  grace  of  their 
style,  they  may  fairly  claim  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
epistolary  literature  of  her  country.^* 

Some  portiona  of  the  correspond'ence  of  Bartolomé  de 
Argensola  about  1626,  of  Lope  de  Vega  before  ^^gensoia, 
1630,  and  of  Quevedo  a  little  later,  have  been  pre-  ^p©  de 
served  to  us  ;  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  in  Quevedo, 
amount  to  have  much  valué.     Of  Cáscales,  the  a!S^^ 
rhetorician,  we  have  more.     In  1634,  he  printed  ®®"** 
three  Decades  of  Letters  ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely  de- 
voted  to  discussions  of  points  that  involve  learned  lore  ; 
and,  even  where  they  are  not  such,  they  are  stiflf  and 
formal.     A  few  by  Nicolás  Antonio,  the  literary  historian, 
who  died  in  1684,  are  plain  and  business-like,  but  are  writ- 
ten  in  a  hard  style,  that  prevents  them  from  being  in- 
teresting.     Those  of  Solís,  who  closes  up  the  century  and 
the  period,  are  better.    They  are  such  as  belong  to  the  in- 
tercourse  of  an  oíd  man,  left  to  struggle  through  the  last 
years  of  a  long  life  with  poverty  and  misfortune,  and  ex- 
press  the  feelings  becoming  his  situation,  both  with  philo- 
sophical  calmness  and  Chrístian  resignation.^^ 


u  "  Cartas  de  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesús,** 
Madrid,  1793, 4  tom.,  4to,— chiefly  written 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 

Seven  letters  of  Juan  de  la  Sal,  Bíshop 
of  Bona,  in  1616,  to  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  may  be  found  in  the  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Españoles  (Tom.  XXXYI.,  1866), 
and  are  worth  notice.  They  concern  the 
fiincies  or  pretensions  of  a  secular  clérigo^ 
named  Francisco  Mendes,  who  said  he 
shonld  die  on  a  certain  day,  but  survived 
several  months,  and  then  died,  it  was 
thought,  of  mortification  at  the  failure  of 
his  prophecy,  and  eight  years  aftenrards 
was  bumt  in  elEDgy  by  the  Inquisition  as 
an  impostor.  He  was  probably,  as  Don 
Juan  thought,  only  a  crasy  man,  who  ut- 
tered  a  rast  deal  of  nonsense,  and  who 
attracted  more  attention  by  his  claims  to 
miraculous  foresight  than  they  deserved. 
The  letters  are  plain  and  simple,  with  a 
little  humor  and  much  good-sense,  but  not 
otherwise  remarkable. 

K  The  letters  of  Argensola  are  in  the 
**  Cartas  de  Varios  Autores  Españoles,"  by 
Mayans  y  Sisear,  (Valencia,  1773,  6  tom., 

VOL.  m.  8 


l&no,) — itself  a  monnment  of  the  por 
erty  of  Spanish  literature  in  that  depart- 
ment  firom  which  it  attempts  to  make  a 
ooUeotion,  since  by  ftir  the  greater  part  of 
it  consists  of  <Aá  printed  dedications,  for- 
mal epistles  of  approbation  that  had  been 
prefized  to  books  when  they  were  flrst 
published.  Uves  of  authors  that  had  senred 
as  prefáces  to  their  works,  etc.  The  letters 
ot  Queyedo  and  Lope  are  chiefly  (m  lit- 
erary subjects,  and  are  scattered  through 
their  respectiye  writings.  Those  of  An- 
tonio and  Solís  are  in  a  small  yolume 
published  by  Mayans  at  I^yons,  in  1733  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  those  at  the  end  of 
AntonÍo*s  **  Censura  de  Historias  Fabulo- 
sas," Madrid,  1742,  fol.  The  "Cartas 
Philologicas  "  of  Cáscales,  (of  which  there 
is  a  neat  edition  by  Sánchez,  Madrid,  1779, 
8yo,)  are  to  Spain  and  the  age  in  which 
they  were  written  what  the  terse  and  pleas- 
ant  letters  published  by  Melmoth,  under 
the  pseudonyme  <rf  Fitsosbome,  are  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  (Jeorge  II.,  —  an 
attempt  to  unite  as  much  leaming  as  the 
publio  would  bear  with   an  infusión  of 
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EPISTOLARY   CORRESPONDENCE. 


[PsBioD  n. 


But  no  writer  in  the  history  of  Spanish  epistoláry 
CprrespoBdence  can  be  compared  for  acuteness  and  brü- 
liancy  with  Antonio  Pérez,  or  fox  eloquence  with  Santa 
Teresa. 


lightsr  matter  i»  áiflonMioos  eonaected 
with  monils  and  mannen.  To  these  may 
be  added,  as  wilh  f  imilar  Imt  noC  equal 
pretensions,  tbe  "Bpistolas  Tartas**  of 
FeHx  de  Lacia  Espinosa,  or  Bspinossa  (4toi| 
1676)  *,  —  an  aotiior  already  notlced  fbr  his 
poor  sonnets,  («nte,  ToL  III.  p.  48,  note,) 
but  whose  letters,  Ukougb  they  are  rather 
lewned  essays  than  letters,  are  better  tbaa 
Biight  be  expectod  from  tbeir  períod.  They 
are  addressod  to  Nicolás  Antonio,  Josef 
PeMoer,  Joeef  Dormer,  and  other  scholars 
of  thm  time,  and  lomt  of  thtm  are  «oxioafl, 


for  their  recondite  researdi ;  ex.  gr.,  the 
twelfth,  on  the  ose  of  beverages  artiflcially 
oooled.  Bufe  the  tew  letfeers  of  Gonzalo 
Ajora,  of  the  time  of  Verdfaiand  the  Cath- 
ollc,  and  of  Francisco  Ortiz,  of  the  time  of 
Charles  T.,  thoogh  pressed  into  the  ser» 
Tice  Iqr  the  oolleetor  of  the  Epistolario 
Español  that  forms  YoL  XIIL  of  Ribade- 
neyra's  Biblioteca,  1860,  do  not  belong  in 
a  ooUection  of  the  epistoláry  correspond- 
ence  of  a  nation,  and  only  proye,  like  ttie 
ooUection  of  MayanS)  how  little  there  is  lo 
begatlMced. 
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HI8TOEI0AL  0OMPO8ITIOH.  —  ZURITA,  XOKALB8,  RIBADBNBTltA,  BI- 
OUKNZÁ,  XASIANA,  BAN]>OTAL»  HBRRBBA,  ABOBHSOLA,  THB  INCA 
GABCILASSO,  MBNDOZA,  MONOADA,  OOLOMA,  MBLO,  BAAYBDBA| 
80LÍS. — GBNBBAL  BBMABKS  ON  THB   BFAKIBH  HI8TORIAB8. 

The  fathers  of  Spanish  history,  as  distinguished  from 
Spanish  chronicling,  are  Zurita  and  Morales,  both  Historicaí 
of  whom,  educated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the^P**'^'' 
Fifth,  show  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  influences 
of  that  great  period  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  and 
both  of  whom,  añer  its  cióse,  prepared  and  published  their 
works  imder  the  happiest  auspices. 

Znríta  was  bom  in  Saragossa  in  1512,  and  died  there  in 
1580  ;  80  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  live  while 
the  political  privileges  of  his  native  kingdom  were 
yet  little  impaired,  and  to  die  just  before  they  were  effect- 
ually  broken  down.  His  father  was  a  favored  physician 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  accompanied  that  monarch 
to  Naples  in  1506.  The  son,  who  showed  from  early  youth 
a  great  facility  in  the  acqnisition  of  knowledge,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Alcalá,  where  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  have,  for  his  chief  instructor,  Fernán  Nuñez, 
who  was  commonly  called  the  Greek  Commander,  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  while  his  position  in  the  state  as 
a  member  of  the  great  family  of  the  Guzmans  made  him 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  his  personal 
acquisitions  and  talents  rendered  him  the  first  Greek 
scholar  of  his  age  and  country. 

As  the  eider  Zurita  continued  to  be  much  trusted  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  as  his  son's  connections  were  chiefly 
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with  persona  of  great  consideration,  thé"  progrese  of  the 
futuro  historian  was  at  first  rather  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  But  in  1548,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
honorable  to  him,  he  was  appointed  Historiographer  of 
Aragón  ;  being  elected  unanimously  by  the  free  Cortes  of 
that  kingdom  to  the  office,  which  they  had  just  established, 
and  as  a  candidato  for  which  he  had  to  encounter  the  most 
powerful  and  learned  competitors.  The  election  seems  to 
have  satisfied  his  ambition,  and  to  have  given  a  new  direc- 
tion to  his  life.  At  any  rate,  he  immediately  procured  a 
royal  warrant  to  examine  and  use  all  documents  needful 
for  his  purpose  that  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire.  Under  this  broad  authority  he  went  over  much  of 
Spain,  Consulting  and  examining  the  great  national  rec- 
ords át  Simancas,^  and  then  visited  Sicily  and  Naples, 
from  whose  monasterios  and  public  archives  he  obtained 
further  ampie  and  learned  spoils. 

The  result  was,  that  between  1662  and  1680  he  pub- 
lished,  in  six  folio  volumes,  ''The  Annals  of  Aragón,'' 
from  the  invasión  of  the  country  by  the  Arabs  to  1516  ;  the 
last  third  of  his  labor  being  entirely  given  to  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  for  which  ^he  recollections  of  his 
father's  life  at  the  court  of  that  monarch  probably  afforded 
some  of  the  most  interesting  materials.  The  whole  work 
is  more  important  for  Spanish  history  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it.  It  has  hardly  anything  of  the  monkish  cre- 
dulity  of  the  oíd  chronicles,  for  Zurita  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  always  concerned  in  the  stirring  interests-of  his 
time  ;  first,  from  having  been  intrusted  with  the  municipal 
affairs  of  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  next, 
from  being  charged  with  the  general  correspondence  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  finally,  from  his  duties  as  one  of  the 
secretarios  of  Philip  the  Second,  which  kept  him  much  at 
court  and  about  the  king's  person.  It  shows,  too,  not  un- 
frequently,  a  love  for  the  ancient  privileges  of  Aragón, 
and  a  genérosity  of  opinión  on  political  subjects,  remark- 

1  An  account  of  ttiis  remarkable  oollec-  found  in  the  "  Revista  Literaria  del  Espa> 

tion  of  records,  which  from  1561,  when  it  ñol,"  28  de  Julio,  1845.    It  is  very  curious. 

was  begun,  has  been  in  charge  of  one  and  The  first  suggestion   of   forming  national 

the  same  family,  who  preserve  a  tradition-  archives  is   due,   I  believe,  to  Cardinal 

ary  knowledge  of  its  resources,  may  be  ILimenes. 
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able  in  one  who  was  aware  that  whatever  he  wrote  would 
not  only  be  submitted  before  its  publication  to  the  censor- 
ship  of  jealous  rivals,  but  read  by  the  wary  and  severe 
monarch  on  whom  all  his  fortunes  depended,  and  to  whom, 
on  some  occasions,  he  has  been  accused  of  a  submission 
or  subserviency  inconsistent  with  his  independence  as  an 
historian ;  although,  perhaps,  not  more  than  was  needful  to 
insure  his  success  or  even  his  safety  as  such.^  Its  faults 
are  its  great  length  and  a  carelessness  of  style,  scarcely 
regarded  as  faults  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.* 

Morales,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Zurita,  and  defended 
him  from  one  of  his  assailants  in  a  tract  published 
at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of 


Morales. 


s  See  Oayangos,  Translaüon,  Tom.  in. 
p.  554. 

s  The  best  DoÜce  of  Gerónimo  de  Zorita 
is  the  one  at  the  end  of  Part  n.  Chap.  I. 
of  Prescott's  **  Verdinand  and  laabella  •,  >* 
— the  moBt  ampie  is  the  toüo  volame  of 
Diego  Josef  Dormer,  entitied  "  Progresos 
de  la  Historia  en  Aragón**  (Zaragoza, 
1680,  foUo) }  really  a  Ufe  of  Zurita,  pub- 
lished in  his  honor  by  the  Cortes  of  his 
native  kingd<Mn.  There  are  several  edi- 
tions  of  his  Annals ;  and  Latassa  (Bib. 
Nueva,  Tom.  L  pp.  858-873)  giyes  a  list 
of  above  forty  of  his  works,  nearly  all  un- 
pnblished,  and  none  of  them,  probably,  of 
much  valué,  except  his  History,  to  whioh, 
in  fact,  they  are  generally  subsidiary.  He 
held  several  offices  under  Philip  II.,  and 
there  is  a  leiter  to  him  from  the  king  in 
Pormer,  (p.  109,)  which  shows  that  he 
ei^oyed  much  of  the  royal  oonsideration  j 
though,  as  I  have  intímated,  and  as  may 
be  ftilly  seen  in  Dormer,  (láb.  n.  c.  2, 8, 4,) 
he  was  much  teased,  at  one  time,  by  the 
censors  of  his  History.  The  flrat  edition 
of  the  **  Anales  de  la  Corona  de  Aragón  ** 
was  published  in  different  years,  at  Sara- 
gossa,  between  1562  and  1580,  to  which  a 
Tolume  of  índices  was  added  in  1604, 
making  seven  volumes,  folio,  in  all.  The 
third  edition,  Zaragoza,  1610  - 1621, 7  tom. 
folio,  is  the  one  that  is  preferred. 

Another  volume  was  added  to  the  Annals 
of  Zurita  (Zaragoza,  1630,  fol.)  by  Bar- 
tolomé Leonardo  de  Argensola,  the  poet, 
who  brought  them  down  to  1520 ;  but  it  is 
too  difftise,  fiUing  above  eleven  hundred 
pages  with  the  events  of  only  four  years, 


—1616  to  1620,  —  and  is  less  wise  and  im. 
partial  than  Zarita*s  great  woric,  though 
better  written,  in  point  of  style.  In  its 
tum,  the  history  oí  Argensola  was  con- 
tinued  by  Fran.  Diego  de  Sayas,  in  hit 
**  Anales  de  Aragón,**  (fol.,  1667,)  in  a  man- 
ner  almost  equally  diffuse,  giving  above 
eight  hundred  pages  to  about  four  years 
more  j  L  e.  flrom  the  end  of  1520  to  1526. 
Sayas,  who  died  in  1680,  wrote  other  works, 
but  none,  I  think,  oí  consequenoe.  (La- 
tassa, Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  UI.  p.  551.)  Dor- 
mer,  who  did  so  much  for  Zurita  in  other 
ways,  published,  in  1697,  as  subsidlary  to 
Zurita's  greater  work,  a  folio  volume,  en- 
titied **  Anales  de  Aragón,  desde  1626 
hasta  1640,**  pp.  700 ;  but,  like  a  great 
many  other  historical  works  that  he  gave 
tothe  world,  it  is  chronicling  and  docu- 
mentary,  and  makes  little  pretensión  to 
style.    Dormer  died  in  1705. 

I  have  said  that  Zurita  was  employed  as 
secretary  of  Philip  n.,  firom  time  to  time  ; 
and  such  was  the  fitct.  But  this  title  often 
implied  little  except  the  right  of  the  person 
who  bore  it  to  recelve  a  modérate  salary 
from  the  public  treasury ; — a  circumstance 
which  I  mention  because  I  have  occasion 
frequently  to  notice  authors  who  were 
royal  secretarles  or  scribes,  from  the  time 
of  Baena,  the  Jew,  in  the  days  of  John  n., 
down  to  the  disappearanoe  of  the  Austrian 
family.  Thus  (Jonsalo  Peres  and  his  son 
Antonio  were  royal  secretarles ;  so  were 
the  two  Quevedos,  and  many  more.  In 
1605,  Philip  III.  had  twenty-nine  such 
secretarles.  Clemencin,  note  to  Don  Quix> 
ote,  Parte  II.  c.  47. 
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Aragón,"  was  bom  in  1513,  a  year  after  his  fiiend,  and 
died  in  1591,  having  survived  him  by  eleven  years.  He 
waB  educated  at  Salamanca,  and,  beeides  early  obtaining 
Church  preferments  and  distinctions,  rose  subsequently  to 
eminence  as  a  Professor  in  the  üniversity  of  Alcalá.  Bnt 
from  1510,  when  he  was  appointed  Historiographer  to  the 
Crown  of  Castile,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of 
the  History  begun  on  so  vast  a  scale  by  Ocampo,  whose 
work  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  in  some  degree  out  of 
regard  íor  the  memory  of  its  author. 

He  began  his  task,  however,  too  late.  He  was  already 
sixty-seven  years  oíd,  and  when  he  died,  eleven  years  ai- 
terwards,  he  had  been  able  to  bring  it  down  no  further 
than  to  the  unión  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  León,  in 
103 Y,  —  a  point  from  which  it  was  after wards  carried,  by 
Sandoval,  to  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Seventh,  in  1091, 
where  it  finally  stops.  Imperfect,  howe\  er,  as  is  the  por- 
tion  compiled  in  his  oíd  age  by  Morales,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  regard  it,  not,  indeed,  as  so  wise  and  well-weighed  an 
historical  composition  as  that  of  Zurita,  but  as  one  marked 
with  much  more  general  ability,  and  showing  a  much  more 
enlightened  spirit,  than  the  work  of  Ocampo^  to  which  it 
«erves  as  a  continuation.  Its  style,  unhappily,  is  wanting 
in  correctness  ;  —  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  noliced, 
eince  Morales  valued  himself  on  his  puré  Castilian,  both  as 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  high  caste,  ^id  as  the  nephew 
oí  Fernán  de  Oliva,  by  whom  he  was  educated,  and  whose 
works  he  had  published  because  they  had  done  so  much 
to  advance  prose  composition  in  Spain.^ 

4  The  History  of  Ambrosio  de  Morales  made  to  flll  twelve  yolvunes,  m  if  thej  be- 

was  flrst  published  in  three  folios,  Alcalá,  longed  to  eme  wwk,  to  which  is  giren  th^ 

1574-77 ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  nnsuitable  title  of  ««Corónioa  General  de 

Madrid,   1791,  in  sis  small  quartos,  to  España." 

which  are  oommonly  added  two  volnmes,  Morales,  in  his  youtti,  craelly  matilated 

dated  1792,  on  Spanish  Antiqoities,  and  his  person,  in  order  to  insore  a  priestly 

three  more,  dated  1793,  of  his  misoeUane-  purity  of  Ufé,  and  wellnigh  died  of  the 

ons  worlcs ;  —  the  whole  being  preceded  by  oonsequenoes. 

the  work  of  Ocampo,  in  two  yolomes,  al-  I  might  have  mentioned  here  the  **  Oo- 

ready  noticed,  and  followed  by  the  continu-  mentarlo  de  la  Querrá  de  Alemana  de  Luis 

ation  of  Sandoval,  in  one  volume,  a  work  of  de  Avila  y  Zuñiga,"  a  small  volume,  (An^ 

abont  equal  merit  with  that  of  Morales,  vers,  1660,  12mo,)  flrst  printed  in  1648, 

j»Qd  flrst  printed  at  Pamplona,  in  1615,  and  freqaently  afterwards,  in  Latin,  ItaU 

folio.  The  three  authors,  Ocampo,  Morales,  ian,  and  French,  as  well  as  in  Spai^sh. 

and  Sandoval,  taken  together,  are  thus  It  is   an  acoount   of  the    campaigus  of 
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Contemporary  with  both  Zurita  and  Morales,  bnt  far  in 
advance  of  both  of  them  as  a  writer  of  history,  was  the 
oíd  statesman,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  whose  fresh  and  vigor- 
-ons  ftccount  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  1568  we  have 
already  considered,  noticing  it  rather  at  the  period  when 
it  was  written  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth 
century,  when  it  was  first  given  to  the  world,  and  when 
Signenza,  Ribadenejra,  Mariana,  Sandoral,  and  Herrera 
had  already  appeared,  and  determined  the  character  which 
should  be  fínally  impressed  on  this  department  of  Spanish 
literatare. 

Of  this  gronp,  the  first  two,  who  devoted  themselyes  to 


Challes  Y.  in  Oemany,  in  1640  and  1M7, 
preiMured,  probably,  from  Information  ftir« 
nisbed  by  the  Smperor  himself,  (Navarra, 
Diálogos,  1667,  t  18,)  and  written  in  a 
natural,  bnt  by  no  means  polished,  Cas- 
tillan  style.  Parts  of  it  bear  Intemal  eri. 
Aence  of  haTing  been  composed  atüie  very 
time  of  the  events  they  record,  and  the 
whole  i8  evidently  the  work  of  one  of  the 
tbw  pezienal  triends  Charles  Y.  erer  had  } 
one,  however,  vho  does  not  appear  to 
mach  advantage  in  the  prívate  letters  tít 
Gaillaume  Yan  Male,  prlnted  by  the  Bel- 
gian BüOiophlles, in  1848.  8ee«»U«,  YoL 
L  p.  460,  note. 

PeWeer  de  Tovar,  in  his  ^Gloria  ^ 
Sspaáa,**  (4to,  1660,  p.  M,)  apeales  af  tha 
u  Comentarlo  "  as  if  it  were  reafly  the  work 
of  Charles  Y.,  and  Cabrera,  in  his  tieatlse 
**  Be  Historia  para  entunderla  y  «serivir- 
la,"  (1611,  £  7.  b.)  intimates  the  same 
thing  j  bnt  the  aoeooBt  oí  Hararr»  is  mora 
likety  to  be  trae.  Btill,  that  Charles  ar- 
ranged  eommentaries  oa  liis  own  niga 
seems  oertaln,  and  it  is  CAlwntely  probabte 
that  Philip  IL  áeetroyed  them.  Bni  they 
wereoompiled  by  hiaoself  and  Yan  Male, 
and  had nottaing  todo  with  the  Oeiunen- 
taries  of  Avila,  thoogh  fh^  may  have 
given  risa  to  the  mistaka  and  confusión. 
(GMhard,  ««Betraite  et  Mort  de  Charlea 
Y.,**  Ton.  IL,  1866,  p.  c^dvi.)  Both  Yan 
Male  and  Avila  were  rnnoh  abottt  Ae  per- 
aoa  of  Charlea  Y.  His  attaduaent  to  both 
saemsto  haré  coatiniiedto  the  last  Avifat 
had  an  estáte  by  his  wife  at  Plasenda, 
near  Tosté,  and  lived  there  wfaile  the  Ekn- 
peror  was  in  the  conyent ;  risited  his  oíd 
Bastar  oflen }  and  was  one  oí  the  fsw  per- 
•ona  oí  consideration  and  ramk  who  wiece 


poond  iúB  deatb-bed  and  who  moomed  at 
his  funeral.  One  day,  we  .are  UM,  when 
the  Emperor  had  dined  sparlngly  at  the 
convent  en  capón,  Ite  said,  **  Pot  away  the 
rest  of  it  for  Don  Luis  ;  —  perhaps  we  shall 
have  nothing  dse  to  give  him.**  And,  on 
another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  **  Comen- 
tario,** he  said,  **Alexander  acbieved 
greater  things  than  I  have,  but  he  had  not 
80  good  a  ohronider.**  Yera  y  Figueroa, 
Yida  y  Hechos  de  Carlos  Y.  (Madrid, 
1664,  4to,  ir.  125,  120, 180,)— a  pleasant, 
goBsiping  book,  but  ftiU  of  the  Intoleranoe 
aod&lae  toyalty  of  its  age. 

There  is  a  Germán  trandation  of  the 
**  Comentario,**  poblished  with  the  title 
**  Gesohiehte  des  Schmalkaldiaohen  Kriegea 
nach  Don  Luis  de  Avila  y  Znfiiga,**  (Berün, 
1868^  whidí  seems  to  be  carelúly  done. 
Biobertson  nsed  the  Latin  verijón  ot  poor 
Yan  Male,  printed  in  1660.  He  might, 
however,  if  lie  had  been  carióos  in  soeh 
■M^ers,  have  fbond  an  English  one  fcinted 
in  1666,  of  which  Mr.  Stirting  has  a  copy 
in  his  very  predoos  ccrilection.  It  was 
I  Oiink,  by  John  WUkinson,  and  is 
in  Dibdin*s  Ames,  1819,  YoL  lY. 
p.  427.  The  origfaial  is  repnblished  in 
the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Españolea,  Tom. 
XXL,  1862.  — I  have  an  Italian  traos- 
lation  of  k  printed  at  Yenioe  in  1648,  tho 
very  year  of  its  appearance  in  Bpaídsh, 
and  only  one  or  two  years  afber  the  eventa 
it  recorda.  It  may  be  here  added,  that 
Stirting,  in  a  pleasant  and  interesting  traot 
printed  for  the  Philobiblon  Soeiety,  Lon- 
don,  1866,  and  entlUed  "  Notiees  of  the 
Emperor  Charies  Y.  in  1666  and  1666,** 
has  some  curióos  facts  alxMít  AvUa. 
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Siguema. 


ecclesiastical  history,  and  entered  into  the  religious  dis- 
Ribade-  cussioiiB  of  their  time,  were,  perhaps,  originally 
neyra.  the  most  prominent.  Ribadeneyra,  one  of  the 
early  and  efficient  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  dis- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  "  History  of  the  Schism  in  the 
English  Church,"  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
by  his  ''  Lives  of  the  Saints/'  Siguenza,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  St.  Jerome,  was  no  lesa  faithful 
to  the  brotherhood  by  whom  he  was  adopted  and  honored, 
as  his  life  of  their  founder  and  his  history  of  their  Order 
abundantly  prove.  Both  were  men  of  uncommon  gifts, 
and  wrote  with  a  manly  and  noble  eloquence  ;  the  first 
with  more  richness  and  fervor,  the  last  with  a  more  sim- 
ple dignity,  but  each  with  the  earnest  and  trusting  spirit 
of  his  peculiar  faith.* 

Prom  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  however,  neither 
of  them  rose  to  bo  the  great  historian  of  his  country  ;  — 
an  honor  which  belongs  to  Juan  de  Mañana,  a 
foundling,  who  was  born  at  Talavera  in  1636, 
and  whose  extraordinary  talents  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Jesuits,  then  fast  adv^icing  into .  notice  as  a  relig- 


Miiriftim. 


*  Pedro  de  Blbadeneyra,  who  dled,  aged 
84f  in  1611,  and  for  whom  a  beautifol  epi- 
taph  was  compoeed  by  Mariana,  wrote 
seyeral  workt  in  honor  of  his  Oompany, 
and  sereral  ascetic  works,  besides  his 
"  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,**  (Barcelona,  1588,) 
and  his  "  Flos  Sanetorum,**  Madrid,  1599 
- 1601,  2  tom.  folio.  The  first  is  very  un- 
fUr,  but  the  sabject  was  tempting  to  a 
Spanish  Catholic,  jost  as  the  Armada  was 
fltting  oat ;  and,  besides,  the  persecntions 
of  Slisabeth  were  sofficient  to  josüfy  a 
stem  reboke.  The  boolc*s  popularity  shows 
that  it  was  well  thned.  Three  editions  of 
it  appeared  in  1588.  His  **  Tratado  de  la 
Religión,**  dedicated  to  PhUip  IL  in  1595, 
and  intended  as  an  answer  to  Machia^ 
▼elli*s  ^  Principe  **  contains  eloqaent  pas- 
sages,  but  lacks  the  acuteness  and  power 
needftil  for  encoantering  an  adversory  so 
formidable  by  his  seyere  strength.   ' 

José  de  Siguensa,  who  was  born  in  1545, 
and  died  in  1606,  as  Prior  of  the  Escorial, 
— whoee  eonstmctlon  he  witnessed  and 
deseribed,— published  his  "Yida  de  San 
OerónUno,**  in  Madrid,  1595,  4to,  and  his 
^  Historia  de  la  Orden  de  8an  Gerónimo,** 


(Madrid,  1600  -1605,2  tom.,  folio,  oonünued 
by  Francisco  de  los  Santos,  1680,  folio.) 
He  was  persecnted  by  the  Inqoisition. 
Llórente,  Hlst  de  l*InqaÍsÍtÍon,  Tom.  n., 
1817,  p.  474. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  two 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  history  the  ñames 
of  many  more.  Hardly  a  convent  or  a 
Saint  of  any  note  in  Spain,  doring  the  six- 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centories,  fkiled  of 
especial  commemoration  {  and  each  of  the 
religious  orders  and  great  cathedrals  had 
at  least  one  historian,  and  most  of  them 
sereral.  The  number  of  books  on  Spanish 
ecclesiastical  history  to  be  foand  in  the  list 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volóme  of  An- 
tonio*s  Bibliotheca  Nora  is,  therefore,  one 
that  may  well  be  called  enormons.  Some 
of  them,  too,  like  the  History  of  the  Order 
of  St  Benedict,  by  Tepes,  and  several  of 
the  histories  of  those  orders  that  were  both 
knightly  and  religioos,  are  of  no  little  im- 
portance  for  the  fncfas  and  documents  with 
which  they  are  crowded.  But  nearly  all 
of  them  are  heayy,  monkish  annals,  and 
not  one,  I  belieye,  has  literary  merit 
enongh  to  attract  onr  attentf on. 
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ious  power.®  Having  gone  througn  a  severe  course  of 
studies  at  Alcalá,  he  was  selected,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  to  fill  the  most  important  place  in  the  great  coUege 
which  the  members  of  his  eociety  were  then  establishíng 
at  Roine,  and  which  they  regarded  as  one  of  their  princi- 
pal institutions  for  consolidating  and  extending  their  infla- 
ence.  After  five  years  he  was  removed  to  Sicily,  to 
introduce  similar  studies  into  that  island ;  and,  a  little 
later,  he  was  transferred  to  París,  where  he  was  received 
with  honor,  and  taught  for  several  years,  lecturing  chiefly 
on  the  works  and  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  crowded 
audiences.  But  the  climate  of  France  was  unfriendly  to 
his  health,  and  in  16T4,  having  spent  thirteen  years  in 
foreign  countries,  as  a  public  instructor,  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  established  himself  in  the  house  of  his  order 
at  Toledo,  which  he  hardly  left  during  the  forty-nine  re- 
maining  years  of  his  life. 

This  long  period,  which  he  devoted  to  literary  labor, 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to  be  as  peaceful  as  his  mer- 
its  should  have  made  it.  The  Polyglot  Bible  —  Antwerp 
published  by  Arias  Montano  at  Antwerp,  in  1669  Poíygiot- 
-72,  which  was  at  first  received  with  great  favor,  but 
afterwards,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  was  de- 
nounced  to  the  Inquisition  —  excited  so  bitter  a  quarrel, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges  brought  against  it.  By  the  management  of 
the  Jesuits,  Mariana  was  the  principal  person  employed 
to  make  the  investigation  ;  and,  through  his  learning  and 
influence,  they  felt  sure  of  a  triumph.  But  though  he 
was  a  faithful  Jesuit,  he  was  not  a  subservient  one.  His 
decisión  was  in  favor  of  Montano  ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  circumstance  that  he  did  not  follow  the  intima- 
tions  given  to  him  when  he  was  empíoyed  in  arranging 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1684,  brought  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  his  superiors  in  a  way  that  caused  him 
much  trouble.' 

•  He  alludes  rery  graoeñilly  to  the  place  autbor  of  the  **  Elogio  Histórico  "  of  Mon- 

of  his  birth  in  the  opening  of  his  treatise  taño,  in  the  seventh  yolume  of  the  He- 

«*De  Eege,»'  1699.  molrs  of  the  Academy  of  History,  (1832, 

f  Llórente,  Tom.  I.  p.  479,  Tom.  II.  p.  4to,  p.  84,)  does  not  thüik  the  coune  of 

467,  Tom.  m.  pp.  76-82.  0anr«jai,  the  Mariana,  in  this  investigation,  was  so 
g^  Digitizec^by  VjOVJVIV:^ 
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In  1599,  he  published  a  Latín  treatise  on  the  lostitution 

of  Royalty,  and  dedicated  it  to  Philip  the  Third ;  —  a 

work  liberal  in  its  general  political  tone,  and 

^*^  even  intimating  that  there  are  cases  in  whioh  it 
may  be  lawful  to  put  a  monarch  to  death,  but  sustaining^ 
with  great  acuteness,  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  tend- 
ing  even  to  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy,  At  home, 
it  caused  little  remark.  It  was  regularly  approved  by 
the  censors  of  the  press,  and  is  even  said  to  have  heeu 
favored  by  the  polioy  of  the  government,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  sent  assassins  to  cut  ofif 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  in 
Franco,  where  Henry  the  Third  had  been  thus  put  to 
death  a  few  years  before,  and  where  Henry  the  Fourth 
sufiered  a  similar  fate  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  excited 
a  great  sensation.  Indeed,  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  directly  mentions,  and  by  implication  countenances,, 
the  murder  of  the  former  of  these  monarchs,  and  was 
olaimed,  though  contrary  to  the  truth  of  fact,  to  have 
been  among  the  causes  that  stimulated  Ravaillac  to  the 
assassination  of  the  latter.  It  was,  therefore,  both  at* 
tacked  and  defended  with  extraordinary  acrimony ;  and,  at 
last,  the  Parliament  of  París  ordered  it  to  be  bumed  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.^  What  was  more  un- 
fortúnate  for  its  author,  the  whole  discussion  having 
brought  much  popular  odium  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
held  responsible  for  a  book  which  was  wrítten  by  one  of 
their  order,  and  could  not  have  been  published  without 
permission  of  its  heads.  Mañana  himself  became  more 
than  ever  unwelcome  to  the  great  body  of  his  religión» 
associates.^ 


frank  as  it  shonld  haré  been.    Perhaps  It  •  The  aoooont  of  this  book,  aad  of  the 

was  not }  but  he  oame  to  the  right  condo-  disoussions  it  oooasioned,  is  giren  amply 

sion  a^  lást,  and  it  was  ^  bold  and  honest  by  Bayle,  in  the  notes  to  his  article  Mo' 

thinf  to  do  so.  riana  j  bat,  as  is  nsoal  with  him,  in  a 

8  The  order  to  bom  it  may  be  fonnd  in  a  manner  that  shows   his    dislike    of  the 

curióos    book  entitled  **  L'Antimarlana,'*  Jesuits.    The  first  edition  of  it  isontains 

(Paria,  1610,  Syo,  pp.  284,)  and  U  dated  the  authoríty  both  of  the  king  and  of  the 

June  10,  1610 )  toss  than  a  month  after  Bxaminer  of  ttie  Order  of  the  Jesuits  to 

the  assassination  of  Henry  FV^.    The  book  print  the  work.    The  passage  in  extenúa- 

was  written  by  Boussel,  (Barbier,  No.  038,)  tion  or  defence  of  the  murder  of  Henry  m. 

aad  the  order  is  at  the  end.  by  Jaques  Clemens  is  in  Llb.  I.  c.  6,  where 
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At  last,  an  occasion  was  found  where  he  could  be  as- 
sailed  without  assigning  the  true  reasons  for  the  attack. 
In  1609,  he  published,  not  in  Spain,  but  at  Cologne,  seven 
Latín  treatises  on  varioua  subjects  of  theologj  and  criti* 
cism,  such  as  the  state  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  uvactaius 
4he  Arab  computation  of  time,  and  the  year  and  septem. 
day  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  Most  of  them  were  of  a  na- 
ture  that  could  provoke  no  animadversión ;  but  one,  "  On 
Mortality  and  Immortality/'  was  seized  upon  for  theo- 
logical  censure,  and  another,  "  De  Mutatione  Monetse/' 
was  assailed  on  political  grounds,  because  ít  showed  how 
unwise  and  scandalous  had  been  the  practices  of  the 
reigning  favorito,  the  Duke  of  Lenna,  in  tampering  with 
the  currenoy  and  debasing  it.  The  Inquisition  took  cog- 
nizance  of  both  ;  and  their  author,  though  then  seventy- 
three  years  oíd,  was  subjected  first  to  confinement,  and 
afterwards  to  penance,  for  his  offences.  Both  works 
were  placed  at  once  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius ;  and 
Philip  the  Third  gave  orders  to  coUect  and  destroy  as 
many  copies  as  possible  of  the  volume  in  which  they 
were  contained.  As  Lope  de  Vega  said,  **  His  coun- 
try  did  not  pardon  the  most  learned  Mariana  when  he 
erred.'' 

His  treatment  on  thia  occasion  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  severo,  because  among  his  papérs  was  found  a  dis- 
sertation  "  On  the  Errors  in  the  Government  of  the  Soci- 
ety  of  Jesuits,"  which  was  not  printed  till  after  Dig.ureoii« 
its  author's  death,  and  then  with  no  fríendly  ^^°JfJ°^ 
views  to  the  Order.^*    But  the  firm  spirit  of  Ma-  Compañía. 

ft  i8  caUed  ^  monimentnia  nobile."    See  The  idea  that  the  treatise  (rf  Mariana  in- 

íterther,  Sismoodi  (Hist.  des  Franjáis,  Tom.  flaenced  Ravidllac  is  set  forth,  íb  his  isdh 

XXII.,  1839,  p.  191)-,   bat  Sismondi  ia  bling  way,  by  Vaughaa,  in  his  rery  curious 

wroDg  in  dating  the  publication  of  the  and  rare  "Golden  Fleece,'*  1626  (Part  I. 

treatise  (i-om  1602.    I  have  a  copy  <A  it,  Ghaps.  1  and  2)  *,  — awwk  connected  with 

Tototi,  4to,  1699,  pp.  446.    Fromttieyery  our  own  Newfoondland.    But  Bayle — an 

Rmarkable  letters  of  Loaysa,  the  oonfesaor  unwilling  witness  in  fetror  of  a  Jesuit^- 

<tf  Ghiurles  V.,   and  subsequently  Arch-  shows  that  this  notlon  is  all  a  delusion. 

bishop  of  Seville  and  Inquisitor-General,  (Art  Ifáriana^  H.  and  K.)   Bavaillac  was 

it  appears  that  the  great  Emperor  himself  not  so  learned  by  a  great  deal. 

was  as  little  scrupulous  as  his  son  in  such  lo  "  Joh.  Mariana,  e  Soc.  Jesu,  Traptar 

matters.    This  renders  the  passage  in  Ma-  tus  Vil.,  nunc  primom  in  Lucem  editi," 

riana    more  easy   of    explanation.     See  Colon.  Agrip.,  1609,    fol.  *,   my  oopy   of 

Briefe  an  Kaiser  Karl  V.,  etc.,  ron  D.  G.  whioh  is  mutUated  according  to  the  minuto 

Heioe.  Berlín,  1848,  8vo,  p.  180  and  note,  direotions  given  in  the  Index  Ezpaigato- 
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nana  was  not  broken  by  his  persecutions.  He  went  for- 
ward  with  his  literary  labora  to  the  last ;  and  when  he 
died,  in  1623,  it  was  of  the  infirmities  which  extreme 
age  had  naturally  brought  with  it.  He  was  eighty-seven 
years  oíd. 

The  main  occupation  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of* 
Historia  de  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^^  great  History.  In  the  foreign 
España.  countries  where  he  had  long  lived,  the  earlier  an- 
nals  of  Spain  were  so  little  known  to  the  learned  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  that,  as  a  Spaniard, 
he  had  felt  mortified  by  an  ignorance  which  seemed  dis- 
respectful  to  his  country.^*  He  determined,  he  says,  in 
consequencé  of  this,  to  do  something  that  should  show 
the  world  by  what  manly  steps  Spain  had  come  into  the 
larger  interests  of  Europe,  and  to  prove  by  her  history 
that  she  deserved  the  consideration  she  had,  from  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  everywhere  enjoyed.  He  began  his 
labors,  therefore,  in  Latin,  that  all  Christendom  might 
be  able  to  read  them,  and  in  1592  published,  in  that  lan- 
guage,  twenty  out  of  the  thirty  books  which  constitnte 
the  whole  work. 

But,  even  before  he  had  prínted  the  other  ten  books, 
which  appeared  in  1609,  he  was  fortunately  induced,  like 
Cardinal  Bembo,  to  become  his  own  translator,  and  to 

riuB,  1667,  p.  719,  the  treatise  "  De  Mu-  for  a  century  and  a  half  hj  high  authority, 

tatione  Monetse  "  being  carefully  cat  out,  that  in  the  edition  of  1768  it  was  deemed 

and  every  trace  of  it  obliterated.    But  it  needful  to  prove,  by  a  formal  Dissertatíon, 

may  be  found,  as  translated  by  himself,  that  Mariana  wrote  it ;  a  point  abont  which 

with  the  title  of  "  Sobre  la  Moneda  de  there  should  nerer  haye  been  any  question. 

Vellón,"  at  the  end  of  Yol.  XXXI.  of  the  In  the  Index  of  1790,  he  is  still  censured 

Biblioteca    de  Autores   Españoles,   1854.  with  great  severity.    A  considerable  num- 

(Santander,  Catalogue,  1792,  Svo,  Tom.  lY.  ber  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts  is  said 

pp.  162, 153,  article  Proceso  del  Fadre  Ma-  to  haye  been  long  preseryed  in  the  Jesuits* 

Tiana^  MS.  —  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Ubrary  at  Toledo. 

Tom.  I.  p.  295.)     The  **  Discurso  de  las  u  In   one   of  the    many   controversia! 

Enfermedades  de  la  Oompañia,"  written  in  pamphlets    excited    by   Father   Feyfóo^s 

Mariana*8  beautiful  flowing  style,  was  first  Works,  the  foUowing  whimsical  but  truly 

printed  at  Bordeaux,  1625,  Svo,  and  then  Castilian  idea  is  used  to  express  the  feel- 

again  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  by  ing  of  obligation  which  has  always  been 

Charles  III. ;  but  in  the  Index  Expurga-  entertained  by  ttie  Spanish  nation  for  the 

torius,  (1667,  p.  735,)  where  it  is  strictly  honor  Mariana*s  History  had  done  them 

prohibited,  it  is  craftily  treated  as  if  it  abroad.    "  Hasta  el  tiempo  en  que  este 

were  still  in  manuscript,  and  as  if  its  au-  docto  Jesuíta  escrivió  su  Historia  Latina, 

thor  were  not  certainly  known.    This  idea  passabamos  entre  estrangeros  por  gentt 

of  the  uncertainty  of  the  authorship  of  the  ««n  a6uefo«."    Estrado  Critico,  s.  1.  1727« 

**  Discurso "  was  so  dlligently  inculcated  4to,  p.  26. 
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give  hÍ8  work  to  his  countrymen  in  the  puré  Castilian  of 
Toledo.  In  doing  this,  he  enjoyed  a  great  advantage. 
He  might  use  a  freedom  in  his  versión  that  could  be 
claimed  by  no  one  else  ;  for  he  had  not  only  a  right  to 
change  the  phraseology  and  arrangement,  but,  whenever 
he  saw  fít,  he  might  modify  the  opinions  of  a  book  which 
was  as  much  his  own  in  the  one  language  as  in  the 
other.  His  "  Historia  de  España,"  therefore,  the  first 
part  of  which  appeared  in  1601,  has  all  the  air  and 
merit  of  an  original  work ;  and  in  the  successive  edi- 
tions  published  under  his  own  direction,  and  especially 
in  the  fourth,  which  appeared  the  very  year  of  his  death, 
it  was  gradually  enlarged,  enriched,  and  in  every  way 
improved,  until  it  became  what  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  the  proudest  monument  erected  to  the  history  of 
bis  country." 

It  begins  with  the  supposed  peopling  of  Spain  by  Tu- 
bal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  comes  down  to  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  ;  to  all  which  Mariana  himself  afterwards  added  a 
compressed  abstract  of  the  course  of  events  to  1621, 
when  Philip  the  Fourth  ascended  the  throne.  It  was  a 
bold  undertaking,  and  in  some  respects  is  marked  with 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  its  age.  In  weighing  the  valué  of 
authorities,  for  instance,  he  has  been  less  careful  than 
became  the  high  office  he  had  assumed.  He  foUows 
Ocampo,  and  especiaHy  Garibay,  —  credulous  compilers 
of  oíd  fables,  who  were  his  own  contemporaries,  —  con- 
fessing  freely  that  he  thought  it  safest  and  best  to  take 
the  received  traditions  of  the  country,  unless  obvious  rea- 
sons  called  upon  him  to  reject  them.  His  manner,  too,  is, 
in  a  few  particulars,  open  to  remark.     In  the  beautiful 

u  The  most  oarefúlly  printed  and  beau-  between  1608  and  1623  being  eqoal,  as 

tifúl  edition  of  liariana*s  History  is  the  stated  by  the  editora  of  that  of  1780,  to 

foorteenth,  published  at  Madrid,  by  n>arra,  a  modérate  volume.    The  History  of  Ma- 

(2  Tols.,  fol.,  1780,)  under  the  direction  of  riana  and  four  of  his  treatises  are  published 

the  Superintendents  of  the  Boyal  Library ;  in  the  Biblioteca  of   Bibadeneyra,  Tom. 

—  a    book   whose   mechanical    execution  XXX.  and  XXXI.,  1854,  — the  treatise 

would  do  honor  fp  any  press  in  Europe.  "  De  Bege "  being  translated  for  the  oo- 

It   is    remarkable    how   much    Mariana  casion,  and    two   unimportant  "Escritos 

amended  his  History  in  the   successive  Sueltos,"  together  with  a  "Catalogo*'  of 

ediüons  doring  his  lifeUme  ;  the  addiüons  his  works,  being  added  at  the  end. 
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dedication  of  the  Spanish  versión  of  his  history  ta  Philip^ 
tb0  Third,  he  admita  that  antiquated  words  occasionally 
adhere  to  his  style,  from  his  familiar  study  of  the  oíd  writ' 
ers  ;  and  Saavedra,  who  was  pleased  to  find  fault  with 
him,  says,  that,  as  other  people  dye  their  beards  to  make 
themselves  look  yomig,  Mariana  dyed  his  to  make  him- 
self  look  old.^ 

•  But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  His  willing  belief 
in  the  oíd  Qhroniclee,  tempered,  as  it  necessarily  is,  by  hia 
great  learning,  gives  an  air  of  true-heartedness  and  good 
faith  to  his  accounts,  and  a  vivacity  to  his  details,  which 
are  singularly  attraetive ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
occasional  antiquated  words  and  phrases,  so  well  suited 
to  such  views  of  his  subject,  add  to  the  idiomatic  richness, 
in  which,  among  Spanish  prose  compositions,  the  style  of 
Mariana  is  all  but  unrivalled.  His  narrativos  —  the  most 
important  part  of  an  historical  work  of  this  class  —  are 
peculiarly  flowing,  free,  and  impressive^  The  accounts 
of  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  in  the  second  book  ;  those  of  tho 
irruption  of  the  Northern  nations,  with  which  the  fifth 
opens ;  the  eonspiracy  of  John  de  Procida,  in  the  four^ 
teenth ;  the  last  scenes  in  the  troubled  life  of  Peter  the 
Cruel  ^  in  the  seventeenth  ;  and  most  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  leading  events  in  the  reign  of  Perdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,  and  especially  the  description  of  the  fall  of  Gra^ 
i^ada,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth,  give  abundant  proof 
of  this  peculiar  historical  talentjt  They  seem  instinct 
with  life  and  movement. 

His  formal  speeches,  in  which  he  made  Livy  his  model, 
are,  generally,  less  fortúnate.  Most  of  them  want  indi- 
viduality  and  appropriateness.  But  the  one  which  in  the 
fifth  book  he  has  given  to  Ruy  Lope  Davales,  when  that 


u  Mariana,  Hiafc.,  Lib.  I.  o.  18.    Saare-  never  have  finished  It  j  bafc  I  ondertook  to 

4ra,  República  Literaria,  Madrid,  176(9, 4to,  anrange  in  a  becoming  style,  and  in  the 

p.  44.    Mariana  admita  the  want  of  criti-  Latin  langoage,  what  others  had  ooUected 

Oftl  ezactneaa  in  some  parts  of  his  history,  as  materials  for  the  fabriq  I  desired  to 

vhen,  replying  to  a  letter  of  Lupercio  de  raise.    To  look  up  authorities  for  every- 

Argensola,  who  had  notíoed  his  mistake  in  thing  would  have  left  Spaln,  for  another 

calling  Prudentius  a  native  of  Calahorra,  series  of  centnries,  vithout  a  Latin  History 

he  says  :  "  I  never  undertook  to  make  a  that  could  show  itself  in  the  world.'*   J.  Á,. 

history  of  Spain,  in  which  I  should  yerify  PelUcer,  Ensayo  de  una  Biblioteca  de  Tra- 

every  particular  fact  *,  for  if  I  had,  I  should  ductores,  p.  69. 
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Bobleman  offers  the  crown  óf  Castite  to  the  Infante  Don 
Ferdinand,  is  remarkable  for  th©  courageous  gpirít  in' 
which  it  discusses  the  foundations  of  all  political  govem- 
Baent,  and  leaves  the  rights  of  kings  to  rest  on  the  assent 
af  their  subjects ;  —  a  boldness,  it  should  be  added,  which 
^  apparent  in  manj  other  parta  of  his  works»  as  it  was  in 
much  of  his  Ufe. 

The  characters  he  has  drawn  of  the  prominent  person- 
ages  that,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  the  íront  of  the 
stage,  are  almost  always  short,  sketched  with  a  few 
touches,  and  struck  off  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Snch  are  those  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  Alfonso  the  Wise> 
and  the  unhappy  Prince  of  Viana,  in  which  so  few  words 
could  hardly  be  made  to  express  more. 

As  a  general  remark,  a  certain  nobleness  of  air  and 
carriage,  not,  perhaps,  without  soiaething  of  the 
oíd  CastiHan  sturdiness,  but  never  without  its  ofthe 
dignity,  is  the  characteristic  that  most  prevails  ^^'**^' 
throughout  the  whole  work  ;  and  this,  with  its  admirably 
idiomatic  style,  -^  so  full,  yet  so  unencumbered,  so  puré 
and  yet  so  rich,  —  renders  it,  if  not  the  most  trustworthy 
of  annals,  at  least  the  most  remarkable  unión  of  pic- 
turesque  chronicling  with  sober  history  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 


i*  There  was  a  singular  conkroTersy,  for  to  ^ter  afe  all  luto  the  oootroyeny.    Hei» 

a  Bhort  time,  conceming  the  tmstworthi-  ther  of  them,  indeed,  is  of  mach  conse* 

ness  of  Mariana,  but  it  did  not  proceed  far.  quence,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  facts, 

Pedro  Mantiiano,  a  young  Spaniard,  seore-»  that  Mantoano  boasts  he  was  oniy  twenty- 

taiy  to  YelasGo, — Órand  Constable  of  Cas-  six  years  oíd  whra  he  wrote  his  book,  and 

tile,  and  a  man  of  leaming,  then  in  the  gor-  that  Tamayo  de  Taigas  repUes  with  an- 

emmentof  Milán,— prlntéd  tbeie,  in  I)e<  other  boast,  that  it  took  him  only  a  fort- 

oember,  1607,  six  sheets  of  "  Adrertenoias  *'  night  to  answer  it.    The  whole  matter  may 

or  Bemarks  on  the  History  of  Mariana,  and  be  seen  in  the  Ragon  or  Account  of  it  by 

sent  them  to  its  author,  who  replied  in  the  Yargas  at  the  end  of  his  "Defensa,*'  which 

SeptembCT  followiag  by  merely  returning  is,  in  general,  a  satisfactory,  though  soma- 

them  with  his  marginal  notes.    There  the  what  bitter,reply  to  the  inoonsiderable  ob- 

matter  rested  until  1611,  when  Mantuano,  jections  of  Mantuano.    Tamayo  de  Yargas 

perhaps  angry  at  a  iratice  so  slight,  pub-  died  in  1641,  and  Mantuano  in  1656.    The 

lisbed  his  "  Advertencias  **  at  Milán,  con-  Marquis  of  Mondejar,  a  most  respeetable 

siderabfy  eriarged,  and  again  at  Madrid,  authority,  reoewed  the  discussion,  and  his 

idth  changes,  in  1613.  Tamayo  de  Yargas,  "Advertencias"  were  published,  (Yalen- 

afterwards  a  voluminous  writer,  but  then  a  cia,  1746,  folio,)  with  a  preface  by  Mayana 

young  beginnor,  answered  hhn  in  a  book  y  Sisear,  somewhat  miügaüng  their  foroe. 

entitled  "  Historia,  ec  de  Mariana  defen-  Stíll,  neither  these,  which  are  the  principal 

dida,**  Toledo,  1616.    But  Mariana  wisely  criticisms  that  have  appeared  on  Marisma, 

refosed  to  read  either  of  the  discussions,  or  nw  any  others,  tiave,  in  the  estlmation  <^ 
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Prudencio  de  Sandoval,  who  was  one  of  the  salaried 
chroniclers  of  the  monarchy,  and  who,  in  that  capacity, 
prepared  the  continuation  of  Morales,  already 
BandoTai.  nQ^iced,  seems  to  have  been  wflling  to  constitute 
himself  the  successor  of  Mariana,  and  prosecute  the 
general  history  of  Spain  where  that  eloquent  Jesuit  was 
likely  to  leave  it,  rather  than  from  the  point  where  he 
had  himself  officially  taken  it  up.  At  least  he  began 
there,  and  wrote  an  elabórate  life  of  Charles  the  Pifth. 
But  it  is  too  long.  It  fílls  as  many  pages  as  the  entire 
work  of  Mariana,  and,  though  written  with  simplicity, 
is  not  attractive  in  its  style.  His  prejudices  are  strong 
and  obvious.  Not  only  the  monk,  —  for  he  was  a  Bene- 
dictine,  and  enjoyed  successively  two  very  rich  bishoprics, 
—  but  the  courtier  of  Philip  the  Third,  is  constantly 
apparent.  He  lays  the  whole  crime  of  the  assault  and 
capture  of  Rome  upon  the  Constable  de  Bourbon ;  and, 
besides  tracing  the  Austrían  family  distinctly  to  Adam, 
he  connects  its  honors  genealogically  with  those  of  Her- 
cules and  Dardanus.  Still,  the  History  of  Sandoval,  from 
the  many  important  documents  imbedded  in  it,  is  a  work 
of  authority  much  relied  on  by  Robertson,  and  one  that, 
on  the  whole,  by  its  ampie  and  minute  details,  gives  a 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Pifth  than  any  other  single  history  extant.  It  was  first 
published  in  1604-6,  and  its  author  died  March  12, 
1620." 

After  this,  no  important  and  connected  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  Spain,  that  falls  within  the  domain  of  elegant 
literature,   appeared  for  a  long  period."      Portions   of 

Spaniards,  seriotuly  interfered   with  his  pp.  xix>,  zx.,  and  866  -368.    It  may  b« 

claimstobe  regarded  as  the  great  histo-  added,  that  Bart.  Leonardo  de  Argensola,in 

riiui  of  his  oountry.  his  "  Anales  de  Aragón,"  1680,  points  oat 

u  Antonio,  Bib.  Ñor.,  Tom.  IL  p.  255.  occasional  oversighU  and  mistakes  of  fáot 

LaMotheleYayer,  inadiscoorseaddressed  in  SandoraL    His   **  Crónica  de    Alonso 

to  Cardinal  Mazarln,  ((Euvres,  París,  1662,  Vn.,"  ahready  noticed,  (p.  174  and  note,) 

folio,  Tom.  I.  pp.  225,  etc.,)  assails  Sando-  was  printed  in  1600,  and  his  other  wojicB 

val  forioosly, -and  somethnes  sucoessfully,  — aU  historical  and  all  of  less  account— 

Ibr  his  crednlity,  superstition,  flattery,  etc.,  appeared  between  1601  and  1615. 

not  forgetting  his  style.    It  was  a  part  of  m  During  this  period,  embracing  a  largo 

the  warfare  of  France  i^^inst  Spain.    The  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  r^ 

best  account  of  Sandoval  is  in  Ferrer  del  markable  controversies  took  place  in  Spain, 

Rio,  **  Decadencia  de  ISspaña,"  Svo,  1860,  whicb,  by  introdacing  a  more  critical  cai&- 
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Spanish  history,  and  portions  of  the  history  of  Spanish 
discovery  and  conquest  in  the  East  and  the  West,  were 
indeed  published  from  time  to  time,  but  the  oiñcial  chroni- 
clers  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragón  no  longer  felt 
themselves  bound^io  go  on  with  the  great  works  of  their 
predecessors,  and  the  decaying  spirit  of  the  monarchy 
made  no  earnest  demands  on  others  to  tread  in  their 
steps.  Some,  however,  of  these  historians  of  the  out- 
posts  of  an  empire  which  now  extended  round  the  globe, 
and  some  of  the  accounts  of  isolated  events  in  its  annals 
at  borne,  should  be  noticed. 


tíon  into  historical  compositíon,  were  not 
witboat  their  efifect  on  Mariana,  and  may 
have  tended  to  diminish  the  nomber  of  his 
successors,  by  sabjecting  history,  in  all  its 
forms,  to  more  rigorous  rules.  The  dis- 
cussions  referred  to  aróse  in  consequenoe 
of  two  extraordinary  fergeries,  which  for 
a  time  created  a  great  sensaüon  through- 
out  the  coantry,  and  deluded  not  a  féw 
intelligent  men  and  honest  scholars. 

The  first  related  to  certain  metallic 
plates,  sometimes  called  "  The  Leaden 
Books,"  which,  having  been  prepared  and 
buried  for  the  parpóse  several  years  be- 
fore,  were  disínterred  near  Oranada  be- 
tween  1588  and  1596,  and,  when  deciphered, 
seemed  to  offer  materials  for  defending  the 
fayorite  doctrine  of  the  Spanish  Ohurch  on 
the  Immacttlate  Gonception,  and  for  estab- 
llshing  the  great  comer-stone  of  Spanish 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  coming  to  Spain 
of  the  Apostle  James,  the  patrón  saint  of 
tbe  coantry.  This  gross  forgery  was  re- 
ceived  for  authentic  history  by  Philip  n., 
Phüip  m.,  and  Philip  IV.,  each  of  whom, 
in  a  coancil  of  state,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  the  kingdom,  solemnly 
adjudged  it  to  be  such  ;  so  that,  at  one 
period  of  the  discassion,  some  persons  be- 
lieyed  the  "  Leaden  Books '»  woald  be  ad- 
mitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  qnestion,  however,  was  in  time  settled 
at  Rome,  and  they  were  decided,  by  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  Ghurch,  to  be  false 
and  forged;  a  decisión  in  which  Spain 
soon  acqj^iesced. 

The  other  flraud  was  connected  with  this 
one  of  the  "  Leaden  Books,"  whose  au- 
thority  it  was  alleged  to  confírm ;  but  it 
was  mach  broader  and  bolder  in  its  claims 
and  character.    It  consisted  of  a  series  of 


fragmenta  of  chronides,  ciicnlated  earlier 
in  manoscrlpt,  but  first  printed  in  IdlO, 
and  then  represented  to  have  come,  in 
1594,  firom  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  near 
Wcnrns,  to  Father  Higuera,  of  Toledo,  a 
Jesuit,  and  a  personal  acquaintanoe  <rf 
Mariana.  Th^  pnrported,  on  their  fkoe, 
to  faave  been  written  by  Flavius  Lucius 
Dexter,  Marcus  Máximos,  Heleca,  and  other 
primitire  Ohristiaqs,  and  contained  im- 
portant  and  wboUy  new  statements  touch- 
ing  the  early  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Spain.  They  were,  no  doubt,  an  imita- 
tion  of  the  forgeries  of  John  of  Viterbo, 
given  to  the  world  about  a  century  before 
as  the  works  of  Berosus  and  Manetho ;  but 
the  Spanish  forgeries  were  prepared  with 
more  leaming  and  a  nicer  ingenuity.  Flat- 
tering  fictions  were  fltted  to  recognized 
fACts,  as  if  both  rested  on  the  same  aú- 
thority ;  new  saints  were  given  to  churchea 
that  were  not  well  provided  in  this  depart- 
ment  of  hagiology  *,  a  dignified  origin  was 
traced  for  noble  fiunilies,  that  had  before 
been  unable  to  boast  of  their  founders ; 
and  a  multitude  of  Christian  oonquests  and 
achievements  were  hinted  at  or  recorded, 
that  gratified  the  pride  of  the  whole  nation 
the  more  because  they  had  never  till  then 
been  heard  of.  Few  doubted  what  it  was 
so  agreeable  to  all  to  believe.  Sandpval, 
Tamayo  de  Targas,  Lorenzo  Bamirez  de 
Prado,  and,  for  a  time,  Nicolás  Antonio,— 
all  leurned  men,  —  were  persuaded  that 
these  snmmaries  of  chronicles,  chroni' 
cones  as  they  were  called,  were  authentic ; 
and  if  Arias  Montano,  the  editor  of  the 
Polyglot,  Mariana,  the  historian,  and  An- 
tonio Agustín,  the  cautious  and  critícal 
friend  of  Zurita,  held  an  opposite  faith, 
they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  openly  to 
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Of  tfais  claBSy  the  first  in  importance  and  the  most 
Antonio  de  comprehensive  in  character  is  "  The  General 
Herrera.  Historj  of  the  Indies/'  by  Antonio  de  Herrera. 
It  embraces  the  period  from  the  first  discovery  of  Ameiv 
ica  to  the  year  1654 ;  and  as  Herrera  was  a  practised 
writer,  and,  from  his  official  position  as  historiographer 
lo  the  Indies,  had  accees  to  every  source  of  information 
known  at  the  time,  his  work,  which  was  printed  in  1601, 
is  of  great  valué.  But  he  was  the  anthor  of  other  histor- 
ical  works,  for  which  his  quálifícations  and  resources  were 
less  satisfactory  and  his  prejudices  more  abundant ;  — 
such  as  a  ''  History  of  the  World  during  the  Reign  of 
Philip  the  Second,"  a  History  of  the  a&irs  of  England 
ftnd  Scotland,  during  the  unhappy  times  of  Mary  Stuart ; 


«Tow  it  The  carrent  of  opinión,  in  Cmí, 
tan  itrongly  in  favor  of  the  forgeries  ;  and 
they  were  generally  regarded  as  trae  hi»* 
tory  tm  about  1660  or  a  little  later,  and 
therefinre  tíH  long  after  the  death  of  tliek 
•real  anthor,  Vather  Higuera,  which  hap- 
iwned  in  1024.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1667- 
1676,  Gregorio  de  Argaís,  a  man  oí  mach 
-worthless  leaming,  pubUahed  in  defence  of 
.ttiein  8ÍJE  large  folio  rolomet,  one  of  which 
Ihave. 

Such  of  the  Leaden  Books  —**  libros  de 
Plomo  **  —  as  were  ivodnoed  between 
March  and  May,  1606,  were  solemnly  an- 
nounoed  to  the  publio  by  episcopal  an- 
•thority  in  a  foUo  sheet  printed  at  Granada 
«t  the  time,  ftiU  at  the  most  extravagant 
absurdities.  I  have  a  copy  of  it ;  and  the 
fso-similes  <rf  the  inscriptions  are  emi- 
nently  ridicnkms.  But,  as  I  haré  said, 
the  Spanish  people,  having  readily  aecepted 
them  as  genuino,  were  Very  slow  to  belleye 
•they  were  fmpgráies.  The  Ckronieonet 
«ontlnued  to  enjoy  fttyor  eren  longer  than 
the  Leaden  Booke.  I  have  found  traces 
of  belief  in  them  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
«ighteenth  oentury  ;  —  the  spurious  Fla- 
tIus  Dexter  being  dted  as  an  authority  in 
a  work  for  popular  instruction  called  **  Oon- 
▼««aoiones  del  R.  P.  Capuchino  Vr.  Fran- 
ciaeo  de  los  Arcos/*  1764,  Granada,  4to. 
See  Carta  por  D.  Juan  Vicente  [Tomas  de 
Triarte],  al  B.  P.  Vr.  de  los  Arcos,  liadrid, 
1786,  pp.  17,  etc.  The  dlscusslon  about 
tfaem,  howevar,  which,  it  is  eyident,  was 
golng  quietly  on  during  much  of  the  aeven- 
taenth  oentury  was  usefül.  Doubts  were  muí- 


tiplied  ;  the  dfSbdief  lo  thefar  genuineoesa, 
which  had  been  exjMessed  to  Higuera  faim- 
self,  as  eariy  as  1696,  by  the  modest  and 
leamed  Juan  Bautista  Peres,  Bishop  of  Se 
gorbe,  gradually  gained  ground  •,  writersof 
history  grew  cautious  j  and  at  last,  Íb 
1662,  Nicolás  Antonio  began  hU  *<  Historias 
Fabuloeae ; "  a  huge  folio,  which  he  left 
unflnished  at  his  death,  and  which  was 
not  printed  till  long  aftwwards,  but  whi<A 
with  its  cnmlmms,  ttiough  clear-slghted 
learning,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  and 
exteat  of  the  firaud  of  Vather  Higuera, 
and  made  his  case  a  teaching  to  all  futuro 
'Spanish  historians,  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  lost  on  them.  See  the  Chronicle 
of  Dexter  at  the  end  of  Antonio*s  Biblio- 
theca  Tetus ;  the  **  Historias  Vabulosas  **  of 
Antonio,  with  the  Lifo  of  ifai  author  pre- 
flxed  by  Mayaos  y  Sisear,  (Madrid,  1743, 
folio,)  to  show  the  grossness  of  the  whole 
imposture ;  and  the  **  Chrónica  Universal " 
of  Alonso  Maldonado,  (Madrid,  1624,  foUo,) 
to  show  how  impUcitly  it  was  then  believed 
and  followed  by  leamed  men.  The  man  of 
leaming  who  was  the  most  unoompromising 
about  ^  The  Leaden  Books  **  and  the  Ckrtf 
nieonee^  and  who  behared  with  the  most 
oourage  in  rdation  to  them  from  the  flrst, 
was,  I  suppose,  the  Bishop  of  Segorbe, 
who  is  noüced  in  TillanueTa,  **  Yiage 
Literario  á  las  Iglesias  de  Espapa,**  (Ma- 
drid, 1804, 8yo,  Tom.  in.  p.  166,)  where  is, 
also,  the  document  (pp.  269  -  278)  in  which 
the  Bishop  exposes  the  whole  Ihuid,  but 
which  was  nerer  before  published. 
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a  History  of  tbe  Leagne  in  Prance  ;  and  a  History  of  the 
affair  of  Antonio  Pérez  and  the  troables  that  followed  it ; 
—  all  written  under  the  influence  of  contemporary  pa»- 
sions,  and  alUpublished  between  158^  and  1612,  before 
any  of  these  passions  had  been  much  tranquillized. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  Üiei;n,  that,  in  the  case  of  An- 

i  tonio  Pérez,  Herrera  sappresses  nearly  every  one  of  the 

hnportant  facts  that  tend  to  the  josti&cation  of  that  re- 
markable  man  ;  and  that,  by  way  of  a  glorious  termina- 
tion  to  bis  Universal  History,  he  gives  Philip  the  Second, 
in  bis  deatb-struggles,  miracolons  assistance  fírom  heaven, 
to  enable  him  to  end  bis  long  and  holy  life  by  an  act  of 
de vo tion.     Herrera' 9  chief  reputation,   therefore,   as  an 

r  historian,   must  rest  upon  bis   great  work  on  the   Dis- 

covery  and  Conquest  of  America^  in  which,  indeed,  bis 
style,  nowhere  rich  or  powerful,  seems  better  and  more 
effectíve  Ijian  it  Is  in  bis  other  attempts  at  historical  com- 
position.  He  died  in  1626,  above  seventy-six  years  oíd, 
much  valued  by  Philip  the  Fourth,  as  he  had  been  by  that 
monarcb's  father  and  grandfather.^^ 

But  the  East,  as  well  as  the  West,  was  now  oponed 

^  to  Spanish  adventure.     The  conquest  of  Portugal  had 

brought  the  Oriental  dependencies  of  that  kingdom  under 
the  authoríty  of  the  Spanish  crown  ;  and  as  the 
Count  de  Lemos,  the  great  patrón  of  letters  in  "^"^ 
bis  time,  and  President  of  the  Oouncil  of  the  Indies, 
chanced  to  have  bis  attention  particularly  drawn  in  that 
direction,  be  commanded  the  younger  of  the  Argensolas 
to  write  an  account  of  tbe  Moluccas,  The  poet  obeyed, 
and  publisbed  bis  work  in  1609,  dedicating  it  to  Philip 
tile  Third.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  tbe  minor 
Spanish  histories  ;  full  of  the  traditions  found  among  the 
natives  by  the  Portuguese,  wben  tbey  first  landed,  and 

17  "  Historia  General  de  los  Hechos  de  4to ;  the  History  of  the  Leagne,  Ifadrid, 

iM  Castellanos  en  las  Islas  j  Tierra  Virme  1698,  éto ;  and  the  History  of  the  Trou- 

>•              del  Mar  Océano,"    Madrid,    1601-16,  i  bles  in  Aragón,  in  1612, 4to  ;  the  laat  being 

Tols.,  fol.  —  **  historia  General  del  Mondo  only  a  tract  of  140  pages.    A  work  on  the 

del  Tiempo  del  Señor  Rey  Don  Felipe  II.,  Histoiy  of  Italy,  from  1281  to  1669,  printed 

4e8de  1659,  hasta  su  Muerte,"  Madrid,  at  Madrid  in  1624,  folio,  I  have  never  seen. 

1601  - 12,  3  Tols.,  foL  —  Vive  books  en  the  The  Historia  General  del  Mundo  is  on  Um 

History  of  Portugal  and  the  Gtviquest  «#  Xndez  of  1667,  for  expurgation. 
the  Azores  were  printed,  Madrid,  1691, 
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of  the  wild  adventures  that  followed  when  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  islán ds.  Parts  of  it  are,  indeed,  in- 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  civilization  they  found 
there,  such  as  formal  and  eloquent  harangues  attributed 
to  the  natives  ;  while  other  parts,  like  some  of  its  love- 
stories,  are  romantic  enough  to  be  suspected  of  invention, 
even  if  they  are  true.  But,  in  general,  the  work  is  writ- 
ten  in  an  agreeable  poetical  style,  such  as  is  not  nnbefit- 
ting  an  account  of  the  mysterious  isles 

"  Of  Témate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bronght 
Their  spicy  dnigs/'  — 

striving,  for  a  long  time,  to  hide  from  the  competition  of 
other  nations  the  history  and  resources  of  the  oppressed 
race  whom  they  compelled  to  minister  to  their  love  of 
gain.** 

Quite  as  uncertain  in  authority  and  less  elegant  in 
The  Inca  stylc  are  the  histories  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
QarcUasBo.  —  ^  geutlc  and  trusting  spirit  rather  than  a  wise 
one  ;  proud  of  being  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  allied,  as  a  son  of  one  of  the  unscrupulous 
conquerors  of  Perú,  to  the  great  house  of  Infantado  ;  but 
always  betraying  the  weaker  nature  of  his  mother,  who 
was  of  the  blood  royal  of  the  Incas,  and  never  entirely 
forgetting  the  gloríes  of  his  Indian  race,  or  the  cruel  inju- 
ries they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Spain.  He  was 
born  at  "  Cuzco,  in  Peni,  the  seat  of  Atabalipa,"  in  1640, 
and  was  educated  there,  amidst  the  tumults  of  the  con- 
quest ;  but  when  he  was  twenty  years .  oíd  he  was  sent 
to  Spain,  where,  under  difiScult  and  trying  circumstances, 
he  maintained  an  honorable  reputation  during  a  life  pro- 
tracted  to  the  age  of  seventy-six." 

The  military  part  of  his  personal  history,  which  con- 


18  "Conquista  de  las   Islas   Molucas,'*  stories  of  Marco  Polo  and  Mendes  Pfn- 

Hadrid,   1609,   folio.     PelUcer,    Bib.    de  to. 

Trad.,  Tom.  I.  p.  87.    The  love-story  of  i&  There  is  a  curióos  MS.  Genealogía  de 

Durantej  an  cnsign,  in  the  third  book  of  Gárci  Pérez  de  Vargas,  (noticed  antej  Pe- 

the  "  Conquista,"  Is  good  and  probable ;  riod  I.  Chap.  VI.,  note,)  written  by  the 

and  the  account  of  the  Patagonian  giants,  Inca  who  claims  to  be  a  descendant  of  that 

in  the  same  book,  turns  out  to  be  almost  ftunous  knight.    See   Spanish  translattún 

true,  like    some  of   the   long-discredited  of  this  History,  III.  665. 
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sisted  of  service  nnder  Don  John  of  Austria  against  the 
Moriscos  of  Granada,  was  not  of  much  consequence, 
though  he  seems  to  have  valued  himself  upon  it  not  a 
little.  The  part  he  gave  to  letters  was  more  interesting 
and  important.  This  portion  he  began,  in  1590,  with  a 
translation  of  the  "  Dialogues  on  Love/'  by  Diaiogog 
Abarbanel,  a  Platonizing  Jew,  whose  family  had  *«  ^™<>'- 
been  expelled  from  Spain  in  the  persecution  under  Ferdi- 
nand  and  Isabella,  and  who  in  Italy  had  published  this 
singular  work  under  the  ñame  of  Leone,  the  Hebrew  Phy- 
sician.  The  attempt,  so  far  as  Garcilasso  was  concerned, 
was  not  a  fortúnate  one.  The  Dialogues,  which  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  at  the  time,  had  been  already 
printed  in  Spanish,  —  á  fact  evidently  unknown  to  him  ; 
and  though,  as  it  appears  from  a  subsequent  statement  by 
himself,  he  had  obtained  for  bis  translation  the  favorable 
regard  of  Philip  the  Second,  still  there  was  an  odor  both 
of  Judaism  and  heathen  free-thinking  about  it,  that  ren- 
dered  it  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
state.  Garcilasso's  first  work,  therefore,  was  speedily 
placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  was  rarely  heard 
of  afterwards. 

His  next  attempt  was  on  a  subject  in  which  he  had 
a  nearer  interest.  It  was  a  "  History  of  Flori-  Historia  de 
da,"  or  rather  of  the  first  discovery  of  that  i»worida. 
country,  and  was  published  in  1606, — a  work  which, 
when,  twenty  years  before,  he  spoke  of  writing  it,  he 
more  appropriately  called  "  The  Expedition  of  Femando 
de  Soto  ; ''  since  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  and  his  strange  fate,  not  only  form  its  most  brilliant 
and  attractive  portion,  but  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  substance.  In  this  Garcilasso  was  more  successfal 
than  he  was  in  his  versión  from  the  Italian ;  and  his 
"  History.  of  Florida,''  as  it  is  still  called,  has  been  often 
reprinted  since. 

But  in  his  oíd  age  his  heart  tumed  more  and  more  to 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  youth,  and,  gathering  to- 
gether  the  few  materials  he  could  coUect  from  among  his 
kinsmen  on  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  from  the  stores  of  his 
own  memory  and   the  records   already  accumulated  in 
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Spain,  he  publisbed,  in  1609,  the  first  part  óf  his  "  Com- 
comentarioí  mentaries on  Peni; ''  the eecond of which,  though 
del  Pero.  Hcensed  for  the  presa  in  1613,  did  not  appear  till 
1617,  the  jear  after  its  author's  death.  It  is  a  garrulous, 
gossiping  book,  written  in  a  diflfuse  style,  and  aboimding 
in  matters  personal  to  himself.  In  its  very  división,  he 
acknowledges  frankly  the  conflicting  claims  that  he  felt 
were  upon  him.  The  earlier  half,  he  says,  relates  to  the 
eighteen  lincas  known  to  Peruvian  history,  and  contains 
an  account  of  the  traditions  of  the  coantry,  its  institrt- 
tions,  manners,  and  general  character ;  all  which  he  oñers 
as  a  tribute  due  to  his  descent  from  the  Children  of  the 
Sun.  The  remainder  —  which,  with  many  episodes  and 
much  irrelevant,  but  not  always  unpleasant,  discussion, 
*  contains  the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  Spaniards  with  eaCh  other  growing  out  of 
it  —  he  oñers,  in  like  manner,  to  the  glories  of  the  great 
Spanish  family  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  which 
numbered  on  its  rolls  some  of  the  brightest  ñames  in  the 
Castüian  annals.  In  both  parts,  his  Oommentaries  are  a 
striking  and  interesting  book,  showing  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  oíd  chronicles,  and  infected  with  even  more  than 
the  common  measure  of  chronicling  credulity ;  since,  with 
a  natural  willingness  to  believe  whatever  fables  were  hon- 
orable to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  mingles  a  constant  anx- 
iety  to  show  that  he  is,  above  everything  else,  a  Catholic 
Chrístian,  whose  £iith  was  much  too  ampie  to  reject 
the  most  extravagant  legends  of  his  Church,  and  too 
puré  to  tolérate  the  idolatry  of  that  royal  ancestry  which 
he  yet  cannot  help  regarding  with  reverence  and  admira- 
tion.» 

so  "Pialoghi  di   Amore  compostl  per  cilasso  knew  Bothing.   (Barbofla^Bib.Los., 

Leone  Medico  Hebreo,"  is  the  title  of  the  Tom.  11.  p.  920  ;  Castro,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

origtoal  Italian  in  the  neat  Aldine  editíon,  871 ;  and  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

1662.     The  Inca  called   his   translation,  232.)     AU  the   transUtions  trom  Leona 

"  La  Traducción  del  Indio  de  los  Tres  Diá-  Hebreo  are  on  the  Index  Expurgatorios, 

logos  de  Amor,  de  León  Hebreo,  echado  de  1667,  p.  760.    The  letter  of  Garcilasso  to 

ItaUano  en  Bspagnol,  por  Garcihisso  Inga  Philip  II.,  with  additlonal  remarks  by  its 

de  U  Vega,"  Madrid,  1690,  4to.    A  Span-  author,  contalning  interesting  materials  for 

ish  tr&nslation  of  it,  which  I  have  seen,  his  oim  Ufe,  is  preflxed  to  the  flrst  edition 

bad  appeared  at  Yenice  in  1668,  and  I  of  the  seoond  part  of  the  Commentaries  on 

believe  there  was  another  at  Zaragoza  in  Pera.    **  La  Florida"  was  printed  at  Lis- 

16S4,  of  which  it  seems  strange  that  Qar-  bon  in  1606, 4to ;  the  flrtt  part  of  the  Pera 
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The  publication,  in  1610,  of  "  The  War  of  Granada/' 
b j  Mendoza,  had  —  as  might  have  been  antici-  pj^^^  ¿^ 
pated  from  its  attractive  subject  and  style  —  Mendo». 
an  effect  on  Spanish  historical  composition ;  producing> 
in  the  CQurse  of  the  century,  several  imitations  more  wop- 
thj  of  notíce  than  anything  in  their  class  that  appeared 
after  the  great  work  of  Mariana. 

The  fírst  of  them  is  by  Moneada,  a  nobl^man  of  tíie 
highest  rank  in  the  Soutíi  of  Spain,  and  connected  with 
several  of  its  principal  families,  both  in  Cátalo- 
nia  and  Valencia.  His  fother  was,  successively,  ^®°***^** 
viceroy  of  Sardinia  and  Aragón  ;  he  himself  was  gover- 
ñor  of  the  how  Countries  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  there  ;  and  both  of  them  fílled,  in  their  respective 
times,  the  most  important  of^he  Spanish  embassies.  But 
the  yonnger  Moneada  had  tastes  widely  different  from 
the  cares  that  beset  his  life.  In  1623  he  published  his 
''  Expedition  of  the  Gatalans  against  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  ; "  and  when  he  died,  in  1636,  just  after  putting 
to  rout  two  hostile  armies,  he  Icft  sevCTal  other  works,  of 
less  valué,  one  or  two  of  which  have  since  been  printed. 
The  History  of  the  Catalán  Expedition,  by  which  alone 
he  has  been  much  known  in  later  times,  is  on  the  román- 
tic  adventures  and  achievements  of  an  extraordinary  band 
of  mercenaries,  who,  under  Roger  de  Flor,  —  successively 
a  freebooter,  a  great  admiral,  and  a  CsBsar  of  the  Eastem 
Empire,  —  drove  back  the  Turks,  as  they  approached  the 
Bosphorus  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  then,  after  being  for  some  time  no  less  formidable  to 
their  allies  than  they  had  been  to  the  infidel,  settled  down 
into  a  sort  of  uneasy  tranquillity  at  Athens,  where  their 
Spanish  historian  leaves  them. 

It  is  an  aocount,  therefore,  of  a  most  wild  passage  in 

at  Lisbon,  1609,  folio ;  and  the  second  part  valué  of  his  Gommentaries.    He  beliered 

aft  Górdova,  1617,  folio.    Both  of  the  hia-  that  the  subjection  of  Peni  by  the  Span- 

torical  works  are  to  be  found  in  several  iards  wm   predicted  by  the  last  of  the 

otíier  editions,  and  both  have  been  trans-  Incas  that   reigned  before  their   arrival, 

lated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  modem  (Parte  I.  Lib.  IX.  c.  15,  and  Parte  IL  Lib. 

Europe.  VIIL  o.  18,)  and  he  belieTed  that  all  the 

Two  striking  examples  may  be  given  of  Spaniards  in  the  army  oi  Pero,  who  were 

the  opposite  kinds  of  that  cvedolity  in  noterioosblaspbemerSjperishedby  woundii 

Qarcilasao   which  so  much  impairs  the  In  the  moutk  (Parte  O.,  I4b.  lY.  o.  V^. 
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the  affairs  rather  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  of  the  Spanish 
península ;  one  that  may  be  trusted,  notwitbstanding 
its  air  of  romance,  since  its  foundations  are  laid  in  the 
great  work  of  Zurita  ;  and  one  by  no  means  wanting  in 
picturesque  efiFect,  since  its  details  are  often  taken  from 
Kamon  Muntaner,  tbe  oíd  Catalán,  who  had  himself  shared 
tbe  perils  of  this  very  expedition,  and  described  them  in 
bis  own  Chronicle  with  bis  accustomed  spirit  and  vigor. 
Parts  of  it  are  very  striking  in  themselves,  and  strikingly 
told  ;  especially  tbe  rise  of  Koger  de  Flor  till  be  bad 
reacbed  tbe  bigbest  place  a  subject  could  bold  in  tbe 
Greek  empire,  and  tben  bis  assassination  in  tbe  presence 
and  by  tbe  cominand  of  tbe  same  Emperor  wbo  bad  raised 
bim  so  bigb,  —  bis  blood  soiling  tbe  imperial  table,  to 
wbicb,  witb  treacberous  bospitality,  be  bad  been  invited. 
Tbe  wbole  is  written  in  a  bold  and  free,  ratber  tban  in  a 
careful  style  ;  but  tbe  coloring  is  well  suited  to  tbe  dark 
groundwork  of  tbe  picture,  and  tbougb  less  energetic 
in  its  tone  tban  Mendoza' s  "  War  of  Granada,"  of  wbicb, 
from  tbe  first  sentence,  we  see  it  is  an  imitation,  it  is 
often  more  easy,  flowing,  and  natural. ^^ 

Anotber  military  bistory  written  by  a  nobleman  con- 
nected  witb  tbe  service  of  bis  country,  botb  in  its  armies 
and  its  diplomacy,  is  to  be  found  in  an  account  of  eleven 
campaigns  in  Flanders  by  Carlos  Coloma,  Marquis  of  Es- 
pinar, publisbed  in  1625.     A  translation  wbich 

^°^  be  made  of  tbe  "  Annals ''  of  Tacitus  bas  been 
regarded  as  tbe  best  in  tbe  language ;  but,  in  bis  own 
work,  be  sbows  no  tendency  to  imítate  tbe  ancients.  Oa 
tbe  contrary,  it  is,  as  it  were,  fresb  from  tbe  fields  of  tbe 
autbor's  glory,  and  fuU  of  tbe  bonorable  feelings  of  a  sol- 
dier,  sketcbing  tbe  adventures  of  tbe  army  wben  in  camp, 
wben  in  immediate  action,  and  wben  in  winter-quarters  ; 
and  adding  to  bis  main  narrative  occasional  glimpses  of 

n  "  Expedición  de  log  Catalanes  contra  the  History,  and  in  1841  gained  a  priae 

Griegos  y  Turcos,  por  Francisco  de  Mon-  at  Barcelona  for  its  success  at  a  festival, 

cada,  Conde  de  Osona,"  Barcelona,  1623,  that  reminds  us  of  the  dayB  of  the  Floral 

and  Madrid,  1772  and  1805, 12mo.    There  Games  and  of  Don  Enrique  de  Yillena. 

is  an  edition,  also,  of  Barcelona,  1842,  8to,  The  best  edition  of  Moneada,  hoirever,  is 

edited  by  Don  Jaime  Tió,  with  a  poem  at  in  the  ^*  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Españoles,'* 

the  end   by  Calisto   FernandCE   Campo-  Tom.  ZXI.,  1862. 
redondo,  which  is  on  the  same  subject  with 
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the  negotiations  then  going  on  in  the  Low  Countries  re- 
epecting  Spanish  affairs,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  the  cour- 
tiers  at  Madrid  round  the  death-bed  of  Philip  the  Second. 
The  style  of  Coloma  is  unequal ;  but  much  of  what  he 
describes  he  had  seen,  and  the  rest  had  passed  within  the 
compass  of  what  he  deemed  sure  information  ;  so  that  he 
speaks,  not  only  with  authority,  but  with  the  natural  vi- 
vacity  which  comes  from  being  so  near  the  events  he 
records,  that  their  color  is  imparted  to  his  language.^ 

To  the  same  class  with  the  last  belongs  the  spirited 
history  of  a  portion  of  the  Catalán  rebellion  in  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Fourth.  It  was  written  by  Meló,  a 
Portuguese  gentleman,  who  remained  attached 
to  the  service  of  Spain  till  1640-41,  when  he  joined  the 
standard  of  the  Braganzas,  and  fought  for  the  independ- 
ence  of  his  own  country.  His  life,  which  extended  from 
1611  to  166*7,  was  full  of  adventure.  He  was  in  the 
dreadful  tempest  of  162*7,  when  the  whole  navy,  as  it 
were,  of  Portugal  sufiFered  shipwreck  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  superintend  the  buríal  of  above  two  thousand  bodies  of 
those  who  had  perished  in  the  waves,  from  which  he  him- 
self  had  hardly  escaped.  He  was  in  the  wars  of  Flanders 
and  of  Catalonia.  Twelve  years  he  was  in  prison  in  his 
own  country,  under  an  accusation  of  murder  that  was  at 
last  proved  to  be  without  foundation ;  and  six  years  he 
was  an  exile  in  Brazil.  But  under  all  circumstances,  and 
through  all  his  triáis,  he  sought  consolation  in  letters. 
His  published  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Spanish  and 
in  Portuguese,  some  of  which  have  been  already  noticed, 

2S  (( LftB  Guerras  de  los  Estados  Bazos,  appeared  in   the  Biblioteca  de  Autores 

desde  Maio,  1&S8,  hasta  el  Año  1699,"  Am-  Españoles,  Tom.  XXYin.,  1863.    It  did 

beres,  1625  and  1635,  4to,  and  Barcelona,  not  deserve  such  neglect,  for  although  it  is 

1627.    Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  838.    He  was  much  deroted  to  strategetic  scienoe,  as  ex- 

ambassador  to  James  I.  of  England,  Tice-  hibited  in  that  long  and  disastrous  war,  it 

roy  of  Majorca,  etc.,  and  died  in  1637,  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style.    It 

sixty-four  years  oíd.    He  was  son  of  Juan  had  been  preceded  by  a  work  of  his  strict- 

de  Goloma  already  noticed,  ante^  Yol.  II.  1y  on  the  art  military,  and  entitled  "  Theo- 

pp.  463  and  464,  note.    Don  Bernardino  rica  y  Practica  de  la  Guerra,"  which  was 

de  Mendoza  had  partly  antioipated  him,  flrst  printed  in  1577,  and  went  through 

and  given  an  account  of  ten  years  of  the  two  or  three  editions,  besides  being  trans- 

war  of  Flanders,  in  his  *'  Comentarios  de  lated  into  Italian.    Mendoza  died,   blind 

la   Guerra  de   lo  sucedido  en  Ips  Países  and  very  oíd,  in  a  oell  of  the  oonvent  of  his 

Baxofl,  1536-1577,"  printed  at  Madrid  in  namesake  St.  Bemard  at  Madrid. 
1592,  and  not  reprinted,  I  think,  until  it 
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exoeed  a  hundred  volximes,  and  the  nnpublished  would 
materially  increase  even  this  vast  amount.  What  is  more 
remarkable,  he  is,  in  both  languages,  admitted  to  the  hon- 
ors  of  a  classic  writer. 

His  "Historyof  the  Waf  of  Catalonia/'  which  em- 
braces only  the  short  period  during  which  he  served  in 
it,  was  written  while  he  was  in  prison,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished  in  1646.  Owing  to  political  causes  he  did  not  give 
his  ñame  to  it ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends  in  a  letter 
expressed  surprise  at  this  circumstance,  he  answered, 
with  a  characteristic  turn  of  ghrase,  *'  The  book  loses 
nothing  for  want  of  my  ñame,  and  I  shall  lose  nothing  for 
want  of  the  book."  It  was,  however,  successful.  The 
aceounts  of  the  first  outbreak  in  Barcelona,  on  the  feast 
jof  Corpus  Christi,  when  the  city  was  thronged  with  the 
bold  peasantry  of  the  interior ;  the  subsequent  strif©  of 
the  exasperated  factions ;  the  debates  in  the  Junta  of 
Catalonia,  and  those  in  the  king's  council,  under  the  lead- 
ing  of  the  Count  Duke  Olivares  ;  and  the  closing  scene 
of  the  whole,  —  the  íneflfectual  storming  of  the  grand 
fortress  of  Mon  Juich  by  the  royal  forcea,  and  the  disas- 
trous  retreat  that  foUowed,  -—  are  all  given  with  a  fresh- 
jiess  and  power  that  could  come  only  from  one  who  had 
shared  in  the  feelings  he  describes,  and  had  witnessed  the 
very  movements  he  sets  before  us  with  such  a  lifelike 
Bpirit.  His  style,  too,  is  suited  to  his  varying  subjects  ; 
sometimos  animated  and  forcible,  sometimos  quaint  and 
idiomatic,  and  sometimos  in  its  dark  hints  and  abrupt 
turns  reminding  us  of  Tacitus,     But  the  work  is  short, 

—  not  longer  than  that  of  Mendoza,  which  was  its  model, 

—  and  it  covers  only  the  space  of  about  six  months  at 
the  end  of  1640  and  the  beginning  of  1641. 

Whether  Meló  intended  to  carry  his  narrativo  farther 
is  nncertain.  From  his  striking  conclusión,  where  he 
says,  "  The  events  that  folio wed  —  greater  in  themselves 
than  those  I  have  related  —  ai*e  perhaps  reserved  for  s^ 
greater  historian,''  we  might  infer  that  he  was  desirous 
to  describe  only  what  he  had  witnessed.  But,  on  the 
Ather  side,  in  his  Preface  we  have  the  following  character* 
istig  í^ddress  to  his  readers,  alluding  to  the  concealment 
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of  bis  ñame  as  the  author  of  tbe  work  be  óffers  tbem. 
"  If  in  anytbing  I  bave  served  you,  I  ask  only  that  you 
would  not  endeavor  to  know  more  of  me  than  it  pleases 
tny  bumor  to  tell  you.  I  present  to  yon  my  faithful  opin- 
ión of  tbings,  jnst  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  form  it ;  —  I 
do  not  present  myself  to  you  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  my 
person  is  not  necessary  to  enable  you  to  judge  either 
kindly  or  barsbly  of  wbat  I  bave  written.  If  I  do  not 
please  you,  read  me  no  fbrtber ;  —  if  I  do,  I  make  no 
elaims  on  your  gratitude.  I  speak  witbout  fear  and  witb- 
out  vanity.  Tbe  tbeatre  before  us  is  vast ;  tbe  tragedy 
long.  We  sball  meet  again.  You  will  know  me  by  my 
voice  ;  I  sball  know  you  by  your  judgment."  But,  wbat- 
ever  may  bave  been  Melo's  original  intentions,  be  suiv 
vived  tbe  publication  of  tbis  interesting  work  above 
twenty  years,  and  yet  added  nothing  to  its  pages.^ 

Prom  tbis  period,  prose  composition,  wbicb  had  been 
long  infected  with  the  bad  taste  of  tbe  age,  suffered  a 
atill  fiarther  and  more  marked  decline.  Saavedra  Faxar- 
do,  indeed,  who  lived  forty  years  out  of*  Spain,  saavedra 
•mployed  in  diplomatic  missions,  was  educated  ^a^^w***»» 
in  a  better  school,  and  formed  himself  on  more  worthy 
models,  than  be  could  bave  found  among  bis  contempora- 
ries  at  bome  ;  but  bis  *^  History  of  tbe  Goths  in  Spain  " 

n  «*  HtstorU  de  IO0  BfoTimie^oe,  Bepara-  hct  in  Portoguese  Utenury  histoiy,  ttiongh 

c|on,  y  Ghierra  de  GataluDa,  por  Francisco  of  Uttle  or  no  valué  for  tbe  Uterary  opin« 

Manuel  de  Meló,**  Lisboa,  1645,  and  sev-  ions  it  expresses.    It  is  one  of  tbe  amplest 

eral  ofcher  edtaoni }  one  by  Saacbes,  1S08,  and  moet  impoitant  workt  of  Uterary  bi- 

12mo,  and  one  at  París,  1830.    Jn  refer-  ograpliy  and  bibliography  erer  pnblisbed  ) 

ence  to  tbe  suflTerings  of  Manoel  de  Meló,  but,  unbappily,  it  is  also  one  of  tbe  rarest, 

mentloned  in  tbe  text,  I  would  obaerre  a  large  part  of  tbe  impretiion  of  tbe  flrst 

tbat  tbere  ii  a  diserepancy  in   tke  ac-  tbree  Tolumes  baving  been  destroyed  in 

counts.     The  common   statement    of  the  tbe  fire  tbat  foUowed  tbe  great  earthquake 

l0ngth  of  bis  impriiomnents  and  exUe  is  at  Lisbon  in  1T65.    Iti  autbor,  wbo  gires 

eigbleen   years,   and    Barbosa  malees  it  some  account  of  himself  in  bis  own  workf 

fiíteen;  but  I  hope,  flrom  a  careful  com-  was  bominl682,anddied,Ibelieye,in  1770. 
parison  of  dates,  Úiat  bis  Imprisonment       Another  historíoal  work  of  the  same  sort 

ejctended  only  frota  1644  to  1649,  and  tbat  with  that  of  Meló,  and  referring  to  tbe 

bis  exile  did  not  last  above  four  years  more,  same  period,  may  be  noticed  bere,  though 

BvA  tbis  is  ba4  enougfa.    His   peetry  in  it  is  of  lees  ooofequenoe, — I  mean,  **Tvb* 

Spanisb    has   been    meotioned,   ante^  p.  multoa  de  la  Ciudad  y  Reyno  de  Ñapóles 

26.    For  his  Ufe  and  muUitudinous  works,  en  el  Año  1647,  por  Don  Pablo  Antonio  de 

iae  the  ^  Bibliotbeca  Lusitana  **  of  Diogo  Tarsia,**  (León  de  Francia,  16T0,  foL,)— a 

Bubón  Maobado,   (Lisboa,  1741-50,  4  coríousand  interesting  book  on  tbe  wlld 

tom.,  foUo,)  which  I  bave  often  referred  to»  and  strange  troubles  in  Masaniello^s  time, 

as  to  tbe  great  authority  on  all  matters  of  segarded  íiram  the  Spanisb  polnt  of  tímt. 
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is  an  impel'fect  work,  published  in  1646,  at  Munster, 
when  he  was  tbere  as  a  member  of  the  congress  tbat 
made  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  was  left  unfinished  at 
bis  death,  which  occurred  at  Madrid  two  years  later.** 
The  only  historían  of  eminence  tbat  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed  in  tbis  period  is,  therefore,  Solís. 

Of  bim  we  have  already  spoken  as  a  lyrícal  poet  and 
a  dramatist,  wbo  in  1661  bad  retired  from  the 
world,  and  dedicated  bimself  to  the  sepárate 
service  of  religión.  He  was,  however,  the  official  Histo- 
riographer  of  the  Indies,  and  thougbt  bimself  bound  to  do 
soraething  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which 
a  poor  salary  was  attached,  tbat,  after  all,  seems  to  have 
been  ill  paid.  He  chose  for  bis  subject  "  The  Conquest 
of  México,''  and,  beginning  with  the  condition  of  Spain 
when  it  was  undertaken,  and  the  appointment  of  Cortés 
to  command  the  invading  forcé,  be  brings  bis  history 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  capture  of  Guatime- 
zin.  The  period  it  embraces  is,  indeed,  short,  — less  than 
tbree  years  ;  but  tbey  are  years  so  crowded  with  brílliant 
adventures  and  atrocious  crimes,  tbat  hardly  any  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  world  is  of  equal  interest.  The  sub- 
ject, too,  from  tbis  circumstance,  is  more  easily  man- 
aged ;  and  Solís,  wbo  looked  upon  it  with  the  eye  of  au 
artist,  as  well  as  of  an  historian,  has  succeeded  in  giving 
bis  work,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  air  of  an  bis- 
torical  epic  ;  —  so  exactly  are  all  its  parts  and  episodes 
modelled  into  an  barmonious  whole,  whose  catastrophe  is 
the  fall  of  the  great  Mexican  empire. 

The  style  of  Solís  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Tbat  he  bad 
the  Román  historians,  and  especially  Livy,  before  bim,  as 
be  wrote,  is  apparent  botb  in  the  general  air  of  bis  work 
and  in  the  structure  of  its  individual  sentences.  Yet 
tbere  are  few  writers  of  Spanish  prose  wbo  are  more 
absolutely  Castilian  in  their  idiom  than  he  is.  His  lan- 
guage,  if  not  simple,  is  rich  and  beautiful ;  suited  to  the 


M  The  work  of  Saavedra  waa  continued,  editíon    of  Madrid,   1780  -  00,    12mo,   of 

yerj  poorly,  by  Alonso  Nuñez  de  Castro,  which  the  first  two  only,  coming  down  to 

tbrottgh  the  reign  of  Henrj  IL,  the  labora  716,  are  by  Saavedra. 
o£  t>o^   making   seven   volumet   in  the 
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romantic  subject  be  had  chosen  for  n.s  nistory,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  its  poetical  spirít.  In  boldness  of  manner  he 
falls  below  Mendoza,  and  in  dignity  is  not  eqnal  to  Mari- 
ana ;  but  for  copious  and  sustained  eloquence,  he  may 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  either  of  them.  That  his  work 
is  as  interesting  as  either  of  theirs  is  proved  by  the  unim- 
paired  populan ty  it  has  enjoyed  from  its  first  appearance 
down  to  our  own  times. 

But  the  Conquest  of  México  was  written  in  the  oíd  age 
of  its  author,  and  is  darkened  by  the  feelings  that  shut 
him  out  from  the  interests  and  cares  of  the  world.  He 
refused  to  see  the  fierce  and  marvellous  contest  which  he 
recorded,  except  from  the  steps  of  the  altar  where  he  had 
been  consecrated.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  are  in  his 
eyes  only  Christians  ;  the  Mexicans,  only  heathen.  The 
battle  he  witnesses  and  describes  is  wholly  between  the 
powers  of  light  and  the  legions  of  darkness  ;  and  the 
nnhappy  Indians,  —  whom  the  Spaniards  had  no  more 
right  to  invade,  in  order  to  root  out  religious  abominar 
tions,  of  which  they  had  never  heard  till  after  their  land- 
ing,  than  Henry  the  Eighth  or  Elizabeth  had  to  invade 
Spain,  in  order  to  root  out  the  abominations  of  the  Span- 
isb  Inquisition,  —  the  unhappy  Indians  receive  none  of 
the  historíanos  sympathy  in  the  extremity  of  suflfering 
they  underwent  during  their  vain,  but  heroic,  struggle 
for  all.  that  could  make  existence  valuable  in  their  eyes. 

The  work  of  Solís,  beautifully  written  and  flattering  to 
the  national  vanity,  was  at  once  successful.  But  success 
was  then  a  word  whose  meaning  was  difiFerent  from  that 
which  it  bears  now,  or  had  borne  in  Spain  in  the  time  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  The  publication,  which  took  place  in 
1684,  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend  who  defrayed  the 
charges,  found  its  author  poor,  and  left  him  so.  On  this 
point  there  are  passages  in  his  correspondence  which  it  is 
painful  to  read  ;  —  one,  for  instance,  where  he  says,  "  I 
have  many  creditors  who  would  stop  me  in  the  street,  if 
they  saw  I  had  new  shoes  on  ;  "  and  another,  where  he 
asks  a  friend  for  a  warm  garment  to  protect  him  from  the 
winter's  cold.  Still,  he  was  gratified  at  the  applause  with 
which  his  work  was  received,  though,  at  the  end  of  a 
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year,  only  two  bundred  dopies  had  béen  sold.  Two  yeam 
afterwards  he  died,  at  the  age  of  Beventy-six,  "leáiving/' 
in  the  technical  phrase  and  the  technical  habit  of  the  time, 
'*  bis  Boul  to  be  the  only  heir  of  his  body/^  or,  in  other 
words,  giving  thQ  remnants  of  his  poverty  to  purchasé 
expiatory  masges.^  Diego  de  Tebar,  the  same  eoclesias- 
tic  who  had  been  confessor  to  Quevédo  and  Nicolás  An- 
tonio, stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and  con- 
eoled  the  ladt  moments  of  Solís,  as  he  had  consoled 
theirs.^ 

Solís  was  the  last  of  the  good  writers  in  the  eider 
school  of  Spanish  history,  which,  even  during  its  best 
days,  numbered  but  few  ñames,  and  which,  now  that  the 
FaUureof  ^^lole  Hteratute  of  the  country  was  decaying», 
hiatory.  shared  the  general  fate.  Ñor  coiüd  it  be  other- 
wise.  The  spirit  of  political  tyranny  in  the  government, 
and  of  religious  tyranny  in  the  Inquisition,  —  now  oloser 
than  ever  united,  —  was  more  hostile  to  bold  and  faithfal 
inquiry  in  the  department  of  history  than  in  almost  any 
other ;  so  that  the  generous  national  independence  and 
honesty  annonnced  in  the  oíd  chronicles  were  stopped 
midway  in  their  oareer,  before  half  of  their  power  had 
been  put  forth.^ 


«  Máá.  d'Aulnoy   (Voyage,  ed.   1693,  know.    It  looka  ai  If  it  mlght  be  worthy  óf 

Tom.  II.  pp.  17, 18)  explaÍBi  thts  eostom,  him )  bnt  there  iras  anoiher  by  Tomas  de 

and  shows  to  what  an  absurd  aod  ridicu-  Aguiar,  whioh  S(di8  himeelf  praised  in  a 

lotis  length  it  was  carried  in  fhe  t^e  of  sonnet.    Stirüng^s  Artists  of  Spain,  1848, 

Solis.    An  iostance  not  dted  by  ber,  how-  pp.  1284,  803,  1377.    Hie  author  oí  tbe 

ever,  but  one  that  deservesto  be  called  mag-  Ufe  prefixed  to  his  poems  says:  '*  Solís 

niflcent,  may  be  added.    When  Philip  IT.  left  materlals  fbr  acontlnuationof  the  His- 

died  in  1066,  it  was  ftmnd  that  he  had  tory  of  Mexioo^  bat  they    are   not   no# 

laid  by  privately  a  thoosand  doubloons  to  known  to  exist."  A  few  of  his  letters,  with 

pay  for  five-and-thirty  thousand  masses  a  sketoh  of  his  life,  by  Mayans  y  Sisear, 

for  his  soul  itamediately  after  his  death,  were  published,  as  I  haré  already  noticed, 

besides  a  hundred  thousand  ordered  by  lüs  in  1733.     They  appear  again,   careftdly 

Win.    Pedro  Rodríguez  de  Monforte,  De-  r^rised,  in  the   "Cartas  Morales,"   etc., 

iorípcioa  de  los  Honras  de  PheUppe  lY.,  1773.    See  ante,  II.  428,  UI.  43, 169. 

Madrid,  1666,  4to,  f.  29.  «  How  little  the  true  charaoter  of  his- 

98  There  are  many  editions  of  the  "  Con-  tory  and  the  just  attributes  of  an  historian 

quista  de  México,"  the  first  being  that  of  were  understood  in  Spain  even  in  its  better 

Madrid,  1664,  folio,  and  the  best  in  two  days,  may  be  well  seen  in  the  treatise  at 

vols.,  4to,  Madrid,  1783,  —  the  latter  being  Luis  de  Cabrera,  the  historian  of  Philip  II., 

tbe  sumptnous  one  which   Stirling  ci^  entitled  "  De  Historia   para  entenderla  j 

**  the  triumph  of  the  press  of  Sancha."  para  escririrta."    (Madrid,  1611,  4to.)    It 

Whether  the  ftnely  engraved  head  of  Solis  is  a  mere  piece  of  pedantry  and  pretensión, 

^flxed  to  it  is  the  one  by  Gano  I  do  not  i^oUy  onworthy  a  person  who  must  then 
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Still,  as  we  have  seen,  several  of  the  bistorians  that 
were  prodxiced  even  under  the  overshadowing  character 
influence  of  the  Austrian  family  were  not  unwor-  Sj^^ 
thy  of  the  national  character.  Mariana  shows  hiitorians. 
much  manly  firmness,  Soh's  much  fervor,  Zurita  much 
conscientious  diligence,  while  Mendoza,  Moneada,  Colo- 
nia, and  Meló,  who  confined  themselves  to  subjects  em- 
bracing  shorter  periods  and  less  wide  interests,  have 
given  US  some  of  the  most  striking  sketches  to  be  found 
in  the  historical  literature  of  any  country.  All  of  them 
are  rich  and  dignifíed,  abounding  rather  in  feeling  than 
philosophy,  and  written  in  a  tone  and  style  that  mark, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  genius  of  their  re- 
spective authors,  as  that  of  the  country  that  gave  them 
birth  ;  so  that,  though  they  may  not  be  entirely  classical, 
they  are  entirely  Spanish ;  and  what  they  want  in  fínish 
and  grace,  they  make  up  in  picturesqueness  and  origi- 
nality.^ 


have  been  considering  how  he  should  him- 
self  write  one  of  the  tnost  Important  rei^ns 
in  the  afEftIn  of  modertt  Burope.  He 
hardly  notices  any  of  the  preceding  Span- 
ish historíans,  and  when  he  refera  to  Ma- 
riana (f.  38)  it  i8  only  to  carp  at  hlm,  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  respectfúl  to  Be- 
roBus,  Manetho,  and  the  other  miserable 
forgeries  of  Annins  of  Yiterbo  (Ditc.  10), 
and  is  ftall  of  superatition  and  credulity 
CDisc.  17). 

»  Vrom  Che  times  of  Charles  T.  and 
Philip  li.,  when,  in  Aragón  and  Gastile, 
chroDictera  were  multiplied  as  a  part  of  the 
pagcantry  of  the  conrt,  the  rest  of  the 
klngdoms  that  entered  into  the  ttnifed 
Spanish  monarchy  began  to  desire  to  have 
their  own  sepárate  histories,  as  we  can  see 
in  Valencia,  where  those  of  Beuter,  Esco- 
lano,  and  Diago  were  written.  Besides 
«bis,  a   grest  ntimber  of  the   individual 


cities  obtained  their  own  sepárate  annals 
ñrom  the  hand  of  at  least  one  aathor,  — 
sometimes  Works  of  aothority,  like  that 
oo  Segovia  by  Colmenares,  and  that  on 
Seville  by  Ortls  de  Zuñiga.  But  though 
mwe  of  snch  local  histories  were  writteA 
in  Spain  between  the  middle  of  the  siz- 
teenth  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury,  than  were  written  during  the 
same  period,  I  believe,  in  any  other  eoun- 
tary  in  Enrope,  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  such  peculiar  merit  as  to  be 
notlceable  in  the  literary  histwy  of  the 
country.  Still,  the  spirit  that  produced 
them  in  such  great  numbera,  and  especialiy 
the  spbrit  whioh,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
n.,  made,  with  so  much  care  and  cost.  the 
vast  eoUections  of  documents  yet  to  bé 
fonnd  in  the  Castle  of  Simancas  and  the 
convent  of  the  Escurial,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 
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PBOYBRBS  :  BÁNTILLANÁy  OARAT,  NUKEZ,  MAL  LÁRÁ,  PÁLMIBBKO, 
OUDIN,  SOBAPAN,  CBJüDO,  TBIABTB.  —  DIDACTIO  PBOBE  :  TOBQUB- 
MADA,  ACOSTA,  LUIS  DE  OBANADA,  JUAN  DE  LA  CBÜZ,  SANTA 
TEBESA,  MALÓN  DE  CHAIDB,  BOXAS,  FIOUEBOA,  MABQüBZ,  TEBA 
T  ZÜÑIGA,  NAVABBETB,  SAAVEDBA,  QÜEVBDO,  ANTONIO  DE  VEGA, 
NIEBEMBBBG,  OÜZMAN,  DANTISCO,  ANDBADA,  VILLALOBOS,  PATÓN, 
ALEMÁN,  PABIA  T  80USA,  FBANCISCO  DE  POBTÜOAL. — OONOOBISM 
IN  PBOSB  :  OBACIAN,  ZABALBTA,  LOZANO,  HEBEDIA,  BAMIBBZ.  — 
FAILÜBE  OF  OOOD  DIDACTIO   PBOSB. 

The  last  department  in  the  literature  of  any  country, 
that  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  críticism  on  account 
Didactío  ^^  ^^^  style,  is  that  of  Didactic  Prose  ;  since  in 
Prose.  this  branch,  so  remote. from  everything  poetical, 
the  ornaments  of  manner  are  more  accidental  than  they 
are  elsewhere,  and,  beyond  it,  are  not  at  all  to  be  exacted. 
In  modern  times,  the  Prench  seem  to  have  been  more 
anxious  than  any  other  nation,  not  excepting  even  the 
Italians,  to  add  the  grace  of  an  elegant  style  to  their  di- 
dactic prose,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  none  have  been 
more  unsucoessful  than  the  Spaniards  in  their  attempts  to 
cultívate  it. 

In  one  particular  form  of  didactic  composition,  how- 
ever,  Spain  stands  in  advance  of  all  other  countries ;  I 
mean  that  of  Proverbs,  which  Cervantes  has  hap- 
pily  called  '*  short  sentences  drawn  from  long 
experience."  *  Spanish  proverbs  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  times.  One  of  the  best  known  —  "  Laws  go 
where  kings  please  they  should  "  —  is  connected  with  an 
event  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 

1  Don  Qttixote,  Parte  I.  c.  39. 
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the  language  of  Castile  had  hardly  a  distinct  existence.^ 
Another  has  been  traced  to  a  custom  belonging  to  the 
days  of  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  and  is  itself  probábly  of  not 
much  later  date.'  Others  are  found  in  the  General  Chron- 
icle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Spanish  prose  compo- 
BÍtions,  and  among  them  is  the  happy  one  on  disappointed 
expectations,  cited  in  Don  Quixote  more  than  once  :  "He 
went  for  wool  and  carne  back  shorn.''  *  Several  occur 
in  the  "  Conde  Lucanor "  of  Don  John  Manuel,*  and 
many  in  the  poetry  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita/  both  of 
-whom  lived  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  only  sepárate  and  isolated 
sayings,  evidently  belonging  to  the  oíd  Spanish  race,  and 
always  used  as  if  quite  familiar  and  notorious.  But  in 
the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  at  his  request,  Marquia  of 
the  Marquis.of  Santillana  collected  a  hundred,  Sant"»"»». 
in  rhyme,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  besides  above 
six  hundred,  he  says,  such  as  the  oíd  women  were  wont 
to  repeat  in  their  chimney-comers.  Prom  this  period, 
therefore,  or  rather  from  1608,  when  this  coUection  was 
published,  the  oíd  and  wise  proverbs  of  the  language  may 
be  regarded  as  having  obtained  a  settled  place  in  its 
didactic  literature.^ 

s  Id  the  great  contest  between  the  two  proverbio  antiguo,  Ysa  bien,  Et  non  cates 

liturgies,  the  Román  and  the  Oothic,  which  a  quien,"  —  so  that  the  proverb  waa  oíd  in 

disturbed  the  Chorch  of  Spain  for  so  long  the  thirteenth  century.    Cuatro  Pahneta^ 

a  period,  Alfonso  TI.  determined  to  throw  sos  bien  plantados,  Cádiz,  1830,  4to,  p. 

a  copy  of  each  into  a  flre  duly  kindled  and  12,  and  note  5. 

blessed  for  the  purpoee,  and  glve  the  su-  *  Dissertation  of  Cortés  in  Mayans  y 

premacy  to  the  <me  that  should  come  out  Sisear,  Origenes,  Tom.  IL  p.  211. 

unconsumed.    The  Gothio   MS.  was  suc-  ^  Chrónica  General,  1604,  Parte  DI.  t 

cessful ;  but  the  king  broke  his  word,  and  61,  and  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  7. 

tossed  it  back  into  the  llames,  thus  giving  &  For  example :    **  Ayudad  tos,  y  Dios 

rise,  it  is  said,  to  the  proverb,  **  Alia  van  ayudarvos    ha,"  —  "  Help   yourself  and 

leyes  adonde  quieren  reyes  ;"  or,  "Laws  God  will  help  you," — near  the  end  j  and 

are  things  that  foUow  kings."   (Sarmiento,  "  El  Bien  nunca  muere,"  —  "  Good  nevcr 

§  411.)   A  similar  historical  origin  is  given  dies,"  —which  is  in  the  flrst  tale, 

to  the  proverb,  "  Ni  quito  rey,  ni  pongo  •  "  Quien  en  1»  arenal  sembra,  non  trlUa 

rey,"  —  "  No  king  I  take,  no  klng  I  make }"  pegujares,"  —  "  He  that  sows  on  the  sea- 

which  is  traced  to  the  personal  quarrel  of  beach  reape  little  for  himself."   Stansal60. 

Peter  the  Cruel  and  his  brother  and  suc-  Pegujares,  a  singular  word,  which  occurs 

cessor,  Don  Enrique.    Clemencin,  ed.  Don  once  in  Don  Quixote,  is  said  by  Clemencin 

Quixote,  Tom.  VI.,  1839,  p.  226.    And  in  (Tom.  IV.  p.  34)  to  come  flpom  peculio. 

the  **  Castigos  "  of  King  Sancho,  chap.  38,  See,  also.  Partida  I.,  Tlt.  xxi.  Ley  8,  and 

(see  ante,  Period  1.  Chap.  IV.,  note  14,)  Partida  IV.  Tít.  xvU.  Ley  7. 

written  about  1293,  we  have  the  following  T  Reprínted  in  Mayans,  Orígenes,  Tom. 

words:    "Por    eso   diz   la    palabra  del  H.  pp.  179-210.    See  also  the  Proveite 


9* 
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The  number  of  proverbs,  indeed,  was  soon  so  great,  — 
Bot  only  those  floating  about  in  the  common  talk  of  men, 
but  those  collected  and  printed,  —  that  they  began  to  be 
CoUecttoM  turned  to  account.  Garay,  who  was  attached  to 
of  Proverba,  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  eaiá  therefore  lived  in  the 
centre  of  whatever  was  peculiarly  Castilian,  wrote  a  long 
letter,  every  sentence  of  which  was  a  popular  saying  ;  to 
which  he  added  two  similar  letters,  found,  as  he  says,  by 
accident,  and  made  up,  in  the  same  way,  of  proverbs.* 
But,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  still  higher  honor 
awaited  the  oíd  Spanish  adages.  Pedro  Valles,  who 
wrote  tíie  history  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Pescara,  pub- 
lished  an  alpbabetical  series  of  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred  of  them  in  1549  ;  and  the  famous  Greek  scholar  and 
distinguished  nobleman,  Hernán  Nuñez  de  Guzman,  Pro- 
fessor  successively  at  Alcalá  and  at  Salamanca,  found 
amusement  for  his  oíd  age  in  making  another  series  of 
them,  which  amounted  in  all  to  above  six  thousand.  To 
some  he  added  explanations  ;  to  others,  various  parallel 
sayings  from  diñerent  languages  ;  but  finding  his  strength 
fail  him,  he  gave  the  task  to  a  iriend,  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  Professor  in  Salamanca,  and  who  published  the 
whole  in  1566,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Nuñez ;  rath- 
er,  as  he  intimates,  ifrom  respect  to  the  person  from  whom 
he  received  the  charge,  than  from  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  the  employment.* 

fiFom  Beneoa  by  Pero  DiaS)  menttoned  in  m  of  those  who  are  wont  to  read  nothinsr 

note  84  to  Period  L  chap.  10,  aod  pp.  840,  but   Celeitlna    and    such   books.*'     The 

841,  of  Yol.  L  *'  ProTerbiot"  of  Francisco  de  Castilla,  in 

8  I  have  nerer  seen  the  Prorerbs  col-  the  volóme  with  his  "Theórica  de  Vir- 

leoted  by  Pedro  Yalles,   the   Aragonese,  todes,"  (16ft2,  fT.  04-89,)  are  notprorerbs, 

1549,  bot  Mayaos  y  Sisear   had  in  his  bnt  an  ejdkortatloA  in  verse  to  a  wise  and 

library  a  oopy  of  tttem,  «rhidl  is  described  holy  Ufe. 

in  the  "Speoimen  Bibliotheos»  Hispano-  s  **  Beflranes,  ee.,  que  coligió  y  glosó,  el 

Majansiansa,  eto.,  ex  MusaBo  Davidis  Ole-  Comendador,  Hernán  Nuñes,  Profesor  de 

mentis,**   Hannover»,    1763,   4to,   p.   67.  Retórica  en  la  Universidad  de  Balamanea,** 

The  '*  Cartas  de  Blasco  de  Oaray"  have  Madrid,  1019,  4to.    The  preface,  by  Leo 

been  «rften  printed ;  but  tha  oldest  and  de  Castro,  impUes  that  the  volume  wM 

quMt  complete  edition  I  have  seen  is  that  jNrinted  during  the   life  of  Nañes,   who 

of  Yenice,  1563,  12mo }  probably  not  the  died  in  1563  *,  but  I  flnd  no  edition  older 

firs*.    The  seoond  of  the  letters  of  Garay  than  that  of  1556.     See  the  note  of  Pelli- 

is  not  in  proverbs,  and,  in  this  edition,  is  cer  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  84.    Gero- 

foUowed  by  a  devout  prayer  \  the  whole  nimo  de  Serrano,  in  his  biographical  notice 

being  infcended,  as  the  author  says,  **  to  to  the  "  Lande  de  Mngeres,"  Milano,  1680, 

wta  the  attention  not  so  muob  of  the  wise  says  that  its  author,  Joan  de  Spinosa,  had 
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Out  of  these  proverbs,  another  of  the  friends  of  Hernán 
Nuñez  —  Mal  Lara,  a  Sevilian  —  selected  a  thonsand,  and, 
adding  a  commentary  to  each,  published  them  in  1668, 
tuider  the  not  inappropriate  title  of  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Common  People  ; ''  a  volume  which,  notwithstanding  its 
cumbersome  leaming,  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  both  fbr 
the  style  in  which  many  parts  of  it  are  wiitten,  and  for 
the  unusual  historical  anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds. 
Another  collection,  made  by  Palmireno,  a  Valencian,  in 
1569,  consisting  of  above  two  hundred  proverbs  appropri- 
ate  to  the  table,  shows  how  abundant  popular  aphorisms 
mnst  be  in  a  language  that  can  furnish  so  piany  on  one 
Bubject.  Yet  another,  by  Oudin,  was  published  at  París 
in  1608,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  and  shows  no  less 
plainly  how  much  the  Spanish  had  become  spread  through- 
out  Europe.  Sorapan,  in  1616  and  1611,  published  two 
collections,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  the  condensar 
tion  of  popular  experience  and  wisdom  should  teach  medi- 
cine, as,  in  the  hands  of  Mal  Lara,  they  had  been  made 
to  teach  the  philosophy  of  life.  And  finally,  in  16T5, 
Cejudo,  a  schoolmaster  of  Val  de  Peñas,  gave  the  world 
about  six  thousand,  with  the  corresponding  Latin  adages, 
whenever  he  could  find  them,  and  with  explanations 
more  satisfactory  than  had  been  furnished  by  his  prede- 
cessors.^^ 

**  mas  de  seia  mil  proverbios  vulgares,  que  two    parts.     "  Refranes   Castellanos   con 

ha  recogido  y  parte  dellos  compuesto."    If  Latinos,  eo.,  por  el  Licenciado  Gerónimo 

maúy  of  them  were  over  and  afoove  ihe  Martin  Caro  y  Cejudo,'*  Madrid,  1676, 4to ; 

bíx  thousand  of  Hernán  Nuñez,  we  should  reprinted  1792.    I  do  not  notice  the  "  Apo- 

be  very  curious  to  sea  this  early  collec-  tegmas"  of  Juan  Bufo,  (1596,)  ñor  the 

tion.  "  Floresta  de  Apotegmas  of  Santa  Gnu," 

10  «  La  Filosofía  Vulgar  de   Juan   de  (flrst  printed  in  1674,  and  often  afterwards  i 

Mal  Lara,  Yesino  de  Sevilla,*»    (Sevilla,  e.  g.  Bruselas,  1629,  Madrid,  1665,  etc.,) 

1658,  Madrid,  1618,  4to,  etc.,)  —  a  person  — the  last  of  which  is  a  pleasant  book, 

of  note  i4  his  time,  whom  we  have  men-  praised  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  flrst  tale, 

tioned  (oAtey  II.  61)  among  the  dramatic  and  of  which  a  curious  account  may  be 

poets,  and  who  died  in  1571,  Ibrty-four  found  In   Wolf,  on  Francés  de   Zttniga*s 

years  oíd.    (Seman.  Pintoresco,  1846,  p.  Chronik,  pp.  2,  8, — because  both  of  them 

84.)    The  collection  of  Lorenzo  Palmireno  are  rather   Jest-books  than  collections  of 

is  reprinted  in  the  fburth  volume  of  Nunez,  proverbs.    The  '*  Proverbios  Morales  **  of 

ed.  Madrid,  1804,  12mo.    Chidin*8  collec-  Ohrist.  Pérez  de  Herrera  (Madrid,  1618, 

tion  was  reprinted  at  Brussels  in  1611,  4to)  are  in  rhyme,  —  leamed  imitations  of 

12mo,  and  at  París  in  1659.   Juan  Sorapan  Tarros,  —  and  too  poor  to  deserve  notice. 

de  Bieros,  **Medecina  Española,  en  Pro-  The  "Proverbios  de  Alonso  de  Yarroii 

Terbios    Yulgares   de   Nuestra  Lengua,**  concordados   por   el   Maestro  Bartolomé 

iros  printed  at  Chanada,  1616-17,  4to,  in  Ximenez  Patón**  (Baeqú,  4to,  1605,  tt.  78) 
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Stíll,  though  80  many  thousands  have  been  collected, 
many  thousands  still  remain  unpublished,  known  only 
among  the  traditions  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society, 
that  have  given  birth  to  them  all.  Juan  de  Triarte,  a 
leamed  man,  who  was  neariy  forty  years  at  the  head 
of  the  King's  Library  at  Madrid,  collected,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  thousand ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
single  individual,  however  industríous,  living  in  Madrid, 
could  exhaust  their  number,  as  they  belong  rather  to 
the  provinces  than  to  the  capital,  and  are  spread  every- 
where  among  the  common  people,  and  through  all  their 
dialects." 

Why  proverbs  should  abound  so  much  more  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Christendom,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible  to  tell.  Perhaps  the  Arabs,  whose  language  is  rich 
in  such  wisdom,  may  have  furnished  some  of  them  ;  or 
perhaps  the  whole  mass  may  have  sprung  from  the  origi- 
nal soil  of  the  less  cultivated  classes  of  Spanish  society. 
But  however  this  may  be,  we  know  they  are  often  among 
the  pleasantest  and  most  characteristic  ornaments  of  the 
national  literature  ;  and  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
them  will  be  most  ready  to  agree  with  the  wise  author  of 
the  "  Dialogue  on  Languages,''  when  he  says,  and  repeats 
the  remark,  that  we  must  go  to  the  oíd  national  proverbs 
for  what  is  purest  in  his  nativo  Castilian." 

are  eleren  hundred  Greek  and  Latin  ProT-  Castellana  **    (Barcelona,    1816,    2    roL, 

erbB  tranalated  into  terse  Castilian  rhymes,  12mo). 

and  sometimes,  thongh  rarely,  rendered  by  u  Vargas   y  Ponce,  Declamación,  Ma- 

corresponding   national   iMX)yerbe.     They  drid,  1793,  4to,  App.,  p.  98.    An  anony- 

were  very  popular  in  their  time,  for  the  mous  author,  hovever,  who  speaks  of  the 

first  edition  was  of  1667,  and  was  foUowed  oollectors  of  proverbs,  and,  among  the  rest, 

by  at  least  flve  others.    I  have  an  Italian  of  Triarte,  says  the  most  complete  collec- 

transhition  of  them,  Venice,  1622.    All  the  tion  had  been  made  by  D.  Gonsafo  Correa, 

proverbs  of  Varros  except  the  first  flve  "  Defensa  de  D.  Ven.  Peres,  Atitor  de  la 

begin  with    the  word    "  Ni  j  "  —  a  poor  Carta  de  Paracuellos,"  Madrid,  1790,  p.  30. 

affectation.     Other   collections   are   men-  There  is  a  very  good  Ufe  of  Triarte  in  Vol. 

tioned  by  Qayangos  j  —  vis.    Alonso   de  II.  of  the  "  Espagne  Littéraire,"  1774 ;  a 

Fuentes,  1648  *,  Juan  Ruis  de  Bustamente,  poor  periodical    by  Nicolás   Bricaire  de 

1661  *,  and  Francisco  Thamara,  1662.    (See  Dixmérie,  which  did  not  survive  the  year 

Spanish  translation  of  this  History,  Tom.  of  its   birth,  althongh  in  1810  a  sort  of 

ni.  p.  666.)    About  seventeen  hundred  ri/acimento  of  it  was  published  at  Paria, 

national  proverbs,  taken   íkrom  the    Dic-  ^  Mayans  y  Sisear,  Orígenes,  Tom.  L 

tionary  of  the  Academy  and  elucidated,  pp.  188  -191,  and  the  Diálogo  de  las  Len- 

may  be  found  in  "  Refranes  de  la  Lengua  guas,  p.  12,  where  the  author  says,  '*  In 
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Turning  now  to  the  proper  Didactic  Prose  of  Spanish 
literature,  the  first  instance  we  find  —  after  those  for- 
merly  noticed  as  imitating  the  Italian  philosophical  dis- 
cussions  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  is  one  that  comes 
near  to  the  borders  of  fiction.  It  is  the  "  Garden  of  Curi- 
ous  Flowers/'  by  Torquemada,  originally  published  in 
15T0,  of  which  the  cúrate,  in  the  scrutiny  of  Don  T^qne- 
Quixote's  library,  says,  that  "he  does  not  know  ™»^*- 
whether  it  is  more  true,  or,  to  speak  strictly,  less  full  of 
lies,  than  the  Olivante  de  Laura,"  a  book  of  chivalry  by 
the  same  author,  which,  for  its  peculiar  absurdities,  he 
sends  at  once  to  the  bonfire  in  the  court-yard.  "The 
Garden  of  Curious  Flowers,"  however,  is  still  a  curious 
book.  It  consists  of  six  colloquies  between  friends,  who 
talk  for  their  amusement  on  such  subjects  as  the  mon- 
Btrous  productions  of  nature,  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
phantasms  and  enchantments,  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
and  the  history  and  condition  of  those  countries  that  lie 
nearest  to  the  North  Pole.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of 
whatever  strange  and  extravagant  stories  a  learned  man 
could  make,  beginning  with  such  as  he  found  in  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  Solinus,  Olaus  Magnus,  and  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
including  those  told  by  the  most  credulous  of  his  own 
time.  Being  put  into  a  forra  then  popular,  and  related  in 
a  pleasing  style,  they  had  no  little  success.  They  were 
several  times  printed  in  the  original,  and,  beside  being 
translated  into,  Italian  and  French,  are  well  known  to 
those  who  are  curious  in  the  literature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  time,  under  the  much-abused  ñame  of  "  The 
Spanish  Mandeville."  It  may  be  added,  that  some 
of  Torquemada's  accounts  of  spectres  and  visions  are 
Btill  pleasant  reading;  and  that,  though  Cervantes 
Bpoke  slightingly  of  the  whole  book  in  his  "Don  Quix- 
ote,"  he  afterwards  resorted  to  it,  both  for  facts  and  for 
fancies  respecting  the  wonders  of  Friesland  and  Iceland, 

onr  proyerbB,  yon  see  the  pniity  of  the  Spanish  literature ;   bat  I  shoold  rather 

Castilian  language  \ "  and  p.  170,  where  cite  the  "  Celestina,''  where  their  number 

he  says,  "The  purest  Castilian  we  have  is,  I  think,  equally  great  in  proportion, 

is  in  oor  proyerbs."    The  "  Don  Quixote "  and  their  serious    application   more  ef- 

will  occor  to  everybody  as  a  book  that  fective. 
prores   how   much   proverbs    enter   into 
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when  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  "  Perslles  atid  Sigis- 
munda/' " 

Christóval  de  Acosta,  a  Portuguese  botatiíst,  —  who 
was  accustomed  to  cali  himself  "the  African/' 
^  because  he  happened  to  be  born  in  one  óf  tho 
Afrícan  possessions  of  Portugal,  —  travelled  much  ¡n  the 
East,  and  after  his  return  publiehed,  in  1578,  a  work  on 
Oriental  planta  and  drugs,  to  which  he  added  at  the  énd 
a  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Elephant.  But, 
though  he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope  to  this  publication,  and  though  the  early  part  of  his 
life  had  been  that  of  a  soldier,  an  adventurer,  and  a  cap- 
tive  among  piratea  and  robbera,  he  spent  many  of  his 
later  years,  if  not  all  of  them,  in  religioua  retirement  at 
home,  where,  beaides  other  things,  he  wrote  a  discourse 
on  "  The  Benefits  of  Solitude,''  and  a  treatise  on  "  The 
Praise  of  Women.''  The  last  was  printed  in  1692,  and, 
except  that  it  is  too  full  of  learning,  may  still  be  read 
with  some  interest,  if  not  with  pleasure." 

It  was  not,  however,  moral  and  philosophical  writerg, 
like  Oliva  and  Guevara,  ñor  wríters  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  like  Torquemada  and  Acosta,  that 

18  M  Jardín  de  floren  Ourlosas,  ec.,  pw  Aoosta,  AflHoano,*'  vas  printed  at  Tenioe, 

Ant.  de  Torquemada,"  1670,  1573,  1687,  1692,  4to,  and  I  knov  no  other  edition. 

1689.    The  edition  of  Anveres,  1675,  ISmo,  Barbosa,  in  his  life  of  Acoeta,  spells  his 

filis  636  pages.    "  The  Spanlsh  M andeville  ñame  Da  Costa.    All  the  trorks  ot  AcostA 

of  Miracles,   or   ttie    Garden   of  CuriouB  Were  printed  at  Yenioe  by  Giacotno  C<ff<- 

Flowers,"  (London,  1600,  4to,)  is  a  trans-  netti,  1592,  4to. 

lation  into  good  oíd  English,  by  Lewes  A  work  not  nnlike  Acostaos  "  Iioor  de 

Levrkenor,  as  appears  by  the  second  Dedi-  las  Mugere»**  was  published  at  Milán  M 

catión  in  the  second  edition,  1618,  thoagh  1680,  after  the  death  of  its  author,  Joan  de 

it  is  eommonly  attribated  to   f  erdinand  Splnosa,  and  entltled  **  Dialogo  en  Lande 

Walker,  who  originally  published   it.    I  la  las  Mageres,"  but  it  was  dedicated  by 

haye  also  an  Italian  translation  of  it  by  himself  to  Mary,  Empress  of  Austria  and 

Celio  Malespina,  printed  at  Yenioe,  1612,  daughter  of  Charles  Y.    Spinosa  was  di8*> 

but  with  a  dedication  dated  1690.    The  tinguished  as  a  soldier  from  the  time  of  the 

original  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  Index  battle  of  Bavenna,  and   afterwards  as  a 

Expurgatorins  of  1667,  p.  68.    The  "  Co-  diplomatist ;    but   he   lored    letters,   and 

loquios  Satíricos,"  by  the  same  author,  wrote  with  vigor  in  the  puré  style  of  the 

(1553,)  I  have  never  sedn.  time  of  Philip  11.,  though  with  a  little  os- 

14  "  Tractado  de  las  Drogas  y  Medicinas  tentation  of  learning.    He  maintains  (ff. 

de  las  Indias  Orientales,   por  Christóval  46,  etc.)  that  woman  by  her  organization  Ü 

Aoosta,"  Burgos,  (1578,   4to,)   where  its  more  perfect   than   man.    Another  work 

author  was  a  surgeon ;  but  there  are  other  by  him,  of  which  he  speaks  in  tliis  one,  — 

editions,  (1582  and  1592,)  and  early  Italian  the  Micracanthos,  —  I  haré  never  seen, 

and  French  translations.  The  "  Tractado  and  am  not  sure  that  it  was  ever  printed. 
en  Loor  de  las  Mugeres,  por  Christtval 
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were  most  favored  m  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Second 
and  his  immediate  successors.  It  was  the  ascetics  and 
mystics,  —  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  of  Spain,  and, 
almost  without  exception,  faithful  to  the  oíd  Caetilian 
genius. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  this  class  was  Luis  de 
Granada,  distinguished  as  a  Spanish  preacher,  but  still 
more  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  as  a  mystic.  i^„,g  ¿^ 
His  ''Meditations  for  the  Seven  Days  and  Nights  Granada. 
of  a  Week,"  his  treatises  "On  Prayer''  and  ''On  Faith/' 
and  his  "Memorial  of  a  Chrístian  Life/'  were  early  trans- 
lated  into  Latín,  Italian,  French,  and  English, — one  of 
ihem  into  Turkish,  and  one  into  Japanese,  —  and,  like  his 
other  Spanish  works,  have  contínued  to  be  prínted  and 
admired  in  the  original  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  most  effective  of  them  all  was  his  "  Guide  for  Sin- 
ners,''  first  published  in  1566.  It  makes  two  G„iade 
modérate  volumes,  and  portions  of  it  are  marked  P«cadoref. 
with  a  difTuse  declamation,  which  is  perhaps  imitated  from 
that  of  Juan  de  Avila,  the  Apostle  of  Andalusia,  whose 
friend  and  folio wer  he  more  than  once  boasts  himself  to 
have  been,  But  its  general  tone  is  that  of  a  moving  and 
barmonious  eloquence,  which  has  made  it  a  favorito  book 
of  devotion  in  Spain  ever  since  it  first  appeared,  and  has 
spread  its  reputation  so  widely  that  it  has  been  trans- 
lated  ÍHto  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  including 
the  Greek  and  Polish,  and  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  religious  literature  of  Christendom 
very  near  that  of  the  great  ascetíc  work  which  passes 
under  the  ñame  of  Thomas  á  Kempis.  In  its  nativo 
country,  however,  the  Guide  for  Sinners  encountered  at 
first  not  a  little  opposition.  As  early  as  the  year  after  it 
was  published,  it  had  been  placed  on  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius,  and  no  edition  except  the  first  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  till  we  find  that  of  Salamanca,  in  1670.  But 
the  very  Index  that  condemned  it  became  itself  the 
Bubject  of  condemnation  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Guide 
for  Sinners,  the  ecclesiastical  powers  went  so  far  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  to  grant  special  indulgences  by 
proclamation  to  all  who   should  have  read  or  heard  a 
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chapter  of  the  very  work  they  had  earlier  so  harshly  cen- 
sured. 

Luis  de  Granada  passed  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
Lisbon,  —  perhaps  because  he  had  been  repeatedly  an- 
noyed  by  the  Inquisition  at  home,  perhaps  because  his 
duties  seemed  to  lead  him  there.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  much 
more  favor  in  Portugal  than  he  did  in  Spain  ;  and  when 
he  died,  in  1588,  eighty-four  years  oíd,  he  could  boast 
that  he  had  refused  the  highest  honors  of  the  Portuguesa 
Churct,  and  humbly  devoted  the  whole  of  his  long  life  to 
the  reformation  and  advancement  of  the  Order  of  Preach- 
ers,  of  which,  during  its  best  years,  he  had  been  the  ac- 
tive and  venerated  head." 

San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  who  was  in  some  respects  an  imi- 
tator  of  Luis  de  Granada,  was  born  in  1642,  and,  having 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  reforming 
de  la  ^^^  the  discipline  of  the  Carmelite  monasteries,  died 
Croa.  Ijj  1591^  2kná  was  beatified  in  1674.     His  works, 

which  are  chiefly  contemplativo,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  Ecstatic  Doctor,  are  written  with  great  fervor. 
The  chief  of  them  are  the  allegory  of  "  The  Ascent  to 
Mount  Carmel,"  and  ''  The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul,''  — 
treatises  which  have  given  him  much  reputation  for  a 
mystical  eloquence,  that  sometimos  rises  to  the  sub- 
lime, and  sometimos  is  lost  in  the  unintelligible.  His 
poetry,  of  which  a  little  is  printed  in  some  of  the  many 
editions  of  his  works,  is  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter,  but  marked  by  great  felicity  and  richness  of  phrase- 
ology." 

16  Preface  to  Obras  de  Luis  de  Granada,  (se.  1,)  where  the  father,  endearoriog^  to 

Madrid,  1657,  folio,  and  Preface  to  Guia  de  gire  his  daughter  what  he  deems  proper 

Pecadores,   Madrid,  1781,  Svo.    Antonio,  notions   aboat    Ufo,    recommends  to   her 

Bib.  Ñor.,  Tom.  II.  p.  88.    Llórente,  Hist.,  sereral  books  Instead  of  the  fiskshionable 

Tom.  m.  p.  123.    Biblioteca  de  Autores  romance    of  "  Clélie,"    and,   among   the 

£sp.,  Tom.  VI.,  Tin.,  XI.    His  works  are  others,  says  of  this  one,  **  La  Goide  dos 

numeróos,  and  he  enjoys  the  singular  honor  Pécheors  est  encoré  un  bon  lirre." 

of  haring  had  an  edition  of  them  pubUshed  u  Obras  de  San  Juan  de  la  Cnu,  S^ 

by  Planta,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  villa,  1708,  folio,  tvrelfth  edition.    A  very 

Alva,  the  minister  and  general  of  Philip  II.  curious  Life  of  him  was  written  in  1623, 

A  whimsical  intimation  of  the  popularity  entitled  "  Suma  de  la  Vida  y  Milagros  del 

in  France,  aboutl660,  of  the  French  trans-  Venerable  Padre,  Fray  Juan  de  la  Crua.** 

lation  of  the  "  Guia  de  Pecadores,'*  may  My  copy  is  in  4to,  and  was  printed  at  Ant- 

be  found  in  Moliereis  "  Coou  Imaginaire,"  werp  in  1626.    It  was  a  popular  work,  iiH 
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Santa  Teresa,  who  was  associated  with  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  Carmelites,  —  ^^^^ 
or  rather  with  whom  he  was  associated,  since  Teres». 
hers  was  the  leading  spirit,  —  died  in  1582,  sixty-seven 
years  oíd.  Her  didactic  works,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  "  The  Path  to  Perfection ''  and  "  The  Interior 
Castle,''  are  less  obscuro  than  those  of  her  coadjutor, 
though  more  declamatory.  But  all  she  wrote,  including 
an  account  of  her  own  life,  and  several  discussions  con- 
nected  with  the  religious  duties  to  which  she  dedicated 
berself,  were  composed  with  apparent  reluctance  on  her 
part,  and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  superiors. 
She  believed  herself  to  be  often  in  direct  communion  with 
God ;  and  as  those  about  her  shared  her  faith  on  this 
point,  she  was  continually  urged  by  them  to  make  known 
to  the  world  what  were  thus  regarded  as  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will.  On  one  occasion  she  says  :  "  Par  with- 
in,  God  appeared  to  me  in  a  visión,  as  he  has  been  wont 
to  do,  and  gave  me  his  right  hand,  and  said,  —  Behold 
this  print  of  the  nail ;  it  is  a  sign  that,  from  this  day 
forth,  thou  art  my  spouse.  Hitherto,  thou  hast  not 
deserved  it ;  but  hereafter  not  only  shalt  thou  regard 
my  honor  as  that  of  thy  Creator,  and  King,  and  God,  but 
as  that  of  a  true  spouse  ;  —  for  my  honor  is  now  thine, 
and  thine  is  mine.'' 

Living,  as  she  undoubtedly  did,  under  the  persuasión 
that  she  was  favored  with  numberless  revelations  of  this 
kind,  she  wrote  boldly  and  rapidly,  and  corrected  noth- 
ing.  Her  style,  in  consequence,  is  diñuse  and  open  to 
objections,  which,  in  Spain,  the  spirit  of  a  merely  liter- 
ary  criticism  is  too  reverent  to  desire  to  remove.  But 
whatever  she  wrote  is  full  of  eamestness,  sincerity,  and 
love  ;  and  therefore  her  works  have  never  ceased  to  be 
read  by  those  of  her  own  nation  and  faith.     During  her 

tended  probably  to  prepare  the  tray  for  his  of  the  saint,  and  well  worth  reading.    Hia 

canonization,  and  is  well  calcolated  for  its  works  are  in  the  same  rolóme.    His  poetiy 

purpose.    There    is   a   discussion  of  the  has  been  printed  in  a  neat  roíame,  Mun- 

character   of  Juan   de    la    Cruz,    whose  ster,  1854,  edited  by  W.  Storck,  who  has 

secular  ñame  was  Tepes,  in  the  twenty-  well  translated  it  into  Germán,  in  another 

seventh  yolume  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Au-  neat  volume,  printed  at  the  same  time  and 

toras  Españoles,  written  in  the  yeiy  spirit  place. 
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life,  she  was  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition  ;  but  after  her 
death,  her  manuscripts  were  collected  with  pious  carOi 
and  published,  in  1688,  by  Luis  de  León,  who  exborts  all 
men  to  folio w  in  the  bright  path  she  has  pointed  out  to 
them  ;  adding,  "  She  has  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  she 
now  shows  him  to  you/'  ^^ 

This  school  of  spirituab'sts,  to  which  belonged  Juan  de 
Avila  and  Luis  de  León,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
had,  no  doubt,  a  very  considerable  effect  on  Spanisb 
School  of  didactic  prose.  They  raised  its  tone,  and  did 
spirituaiista.  mofc  towards  placing  it  on  the  oíd  foundations, 
where  the  chronicles  and  the  earlier  writers  of  the  coun- 
try,  like  Lucena,  had  left  it,  than  had  been  done  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Such  eflForts  gave  dignity,  if  not  purity 
or  an  exact  finish,  to  the  proper  Castilian  style  ;  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  it  was  not 
only  of  more  consequence  to  an  author's  reputation  to 
write  well  upon  any  grave  subject  in  prose  thari  it  had 
ever  been  before,  but,  with  such  examples  before  him,  it 
was  easier  to  do  so.  In  all  this,  the  movement  Inade  was 
in  the  right  direction,  and  produced  happy  results.  Bnt^ 
on  the  other  hand,  we  should  remember  that  it  confirmad 
in  the  didactic  literature  of  the  country  that  tendency  ta 
a  diffuse  and  florid  deolamation,  which  was  early  one  of 
its  blemishes,  and  from  which,  with  such  authority  in  its 
favor,  Castilian  prose  has  never  since  been  able  completely 
to  émancipate  itself. 

17  Obras  de  Santa  Teresa,  (Madrid,  1793,  II.,  and  confirmad  by  the  Cortes  of  1812, 

i  tom.  4to,)  Tom.  I.  p.  393.    Of  her  letters  Jane  28,  at  the  urgent  petition  of  the  Car- 

I  have  spoken   at   the   end   of  Chapter  melites,  in  a  spirit  trorthy  of  the  age  in 

XXXYII.  of  this  Period,  and  an  excellent  which  she  liyed.   See  Southey's  Peninsular 

discussion  of  her  character,  and  that  of  the  War,  London,  1832,  4to,  Tom.  III.  p.  539. 

mystical  school  to  which  she  belonged,  Qaeredo  entored  into  the  discussion  aboofc 

may  be  found  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  patronship  of  Spain,  defending  the  ex- 

No.  152,  Boston,  March,  1849.    Her  works  clusive  right  of  St.  James  in  his  "  Patro- 

ftre  accompanied  with  many  offers  of  in-  nato  de  St.  lago,"  —  a  tract  which  CO0I 

dulgence  to  those  who  read  a  chapter  or  a  him  an  exile  and  imprisonment  of  severa! 

letter  of  any  of  them,   or  hear  it  read.  months,  —  so  flerce  was  the    quarrel  in 

For  her  troubles  with  the  Inquisition,  see  1628. 

Llórente,  Tom.  III.  p.  114.    Santa  Teresa  The  Works  of  Santa  Teresa,  it  may  be 

was  beatiñed  in  1614,  and  canonised  in  notad,  ara  attracting  regard  in  the  United 

1622?   beeidas  which,  in  1617  and  1626,  States,  where  her  « Autoblography "  aod 

the  Cortes  chose  her  to  be  the  co-patroness  "  Way    of  Perfeotion  "     are    announced 

and  advócate  of  Spain  with  Santiago  }  an  among  the  standard  publicatloits  of  tlM 

honor  that  was   long   rasistad,   but   was  Catholic  Church. 
urged  anaw  by  t|ie  testamant  of  Charles 
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A  remarkaoie  proof  oí  ibis  is  to  be  found  in  "  The 
Magdalen ''  oí  Malón  de  Chaide,  first  pnblished  in  1692, 
after  the  death  of  its  author.  It  is  a  religious  ^aion  de 
work,  and  is  divided  into  four  parta  ;  the  first  ciuide. 
being  merely  introductory,  and  the  three  others  on  tbe 
three  characters  of  Mary  Magdalen  as  a  sinner,  a  peni- 
tent,  and  a  saint.  It  has  a  very  rhetorical  air  througb- 
out,  and  sometimes  reads  almost  like  a  romance ;  —  so 
free  is  its  conception  of  the  character  and  conversations 
of  tbe  saint.  But  some  of  its  discnssions,  like  one  on 
fashionable  dress,  aooíd  one  on  religious  pictnres,  are  eurí- 
cus  ;  and  some  of  its  religious  exhortations,  like  that  to 
repent  before  oíd  age  comes  on,  are  moving  and  powerful. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  is  severe.  With  a  great 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  a  monk,  the  author  is  eamest  against 
books  of  chivalry  ;  and  he  not  only  rebukes  the  habit  of 
reading  the  ancient  classics,  but  even  such  Spanish  poets 
as  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  because  he  thinks  admiration  of 
them  inconsistent  with  a  preservation  of  the  Chrístian 
character.  Ocoasionally,  he  grows  mystical ;  and  then, 
though  his  style  is  more  than  ever  prodigal,  bis  meaning 
íb  not  always  plain.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  regarded  as 
an  exhortation  to  a  religious  life,  the  Conversión  of  Mary 
Magdalen  is  written  with  so  much  richnessof  language, 
and  is  often  so  eloquent,  that  it  was  much  read  when  it 
first  appeared,  and  has  not,  even  in  recent  times,  ceased 
to  be  reprinted  and  admired." 

18  Malón  de  Chaide  was  an  Augostlnian  The  hest  of  HoroBOo's  warlu  is  said  by 

inonk,  and  Professor  at  Salamanca ;  and  Qayangos  to  be  the  **  Epistolario  Chrisfciano 

there  are  editions  of  his  Magdalen  of  1692,  para  todos  Estados,"  1567,  and  it  was  the 

Alcalá,  12mo,  of  1696,  1598,  1603,  1794,  last.    Of  the  same  class  with  the  Magda- 

ete.,  and  it  is  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  lena,  and  more  like  it  than  H<»oeoo*s  work. 

Españoles,  Tom.  XXYIL 1863.  A  somewhat  in  some  respects,  is  the  treatise  on  the  Lore 

similar  book  had  preceded  it,  "The  His-  of  Qod  — "Amorde  Dios»— by  Chrísto- 

tory  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  she  dis-  Tal  de  Fonseca^an  Angostinian  monk,  who 

coursed  with  King  Solomon  in  Jerusalem.»  died  above  seventy  years  oíd,  about  the 

It  was  written  by  another   Augustinian  year  1614.    It  was  first  printed,  I  believe, 

monk,    Alonso    de  Horosoo,   a   tolerably  in  1694,  bat  there  were  many  editions  of  it, 

Toluminous  author,  .  and   was  printed  at  called  forth  no  donbt  by  the  geutleness  of 

Salamanca  in  1668, 12mo.    But  it  is  little  its  spirit,  no  less  than  by  the  Castilian 

more  than  a  collection  of  ordiiuury  sermons,  purity  of  its  style,  worthy  the  neighbor- 

some  of  which  do  not  mention  the  Queen  hood  of  Toledo,  where  Fonseca  was  bom 

of  Sheba  at  all,  and  is  to  be  regarded  only  and  always  lived. 

as  a  ceurtly  ofléring  to  Isabella,  wife  of  The  "  Discursos  de  la  Paciencia  Chrit^ 

Philip  II.,  whose  chaplain  Horosco  was.  tiana,"  which  was  the  only  wwk  of  Frajr 
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Quite  different  from  this  is  "  The  Amusing  Joumey  " 
of  Agustín  de  Roxas,  —  a  book  that  hardly  falls 
^^°^  within  the  strict  limits  of  any  class^  but  one 
which  has  always  been  popular  in  Spain.  Its  author  was 
an  actor ;  and  his  travels  consist  of  an  account  of  some 
of  his  personal  adventures  and  experiences,  thrown  into 
the  form  of  dialogues  between  three  of  his  fellow-comedi- 
ans  and  himself,  as  they  visit  some  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Spain  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  as  stroUing 
players.  They  travel  on  fóot ;  and  their  conversations, 
which  are  little  molested  by  scruples  of  any  sort,  make 
up  a  very  amusing  book. 

In  some  parts  of  it,  we  have  sketches  of  the  places 
they  visit,  with  notices  of  the  local  history  belonging  to 
each.  In  others,  Roxas  himself,  in  a  spirit  that  not  un- 
frequently  reminds  us  of  Gil  Blas,  relates  his  own  previ- 
ous  adventures,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  captive  in  France,  and 
as  a  play-actor  at  home.  In  yet  others,  we  have  fictions, 
or  what  seem  to  be  such,  and  among  them,  the  story  on 
which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Christopher  Sly  and  the 
Induction  to  *'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  But,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  rather  an  account  of  what  relates  to  the  theatre 
and  the  affairs  of  the  four  gay  companions  at  Seville, 
Toledo,  Segovia,  Valladolid,  Granada,  and  on  the  roads 

Vemando  de  Zarate,  —  first  published  in  great,  and  they  haye,  besides,  been  tran»- 
1693,  again  in  1597,  and  now  lately  in  lated  tvo  or  three  times  into  Latin,  twioe 
1853,  in  the  Biblioteca  of  Bibadeneyra,  into  Frénch,  and  once,  at  least,  into  Italian, 
Tom.  XXYII.,  — shonld  be  added,  bnt  it  English,  and  Flemish. 
is  not  of  eqoal  merit  with  the  works  of  the  A  very  similar  work,  of  about  eqnal  sise, 
principal  mystical  and  ascetic  trriters  and,  if  of  somevhat  less  povrer  and  popa- 
whom  we  have  already  noticed.  Parts  of  larity,  yet  to  be  noted  for  both,  was  pub- 
it  are  yery  flat, — some  parts  are  even  val-  lished  at  Seville  in  1614,  when  he  was 
gar,  — bnt  it  is  always  clear  in  its  style,  eighty-eight  years  oíd,  by  Alphonso  Bod- 
and  sometimes  forcible.  rigues,  another  Jesuit,  bom  in  Valladolid, 
Better,  however,  than  either  of  the  last  bnt  who  lired  chiefly  at  Seville,  and  died 
are  the  "  Meditaciones  Espirituales,"  the  there,  Feb.  21,  1616,  the  day  he  had  com- 
principal and  best  of  several  similar  works  pleted  his  ninetieth  year.  This  work,  the 
of  Luis  de  la  Puente,  an  eminent  Jesuit  child  of  his  extreme  oíd  age,  was,  I  believe, 
who  died  at  Valladolid,  his  nativo  city,  in  ttie  only  one  he  ever  wrote,  and  is  entitled 
1624,  seventy  years  oíd.  His  Meditations  "  Exercicio  de  Perfección,"  being  Uie  re- 
on  the  Mysteries  of  Christian  Faith,  on  sult,  in  some  sort,  of  his  long  religlous  ex- 
M ental  Prayer,  and  on  a  multitude  of  other  perienoe.  Like  the  "  Meditaciones  "  of  La 
similar  subjects,  commonly  fíU  three  vol-  Puente,  it  is  wrítten  in  a  puré  style,  be- 
umes,  and  are  written  in  the  solemn,  ooming  its  natiire  and  purpose,  and  em- 
leamed,  puré  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  braces  almost  all  the  subjects  of  Christian 
They  were  first  published  in  1605,  but  the  reflection  and  meditation.  Like  that,  too, 
number  of  editions  sinoe  has  been  yery  it  was  translated  and  read  aJJ  over  Eiúrope. 
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between  all  of  them,  interspersed  with  forty  or  fifty  loas, 
which  Roxas  wrote  with  recognized  success,  and  of  which 
he  is  evidently  very  proud.  It  is  a  pleasant  book,  loosely 
and  carelessly  put  together,  but  important  for  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  with  talent  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Scarron,  who  took  from  it  the  hint  for 
hi8  "  Román  Comique."  From  internal  evidence,  "  The 
Amusing  Journey "  was  written  in  1602,  and,  at  the 
end,  a  continuation  is  announced  ;  but,  like  so  many  other 
promises  of  the  same  sort  in  Spanish  literature,  this  one 
was  never  kept." 

Perhaps  the  work  of  Roxas  served,  also,  as  a  hint  for 
the  "  Pasagero,"  or  Traveller,  of  Suarez  de  Figueroa. 
At  any  rate,  the  well-known  author  of  the  ''  Amarilis,'' 
published  in  161 T  a  half-narrative,  half-didactic  guares  de 
work  with  this  title,  containing  ten  long  discus-  'i««ero^ 
sions,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  held  by  four  persons 
as  they  journey  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona,  in  order  to 
embark  for  Italy  ;  —  the  discussions  themselves  being 
called  alivios,  or  rests  by  the  way.  The  chief  conversa- 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  Figueroa,  the  principal  person  in 
his  own  drama ;  and  so  far  as  he  is  concemed,  and  so  far 
as  the  discussions  relate  to  the  men  of  letters  of  his  own 
time,  the  Pasagero  is  somewhat  cynical.  His  autobiogra- 
phy,  which  is  contained  in  the  eighth  dialogue,  is  interest- 
ing,  and  so  are  the  ninth  and  tenth  dialogues,  in  which  he 
gives  his  view  of  the  state  of  Spain  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
and  the  means  of  leading  an  honest  and  honorable  life 
there.  But  the  most  important  conversations  are  the 
third,  which  relates  to  the  theatre,  and  the  fourth,  which 
is  on  the  popular  and  courtly  mode  of  preaching.  The 
whole  work  is  too  diffuse  in  its  style,  though  less  de- 
clamatory  than  much  in  the  didactic  prose  of  the  period.*^ 

M  Ancditionof  1583  iscltedby  Antonio,  righüy  calis  the  Viage  of  Roxas  "Ubro 

(Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  178,)  but  this  can-  magistral  en  la  materia."    Another  work 

not  be.    See  Viage,  Madrid,  1640,  12mo,  of  Roxas,  called  "El  Buen  Repüblioo," 

f.  66.  a.    The  ñrst  edition  mast  be  that  of  1611,  was  wholly  prohibited,  meddling  too 

Madrid,  1603,  cited  in  the  Index  Expnrga-  mnch  with  qnestions  of  state. 

torios,  1667,  where  it  is  roughly  handled,  »  "  El  Pasagero,  Advertencias  ntilissi- 

but  sínce  which  it  has  been  often  reprinted.  mas  á  la  Vida  Humana,  por  el   Doctor 

Clemencin,  (Don  Quixote,  Tom.  III.   p.  Christ.    Suarez    de    Figueroa,"    Ifadrid, 

395,)  when  speaking  of   Spanish  actors,  1617,  12mo,  ff.  492.    Figueroa  also  pub- 
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Some  of  the  best  portions  of  the  didactic  literature  of 
varioua  Spain  during  the  seventeenth  century  were 
didactU)  partly  or  wholly  political.  Márquez,  a  writer 
writera.  in  the  lich  old  style  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  published  in  1612  his  ''  Christian  Governor,"  as 
set  forth  in  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  a  work  com- 
posed  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Feria,  then  viceroy 
of  Sicily,  and  intended  to  serve  as  an  answer  to  Machia- 
velli's  "  Prince."  ^^  Vera  y  Zuñiga,  author  of  a  strange 
epic  on  the  conquest  of  Seville,  who  was  a  better  minister 
of  Philip  the  Third  than  he  was  poet,  published  in  1620 
a  treatise,  in  four  discourses,  on  the  character  and  duties 
jof  an  ambassador ;  fuU  of  leaming,  and  occasionally  illus- 
trated  with  appropriate  anecdotes  drawn  from  Spanish 
history,  but  citing  indiscriminately  books  of  authority  and 
no  authority  on  the  grave  subjects  he  discusses,  and 
relying  apparently  with  as  much  confidence,  in  questions 


lished  (Madrid,  1621,  4to)  a  Tolome  of  flve 
faundred  pages,  entitled  "  Varias  Noticias 
.import^uites  i.  ú  Humana  Ooinui)ioacion,'' 
which  he  divides  into  twenty  eseays,  en- 
tiUed  "  Variedades."  It  is  less  weU  writ- 
teo  than  the  Pasagero,  ftiUlDg  more  into 
the  faults  of  the  time.  The  seventeenth 
Essay,  however,  which  is  on  Domestic  Life, 
with  llhistratlons  irom  Spanish  history,  is 
pleasant.  His  "Plaza  universal  de  las 
Ciencias,»  first  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1616, 
4to,  and  reprinted  in  folio,  wiUi  large 
qhanges  and  addititms,  in  1737,  is  an  at- 
tempt,  ^m  the  Italian  of  Tomás  Gansoni, 
at  a  oompendium  of  human  knowledge, 
coriouB  in  the  first  edition,  as  showing  the 
State  of  knowledge  and  opinión  at  that  time 
in  Bpain,  butof  less  importance  in  the  seo- 
ond,which  omits  many  passages  ef  Figueroa 
that  are  now  of  valué,  and  which,  in  other 
respects,  seems  í»  h«  fltted  to  the  time 
vhen  it  was  published,  with  »  akiU  in  re* 
casting  it,  «cquired,  I  suspect,  among  the 
Jesuits. 

▲  more  lerioiu  \iock  of  travels  might 
hers  faave  been  added  $  that  of  Pedro  Or- 
doñes  de  CevaUos,  entitled  "Viage  del 
Hundo,**  and  flrst  printed  at  Madrid,  1614, 
4to.  It  is  an  agreeable  and  often  interest- 
4Bg  ai^biography  of  its  auUior,  beginning 
-with  his  birth  at  Jaén  and  his  edncation  at 
Aoville,  and  giving  his  travelí,  for  thirty- 
«iat  years,  all  over  the  w<Nrld,  in^ludlof 


China,  America,  many  parts  of  Añrica,  and 
the  northem  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Its 
spirit  is  emioently  national,  and  Ita  s^ie 
simple  and  Castilian. 

TÍiis  work  of  CevaUos  fumished  some  of 
the  matorials  f^r  an  amusing  Freoeh  fiotÍ9ii 
of  the  picaresqne  sort,  entitled  ^  Les  Aven- 
tures de  Don  Juan  de  Vargas  racontées  par 
bd-mlane.  TEaduitos  de  TBspagnol  aur 
le  manuscrit  inédit.»  (Faris,  1853, 18mo.) 
Some  of  the  reviews  that  noticed  it  were 
deluded  into  aoceptíng  it  a«  a  genuino 
translation  from  the  Spanish, — so  national 
is  its  tone  and  manner, — but  it  is  really 
the  work  of  Mons.  Henri  Temaux-0<nii«* 
pans,  the  well-known  Spanish  scholar. 

There  is  also  another  smaller  work  of 
CevaUos,  entitled  **  Relaciones  verdaderas 
de  loe  Beynos  de  la  China,  Cochin-China, 
Champaa,"  ec.,  (Jaén,  1660,  4to,)  f ull  of 
wild  stories  of  the  author's  adventures  and 
of  tíie  progpees  of  Christianity  in  China. 

31  t<  El  Govemador  Christiano,  deducido 
de  las  Vidas  de  Moyses  y  Josua,  por  Juan 
Márquez."  There  are  editions  of  1612, 
1619,  1634,  1661,  etc.,  with  translations 
into  italian  and  French.  The  sune  authcHr 
wrote  also  **  Dos  Estados  de  la  Espiritual 
Jerusalem,"  1603.  He  was  born  in  1564, 
and  died  in  1621.  Capmany  (Eloquenoia, 
Tmu.  IV.  pp.  103,  etc.)  praises  him  highly 
but  not  too  much. 
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of  diplomacy,  upon  an  opinión  of  Ovid  as  upon  one  of 
Comines.^  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  a  secretary  of  the 
aame  monarch,  chose  his  subject  a  little  higher  up,  and  in 
1626,  under  the  disguise  of  an  assumed  ñame,  and  in  a 
letter  to  a  Polish  prime-minister  who  never  existed,  gave 
the  world  his  notions  of  what  *'  a  royal  favorite  "  should 
be  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Spain  only  was  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  wrote,  and  his  little  treatise  is  so  encumbered 
with  ill-assorted  learning  and  ungracefuí  conceits  that  it 
was  soon  forgotten.** 

Not  so  the  "  Idea  of  a  Ohristian  Prinoe/'  by  Saavedra* 
Paxardo,  who  died  at  Madrid  in  1648,  after  hav-  gaavedra 
ing  been  long  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  í'»»»"!©. 
Spanish  crown.     It  was  a  higher  subject  than  either  of 
those  taken  by  Navarrete  and  Figueroa,  and  managed 
with  more  talent,  and  with  a  large  and  liberal  wisdom 
mre  in  his  time.     Under  the  awkward  arrangement  of  a 
hundred  ingenious  Emblems,  with  mottoes,  that  are  gen- 
eraliy  well  chosen  and  pointed,  he  has  given  a  hundred 
essays  on  the  education  of  a  prince  ;  —  his  relations  with 
his  ministers  and  subjects ;  his  duties  as  the  head  of  a 
átate  in  its  intemal  and  external  relations  ;  and  his  duties 
to  himself  in  oíd  age  and  in  preparation  for  death  ;  —  all  , 
intended  .for  the  instruction  of  Balthasar,  son  of  Philip 
tlie  Fourth,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  but  who  died  too 

*>  "  El  Emb^ador,  por  Doa  Jvum  Áo  to  prove  tluit  the  world  is  minre  waeüij  of 

tooio  de  Yera  y  Zoóiga,"  Sevilla,  1020, 4to,  beiog  wept  orer  Aan  laughed  at  j  all  of 

280  leaves.    I  haye  notíoed  bim  as  an  «pie  tbera  attempts  at  wisdom  and  wit  ia  the 

poet,  ¥oL  II.  p.  603.  worst  taste  of  their  times. 

»  ^  £1  Perfecto  Privado,  Carta  de  Lelio  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  "  Conserva- 
Peregrine  á  Estanislao  Borbio,  Privado  del  clon  de  Monarquías'*  of  Navarrete, — a 
Bey  de  Polonia."  It  is  fonnd  in  a  letter  bold  work,  in  which  many  wholesome 
with  the  date  of  May  30,  1612,  at  the  end  truths,  not  nnmixed  with  palatable  errors, 
of  the  anthor'B  **  Gonsarvacien  de  M(»ar-  ai«  UM  to  Philip  IT .,  —  was  originaUy 
qulas,"  folio,  Madrid,  1620,  and  also  in  published  in  1621,  in  the  time  of  PhiMp 
**  Varios  Eloqoentes  Libros  recogidos  en  III.,  with  the  tíUe  of  **  Discursos  PoUti- 
uno,'*  (Madrid,  1726, 4to,)  a  volóme  whioh,  eos,''  and  that  in  this  form  it  is  mach 
besides  the  ábove  work  of  Navarrete,  con-  shorts,  althoagh  eqoally  plahvspoken. 
tains  the  <*  Ketrato  Político  del  Bey  AlfDnso  Both  this  work  and  the  **  Carta  de  Lelio  ** 
Yni.,"  by  Gaspar  Mercader  y  Cervellon,  are  in  the  tw^nty-flfth  volunte  of  the  Bi- 
(see  limeño,  Tom.  11.  p.  00,)  the  "  Qovier-  Uioteca  de  Autores  Bspaóoles,  1863.  Na- 
no Moral  **  of  Polo,  (notioed,  ante,  pp.  88,  varreto  is  strong  upon  the  canses  of  the  de- 
and  146, 147,)  with  some  discussions  whleh  cay  of  Spain,  among  which  he  enumerates 
it  ezdted,  and  the  "  Lagrimas  de  Heraolito  the  expulsicm  of  the  Jews  and  Moriscoea, 
defendidas,'*  a  tract  by  Antonio  de  Yieyra,  the  mcmastio  establishments,  the  contempl 
Tl»d  before  Ohristina  of  Bweden,  at  BÓne,  of  labor,  mayorazgos,  forei^  wan,  ato. 
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young  to  profit  by  its  wisdom.  It  is  written  in  a  com- 
pact,  sententious  style,  with  much  quaint  and  curious 
knówledge  of  history,  and  with  a  large  and  not  always 
judicious  display  of  learning.  But  in  many  points  it  re- 
minds  us  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ''  Cabinet  Council ''  and 
Owen  Feltham's  "  Resolves  ; "  —  a  measure  of  praise  that 
can  be  given  to  few  such  prose  works  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage.  Its  success  was  great ;  ñor  is  it  yet  fallen  into 
neglect.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1640,  at 
Munster.  Many  others  folio wed  in  the  course  of  the 
century.  It  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and,  in  Spain  at  least,  has  continued  to  be 
printed  and  valued  down  to  our  own  days.^* 

''  The  Divine  Politics  "  of  Quevedo,  a  part  of  which 
was  published  before  the  Christian  Prince  and  a  part  after 
varioua  ^^f  ^^J  ^^^^  suggested  his  subject  to  Saavedra, 
**r^"*^  but  not  the  mode  of  treating  it ;  and,  in  the 
writers.  samo  way,  the  great  satiríst  may  have  had  soma 
influence  in  determining  Antonio  de  Vega,  the  Portu- 
guese,  to  write  his  "Political  Dream  of  a  Perfect  Noble- 
man,''  in  1620  ;  ^*  Nieremberg,  the  Jesuit,  to  write  his 
"  Manual  for  Gentlemen  and  Princes,''  which  appeared 
in  1629  ;  ^  and  Benavente,  his  "  Advice  for  Kings,  Prin- 

M  MjjiQpregdg   Políticas,   Idea  de    un  »»«♦  Obras  y  Dias,  Manual -de  Señorea  y 

Príncipe  Christiano,  por  Diego  Saavedra  Principes,  por  Juan  Ensebio  Nieremberg,** 

Faxardo."    The  number  of  editions  is  very  Bfadrid,  1629,  4to,  ff.  220.    His  father  and 

great,  — aboye  twenty,  —  and  so  is  that  of  mother  veré  (Jermans,  who  carne  to  Spaia 

the  transiations.    There  are,  I  think,  two  with  the  Empress  of  Austria,  Doña  María, 

in  English,  one  of  which  is  by  Sir  J.  Astry,  but  he  himself  was  bom  at   Madrid  in 

London,  1700, 2  vols.  8vo.   A  Latin  versión  1696,  and  died   there  in  1668.    Antonio 

which  appeared  at  Brussels  in  1640,  the  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  686)  and  Baena 

year  in  which  the  original  Spanish  ap-  (Tom.  m.  p.  190)  give  long  lists  of  his 

peared  at  Munster,  has  alsobeenreprinted.  works,  chiefly  in  Latin.    The  "Contem- 

«  "  El  Perfeto  Señor,  ec,  de  Antonio  plations  on  the  State  of  Man,"  published  in 

López  de  Vega,**  1626  and  1662,  the  latter,  1684,.  se  venteen  years  after  the  death  of 

Madrid,  4to.    He  published  also  (Madrid,  Jeremy  Taylor,  aa  hia  work^  tums  out  to 

1641, 4to)  a  series  of  moral  Dialogues,  on  have  been  substantially  taken  from  a  trea- 

various   subjects   connected   with   Bank,  tise  of  Nieremberg,  published  as  early  aa 

Wealth,  and  Letters,  under   the  title  of  1664,  and  as  late  as  1766,  and  entitled 

«  Heraclito  y  Demócrito  de  nuestro  Siglo,**  "  Diferencia  de  lo  Temporal  y  Eterno  j  *» 

and  givíng  the  opposite  views  of  each,  the  "  Contemplations,*»  however,  being  a 

which  the  ñames  of  the  interlocutors  hn-  rifacimento  of  an  English  translation  of 

ply ;  a  book  that  aflFords  sketches  of  man-  the  work  of  Nieremberg,  by  Sir  Vivían 

ners  and  opinions  at  the  time  it  was  writ-  MuUineaux,  published  in  1672.    (See  an 

ten,  that  are  often  amusing,  and  generally  interesting  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  *^  Let- 

delivered    in   an   unaffected   style.     The  ter  io  Joshua  Watson,  Esq.,  etc.,  by  Edw. 

poetry  of  Antonio  de  Vega  has  been  no-  Churton,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,'* 

ticed,  ante^  p.  26.  London,  1848, 8vo.)    Why  the  mistake  wa« 
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ees,  and  Ambassadors/'  which  appeared  in  1643.*^  But 
none  of  these  works,  ñor  anything  else  in  the  nature  of 
didactic  prose  that  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  equal  to  the  Christian  Prince  of  Saavedra  ;  gaavedra 
unlesB,  indeed,  we  are  to  except  his  own  visión  ^««a'do. 
of  a  state,  which  he  calis  '*  The  Literary  Republic/'  and 
in  which  he  discueses  somewhat  satirically,  but  in  a  vein 
of  agreeable  criticism,  the  merits  of  the  principal  writers 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  foreign  and  Spanish.  The 
Literary  Republic,  however,  was  not  published  till  after 
its  author's  death,  and  never  enjoyed  a  popularity  like 
that  enjoyed  by  his  longer  and  eider  work  ;  which  leaves 
^ar  behind  everything  in  the  class  of  books  of  emblems, 
that  80  long  served  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  in  Europe.*' 

To  these  writers  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  few  more  might  be 
added,  of  less  consequence.     Juan  de  Guzman, 
in  1689,  published  a  formal  treatise  on  Rhetoric,   onSín' 
in  the  seventh  dialogue  of  which  he  makes  an  ^*"^^*«»- 

not  earller  detectad,  since  Heber  and  othen  had  been  an  ambassador  of  Bpaln  in  other 

hsA  noted  tbe  difference  between  tbe  style  ooontries,  and  wrote  oa  the  safagect  of  whafc 

of  this  work  and  that  of  Bishop  Taylor's  may  be  considered  to  have  been  his  pro- 

works  generally,  it  is  diflOcolt  to  tell.    The  fession  with  experience  and  curious  learn- 

treatise  of  'Nier^nberg  has  always  been  ing. 

yalued  iu  Spanish,.and,  besides  being  early  28  His  "  República  Literaria  **  is  a  ligbt 

translated  into  Latín,  Italian,  French,  and  work,  in  the  manner  of  Laclan,  written 

Snglish,  was  published  in  Arable  in  1733  -  with  great  pority  of  language,  and  was 

84,  at  the  Convent  of  St.  John,  on  the  not  printed  ÜU  1670.    Faxardo's  claim  to 

Mountain  of  the  Druses.    See  Brunet.  its  authorship  has  been  questioned  ;  but 

Nieremberg's  works,  though  popular  in  the  dedication  in  Bibadeneyra's  Biblioteca 

their  time,  are  of  little  worth.    One  of  th«  (Tom.  XXY.  p.  889)  ought,  I  think,  to 

more  characteristíc  of  them  is  his  "  Ou-  remore  all  doubt    From  this,  the  "  B«- 

rlosa  Filosofta  y  Tesoro  de  Bfaravillas  de  la  publica  **  seems  to  have  been  its  author*s 

Naturaleisa,"  1630-, — intendcd   to   be   a  first  work,  —  a  eircumstance  which  will 

philosophleal   discussicm    on  subjects   <^  account  for  that  ligbt  and   fesüve   tone 

interest  relatíng  to  the  physical  soiences  {  which,  among  other   things,  caused  the 

but  as  full  of  oredulity  as  ignorance  and  questíon  to  be  raised.    A    spirited   dia- 

■uperstition  united  can  make  it    No  book  logue  between  Mercury  and  Lucían,    on 

eould  more  plainly  show  the  want  of  Fa^  <*  The  Follies  of  Europe,"  in  which  Saave- 

tiier  Feyjoo^s  **  Teatro  Oritioo,''  which  waa  dra  defends  the  House  of  Austria  against 

yet  a  eentury  off.  the  attacks  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  re* 

sr  **  Adrertencias  para  B«yes,  Principes,  mained  in  manuscript  till  it  was  produced, 

y  Bmbaxadores,  por  Don  Christóval  de  in  1787,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Sema- 

Benavente  y  Benavldes,'*  Madrid,    1643,  nario  Erudito.    But,  with  the  rest  of  his 

4to,  pp.  700.    It  a  good  deal  resembles  the  works,  it  is  found  in  the  twenty-flfth  yol. 

**Embaxador**  of  Vera  y  Zuiiga)   and,  ame  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Bspa- 

like  tiie  author  of  that  work,  Benavente  ñoles,  1863. 
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ingenious  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Greek  and  Ro^ 
man  masters  to  the  demanda  of  modern  sermonizing  in 
Spain.^  Gracian  Dantisco,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Philip  the  Second,  published  in  1599  a  small  discourse  on 
the  minor  moráis  of  life,  which  he  called  the  *'  Galateo/' 
in  iraitation  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  whose  classical  Italian 
treatise  bearing  the  same  ñame  was  already  well  translat- 
ed  into  Spanish  by  Domingo  Becerra.**  In  the  same  year 
Andrada,  appeared  a  curious  work  by  Pedro  de  Andrada, 
vuiaiobos.  on  "  The  Art  of  Horsemanship/'  well  written 
and  learned,  with  amusing  anecdotes  of  horses  ;  and  this 
was  foUowed,  in  1605,  by  a  similar  treatise  of  Simón  de 
Villalobos,  but  one  which,  from  its  more  military  charac- 
ter,  and  from  the  exaggerated  importance  it  gives  to  its 
subject,  might  well  have  been  made  a  part  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's  library.*^  Both  of  them  bear  strong  marks  of  the 
state  of  society  at  the  time  they  were  written. 

Patón,  the  author  of  several  works  of  little  valué,  pub- 
Paton,  lished,  in  1604,  a  crude  treatise  on  "  The  Art  of 
FarS*"'  Spanish  Eloquence,"  founded  on  the  rules  of 
Sousa.  the  ancients  ;  "  ^  and,  in  México,  Alemán,  while 
living  there,  printed,  in  1609,  a  treatise  on  **  Castilian 
Orthography,"  which,  besides  what  is  appropriate  to  the 
title,  contains  pleasant  discussions  on  other  topics  con- 
nected  with  the  language,  over  which  he  has  himself 
shown  a  great  mastery  in  his  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache."  *• 
A  series  of  conversations  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  di- 
so  «  Primera  Parte  de  la  Rhetdrlca,  ec.,  por  Simón  de  ViUaloboB,"  Valladolld,  1606, 
por  Juan  de  Ouzman,"  Alcalá,  1690, 12mo,    18mo,  70  leaves. 

291  leaves.  It  is  diyided  afféctedly  into  «  «Eloquencia  Española  en  Arte,  por 
fourteen  "Combites,'*  or  Invitations  to  el  Maestro  Bartolomé  Ximenes  Patón," 
Feasts.  Its  author  was  a  pupil  of  the  Toledo,  1604,  12mo.  The  extracta  from 
famous  Sanctius,  **  £1  Brócense.**  oíd  Spanish  books,  and  hints  about  their 

»  The"Galateo"  was  several  times  re-  authors,  in  this  treatise,  are  often  valu- 
printed.  It  is  a  small  book,  contalning,  in  able  *,  but  how  wise  its  practical  sugges- 
the  edition  of  Madrid,  1664,  only  126  leaves  tions  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  ÍMt, 
In  18mo.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  that  it  recommends  an  orator  to  strengthen 
p.  17.  Dantisco  was  also  an  amateur  his  memory  by  anointing  his  head  with  a 
painter,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  compound  made  chiefly  of  bear's  grease 
fashlon  at  court,  and  much  favored  there.  and  white  wax.  For  other,  but  inconsid- 
Stirling»s  Artists  of  Spaln,  1848,  Vol.  I.  erable,  works  of  Patón,  see  Spanish  trana- 
p.  416.  lation  of  this  History,  Tom.  III.  p.  661, 

1  "  Libro  de  la  Gineta  de  España,  por    and  ante^  note  10  of  this  chapter. 
Femandes  de  Andrada,"  Sevilla,  1699,  4to,       83  ><  Ortografía   Castellana,    por   Mateo 
182  leaves.  —  "  Modo  de  pelear  á  la  Gineta,    Alemán,"  México,  1609,  4to,  83  leaves. 
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vided  into  seven  nights,  —  which  their  author,  Faría  y 
Sousa,  intended  to  have  called  simply  "  Moral  Dialogues/' 
but  which  his  bookseller,  without  his  knowledge,  published 
in  1624,  with  the  title  of  '*  Brilliant  Nights/'— are  dull  and 
pedan  tic,  like  nearly  everything  this  leamed  Portuguese 
wrote  ;  and  the  second  part,  which  he  offered  to  the 
public  was  never  called  for.**  And,  finally,  another  Por- 
tuguese, Francisco  de  Portugal,  who  died  in  i-rancisoo  de 
1632,**  wrote  a  pleasant  treatise  on  ''The  Art  of  ^«^^p^ 
Gallantry,"  with  anecdotes  showing  the  state  of  fashiona- 
ble,  or  rather  courtly,  society  at  the  time  ;  but  it  was  npt 
printed  till  long  after  its  author's  death.** 


9*  '*  Noches  Claras,  Primera  Parte,  por 
Manoel  de  Faria  y  Sousa,"  Madrid,  1624, 
12nio,  a  thick  Tolume.  Barbosa,  Tom.  III. 
p.  267. 

«6  Francisco  de  Portugal,  Count  Timio- 
■o,  left  a  son,  who  published  his  father's 
poetry  with  a  Ufe  preflxed,  but  I  know  no 
edition  of  the  *'■  Arte  de  Qalanteria,**  etc., 
earlier  than  that  of  Lisbon,  1670, 4to. 

90  Before  we  emne  into  the  period  wben 
bad  taste  overwhehned  everything,  we 
should  slightly  refer  to  a  few  authors  who 
were  not  infected  by  it,  and  who  yet  are 
not  of  importance  enough  to  be  introduoed 
into  the  text. 

The  first  of  them  is  Diego  de  Estella, 
who  was  bom  in  1624,  and  died  in  1678. 
He  was  much  connected  with  the  great 
diplomatist.  Cardinal  Oranvelle,  and  pub- 
lished many  works  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
the  best  of  which,  as  to  style  and  manner, 
are  "Loores  de  San  Juan'*  (1654) ;  "Va- 
nidad del  Mundo»  (1674) ;  and  "Medita- 
ciones del  Amor  de  Dios  "  (1578)  j  —the 
last  full  of  onction. 

Seyeral  treatises  in  the  form  of  biography, 
but  really  ascetic  and  didactic  in  their 
character,  were  published  soon  afterwards, 
which  are  written  with  some  purity  and 
vigor ;  such  as  the  Life  of  Pius  Y.,  (1696,) 
by  Antonio  Fuenmayor,  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty  •,  "Sancto  Inocente" 
aM3)  5  "  Sancta  Florentina"  (1584)  •,  and 
**Sancta  Teresa"  (1699),  by  Diego  de 
Tepes,  one  of  her  correspondents,  and  the 
confessor  of  the  last  dark  years  of  Philip 
II.  ;  and  the  Lives  of  two  devout  women. 
Doña  Sancha  Carillo,  and  Doña  Ana  Ponce 
de  León,  (1604,)  by  Martin  de  Boa,  a 
Jeicit,  who  long  represented  the  interests 


of  his  Society  at  the  court  of  Bome.  Boa, 
who  died  in  1637,  wrote  many  works  in 
Latin,  and  some  in  Spanish,  the  most  pop- 
ular of  which  last  were  his  "  Estado  le  loe 
Bienaventurados  en  el  Cielo,  de  los  Niños 
en  el  Limbo,"  ec.  (1630)  ;  his  "  Almas  en 
Purgatorio  "  (1631)  *,  and  his  "  Beneficios 
del  Santo  Ángel  de  nuestra  Guardia" 
(1634).  But  there  are  many  editions  of 
each  of  them  ;  —  perhaps  some  that  are 
earlier  than  those  here  dted. 

To  these  may  be  added  three  other  works 
of  veiy  diflerent  characters. 

The  "  Examen  de  Ingenios,"  or,  how  to 
determine,  from  their  physical  and  exter- 
na! condition,  who  are  flt  for  training  in 
the  Sciences,  by  Juan  Huarte  de  San  Juan, 
written,  I  thlnk,  as  early  as  1657,  but  flrst 
published,  according  to  N.  Antonio,  in 
1575,  is  the  moet  remarkable  of  them.  It 
was  the  only  work  of  its  authcH-,  and  en- 
joyed  a  prodigious  reputation  for  a  long 
thne ;  so  that  I  have  reckoned  fourteen 
editions  of  it  In  Spanish,  of  which  I  have 
those  of  1603  and  1640  j  and  in  Latin,  Ital- 
ian,  French,  and  English  I  have  found 
noted  so  many  versions,  that  in  those 
languages  it  was  published  at  least  twenty- 
seven  times.  The  last  time  it  appeared  in 
a  translation  was,  I  suppose,  in  that  of 
a  person  no  less  eminent  than  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing,  whose  versión,  entitled 
"  Pr'dftmg  der  Kbpfe,"  was  printed  for  the 
second  time  at  Wittemberg,  1785,  12mo, 
with  much  added  leaming  in  the  quota- 
tions.  In  English  we  have  it  in  1594,  by 
Richard  Carew,  who  translated  it  from  the 
ItaUan,  and  in  1698  by  £.  Bellamy,  who 
translated  it  from  the  Spanish.  It  is  a 
work  fuU  of  striking  but  often  wild  discos* 
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CULTISMO  IN  PROSE. 


[Pebiod  n. 


During  tho  period  embraced  by  the  works  last  men- 
tioned,  a  false  taste  had  invaded  Spanish  prose.  Itwas 
the  same  unhappy  taste  which  we  have  noticed  in  Span- 
ish poetry  by  the  ñame  of  "  Gongorism/'  but  which  its 
Cultismo  admirers  called  sometimes  "  the  polite/'  and 
in  prose.  somctimes  "the  cultivated''  style  of  writing. 
Traces  of  it  have  been  sought  in  the  sixteenth  century 
among  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  country  ;  but  for 
this  there  seems  no  foundation,  except  in  the  fact,  that 


Bions  and  speculations  in  pbysiology,  writ- 
teñ  in  a  forcible,  puré  style  ;  and  Lesaing 
aptlj  compares  its  author  to  a  tpirited 
horse,  tliat,  in  galloping  over  the  stones, 
never  strikes  fíre  so  brilliantly  as  he  does 
when  he  stumbles.  It  is  noticed  pleasant- 
ly  by  good  oíd  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  (Reli- 
quise,  1672,  p.  87,)  —  it  is  used  and  com- 
mended  by  Lavater,  (English  translation, 
London,  fol.,  1792  - 1798,  Vol.  II.  p.  428, 
and  Yol.  III.  pp.  42-48,)— and  it  is  often 
praised  in  more  recent  times  by  Fomer 
and  other  cultivated  Spaniards.  But  i^ 
was  put  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  (1667, 
p.  7S4),  and  so  thoroughly  did  the  Inqui- 
sition  and  the  Confessional  do  their  work, 
that  in  1765,  although  eleven  editions  of  it 
in  Spanish  had  then  been  published,  the 
leamed  Feyjóo  begged  a  friend  to  procure 
a  copy  of  it  for  him  in  Latin,  Italian,  or 
French,  because,  as  he  said,  hecould  hard- 
ly  hope  to  flnd  one  in  Spanish, — "  que  en 
el  idioma  Español  y  en  España  será  difícil 
hallarle."  Bayle  has  a  good  article  on 
'  Huarte,  who  was  an  eminent  physician  in 
the  time  of  Philip  II.,  and  I  have  a  learned 
and  sometimes  acute  reply  to  his  Examen, 
published  in  1631,  at  Paris,  by  another 
physician,  Jourdain  Guibelet,  entiUed 
"  Examen  de  PExamen  des  Esprits,"  longer 
than  the  original  work,  but  by  no  means  so 
well  written.  The  "  Examen  de  Maridos,*' 
a  spirited  play  of  Alarcon,  (see  ante^  II. 
836,)  and  the  **  Yexamen  de  Ingenios,**  a 
lively  prose  satire  of  Cáncer,  (Obras,  1761, 
p.  106,)  were  perhaps  understood  by  their 
contemporaries  to  have  reference  to  the 
títle  of  the  "Examen  de  Ingenios,** 
then  very  popular.  A  work  not  unlike 
the  "Examen  de  Ingenios,**  and  some- 
times indebted  to  it,  appeared  at  Bar- 
celona, (1637,  4to,)  entitled  "  El  Sol  Solo, 
ec.,  y  Anatomía  de  Ingenios,**  taking  a 
view  of  the  same  subject,  somewhat  more 
in  the  nature  of  Physiognomy,  and  not 


without  an  approach  to  what  has  since 
been  called  Phrenology,  of  which,  also, 
there  are  traces  in  the  "  Examen  **  itselt 
The  "  Sol  Solo  **  was  written  by  Esteran 
Pujasol,  an  Aragonese  ;  and  is  curious  for 
its  manner  of  treating  the  subjects  it  dis- 
cusses,  —  half  anatomical,  half  spiritual ; 
but  is  not  otherwise  interesting  at  the 
present  day. 

The  second  is  the  "Historia  Moral  y 
Philosóphica  *'  of  Pero  Sánchez  of  Toledo, 
published  at  Toledo,  1690,  folio,  when  its 
author,  who  was  connected  with  the  ca- 
thedral  there,  was  already  an  oíd  man.  It 
consista  of  the  Lives  of  dlstinguished  men 
of  antiquity,  Uke  Plato,  Alexander,  and 
Cicero,  and  ends  with  a  treatise  on  Deat:h ; 
—  each  of  the  Lives  being  accompanied  by 
moral  and  Christian  reflections,  whivh  are 
sometimes  written  in  a  flowing  an«*4  fenrent 
style,  but  are  rarely  appropriatt^und  never 
original  or  powerful. 

The  last  is  by  Yincencio  Oarducho,  a 
Florentine  painter,  who,  when  quite  a  boy, 
was  brought  to  Spain  in  1586,  by  his 
brother  Bartolomé,  and  died  there  in  1638, 
having  risen  to  considerable  eminence  in 
his  art.  In  1634,  he  published,  at  Madrid, 
"  Diálogos  de  la  Pintura,  su  Defensa,  Orí- 
gen,**  ec.  (4to,  229  teaves)  j  but  the  ¿t'cen- 
cias  are  dated  1632  and  1633.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  good  plain  prose,  without  particular 
merit  as  to  style,  and  is  declared  by  Cean 
Bermudez,  (Diccionario,  Tom.  I.  p.  261,)  in 
his  notice  of  the  author,  to  be  "  el  mejor 
libro  que  tenemos  de  pintura  en  Castella- 
no.** At  the  end  4s  an  Appendix,  in  which 
are  attacks  of  Lope  de  Yega,  Juan  de 
Jauregui,  and  others,  on  a  duty  lald  upoQ 
pictures,  which,  Cean  Bermudez  says,  "  the 
elTorts  of  Carducho  and  his  friends  suc- 
ceeded  in  removing  in  1637.'*  An  inter- 
esting and  valuable  notice  of  Carducho  iñ 
to  be  found  in  Stirling's  Artista  of  Spain, 
1848,  Yol.  Lpp.  417 -428. 
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a  rigorous  taste  never  at  any  time  prevailed  in  Spain,  and 
that  the  luxuriant  succees  of  letters  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty  of  obtaining  fashionable  distinction  by  authorship, 
had  led  to  occasional  affectattons  even  in  the  style  of 
those  who,  like  Cervantes  aiíd  Mariana,  stood  foremost 
among  the  better  writers  of  their  time. 

But  now,  the  admiration  that  followed  Góngora  almost 
necessarily  introduced  conceits  into  prose  writing,  such 
as  were  thought  so  worthy  of  imitation  in  poetry.  Those, 
therefore,  who  most  coveted  public  favor,  began  to  play 
with  words,  and  seek  to  surprise  by  an  unexpected  oppo- 
sition  of  ideas  and  quaintness  of  metaphor,  little  consist- 
en t  with  the  oíd  Cástilian  dignity,  until  at  last  they  quite 
left  the  stately  constructions  in  which  resides  so  much  of 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  sonorous  declara ations  of  Luis  de 
León  and  Luis  de  Granada,  and  by  excessive  efforts  at 
brilliancy  became  so  involved  and  obscuro,  that  they  were 
not  always  intelligible.  Instances  of  such  affectation 
may  be  found  in  Saavedra  and  Francisco  de  Portugal. 
But  the  innovation  itself  is  older  than  either  of  their  pub- 
lished  works.  It  broke  out  perhaps  with  Andreas  Pérez, 
and  certainly  was  notorious  in  Paravicino,  who,  besides 
imitating  Góngora's  poetry,  as  we  have  already  seen,  car- 
ried  similar  extravagances  of  metaphor  and  construction 
into  his  oratorical  and  didactic  prose ;  intimating,  in  a 
characteristic  phrase,  that  he  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the 
Columbus  who  had  made  this  great  discovery.  As  early 
as  1620,  it  was  matter  of  censure  and  ridiculo  to  Liñan, 
in  his  **  Guide  and  Counsel  to  Strangers  in  Madrid,''  and 
soon  afterwards  to  Mateo  Velazquez,  in  his  ''  Village  Phi- 
losopher  ; ''  so  that  from  this  period  we  may  consider  cuir 
Hamo  nearly  or  quite  as  prevalent  in  Spanish  prose  as  it 
was  in  Spanish  poetry.^ 


87  See  Declamación,  ec,  of  Vargas  7  that  date  (see  edit.  1753,  p.  155,  etc.),  and 
Ponce,  1793,  App.,  §  17,  and  -Marina,  En-  it  is  rebalced  by  ñame  in  Peñalosa^s  *'  Cin- 
sayo,  in  Memorias  de  la  Acad.  de  Hist,  co  Excellencias  del  Español  "  (1629,  f.  87, 
Tom.  lY.,  1804.  Liñan  y  Verdugo,  Avisos  a),  and  in  **  El  Filosofo  del  Aldea,  y  sus  Con- 
de Forasteros,  1620,  noticed  (ante^  p.  138)  yersaciones  Familiares,  su  Autor  el  Alferes 
under  the  head  of  Romantic  Fiction,  shows  Don  Baltasar  Mateo  Velazquez,"  Zaragoza, 
that  the  culto  style  was  known  as  early  as  por  Diego  Dormer,  12mo,  106  leaves,  s.  a., 
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The  person,  however,  who  settled  its  character,  and  in 
Bome  respecta  gave  it  an  air  of  philosophical  pretensión, 
Baitazar  ^^^  Baltazar  Gracian,  a  Jesuit  of  Aragón,  who 
Gracian.  \\veá  between  1601  and  1658  ;  exactly  the  period 
when  the  cultivated  style  took  possession  of  Spanish 
prose,  and  rose  to  its  greatest  consideration.  He  began 
in  1630,  by  a  tract  called  "  The  Hero,"  which  is  not  so 
much  the  description  of  a  hero's  character  as  it  is  a 
recipe  to  form  one,  given  in  short,  compact  sentences, 
constructed  in  the  new  style.  It  was  successfiíl,  and  was 
followed  by  five  or  six  other  works,  written  in  the  same 
manner  ;  after  which,  to  confirm  and  justify  them  all, 
there  appeared,  in  1648,  his  "  Agudeza  y  Arte  de  Inge- 
nio ; ''  a  regular  Art  of  Poetry,  or  rather  system  of  rhet- 
oric,  accommodated  to  the  school  of  Góngora,  and  show- 
ing  great  acuteness,  especially  in  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  author  presses  into  his  service  the  eider  poets, 
such  as  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  Argensolas,  and  even 
Luis  de  León  and  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre,     v 

The  most  remarkable  work  of  Gracian,  however,  is  his 
"  Criticón,"  published  in  three  parts,  between  1650  and 
^g  1653.     It  is  an  allegory  on  human  life,  and  gives 

Criticón.  US  thc  advcntures  of  Critilus,  a  noble  Spaniard, 
wrecked  on  the  desert  island  of  Saint  Helena,  where  he 
finds  a  solitary  savage,  who  knows  nothing  about  himself, 
except  that  he  has  been  nursed  by  a  wild  beast.  After 
much  communication  in  dumb  show,  they  are  able  to 
understand  each  other  in  Spanish,  and,  being  taken  from 
the  island,  travel  together  through  the  world,  talking 
often  of  the  leading  men  of  their  time  in  Spain,  but  hold- 
ing  intercourse  more  with  allegorical  personages  than 
with  one  another.  The  story  of  their  adventures  is  long, 
and  its  three  portions  represent  the  three  periods  of 
human  life  ;  the  first  being  called  the  Spring  of  Child- 
hood,  the  second  the  Autumn  of  Manhood,  and  the  third 

is  a  singalar  book,  didactic  in  its  main  after  the  death  of  Philip  III.  in  1621,  and 

parpóse,  but  Ulustrating*  with  stories  its  its  last  dialogue  is  againstcu/fÚTn  o,  of  the 

homely  philosophj.    I  flnd  no  notice  of  it,  introduction  of  which  into  Spanish  prose  J 

thoagh  the  author,  in  his  Dedication,  inti-  have  spoken  when  noticing  the  '^  Picara 

mates  that  it  is  not  his  first  published  Justina "  of  Andreas  Pérez,  1605,  cmte^  p. 

work.    It  seems  to  have  been  written  eoon  106,  note,  and  of  Paravicino,  ante,  p  161. 
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the  Winter  of  Oíd  Age.  In  some  parts  it  shows  much 
talent ;  and  eloquent  discussions  on  moral  subjects,  and 
glowing  descriptions  of  events  and  natural  scenery,  can 
occasionally  be  taken  from  it,  which  are  little  infected 
with  the  extravagances  of  the  Cultivated  Style.  Some- 
times,  we  are  reminded  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress/'  — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  scenes  of  the  World's  Pair,  —  and 
might  almost  say,  that  the  "  Criticón  ''  is  to  the  Catholic 
religión  and  the  notions  of  life  in  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fourth  what  Bunyan's  fictiOn  is  to  Puritan- 
ism  and  the  English  character  in  the  age  of  Cromwell. 
But  there  is  little  vitality  in  the  shadowy  personages  of 
Gracian.  He  bodies  nothing  forth  to  which  our  sympa- 
thies  can  attach  themselves  as  they  do  to  such  sharply 
defined  creations  as  Christian  and  Mr.  Greatheart,  and, 
when  we  are  moved  at  all  by  him,  it  is  only  by  his  acute- 
ness,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence. 

His  other  works  are  of  small  valué,  and  are  yet  more 
deformed  by  bad  taste  ;  especially  his  *'  Politico-Fernan- 
do,''  which  is  an  extravagant  eulogium  on  Perdinañd  the 
Catholic,  and  his. ".Discreto,''  which  is  a  coUection  of 
prose  miscellanies,  including  a  few  of  his  letters.  It  is 
singular,  that,  in  consequence  of  being  an  ecclesiastic,  he 
thought  it  proper  that  all  his  works  should  be  printed' 
under  the  ñame  of  his  brother  Lorenzo,  who  lived  at 
Seville  ;  and  it  is  yet  more  singular,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  published,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  friend,  Lasta- 
ñosa,  a  gentleman  of  literary  taste,  and  a  collector  of 
ancient  works  of  art,  who  lived  at  Huesca  in  Aragón. 
But  however  indirectly  and  cautiously  the  works  of 
Gracian  won  their  way  into  the  world,  they  enjoyed 
great  favor  there,  and  made  much  noise.  His  '*  Hero  '' 
went  early  through  six  editions,  and  his  collected  prose 
works,  most  of  which  were  translated  into  French  and 
Italian,  and  some  of  them  into  English  and  Latin,  were 
often  reprinted  in  the  original  Spanish,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.*® 

S8  There  are  editions  of  Gracianas  Works,  His  Life  is  in  Latassa,  Bib.  Nuera,  Tom. 
1664,  1667,  1726,  1748,  1767,  1773,  etc.  III.  pp.  267,  etc.,  and  a  pleasant  account 
i  use  that  of  Barcelona,  1748,  2  tom.  4tou    both  of  him  and  of  his  friend  Lastañoea  ii 
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From  thls  period,  the  rich  oíd  prose  style  of  Luis  de 
León  and  his  contemporaries  may  be  said  to  have  been 
dríven  out  of  Spanish  literature.  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Que  vedo,  after  resisting  the  innovations  of  cultismo  for  a 
time,  had  long  before  yielded,  and  Calderón  was  now 
alternately  assailing  the  depraved  taste  of  his  audiences 
and  gratifying  it  by  running  into  extravagances  almoBt 
Cultismo  ^^  great  as  those  he  ridiculed.  The  language  of 
prevaiis.  the  most  afíccted  poetry  passed  into  the  prose 
of  the  age,  and  took  from  it  the  power  and  dignity  which, 
even  in  its  more  declamatory  portions,  had  constituted  its 
prominent  merit.  Style  became  fantastic,  and  the  very 
thoughts  that  were  to  be  conveyed  were  not  unfrequently 
covered  up  with  ingenuities  of  illustration  till  they  dis- 
appeared.  In  the  phrase  of  Sancho,  men  wanted  better 
bread  than  could  be  made  of  wheat,  and  rendered  them- 
selves  ridiculous  by  attempting  to  obtain  it.  Trepes  and 
figures  of  all  kinds  were  settled  into  formulas  of  speech, 
and  then  were  repeated,  appropriately  and  inappropriately, 
till  the  reader  could  often  anticípate,  from  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  how  it  would  inevitably  end.  Everything, 
indeed,  in  prose  composition,  as  in  poetry,  announced  that 
corrupted  taste  which  both  precedes  and  hastens  the  decay 
of  a  literature  ;  and  which,  in  the  case  of  Spain  during  the 

to  be  found  in  Auveus,  Ycijage  d'Bspftgne,  DubUn,  1796.    But  exoept  tbese  I  remem- 

1667,  p.  294,  and  in  the  dedication  to  Las-  ber  no  English  translations. 

tañosa  of  the  flrst  editlon  of  Quevedo^s  Perhaps  two  other  books  should  bave 

**  Fortuna   con    Beso,"   1660.     Graoian's  been  notioed  here.    The  first  is,  **  Inveo- 

poem  on  "  The  Four  Seasons,"  generally  tiva  Poética  contra  cinco  Ticios,  Soberbia, 

prlnted  at  the  end  of  his  Works,  is,  I  Invidia,  Ambición,    Murmuración  7  Ira, 

believe,  the  worst  oí  them ;  oertain^  it  ec.,  por  el  Licenciado   Luis  Sanches  do 

would  be  difficult  to  flnd  much  in  any  Meló"  (Malaga,  1644,    4to).    Its   author 

language  more  absurd  and  extravagant  in  was  a  nativo,  of  Lisbon,  but  a  lawyer  of 

its  false  taste.  Malaga,  and  wrote  his  "  Inyectiva,"  as  he 

Gracianas  works  were  a  good  deal  trans-  tells  us,  in  twenty  days  when  he  was  bnsj 

lated  into  Prench  and  Italian  •,  but  little  with  his  profession.    I  can  readily  believe 

into   English.     I   bave   his   "  Courtier^s  him.    It  reads,  notwithstanding  its  inter- 

Manual  Oracle,''  (London,  1684,)  an  apho-  mixture  of  verse,  like  a  series  of  poor 

ristic  work  not  always  true  to  the  original  sermons  in  the  most  conceited  style.    The 

(Oráculo  Manual  y  Arte  de  Prudencia),  but  other  is  '*  Aciertos  celebrados  de  la  Anti- 

occasiooally  very  happy  in  divining  the  guedad,  su  autor  Don  Josef  de  la  Torre  ** 

author's  meaning  and  giving  it  with  point  (Zaragoza,  1654,  12mo,  pp.  188)  ;  a  collec* 

and  effect.    And  I  have  also    Oracian's  tion  of  striking  facts  and  anecdotes  froax 

"  Hero,'>  translated  from  a  French  versión  olassic  authors,  ill  commented  by  La  Torre, 

of  it  by  Father   Courbeville,    with   good  who  aflerwards  became  a  monk  and  died 

Botes,  and  printed  both  at  London  and  at  Madrid  in  1674. 
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latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  but  the  con- 
comitant  of  a  general  decline  in  the  arta  and  the  gradual 
degradation  of  the  monarchy. 

Among  those  who  wrote  best,  though  still  infected 
with  the    prevailing   influenoes,   was  Zabaleta. 
Híb  "  Moral  Problema  ''  and  "  Pamous  Errors/'   ^"^""^ 
but  especially  his  "  Peast  Days  at  Madrid/'  in  which  he 
gives  lively  satirical  sketches  of  the  manners  of  the  me- 
trópolis at  those  periods  when  idleness  brings  the  people 
into  the  streets  and  places  of  amusement,  are  worth  read- 
ing.     But  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Pourth  ;  and 
80  did  Lozano,  whose  different  ascetic  works  on 
the  character  of  King  David,  if  not  so  good  as 
his  historical  romance  on  the  New  Kings  of  Toledo,  are 
better  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  the  same  period. 
They  are,  however,  the  last  that  can  be  read.     The  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  does  not  offer  ezamples  even  so 
favorable  as  these  of  the  remains  and  ruins  of  a  better 
taste.     ''The  Labors  of  Hercules,"  by  Heredia,  Heredia, 
in  1682,  and  the  "  Moral  Essays  on  Boéthius,''  Ramireí. 
by  Ramírez,  in  1698,  if  they  serve  for  nothing  else,  serve 
at  least  to  mark  the  ultimate  limits  of  dulness  and  affecta- 
tion.     Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  History  of  Solís, 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  we  should  look  in  vain 
for  an  instance  of  respectable  prose  composition  after  this 
last  and  most  degenerate  descendant  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria had  mounted  the  Spanish  throne.'* 

>9  Jaian  de  Zabaleta   flourished  as  ao  Of  Antonio  Peres  Bamires,  I  know  onljr 

author  from  1653  to  1667  ;  and  his  vrorlcs,  the  "  Armas  contra  la  Fortuna,**  (Madrid, 

which  were  soon  collected,  have  been  fre-  1608,  éto,)  which  is  a  translation  of  BoS- 

quentlj  printed,  1667,  Madrid,  1728,  4to,  thiui,  with  diisertations  in  the  worst  possi- 

1754,  etc.    (Baena,  Tom.  III.  p.  227.)  —  ble  taste  intorspersed  between  its  several 

Christóval  Lozano  (noticed,  ante^  pp.  127,  divisiont. 

143)  was  known  as  an  author  from  1656,  by  One  otber  author  might,  perhaps,  have 

his  "  David  Arrepentido,*' to  which  he  afler-  been  placed  at  the  side  of  Lozano, — Jo- 

wards  added  his  "  David  Perseguido,"  in  seph  de  la  Vega,  —  who   published   (at 

&ree  volumes,  and  yet  anottier  work  on  Amsterdam  in  1688, 12mo)  three  dialogues, 

the  subject  of  David's  Example  illustrated  entitled   **  Confusión  de  Confusiones,**  to 

by  the  Light  of  Christianity  •,  all  of  littte  ridieule  the  passion  for  stockjobbtng  which 

yalue.  —  Juan    Francisco  Femandes   de  carne  in  with  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 

Heredia  wrote    "  Trabajos   y    Afanes  de  pany,  in  1602,  and  was  then  at  the  helght 

Hercules,**  Madrid,  1682,  4to.    He  makes  of  its  frenzy.    They  are  somewhat  encnm- 

it  a  kind  of  book  of  emblems,  but  it  is  one  bered  with  learning,  but  contain  anecdotes, 

of  the  worst  of  its  conceited  class.    Latassa  ancient  and  modem,  very  well  told.    The 

(Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  8)  notices  htm.  author  was  a  rich  Jew  of  Antwerp,  who 

10*  o 
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Ñor  is  this  remarkable.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  notice,  that  didactic  prose  should 
have  had  any  merit  or  obtained  any  success  in 
of  didacuc  Spaiii  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
prose.  tunes.  Por  the  end  it  proposes  is  not,  like  that 
of  poetry,  to  amuse,  but,  like  that  of  philosophy,  to  en- 
lighten  and  amend  ;  and  how  dangerous  in  Spain  was  the 
social  position  of  any  teacher  or  moral  monitor,  who 
claimed  for  himself  that  degree  of  independence  of  opin- 
ión without  which  instruction  becomes  a  dead  form,  needs 
not  now  to  be  set  forth.  Pew  persons,  in  that  unhappy 
country,  were  surrounded  with  more  difficulties  ;  none 
were  more  strictly  watched,  or,  if  they  Wandered  from 
the  permitted  paths,  were  more  severely  punished. 

Ñor  was  it  possible  for  such  persons,  by  the  most  no- 
torious  eamestness  in  their  convictions  of  the  just  control 
of  the  religión  of  the  state,  or  any  degree  of  faithfulness 
in  their  loyalty,  to  avoid  sometimes  falling  under  the 
rebuke  of  the  jealousy  that  watched  each  step  of  their 
course ;  a  fact  sufficiently  apparent,  when  we  recoUect  that 
nearly  all  the  didactic  writers  of  merit  during  this  period, 
such  as  Juan  de  Avila,  Luis  de  León,  Luis  de  Granada, 
Quevedo,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  Santa  Teresa,  were 
persecuted  by  the  Inquisition  or  by  the  government,  and 
the  works  of  every  one  of  them  expurgated  or  forbidden. 

Under  such  oppression,  free  and  eloquent  writers  — 
men  destined  to  teach  and  advance  their  generation  — 
^uld  not  be  expected  to  appear,  and  the  few  who  ven- 
tured  iuto  ways  so  dangerous  dwelt  as  much  as  possible 
in  generáis,  and  became  mystical,  like  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
or  extravagant  and  declamatory,  like  Luis  de  Granada. 
Nearly  all  —  strictly  prevented  from  using  the  logic  of  a 
wise  and  liberal  philosophy  —  fell  into  pedantry,  from  an 
anxious  desire,  wherever  it  was  possible,  to  lean  upon 
authority  'r  so  that,  from  Luis  de  León  down  to  the  most 
ordinary  wríter,  who,  in  a  prefatory  letter  of  approbation, 
wished  to  give  currency  to  the  opinions  of  a  friend,  no 
man  seemed  to  feel  at  ease  unless  he  could  justify  and 

bad  fled  thither  from  Spain,  and  published    none,  I  thlnk,  of  much  valué.    Amador 
•everal  works  between  1683  and  1693,  but    de  los  Bios,  Judíos  Españoles,  p.  633. 
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sustain  what  he  had  to  say  by  citations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures,  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  ancient  and 
scholastic  philosophers.  Thus,  Spanish  didactic  prose, 
which,  from  its  original  elementa  and  tendencies,  seemed 
destined  to  wear  the  attractions  of  an  elevated  and  elo- 
quent  style,  gradually  became  so  formal,  awkward,  and 
pedan  tic,  that,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  it  can  only 
be  said  to  have  maintained  a  doubtful  and  difficult  exist- 
ence  during  the  long  period  when  the  less  suspected  and 
less  oppressed  portions  of  the  literature  of  the  country 
—  its  drama  and  its  lyric  poetry  —  were  in  the  meridian 
of  their  success. 
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CONOLlTDiyO  REMARAS  OH  THB  0KOOin>  PBBIOD. —  DBCAY  OF  THB 
MATIONAL  OBASAOTBB.  —  DIMINISHBD  NUMBBB  OF  WBITBBS  AND 
DIMINISHBD  INTERBST  OF  THB  PUBLIO  IN  LBTTEBS.  —  BUIN  OF 
THB  8TATB  BEGUN  IN  THB  TIME  OF  PHILIP  THB  8ECOND,  AND 
CONTINUED  IN  THB  BEIGNS  OF  PHILIP  THB  THIBD,  PHILIP  THB 
FOÜRTH,  AND  CHARLES  THB  8BCOND.  —  BFFBCT8  OF  THI8  CON- 
DITION  OF  THIN08  ON  LITERART  CULTURE.  —  FALSE  INFLUBNCE8 
OF  RELIGIÓN.  —  FAL8B   INFLUENCE8   OF   LOTALTT. 

It  Í8  impossible  to  study  with  care  the  Spanish  litera- 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  not  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  general  decay  of  the  national  char- 
Dccay  acter.  At  every  step,  as  we  advance,  the  num- 
DAtionai  ^®^  ^^  writers  that  surround  us  is  diminished. 
character.  In  what  CFOwds  they  were  gathered  together 
during  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the 
Third,  we  may  see  in  the  long  lista  of  poets  given  by 
Cervantes  in  his  "  Galatea/'  and  his  "Journey  to  Par- 
nassus,"  and  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  "Laurel  of  Apollo." 
But  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Pourth,  though  the  thea- 
tre,  from  accidental  circumstances,  flouríshed  more  than 
ever,  the  other  departments  showed  symptoms  of  de- 
cline ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  wher- 
ever  we  tum,  the  number  of  authors  sinks  away,  till 
it  is  pbvious  that  some  great  change  must  take  place, 
or  elegant  literature  in  Spain  will  speedily  become  ex- 
tinct. 

The  public  interest,  too,  in  the  few  writers  that  re- 
mained,  was  gone.  At  least,  that  general,  national 
interest,  which  alone  can  sustain  the  life  it  alone  can 
give  to  the  literature  of  any  country,  was  no  longer 
there  ;  and  all  the  favor  that  Spanish  poets  and  men  Oí 
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lettere  enjoyed  at  the  end  oí  tíie  century  carne  from  the 
court  and  the  superficial  fashion  of  the  time,  which  patron- 
ized  the  affected  style  of  those  foUowers  of  Góngora 
whose  bad  taste  seemed  to  go  on  increasing  in  extrava- 
gance,  as  talent  among  theni  grew  more  rare. 

Everything,  meanwhile,  announced  that  the  great  foun- 
dations  of  the  national  character  were  giving  way  on  all 
sides  ;  and  that  the  failing  literature  of  the  country  was 
only  one  of  the  phases  and  signs  of  the  coming  overthrow 
of  its  inetitutions.  The  decay  which  was  so  visible  on 
the  surface  of  things  had,  however,  long  mined  unseen  be- 
neath  what  had  been  thought  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary  security  and  glory.  Charles  the  Fifth,  ^^^^ 
while,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  war  of  the  Comuneros,  he 
had  crushed  nearly  all  of  political  liberty  that  Cardinal 
Ximenes  had  left  in  the  oíd  constitutions  of  Castile,  had 
given,  on  the  other,  by  his  magnificent  foreign  conquesta, 
a  false  direction  to  the  character  of  his  people  at  home  ; 
—  both  tending  alike  to  waste  away  that  vigor  and  inde- 
pendence  which  the  Moorish  wars  had  nourished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  nation,  and  which  had  so  long  constituted 
its  real  strength.  Philip  the  Second,  who  fol- 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ximenes,  had  been  less  ^ 
successful  than  his  father  in  his  great  labors  to  advance 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  monarchy.  He  had,  in- 
deed,  added  Portugal  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  his  em- 
pire,  which  now  comprehended  abo  ve  a  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  interests  of 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  such  doubtful  benefits  were 
heavily  overbalanced  by  the  religious  rebellion  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  fatal  source  of  unnumbered  mischiefs ; 
by  the  exhausting  wars  with  Elizabeth  of  England  and 
Henry  the  Pourth  of  Franco  ;  by  the  contempt  for  labor, 
,  that  foUowed  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  a  spirít  of 
military  adventure,  and  broke  down  the  industry  of  the 
country ;  by  the  vast  increase  of  ihe  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions,  which  created  a  ruinous  amount  of  pensioned 
idleness  ;  and  by  the  wasteful  luxury  brought  in  with  the 
gold  of  America,  which  seemed  to  corrupt  whatever  it 
touched ;  so  that,  when  that  wary  prince  died,  he  left  an 
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impoverished  people,  whose  energies  he  had  overstrained 
and  impaired  by  his  despotism,  and  whose  character  he 
had  warped  and  misdirected  by  hÍB  nnrelenting  and  un- 
scnipulous  bigotry.^ 
His  successor,  feeble-mínded  and  superstitious,  was 
neither  able  to  repair  the  results  of  such  mis- 
chiefs,  ñor  to  contend  with  the  dijQSculties  they^ 
entailed  upon  his  country.  The  power  of  the  clergy, 
grown  enormous  by  the  favor  of  Philip  the  Second  and 
the  Consolidated  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  continued  to 
gain  strength,  as  it  were  of  itself ;  and,  under  the  direet 
persuasions  of  this  mighty  hierarchy,  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  descendants  of  Moors  —  who,  though  preserv- 


Phüip  ni. 


1  There  is  a  remarkable  paper,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  **  Semanario  Eradito/' 
on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain  ;  — 
remarkable  becaose,  though  written  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.,  by  Juan  de  Palafox  y 
Mendoza,  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank,  whom 
Charles  UI.  afterwards  asked  to  have 
canonised,  it  yet  attributes  the  origin  of 
the  prostration  under  which  Spain  suf- 
fered  in  his  time  mainly  to  the  war  \rith 
the  Netherlands.  This  war,  firom  1567  to 
1612,  is  said  to  have  cost  Spain  above  two 
hundred  miUions  of  dollars,  (Havemann, 
p.  269,  note,)  and  the  debt  of  Spain  to  have 
risen  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  ftrom  thirty- 
five  millions  of  ducats  to  one  hundred  and 
forty.    Ibid.,  p.  272. 

•  But  the  deeper  difficulty  of  contempt 
for  labor  was  felt  much  earlier.  In  the 
curious  "Dialogue  of  Mercury  and  Cha- 
ron,*'  attributed  to  Juan  Valdés,  and 
printed  about  1530,  the  good  Friar  says, 
that  he  entered  a  religious  house  *'*'por 
poder  honestamente  trabajar,^'*  and  gives 
the  reason  why  he  was  obliged  to  do  it, 
*' porque,"  he  says,  "ni  mi  linaje,  ni  mi 
estado  me  consentirá  trabajar,  si  no  mu- 
daba el  habito.»  (Ed.  Wlffen,  p.  806.)  That 
is,  being  well  born,  he  could  do  nothing 
creditably  for  his  living,  unless  he  entered 
the  Church  or  the  army.  This  was  early 
in.the  reign  of  Charles  V. 

In  1552,  the  Cortes  spoke  plainly  to  the 
Bmperor  about  the  enormous  increase  of 
church  property,  making  thelr  flfty-fifth 
"Petición"  in  the  following  words: 
"Ytem,  por  experiencia  se  vee  que  las 
haciendas  están  todas  en  poder  de  Yglesias, 

Colegios,  Hospitales,  et  Monasterios  de  quo 


viene  notable  daño  a  vuestras  rentas  reales 
et  a  vuestros  subditos  et  naturales  ;  et  sino 
se  remedia  todas  las  haziendas  veman  a 
poder  dellos.  Suplicamos  a  vuestra  Ma- 
gestad  sea  servido  de  mandar  que  de  aquí 
adelante,  ninguna  yglesía,  ni  monasterio 
compre  bienes  rayzes,"  ec.  Leyes,  etc., 
Valladolid,  folio,  1558,  f:  ziii. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  II.  such  complaints 
were  little  likely  to  be  heard  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  dead,  even  in  one  of  the  funeral 
discourses  in  honor  of  his  memory,  it  is 
distinctly  alluded  to.  (Sermones  Funerales 
del  Eey  D.  Felipe  H.,  Madrid,  1601,  f.  179  j 
—  the  discourse  in  question  being  by  Fray 
Agustín  Saludo.)  In  the  time  of  Philip 
III.  (1620)  Gerónimo  de  CevaUos  published 
his  "  Discurso  de  las  Razones,"  to  show 
how  wide-spread  a  ruin  must  follow  the 
great  increase  of  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
and  in  the  same  year  Doctor  Gutierre, 
Marques  de  Carreaga,  answered  him,  in  a 
"  Respuesta  al  Discurso,"  ec.,  in  which  he 
denles  the  ii^juries  imputed  to  the  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  and  maintains  that 
the  kingdom  would  soon  come  to  ruin 
without  their  prayers,  fastings,  and  alms. 
But  neither  of  these  writers  was  equal  to 
the  grave  subject  he  undertook  to  treat;. 
and  besides,  the  mischief — still  felt  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation  —  had  been 
done  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  earlier. 
An  extraordinary  expedient  was  adopted, 
in  1623,  by  Philip  III.,  to  remedy  it  and 
to  encourage  population.  By  a  solemn 
prematicat  he  granted  the  privileges  of 
nobility  for  fpur  years  to  all  who  would 
marry,  and  for  Ufe  to  all  who  had  six  male 
children. 
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ing,  as  their  fathers  had  done  for  a  century,  the  external 
appearances  of  Christianity,  were  yet  suspected  of  being 
Mohammedans  at  heart  —  were  now,  by  a  great  crime  of 
state,  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  a  crime  fol- 
lowed  by  injuries  to  the  agriculture  and  wealth  of  the 
South  of  Spain,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country,  from 
which  they  have  never  recovered.^ 


2  There  is  a  great  discrepancj  in  the 
accoants  of  the  number  of  Moriscos  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  1609-11, — several 
making  it  a  million,  and  one  reducing  it  so 
low  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  number 
expelled,  all  accounts  agree  as  to  the  dis- 
astroos  effects  prodnced  on  a  population 
already  decaying  by  the  loas  of  so  many 
persons,  who  had  long  been  the  most  skil- 
ful  manufacturera  and  agriculturists  in  the 
kingdom  ;  eflécts  to  which  the  many  deS' 
poblados  noted  on  our  recent  maps  of 
Spain  still  bear  melancholy  testimony. 
(Clemencin,  Notes  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte 
II.  c.  64.)  In  stating  six  hundred  thou- 
sand to  have  been  the  number  driven  out, 
I  have  taken  the  reckoning  of  Circourt, 
(Tom.  III.  p.  103,)  which  seema  madewith 
care. 

Theae  unhappy  persons  had  among  them 
a  good  deal  of  Castilian  culture,  whose 
traces  still  remain  in  manuscripts,  which, 
Kke  that  of  the  oíd  poem  of  Joseph,  al- 
ready  desoribed,  (Period  I.  chap.  6,)  are 
composed  in  Spanish,  but  are  written 
throughout  in  the  Arabio  character.  Of 
parts  of  two  such  manuscripts  I  possess 
copies,  through  the  kindness  of  Don  Pas- 
cual de  Gayangos.  The  first  is  a  poem 
written  in  1603,  and  entitied  "Discourse 
on  the  Light,  and  Descent,  and  Lineage  of 
our  Chief  and  Blessed  Prophet,  Mohammed 
Calam,  composed  and  compiléd  by  bis 
Servant,  who  most  needs  his  Pardon,  Mo- 
hammed Rabadán,  a  Nativo  of  Rueda,  on 
the  River  Xalon.»'  It  is  divided  into  eight 
Histories,  of  which  I  possess  the  fourth, 
entitied  "  History  of  Hexim,"  who  was  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Prophet.  It  con- 
tains  above  two  thousand  linea  in  the  short 
Castilian  bailad  measure,  and  is  remark- 
ably  Arabio  and  Mohammedan  in  its  gen- 
eral tone,  though  with  occasional  allusíons 
to  the  Qreek  mythology.  It  is,  too,  not 
without  poetical  merit,  as  in  the  following 
Unes,  which  open  the  second  canto,  and 


describe  the  auspiciousmoming  of  Hexim's 
marriage  :  — 

Al  tiempo  que  el  alba  bella 
Enseña  su  rostro  alegre, 
Y,  rompiendo  las  tinieblas, 
Su  clara  luz  resplandece. 
Dando  las  nuevas  que  el  dia 
En  su  seguimiento  viene, 
T  el  rozo  Apolo  tras  ella, 
Dexando  los  campos  verdes  t 
Quando  las  aves  nocturnas 
Se  recogen  en  su  albergue, 

Y  las  que  la  luz  gobiernan 
El  delgado  viento  hienden  t 
Quando  los  hombres  despiertan 

Y  el  pesado  suefto  vencen, 
Para  dar  ft  su  Hacedor 

£1  debito  que  le  deben ;  — 
En  este  tiempo  la  compañía 
Del  hijo  de  Abdulmunef 
Se  levantan  y  aperciben 
Al  casamiento  solemne. 

In  the  preface  to  the  whole  poem,  the 
author  says  AUah  alone  knows  how  much 
labor  it  has  cost  hlm  to  collect  the  mate- 
rials  necessary  for  his  task,  "  scattered," 
he  adds,  "as  they  were,  all  over  Spain, 
and  lost  and  hidden  through  fear  of  the 
Inquisition."  An  acconnt  of  this  manu- 
script,  of  which  copies  exist  in  the  Nation- 
al Library  at  Paris  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,  may  be  found  in  the  "Catalogo 
Razonado  de  Manuscritos  Españoles,"  ec., 
por  E.  de  Ochoa,  4to,  Paris,  1844  *,  a  cu- 
rious  and  valuable  work,  and  one  of  many 
servicea  Señor  Ochoa  has  rendered  to  the 
literature  of  his  country.  This  account 
(pp.  57  sqq.)  contains  an  interesting  letter 
firom  Don  P.  de  Gayangos,  on  similar  His- 
pano-Arabic  MSS.  that  are  found  else- 
where,  and  adds  respecting  this  one,  that 
it  was  brought  to  England  in  1716,  by 
Joseph  Morgan,  British  Cónsul  in  Tunis, 
who  afterwards  made  a  free  and  imperfect 
translation  of  a  part  of  it,  which  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  London,  in  1723  -  25,  with  the  title 
of  "  Mahometanism  fully  explained  ;  *'  — 
a  very  curious  book. 
The  other  work  to  which  I  refer  is  chiefly 
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The  easy,  gay  selfishness  of  Philip' the  Fourth,  and  the 
open  profligacy  of  his  ministers,  gave  increased 
^  *  activity  to  the  causes  that  were  hastening  on 
the  threatened  ruin.  Catalonia  broke  out  into  rebellion  ; 
Jamaica  was  seized  by  the  English  ;  Roussillon  was  ceded 
to  France ;  Portugal,  which  had  never  been  heartily  in- 
corporated  into  the  monarchy,  resumed  her  ancient  place 


in  prose,  and  is  anonymoas.  Ito  anthor 
saya  he  was  driven  from  Spain  in  1610,  and 
was  landed  at  Tunis  with  above  three  thou- 
saod  of  bis  unhappy  conntrymeD,  who, 
throagh  the  loDg  abode  of  their  race  in  a 
Ghñstian  land  and  ander  the  fterce  perse- 
cutióos  of  the  Inquisition,  had  not  only  so 
lost  a  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies  of  their  religión,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary  to  indoctrinate  them  üke  children, 
but  had  80  lost  all  proper  knowledge  of  the 
Arabio,  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  it 
throagh  the  Oastilian.  The  Bashaw  of 
Tunis,  therefore,  sent  for  the  anthor,  and 
commanded  him  to  write  a  book  in  Castil- 
ian,  for  the  instruction  of  these  singular 
neophytes.  He  did  so,  and  produced  the 
present  work,  which  he  called  **Mu- 
min,**  or  the  Believer  in  Allah  ;  a  word 
which  he  uses  to  signlfy  a  clty  popu- 
lous  and  fortiñed,  which  is  attacked  by 
the  Tices  and  defended  by  the  Yir- 
tues  of  the  Mohammedan  religión,  and 
in  which  one  of  the  personages  relates  a 
history  of  his  own  life,  adventures,  and 
sufferings  }  all  so  giren  as  to  instruct, 
sometimes  by  direot  preoept  and  some- 
times  by  example,  the  newly  arrived  Mo- 
riscos in  their  duties  and  faith.  It  is,  of 
course,  partly  allegorical  and  romantic. 
Its  air  is  often  Arable,  and  so  is  its  style 
occasionally  *,  but  some  of  its  soenes  are 
between  lovers  at  grated  Windows,  as  if  ia 
a  Oastilian  city,  and  it  is  interspersed  with 
Castilian  poems  by  Montemayor,  Qóngora, 
and  the  Argensolas,  with,  perhaps,  some 
by  the  author  himself,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  cultlvation  and  of  a  gentie 
spirit.  Of  this  manuscript  I  have  eightj 
pages, — about  a  fifth  of  the  whole. 

Further  notices  on  the  Morisco-Spanish 
literature  may  be  found  in  an  aocoont  by 
the  Orientalist,  Silvestre  de  Saoy,  of  two 
manuscripts  in  France,  like  thoee  just 
described  (Ochoa,  Manuscritos  Españoles, 
1844,  pp.  6  -  21) ;  but  a  more  ampie  and 
satisfJActory  discussion  of  it  occurs  in  a 


leamed  article  in  tbe  British  and  For«ign 
Beyiew,  January,  1839. 

Itshould  beremembered  that  Morisca 
was  substituted  for  Moro,  after  the  over» 
throw  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Bpain,  as  aa 
expression  of  the  contempt  with  which  the 
Obristian  Spaniards  have  never  ceased  to 
pursue  their  oíd  oonquerors  and  hated 
enemies,  from  the  time  of  the  &U  oí  Qra^ 
nada  to  the  present  day. 

Encouraged  by  the  expulsión  of  the  Jews, 
in  1492,  and  by  that  of  the  Moors,  in 
1009-11,  Don  Sancho  de  Moneada,  a  Pro- 
fessor  in  the  University  of  T(dedo,  ad- 
dressed  Philip  III,  in  a  discoarse  pub- 
lished  in  1619,  urging  that  monarch  to 
drive  out  the  Oypsies.  Buthefalled.  His 
discourse  is  in  Hidalgo, "  Romances  de  Ger- 
mania,*'  (Madrid,  1779,  8vo,)  and  is  trans- 
lated  by  Borrow,  in  his  remarkable  work. 
on  the  Qypsies  (London,  1841,  8vo,  ToL 
I.  chap.  xi.)>  Salazar  de  Mendosa,  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Dignidades  de  CastiUa,"  pob- 
lished  in  1618,  says  he  had  himself  pre- 
pared  a  memorial  to  the  same  efliect,  for 
driving  out  tho  Gypsies  }  and  he  adds,  in  a 
trae  Castilian  spirit,  that  "it  is  being 
over-nice  to  tolérate  such  a  pernicious  and 
perverse  race.** 

Oood  remarks  on  the  decay  of  Spain 
firom  the  time  of  Philip  III.  may  be  found 
in  the  ''  Discurso  sobre  la  Educación  Popu- 
lar," by  Campomanes,  the  wise  minister  of 
Charles  III.  (Madrid,1776,Introd.andpp. 
412  sqq.).  The  unlversitíes  and  schoote, 
however,  were  numerous  and  crowded  at 
that  period,  but  were  places  of  idle  and 
worthless  leaming.  Femandes  de  Návaí^ 
rete  says  there  were  thiHy  universittes 
and  four  thousand  Estudio»  de  Oramatica, 
or  Bchools  where  Latín  was  taught,  temp. 
PhUip  III.  But  he  adds  that  they  sent 
out  chiefiy  multitudes  of  vagabonds  to 
prey  upon  society.  "  Conservación  de 
Monarquías,"  1626,  folio.  Discurso  xlvL  p. 
299,  —  first  published  in  1621. 
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aniong  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth ;  —  every- 
thing,  ¡n  short,  showed  how  the  external  relatíone  of  the 
state  were  disturbed  and  endangered.  Its  internal  con- 
dition,  meanwhile,  was  no  lesa  shaken.  The  coin,  not- 
withstanding  the  wise  warnings  of  Mariana,  had  been 
adulterated  anew ;  the  taxes  bad  been  shamelessly  in- 
creased,  while  the  interest  on  the  ever-growing  public 
debt  was  dishonestly  diminished.  Men,  everywhere,  bo- 
gan to  be  alarmed  at  the  signe  of  the  times.  The  timid 
took  shelter  in  celibacy  and  the  institutions  of  the  Church. 
The  bolder  emigrated.  At  last,  the  universal  pressure 
began  to  be  visible  in  the  state  of  the  popnlation.  Whole 
towns  and  villages  were  deserted.  Seville,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  monarchy,  lost  three  quarters  of  its  inhabit- 
ante ;  Toledo,  one  third ;  Segovia,  Medina  del  Campo,  and 
others  of  the  large  cities,  fell  oflf  still  more,  not  only  in 
their  numbers  and  opulence,  but  in  whatever  goes  to 
make  up  the  great  aggregate  of  civilization.  The  whole 
land,  iü  fact,  was  impoverished,  and  was  falling  into  a 
prematuro  decay. 

The  necessary  resulta  of  such  a  deplorable  state  of 
things  are  yet  more  apparent  in  the  next  reign, 
—  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, —  ^^ 
which  began  with  the  troubles  incident  to  a  long  minority, 
and  ended  with  a  failure  in  the  regular  line  of  succession, 
and  a  contest  for  the  throne.  It  was  a  dreary  period, 
with  marks  of  dilapidation  and  ruin  on  all  sides.  Begin- 
ning  at  the  southem  borders  of  Franco,  and  foUowing  the 
coast  by  Barcelona  and  Gibraltar  round  to  Cádiz,  not  one 
of  the  great  fortresses,  which  were  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom,  was  in  a  state  to  defend  itself  against  the  most 
modérate  forcé  by  which  it  might  be  assailed.  On  the 
Atlantic,  the  oíd  arsenals,  from  which  the  Armada  had 
gone  forth,  were  empty  ;  and  the  art  of  ship-building  had 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  was  almost,  or  quite  lost.* 
And,  in  the  capital  and  at  court,  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  which  had  long  been  exhausted  and  anticipated, 
were  at  last  unable  to  provide  for  the  common  wants  of 

s  Comentario  de   U  Guerra  de  Bepa-    nora,  t.  a.,  4io,  Tom.  L  Llb.  n.,  ao* 
na,  por  el  Bfarqntt  de  San  Ptielipe,  Ge-    1701. 
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the  government,  and  Bometimes  even  failed  to  fumish 
forth  the  royal  table  with  its  accustomed  propriety ;  so 
that  the  envoy  of  Austria  expressed  his  regret  at  having 
accepted  the  place  of  ambassador  at  a  court  where  he 
was  compelled  to  witness  a  misery  so  discreditable.* 

It  was  a  new  lesson  to  the  world  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
empire.  No  country  in  Christendom  had,  from  such  a 
height  of  power  as  that  which^Spain  occupied  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  fallen  into  such  an  abyss  of  degra- 
dation  as  that  in  which  every  proud  Spaniard  felt  Spain 
to  be  sunk,  when  the  last  of  the  great  House  of  Austria 
approached  the  grave,  believing  himself  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  sorcery,  and  seeking  relief  by  exorcisins 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  credulity  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  —  all,  too,  at  the  time  when  France  was  jubilant 
with  the  victories  of  Conde,  and  England  preparing  for 
the  age  of  Marlborough.* 

In  any  country,  such  a  decay  in  the  national  character 
and  power  would  be  accompanied  by  a  correspondió g,  if 
Decline  of  ^^^  ^^  equal,  dccay  in  its  literature ;  but  in 
au  culture.  Spain,  where  both  had  always  been  so  inti- 
mately  connected,  and  where  both  had  rested,  in  such  a 
remarkable  degree,  on  the  same  foundations,  the  wise 
who  looked  on  from  a  distance  could  not  fail  to  anticipate 
a  rapid  and  disastrous  decline  of  all  that  was  intellectual 
and  elegant.  And  so,  in  fact,  it  proved.  The  oíd  relig- 
ión of  the  country,  —  the  most  prominent  of  all  the 
national  characteristics,  —  the  mighty  impulse  which,  in 

*  Tapia,  Hist  de  la  Civillíacion  Espa-  del  Año  1610,"  a  work  originally  published 

Bola,  Madrid,  1840,  12mo,  Tona.  ni.  p.  for  general  edlfication,  by  one  of  the  per- 

167.    The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  Stan-  sons  ooncemed  in  the  auto  itaelf,  and  cer- 

hope,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  tifted  to  be  trae  by  others  ;  but  repriuted 

in  the  curious  and  interesting  correspond-  (Cádiz,  1812, 12mo)  by  Moratin,  the  comió 

ence  published  by  Lord  Mahon,  entitled  poet,  to  show  the  ignoranoe  and  bratality 

**  Spain   under   Charles    II."   (2d    edit.,  of  all  who  had  a  hand  in  it.    There  is  a 

London,  1844,  8vo).    In  a  letter  to  the  play  on  the  subjeot  by  Gil  y  Zarate,  1887  ? 

Under -Secretary  of  State,  dated  May  26,  but  it  does  not  respect  the  trath  of  his* 

1698,  (p.    131,)    General  Stanhope    says,  tory. 

"  The  Conde  de  Andero,  who  is  Suprain-  Stanhope,  in  the  correspondence  reférrcd 

tendiente  de  las  Rentas,  declares  he  is  not  to  in  the  last  note,  says  (p.  181)  that  the 

able  to  find  money  for  his  MaJesty's  aub-  bewitchment  of  the    king  was  generally 

Biatence.**  believed  in  Madrid.    Sismondi  (Hist.  des 

fi  Thedetails — disgusting  enough  —  are  Franjáis,  Tom.  XXV.,  1841,  p.  85,  Tom. 

giren  by  L.  F.  Moratin,  in  the  notes  to  his  XXYI.  pp.  207,  208)  glves  a  revolüng  ac- 

edition  of  the  "  Auto  de  Fé  de  Logroño,  coont  of  the  royal  imbecility. 
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tiie  days  of  the  Moors,  had  done  everything  but  work 
miracles,  —  was  now  so  perverted  from  its  true  character 
by  the  enormous  growth  of  the  intolerance  which  sprang 
tip  originally  almost  as  a  virtue,  that  it  had  become  a 
means  of  oppression  such  as  Europe  had  never  before 
witnessed.  Through  the  whole  period  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centufies  which  we  have  just  gone  over, 
—  from  the  fall  of  Granada  to  the  extinction  of  the  Aus- 
trian  dynasty,  —  the  Inquisition,  as  the  grand  exponen t 
of  the  power  of  religión  in  Spain,  had  not  only  main- 
tained  an  uninterrupted  authority,  but,  by  constantly  in- 
creasing  its  relations  to  the  state,  and  lending  itself  more 
and  more  freely  to  the  punishment  of  whatever  was  ob- 
noxious  to  the  government,  had  effectually  broken  down 
iall  that  remained,  from  earlier  days,  of  intellectual  inde- 
pendence  and  manly  freedom.  But  this  was  not  done, 
and  could  not  be  done,  without  the  assent  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  or  without  such  an  active  co-opera- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  higher 
classes  as  brought  degradation  and  ruin  to  all  who 
shared  in  its  spirit. 

ünhappily,  this  spirit,  mistaken  for  the  religión  that 
had  sustained  them  through  their  long-protracted  con  test 
with  their  infidel  invaders,  was  all  but  universal 
in  Spain  during  this  whole  period.  The  first  offhe^ 
and  the  last  of  the  House  of  Austria,  —  Charies  ^''^^''' 
the  Fifth  and  the  feeblest  of  his  deseen dants,  —  if  alike  in 
nothing  else,  were  alike  in  the  zeal  with  which  they  sus- 
tained the  Holy  Office  while  they  lived,  and  with  which, 
by  their  testaments,  they  commended  it  to  the  support 
and  veneration  of  their  respective  successors.*  Nór  did 
the  intervening  kings  show  less  deference  to  its  authority. 
The  first  royal  act  of  Philip  the  Second,  when  he  carne 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  assume  the  crown  of  Spain, 
was  to  celébrate  an  auto  de  fé  at  Valladolid.^  When  the 
young  and  gay  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of  Prance 
arríved  at  Toledo,  in  1660,  that  city  offered  an  auto  de  fé 

<  Tapia,  Hist.  de  la  Civilización,  Tom.       7  Llórente,  Hist,    Tom.  IL,   1817,   p. 
m.  p.  77  and  p.  168.    Sandoval,  Hist,    239. 
Tom.  II.  p.  667. 
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as  part  of  the  rejoicings  deetned  appropriate  to  her  wed- 
ding ;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  by  Madrid,  in  1632, 
for  another  French  princess,  when  she  gave  birth  to  an 
heir  to  the  crown ;  *  —  odious  proofs  of  the  degree  to 
which  bigotry  had  stifled  both  the  dictates  of  an  enlight- 
ened  reason  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity. 

But  in  all  this  the  people  and  t!ieir  leaders  rejoiced. 
When  a  nobleman,  about  to  die  for  adherence  to  the  Prot- 
estant  faith,  passed  the  balcony  where  Philip  the  Second 
sat  in  State  to  witness  the  horrors  of  his  execution,  and 
appealed  to  him  not  to  see  his  innocent  subjects  thus 
cruelly  put  to  death,  the  monarch  replied,  that,  if  it  were 
his  own  son,  he  would  gladly  carry  the  fagots  for  his  ex- 
ecution ;  and  the  answer  was  received  at  the  time,  and 
recorded  afterwards,  as  one  worthy  of  the  head  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  the  world.®  And  again,  in  1680, 
when  Charles  the  Second  was  induced  to  signify  his 
desire  to  enjoy,  with  his  young  bride,  the  spectacle  of  an 
auto  de  fé,  the  artisans  of  Madrid  volunteered  in  a  body 
to  erect  the  needful  amphitheatre,  and  labored  with  such 
enthusiasm,  that  they  completed  the  vast  structure  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  ;  cheering  one  another  at 

8  Llórente,  Hist.,Tom.  n.p.385,Toin.IV.  Perhaps,  however,  it  i8  yet  more  reraark- 
p.  8.  I  think  1632  ia  Llórente  is  a  misprint  able  that  the  gay  and  Epicurean  Philip  IT. 
for  1623,  because  Isabel  de  Bourbon  had  no  expressed  similar  feelings,  and  that,  in  a 
child  bom  in  1632,  while  the  Infanta  Doña  similar  way,  they  were  reekoned  ainong  hia 
Margarita  Maria  Catalina  was  bom  25  posthumous  honors.  Bnt  such  is  the  fact. 
Nov.,  1623.  (Florez,  Beynas  Católicas,  On  being  asked,  as  a  matter  of  form,  for 
Tom.  II.,  1770,  p.  940.)  The  date  in  the  permission  to  thmst  one  of  his  Ministers 
text,  in  that  case,  should  be  1623.  of  State  into  the  Inqaisition,  he  gave  it, 

9  Tapia,  Hist.,  Tom.  III.,  p.  88.  Por-  and  added,  as  a  yolanteer  protestation, 
reno  (Dichos  y  Hechos  de  Phelipe  II.,  that,  "if  his  own  son  were  gnilty,  he  would 
written  1626,  Chap.  XIV.)  and  Cabrera  give  him  up  with  an  equally  good  will." 
(Phelipe  II.,  Lib.  Y.  cap.  iii.,  written  Balthazar  was  then  alive,  and  a  child  he 
earlier,  and  published  in  1619)  give  the  passlonately  loved.  But  this  spirit  was 
words  of  the  king  to  Don  Carlos  de  Sese,  infnsed  by  the  Inquisition  wherever  its 
the  anhappy  gentleman  in  question,  as  he  influences  extended.  (See  Pedro  Rodri- 
was  passing  to  his  awful  fate  :  "  Yo  traeré  guez  de  Monforte,  Honras,  ec.  de  Felipe 
la  leña  para  quemar  a  mi  hijo,  si  faere  tan  lY.,  Madrid,  1666,  4to,  p.  10.)  It  may  be 
malo  como  vos."  Agustin  Davila,  who,  on  well  here  to  note,  that  México  claimed  it  as 
the  8th  of  November,  1698,  pronounced  a  one  of  the  honors  of  Philip  IL  that  he  In- 
funeral  sermón  on  Philip  II.  in  Yalladolid,  troduced  the  Inquisition  there  in  1574,  and 
—  the  very  city  where  Carlos  de  Sese  had  that  in  1696  eight  persons,  five  of  whom 
been  burnt  alive,  —  speaks  with  enthusiasm  were  women,  were  burnt  alive  as  Jews. 
of  these  infamous  words  as  a  "  famosa  sen-  Exequias  de  Philippo  II.,  México,  1600, 
tencia."  (Sermones  Funerales  en  las  Honras  4to,  ff.  133,  sqq. 

de  Felipe  (I.,  Madrid,  1601,  4to,  f.   78.) 
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their  work  with  devout  exhortations,  and  declaring  that, 
if  the  materials  furnished  them  should  fail,  they  would 
pulí  down  their  own  houses  in  order  to  obtain  what  might 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  holy  task.^^ 

Ñor  had  the  principie  of  loyalty,  always  bo  prominent 
in  the  Spanish  character,  become  leas  perverted  and  mis- 
chievous  than  the  religión s  principie.     It  affered  ^^^^  ^^ 
its  sincere  homage  alike  to  the  cold  severity  of  aity  of  the 
Philip  the  Second,  to  the  weak  bigotry  of  Philip  ^^^  ^* 
the   Third,   to  the  luxurious    seífishness   of   Philip   the 
Pourth,  and  to  the  miserable  imbecility  of  Charles  the 
Second.     The  waste  and  profligacy  of  such  royal  favor- 
ites  as  the  Duke  of  Lerma"  and  the  Oount  Duke  Olivares, 
which  ended  in  national  bankruptcy  and  disgrace,  failed 
seriously  to  affect  the  sentiments  of  the  people  towards 
the  person  of  the  monarch,  or  to  change  their  persuasions 
that  their  earthly  sovereign  was  to  be  addressed  in  worde 
and  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  they  ap- 
proached  the  Majesty  of  Heaven."    The  king  —  merely 


10  One  of  Uie  most  remarkable  books 
t^t  can  be  oonsulted,  to  iUiutrate  the  char- 
acter and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  society 
in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ia  the  "  Relación/*  etc.  of  this 
*^  Auto  General  **  of  1680,  publiahed  imme- 
diately  afterirards  at  Madrid,  by  Joseph 
del  Olmo,  one  of  the  persona  who  had 
been  moat  buey  in  ita  arrangementa.  It  ia 
a  amall  quarto  of  308  pagea,  and  givea,  aa 
if  deacribing  a  magnificent  theatrical  pa- 
geant,  the  detaila  of  the  acene,  which  began 
at  aeven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June 
30th,  and  waa  not  over  till  nine  o'clock  of 
the  foUowing  morning,  the  king  and  queen 
Bitting  in  their  box  w  balcony,  to  witneaa 
it,  fonrteen  honra  of  that  time.  Eighty- 
fiye  grandeea  entered  themaelvea  aa  espe- 
cial familiares^  or  aervanta,  of  the  Holy 
Office,  to  do  honor  to  the  occaaion ;  and 
the  king  aentfrom  hia  own  hand  the  first 
fkgot  to  the  accursed  pile.  The  whole 
namber  of  victims  exhibited  waa  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty,  of  whom  twenty-one 
were  burnt  alive  j  but  it  doés  not  appear 
that  the  royal  party  aotually  witnessed  thia 
portion  of  the  atrocitiea.  From  the  whole 
accoant,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  devoat  Spaniarda  generally  regarded 


the  exhibition  ^ith  favor,  and  moat  of  them 
with  a  much  atronger  feeling.  Hádame 
d*Aulnoy  (Voyage,  Tom.  III.  p.  154)  had  a 
deacription  of  the  ceremoniea  intended  f<nr 
thia  auto  de  fé  giren  to  her,  aa  if  it  were 
to  be  an  honor  to  the  monarchy,  by  one  of 
the  Counsellora  of  the  Inquisition )  bat  I 
think  ahe  left  Madrid  before  it  occurred. 

11  In  a  aeriea  of  articlea  in  the  **  Beviata 
Literaria  del  Eapañol,"  1845,  the  profligacy 
of  thia  minion  of  an  irreaponsible  dea- 
potiam  ia  aet  forth  by  Don  L.  L.  CorradL 
Hia  income  annoaUy  firom  the  royal  favor 
—  exclading  occaaional  gratuitiea  —  waa 
four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thoaaand 
dacats  at  one  period  of  his  authority. 

u  gee  the  first  of  Doblado's  remarkable 
Letters,  where  he  says,  "You  hear  from 
the  pulpit  the  duties  that  men  owe  to 
*■  both  their  Majesties  ;  *  and  a  fcMreigner  ia 
offcen  aurpriaed  at  the  hopea  expressed  by 
Spaniards,  that  *his  Majesty»  will  bo 
pleaaed  to  grant  them  life  and  health  fi>r 
aome  years  more."  The  Dict.  of  the  Acad- 
emy,  1736,  verb.  Mageatad,  iilustratea 
thia  atill  further.  But  a  more  atriking 
inatance  of  thia  popular  use  of  the  word 
than  any  there  cited,  occurs  in  a  traot 
entitled   "  Epitome    Historial,  eo.  de  les 
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because  he  was  the  king  —  was  looked  upon  substantially 
as  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  Saint  Ferdinand  and  the 
"  Partidas/'  when  he  was  accounted  the  direct  vicegerent 
of  Heaven,  and  the  personal  propríetor  of  all  those  por- 
tions  of  the  globe  which  he  had  inherited  with  his  crown.^* 
The  Duc  de  Vendóme,  therefore,  showed  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character,  when,  in  the  War  of 
the  Succession,  —  Madrid  being  in  possession  of  the  ene- 
my,  and  everything  seeming  to  be  lost,  —  he  still  declared, 
that,  if  the  persons  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince 
were  but  safe,  he  would  himself  answer  for  final  suc- 
cess."  In  fact,  the  oíd  principie  of  loyalty,  sunk  into  a 
submission  —  voluntary,  it  is  true,  and  not  without  grace, 
but  still  an  unhesitating  submission  —  to  the  mere  author- 
ity  of  the  king,  seemed  to  have  become  the  only  efficient 
bond  of  connection  between  the  crown  and  its  subjects, 
and  the  main  resource  of  the  state  for  the  preservation  of 
social  order.  Thé  nation  ceased  to  claim  its  most  impor-. 
tant  rights,  if  they  carne  in  conflict  with  the  rights  claimed 
by  the  royal  prerogative ;  so  that  the  resistance  of  Aragón 
in  the  case  of  Pérez,  and  that  of  Catalonia  against  the 
oppressive  administration  of  the  Count  Duke  Olivares, 
were  easily  put  down  by  the  zeal  of  the  very  descendants 
of  the  Comuneros  of  Castile. 

It  is  this  degradation  of  the  loyalty  and  religión  of  the 

country,  infecting  as  it  did  every  part  of  the  na^ 

theaatioMi  tional  character,  which  we  have  felt  to  be  under- 

character.     j^íning  the  general  culture  of  Spain  during  the 

seventeenth  century  ;  its  workings  being  sometimes  visi- 


onze  Martyreg  Franciscanos  de  Qorcomio,  phrases  as  the  foUowing :  "  Todos  nueve 

qae  escrivió  Fray  Alonso  López  Magda-  días  estuvo  su  Magestad  patente  ; "  —  *<  Un 

lena,"  (BSadrid,  1676,)  in  which,  speaking  Bufete  donde  estuvo  su  Magestad,"  ec. ;  — 

of  a  tumult  in  the  city  of  Gorcum  in  Hol-  "  Breve  Compendio  del  Aparato  y  Fiesto," 

land,  it  is  said  to  have  begun,  "  £mpu-  eo.    Madrid,  4to,  1628. 

ñando  los  hereges  las  armas  contra  todos  I  cite  these  passages,  not  merely  to  ex- 

los  fíeles  vasallos  de  ambcu  Majestades  *'  plain  the  extraordinary  use  oi  the  word 

(p.  18); — meaning  Ood  and  Philip  II.  Magestad,  but  to  illustrate   a  sentiment 

Magestad  was  also  applied  to  the  Pyx,  constantly  reappearing  in  Spanish  litera 

as  containing  the  sacramental  wafers.    In  ture,  and  involving  a  confusión  in  the  ideas 

a  traot  on  a  showy  festival  in  the  parish  of  of  religious  faith  and  personal  loyalty  which 

Sta.  Cruz,  in  Madrid,  in  May,  1628,  on  was  mischievous  to  the  national  character 

occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the  Sacrament  13  Partida  Segunda,  Tit.  XIII. 

tp  a  new  chapel^  we  have  such  strange  i«  Tapia,  Hist.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  19. 
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ble  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes  hidden  by  the  vast  and 
showy  apparatus  of  despotism  and  superstition  under 
which  it  was  often  concealed  even  from  its  victima.  But 
it  Í8  a  most  melancholy  fact  in  the  case,  that  whatever  of 
Spanish  literature  survived  at  the  end  of  this  period 
found  its  nourishment  in  -such  feeliugs  of  religión  and 
loyalty  as  still  sustained  the  forms  of  the  monarchy,  —  an 
imperfect  and  unhealthy  life,  wasting  away  in  an  atmos- 
phere  of  death.  At  last,  as  we  approach  the  conclusión 
of  the  century,  the  Inquisition  and  the  despotism  seem  to 
be  everywhere  present,  and  to  have  cast  their  blight  over 
everything.  All  the  writers  of  the  time  yield  to  their 
influences,  but  none  in  a  manner  more  painiFul  to  witness, 
than  Calderón  and  Solís  ;  the  two  whose  ñames  cióse  up 
the  period,  and  leave  so  little  to  hope  for  the  future.  For 
the  ''Autos"  of  Calderón  and  the  "History''  of  Solís 
were  undoubtcdly  regarded,  both  by  their  authors  and  by 
the  public,  as  works  eminently  religious  in  their  nature  ; 
and  the  respect,  and  even  reverence,  with  which  each  of 
these  great  men  treated  the  wretched  and  imbecile  Charles 
the  Second,  were  as  undoubtedly  accounted  to  them  by 
their  contemporaries  for  religious  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
At  the  present  day,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  literature 
which  rests  in  any  considerable  degree  on  such  foundar 
tions  must  be  near  to  its  fall.^^ 

M  See  the  end  of  "  Él  Segundo  Sclpion,"  wanting  in  my  own  works."    In  the  same 

and  that  of  "  El  Segundo  Blasón  de  Aus-  spirit,  Lupercio  de  Argensola  m^le  the 

tria,*'  by  Calderón ;  and  the  Bedication  of  canonization  of  San  Diego  a  sort  of  pro- 

his  History  to  Charles  II.,  by  Solis,  in  phetical  panonisation  of  Philip  II.,  in  a 

which,  with  a  slight  touch  of  the  aflécta-  canción  of  no  mean  merit  as  a  poem,  but 

tions  of  cultiamoy  which   Solís  did  not  one  that  shocks  all  religious  feeling,  by 

alwaysayoid,  hetellsthis  **kiag  of  shreds  recalling  the   apotheosis   of  the  Román 

and   patches":    "I  find,  in  the  ahadoto  emperors. 
of  your  Majesty,   the  gplendor   that  is 
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CHAPTER    I. 

WAB  OP  THE  SÜCCESBION.  —  BOÜBBON  FAMILT.  —  PHILIP  THE  FIFTH. 
—  ACADEMT  OF  THE  8PANISH  LANGUAGE  :  ITS  DICTIONABT,  OB- 
THOGBAPHT,  OBAMMAB,  AND  OTHBB  WOBKS.  —  AOADBMT  OF 
BABCELONA.  —  AOADBMT  OP  HI8TOBT.  —  BTATB  OP  LETTBBS.  — 
POBTBT  :  MOBAE8,  BABMÜEYO,  BETNOSA,  ZEYALLOS,  LOBO,  BBNB- 
GASI,    PITILLAS. 

Charles  the  Second  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  in  the  year  ItOO.  How  low  he 
left  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  country,  and  how  com- 
pletely  the  oíd  national  literature  had  died  out  Deathof 
in  his  reign,  we  have  already  seen.  But,  before  cJa^iea  n. 
there  could  be  any  seríous  thought  of  a  revival  from  this 
disastrous  state  of  things,  a  civil  war  was  destined  to 
sweep  over  the  land,  and  still  further  exhaust  its  resour- 
ces.  Austria  and  Franco,  it  had  been  long  understood, 
would  make  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  so  eoon 
as  it  should  be  left  vacant  by  the  extinction  of  the  reign- 
ing  dynasty  ;  and  the  partisans  of  each  of  these  great 
powers  wr  re  numerous  and  confident  of  success,  not  only 
in  Spain,  but  throughout  Europe.  At  this  moment,  while 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  —  and  knowing  that 
he  stood  there,  —  the  last,  unhappy  descendant  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  with  many  misgivings  and  a  heart-felt 
reluctance,  finally  announced  his  preference ;   and,  by  a 
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secret  political  teetament,  declared  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  the  Dauphin  and  grandson  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  of  Franco,  to  be  solé  heir  to  his  throne  and 
dominions. 

The  decisión  was  not  unexpected,  and  was,  perhaps,  as 
wise  as  a  wiser  king  would  have  made  under  similar  cir- 
war  of  the  cumstancos.  But  it  was  not  the  more  likely,  on 
SucceBsion.  eithci  account,  to  be  acquiesced  in.  Austria 
declared  war  against  the  new  dynasty,  as  soon  as  the  will 
of  the  deceased  monarch  was  divulged;  and  England 
and*  HoUand,  outraged  by  the  bad  faith  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  whó,  hardly  two  years  before,  had  made  an 
arrangement  with  them  for  a  wholly  different  settlement 
of  the  Spanish  question,  soon  joined  her.  The  war, 
known  as  *'  the  Wa^  of  the  Succession,''  became  general 
in  its  character ;  Spain  was  invaded  by  the  allied  powers  ; 
and  the  contest  for  its  throne  was  kept  up  on  the  soil  of 
that  unfortunate  country,  partly  by  foreign  troops,  and 
partly  by  divisions  among  its  own  people,  until  ltl3, 
when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  confirmed  the  claims  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and  gave  peace  to  Europe,  wearied 
with  blood. 

So  far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  the  results  of  this  war 
Loesesof  were  most  important.  On  the  one  hand,  she 
Spain.  lost  by  it  nearly  half  of  her  European  domin- 
ions, and  fell,  if  not  in  proportion  to  such  a  loss,  yet  very 
greatly,  in  the  scale  of  nations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vast  resources  of  her  American  colonies  still  remained 
untouched  ;  her  people  had  been  roused  to  new  energy 
by  their  exertions  in  defence  of  their  homes  ;  and  their 
ancient  loyalty  had  been,  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
concentrated  on  a  young  and  adventurous  prince,  who, 
though  himself  a  foreigner,  stood  before  them  as  their 
defender  against  foreign  invasión.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
^s  if  still  there  were  life  in  Spain,  and  as  if  something^ 
remained  of  the  oíd  national  character,  on  which  to  build 
a  new  culture.^ 

1  Lord  MahoD*s  [Lord  Stanhope*s]  ex-  mind  of  the  reader,  as  to  the  effect  of  that 

cellent  "  History  of  the  War  of  the  Suc-  var  on  the  Spanish  character,  that  is  lefb 

cesslon  in   Spain  "  (London,   1832,   8to)  by  the  contemporary  accoonts  of  it    It  is, 

leaves  the  same  general  impression  on  the  no  doubt,  the  trae  one. 
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That  Philip  the  Fifth  should  desire  to  restore  the  intel- 
lectual  dignity  of  the  countiy,  that  had  so  gener- 
ously  adopted  him,  was  natural.  But  while  the  ^^^^  ^' 
war  lasted,  it  demanded  all  the  care  of  his  govemment ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  and  he  turned  himself  to  the  task, 
it  was  plain  that,  in  his  personal  relations  and  disposi- 
tions,  he  was  but  imperfectly  fitted  for  it.*  Notwith- 
fitanding  the  sincerest  efforts  to  assimilate  himself  to  the 
people  he  governed,  he  was  still  a  foreigner,  little  ac- 
quainted  with  their  condition,  and  nnable  to  sympathize 
with  their  peculiar  nationality.  He  had  been  educated 
at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  the  most  brilliant 
court  in  Europe,  and  that  in  which,  more  than  in  any 
other,  letters  were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  pageant  of 
empire.  His  character  was  not  strongly  marked ;  and 
he  expressed  no  decided  love  for  any  definite  form  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  though  he  had  good  taste  enough 
to  enjoy  the  elegance  to  which  he  had  always  been  ac- 
customed,  and  which  had  been  an  important  part  of  his 
breeding.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Frcnchman ;  and  never 
could  forget  —  what  his  grandfather  had  unwisely  told 
him  always  to  remember — that  he  was  such.  When, 
therefore,  he  desired  to  encourage  elegant  literature,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  first  recur  to  the  means  by 
which  he  had  seen  it  encouraged  where,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  it  had  been  successfiíUy  fostered  by 
royal  patronage  ;  and  if,  in  some  respects,  his  position 
was  little  favorable  to  such  a  use  of  his  power,  in  one, 
at  least,  it  was  eminently  fortúnate ;  for  the  earlier  litera- 
ture  of  Spain  had  so  nearly  disappeared,  that  it  could 
oflfer  little  resistance  to  any  attempt  that  might  be  made 
to  introduce  new  forms  or  to  infuse  a  new  character  into 
the  oíd. 

At  this  moment,  the  idea  of  patronizing  and  control- 
ling  the  literature  of  a  country  by  academies,  established 

s  A  contemporary  semi-official  aocoant  del  Rey  nuestro  Señor  en  Bayona,  ec.,  y  en 

of  his  Crossing  the  flrontier  to  enter  his  Imn,  primer  paeblo  de  España,  Madrid, 

kingdom  notices  the  faot  that  he  could  not  27  de  Enero,  1701,  4to,  pp.  7.)   It  wiU  be  re- 

■peak  Spanish,  but  was  diligently  leaming  membered  that  Charles,  the  first  ofthe  Aus- 

it.    "  No  sabe  hablar  el  Español  aunque  lo  trian  ISunily,  entered^pain  as  ignorant  of  its 

aprende  con  grande  aplicación."    (Entrada  language  as  the  first  of  the  Bourbons  did. 
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under  the  authoríty  of  its  government,  and-  composed  of 
Spanish  *^®  principal  men  of  letters  of  the  time,  was  gen- 
Academy.  erally  favorcd  ;  —  the  French  Academy,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  always  the  model  of  its  class, 
being  now  at  the  height  of  its  success  and  fame.  To 
establish  a  Spanish  Academy,  which  should  have  similar 
objects  and  reach  similar  results,  was,  therefore,  naturally 
the  great  literary  project  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth.* 
Probably  the  king  himself  had  early  entertained  it.  Cer- 
tainly  it  was  formally  brought  to  his  notice,  in  1713,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Yillena,  a  nobleman,  who,  amidst  the  cares 
of  five  successive  viceroyalties,  had  found  leisure  to 
devoto  himself,  not  only  to  letters,  but  to  some  of  the 
more  severo  branches  of  the  physical  and  exact  sciences. 
His  fírst  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  form  an  academy 
whose  empire  should  extend,  on  all  sides,  to  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge,  and  whose  subdivisions  should  be  sub- 
stantially  made  according  to  the  system  of  Lord  Bacon. 
This,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  as  too  vast  an  un- 
dertaking ;  and  it  was  determined  to  begin  by  confining 
the  duties  of  the  new  association  principally  to  *'  the 
cultivation  and  establishment  of  the  purity  of  the  Oastil- 
ian  language."  An  Academy  for  this  object  went  inte 
operation,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  dated  the  3d  of 
October,  1714.* 

3  The  Boyal  Library,  now  Ae  National  y  Estatutos  de  la  Real  Academia  EspaD<^ 
Library,  at  Madrid,  which  was  strictly  the  Madrid,  1716,  4to.  The  first  meeting  was 
earliest  literary  project  of  the  reign  of  held  July  6, 1718,  and  eight  persons  were 
Philip  Y.,  was  founded  in  1711 ;  but  for  inresent.  The  Marquis  ct  Villana,  its  real 
several  years  it  was  an  institution  of  little  founder  and  first  Director,  better  known  in 
importance.  (Bl  Bibliotecario  y  el  Trova-  English  history  as  the  Duke  of  Escalona, 
dw,  Madrid,  1841,  folio,  p.  8.)  The  Con-  vendored  military  services  to  his  country 
gtituciones  were  g^yen  Jan.  2, 1716,  and  it  as  well  as  civil,  but  in  the  War  of  the 
is  a  characterístic  circumstance  that  the  Succession  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ex- 
first  of  them  requires  the  king*8  confesaor  changed  for  General  Btanhope.  He  died 
to  be,  in  all  future  <»me,  its  responslble  in  1788,  fifty-nine  years  oíd.  His  son  suo- 
Director.  (Fundación  y  Estatutos  de  la  ceeded  him  as  second  Director  of  the 
Idbreria  publica,  Madrid,  1716,  ito.)  It  Academy,  and  died  in  1751,  aged  thlrty- 
became,  of  course,  an  orthodox  library,  eight  To  both,  the  Academy  offered  dis- 
and  little  else,  for  a  long  time.  tlnguished  funeral  honors.    See  "  Relación 

4  "Historia  de  la  Academia,"  in  the  de  las  Exequias  que  la  Beal  Academia 
Preface  to  the  "  Diccionario  de  la  Lengua  Española  celebró  por  el  Excmo.  Señor  Mer- 
Gastellana,  por  la  Beal  Academia  Espa-  curio  Antonio  Lopes  Pacheco,  Marques  de 
ñola,'*  Madrid,  Tom.  I.  1726,  folio.  Sem-  Yillena  su  Director,'*  ec.,  Madrid,  1738, 4to ; 
pere  y  Quarinoe,  Biblioteca,  1785,  Discurso  and  "  Elogio  Histórico,  ec.  del  Marques  de 
Preliminar,  and  Tom.  I.  p.  65.    Fundación  Yillena  su  S^undo  Director,  por  D.  Fraa- 
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As  it  was  modelled  almost  exactly  after  the  form  of 
the  French  Academy,  so  the  first  project  of  its  members 
was  that  of  making  a  Dictionary.     The  work  was 
much  needed.     From  the  time  of  Fernando  de         **°**^' 
Herrera  the  language  had  not  received  large  additions, 
but  it  had  received  some  that  were  of  valué.    Mendoza 
and  Coloma  had  introduced  a  few  military  terms, 
that  have  since  passed  into  common  use ;  and  un^ 
both  of  them,  with  Ercilla,  Urrea,  and  many  oth-  SeSSi, 
ers,  had  been  so  familiar  with  the  Italian,  as  to  ^"c?J- 
seize  some  of  its  wealth  for  their  own.    Cervan-  ▼»»>'«•  «^d 
tes,  however,  had  perhaps  done  more  than  any-  tbeíaa- 
body  else.     That  he  was  insensible  neither  to  *^****** 
tile  danger  of  a  too  free  intermixture  of  foreign  words, 
ñor  to  the  true  principies  that  should  govem  their  intro- 
duction  when  needed,  he  has  shown  in  the  conversations 
of  Don  Quixote  with  the  prínters  at  Barcelona,  and  with 
Sancho  at  the  Duke's  castle ;  but  still  he  felt  the  rights  of 
genius  within  him,  and  exercised  them  in  this  respect  as 
boldly  as  he  did  in  most  others.     His  new  compounds,  his 
Latinisms,  his  restoration  of  oíd  and  neglected  phrases, 
and  his  occasional  recourse  to  the  Italian,  have  all  been 
noted ;  and,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  words  he  adopt- 
ed  now  enter  into  the  recognized  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage.    Other  writers  ventured  in  the  same  direction, 
with  less  success  ;  but  still,  from  the  glossaries  added  to 
the  poems  of  Blasco,  in  1584,  and  of  López  Pinciano  in 
1605,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  words,  which  were 
then  thought  to  need  explanation,  have  long  since  be- 
come  familiar,  and  that  the  oíd  Castilian  stock,  duríng 
the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third, 
was  receiving    additions,   which    ought,  in   some  way, 
to  be  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  its  permanent 
resources.* 

eiaco  Antonio  de  Ángulo,*'  Madrid,  1761  *,  s  Oarcés,    Vigor  y    Elegancia   de    la 

tke  fint  oonsisting  in  part  of  a  Eology  Lengua  Castellana,  Madrid,  1791,  2  tom., 

t^  Blaa  de  Nasarre,  the  editor  of  the  Co-  8ro,  Prólogo  to  eaoh  rolnme.    Mendosa 

inedias  de  Cerrantes ;  and  the  last  being  osed  reloctantly  such  words  as  cen/tneto, 

by  the  Becretary  of  the  Academy.  and  Goloma  introduced  dique,  etc.    from 

See  also  Pelisson,  Histoire  de  PAcadé-  his  Dutch  experience.    Navarrete  (Vida  de 

mié  rran9ai8e,  Amtterdam.  lamo,  1717,  Cerrantes,  pp.  163-169)  and  Oarcés  (loe> 

p.  M.  cit)  show  the  valué  of  what  Cenrantei  dId, 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  oíd  language  had  been  much  abused,  From  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Góngora  no  proper  regard  had  been  paid  to 
worda  *^^  preservation  of  its  purity  or  of  its  original 
^^a-  characteristics,  by  many  of  the  most  popular 
gorists.  authors  that  employed  it.  The  LaHniparla,  as 
Quevedo  called  the  affectation  of  his  time,  had  brought  in 
many  Latín  words  and  many  strange  phrases,  wholly 
repuguant  to  the  genius  of  the  Spanish.  Snch  words  and 
constructions,  too,  had  enjoyed  much  favor ;  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderón,  ana  the  other  leading  spirits,  who  pro- 
nounced  them  to  be  a£fectatíons  and  refíised  directly  to 
countenance  them,  yet  occaBionally  yielded  to  the  fashion 
of  their  tíme,  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause  which  was 
sure  to  foUów.® 

Both  to  receive  the  words  that  had  been  rightfully 
naturalized  in  the  language,  and  to  place  a  mark  of  disap- 
probation  on  those  that  were  unworthy  to  be  adopted,  a 
Dictionary  restíng  on  authority  was  wanted.  None  such 
had  been  attempted  in  Spain.  Indeed,  during  'the  whole 
of  the  preceding  century,  only  one  Spanish  Dictionary  of 
any  kind  had  been  produced  that  received,  or  deserved, 
the  notice  of  the  Academy .  This  was  the  work  of  Covar- 
rubias,  whose  "  Tesoro/'  first  printed  in  1611,  is 
'  a  curious  book,  full  of  learnin^,  and,  in  the  ety- 
mological  part,  valuable,  but  offcen  conceited,  and  rarely 
showing  philosophical  acuteness  in  its  defínitions.^    The 

and  Glemoncin  (ed.  B.  Quixoie,  Tom.  T.  en  of  Góngora,  withont  flnding  prooíb  of 

pp.  99,  292,  and  367)  giyes  a  list  of  the  their  willingnoss  to  chango  the  language 

Latin,  Italian,  and  other  words  osed  by  of  Spanish  literatore  j  but  there  is  a  small 

Cervantes,  but  not  always  naturalised,  on  and  very  imperfect  list  of  the  words  and 

which,   in  rarious    notes  elsewhere,   he  phrases  these  innovators  fárored,   to  be 

seems  to  look  with  less  fkror  than  Oaroés  fbund   in   the   **  Declamación  contara  los 

does.    Quite  as  curious  as  eitber  are  the  Abusos  de  la  Lengua  Castellana,"  by  Yar- 

words,  which  Blasco  (Universal  Redención,  gas  y  Ponoe,  p.  160,  which  wül  at  once 

1684)  and  Lopes  Pinciano  (El  Pelayo,  1606)  iUustrate  their  general  purpose. 

thought  it  necessary  to  put  into  vocabu-  7  There  is  an  edition  of  the  "  Tesoro  **  of 

laries  at  the  cnd  of  their  respective  poems,  Covarrubias,  by  Benito  Remigio  Noydens, 

and  to  define  for  their  readers,   among  (Madrid,  1674,  folio,)  which  is  better'and 

which  are  /oía/,    natal^  fugax,   gruta^  ampler  than  the  original  work.    Very  little 

afromfonor,  adtUary  anhelo^  aplauso^  at'  has  been  done  sinoe  for  Spanish  etymolo- 

rojarney  assedio,  etc., — all  now  Csuniliar  gies.    The  last  of  much  pretensión  was  the 

Castüian.  *<  Diccionario  de  Etimologías,"  by  Don  Ra- 

•  It  is  impoBsible  to  open  the  works  of  mon  Cabrera,  who  died  in  1838,  at  the  age 

Goont  y  iUamediana,  and  the  other  follow-  of  seventy-nine,  leaving  bis  work  in  a  crudo 
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new  Academy,  therefore,  could  obtain  but  little  help  from 
the  labors  of  their  predecessors,  and,  for  such  as  was 
worth  having,  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  Lebrixa  and 
his  edito  rs.  But  they  were  in  earnest.  They  labored 
diligently,  and  between  1126  and  1139  produced  their 
grand  work,  in  six  folio  volumes.  On  the  whole,  it  did 
them  honor.  No  doubt,  it  shows,  in  several  parts,  a 
want  of  mature  consideration  and  good  judgment.  Many 
words  were  omitted  that  should  have  been  inserted ; 
many  were  inserted  which  were  afterwards  stricken  out ; 
and  many  were  given  on  unsatisfactory  authorities.  But 
its  definitions  are  generally  good  ;  its  etymologies  — 
though  this  part  of  the  work  was  little  regarded  by  its 
authors  —  are  respectable ;  and  its  citations  are  ampie 
and  pertinent.  In  fact,  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  lan- 
guage,  in  the  way  of  dictionaries,  since  its  origin,  was 
not  equal  to  what  was  now  done  in  this  single  work. 

But  the  Academicians  were  not  slow  to  perceive,  that 
a  Dictionary  so  large  could  exercise  little  popular  influ- 
ence.  They  began,  therefore,  soon  afterwards,  to  pre- 
pare an  abridgment,  in  a  single  folio  volume,  for  Dictionary 
more  general  use,  and  published  the  first  edition  »bridged. 
of  it  in  1180.  The  project  was  judicious,  and  its  execu- 
tion  skilful.  It  omitted  the  discussions,  citations,  and 
formal  etymologies  of  the  larger  work ;  but  it  estab- 
lished  a  better  vocabulary,  and  improved  many  of  the  oíd 
definitions.  It  had,  therefore,  from  its  first  appearance,  a 
decided  authority  ;  and,  by  the  persevering  labors  of  the 
Academy,  has  continued,  in  its  successive  editions,  to  be 
the  proper  standard  of  the  language,  —  labors  which, 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  been 
always  heavy,  and  sometimes  disagreeable,  from  the  con- 
stant  tendency  of  even  the  better  writers,  like  Melendez 
and  his  school,  to  fall  into  Gallicisms,  which  the  increas- 
ing  intercourse  with  France  had  rendered  fashionable  in 
the  society  of  their  time  * 

and  unsatisfactory  state,  tn  which  condition  rar  los  Académicos  en  la  Composición  del 

it  was  published  by  his  friend  Don  Juan  nuevo  Diccionario  j  "  —  and  two  smaller 

Pedro  Ayegui,  Madrid,  1837,  2  vol.,  8yo.  tracts  without  date,  entitled  "  Reglas  para 

8  I  have  a  pamphlet  in  4to,  1713,  en-  la  Ooreccion  y  Aumento  del  Diccionario  j»»— 

títled  "  Planta  y  Método  que  deven  obser-  dilfering  considerably  ñrom  each  other,  bnt 

11*  T 
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Ortografía. 


Another  diflSculty,  however,  soon  presented  itself  to 
the  Academy,  quite  as  serious  as  the  size  of  their 
Dictionary.  It  was  that  of  the  orthography 
they  had  adopted.  The  spelling  of  the  Castilian — partly, 
perhaps,  from  the  very  various  elementa  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  partly  from  the  popular  character  of  its 
literature  —  had  aiways  been  more  unsettled  than  that  of 
the  other  modern  languages.  Lebrixa,  the  great  scholar 
of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  first  attempted  to 
reduce  it  to  order,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  system, 
which  appeared  in  151 '7,  seemed  at  first  likely  to  secure 
general  favor  and  acceptance.*  But  thirty  treatises,  that 
at  different  times  followed,  had  —  with  the  exception  of 
the  acute  and  pleasant  one  printed  by  Alemán  when  he 
was  in  México,  in  1609  —  served  rather  to  unsettle  and 
confuso  the  whole  matter,  than  to  determine  anything  in 
relation  to  it.^® 


an  tbree  containing  sensible  rules  fltted  to 
successive  stages  in  the  compoeition  of  the 
Dictionary,  and  all  three  published  by 
order  of  the  Academy  for  the  government 
of  its  members  while  engaged  in  the  task. 

9  It  was  reprinted  by  Mayans  y  Sisear, 
trova,  a  copy  withoat  a  title-page,  which  was 
the  only  one  he  ooold  flnd  in  Madrid  or 
Salamanca,  in  1786,  with  prefaces  and  Re- 
Jlecciones^  which  were  little  needed  and 
explain  little.  It  is  a  yery  small,  simple 
treatise,  making  hardly  60  pages,  in  18mo. 

10  Among  the  attempts  to  correot  and 
■ettle  Spanish  orthography,  there  ap- 
peared, while  the  Academy  was  busy  with 
its  work,  a  pamphlet,  whose  title  announces 
its  absordity,  viz. :  "  Alfabeto  o  nueba 
qoloqaeion  de  las  letras  qonosidas  en  nues- 
tro idioma  Castellano,  ec,  por  Don  José 
Ipolito  Baílente,  Profesor  de  Artes  en  los 
Estudios  de  la  Ziudad  de  Plasenzia  i  de 
Leyes  en  la  Unibersidad  de  Salamanqa,** 
4to,  1731.  It  was  anstrered  by  a  pam- 
phlet, entiüed  "Hypolito  contra  Ipolito,  el 
Español  vindicado,  ec.,  por  D.  Gabriel  de 
Atarbe  y  Anguita,"  Madrid,  1732,  4to. 
This  last  bract  maintoins  the  uti  possidetis 
of  the  language,  not  very  well,  to  be  sure, 
but  well  enough  to  defeat  an  adversary  so 
extravagant  The  "Ortografía  de  la 
Lengua  Castellana"  (México,  1609,  4to, 
ff.  83)  is  a  pleasant  and  important  treatise, 


1^'blch,  as  the  noyelist  Intimates,  he  began 
to  write  in  Castile  and  finished  in  México. 
It  proposes  to  reverse  the  letter  o  in  order 
to  express  the  soft  cA,  as  ín  muekoj  to  be 
printed  muco  ¡  uses  two  forma  of  the  letter 
r ;  writes  the  conjunction  y  aiways  t,  as 
Salva  now  Insists  it  should  be ;  and  claims 
i,  /¿,  and  ñ  to  be  sepárate  letters,  as  they 
have  long  been  admitted  to  be.  As  to  the 
use  of  i  to  express  the  coiviunction  y,  which 
may  yet  be  adopted,  it  has  finequently  been 
insisted  upon.  It  is  done  in  the  Obras 
Lhricas  of  Yirues,  1009,  the  printer,  how- 
ever, entering  the  following  ccmtat :  "  La 
Ortografía  que  lleva  este  libro  se  puso  a 
persuasión  del  Autor  y  no  como  en  la  im- 
prenta se  usa."  And  again  it  is  done  by 
Esteban  de  TiUegas  in  his  Eróticas,  1617  ; 
but  again  the  printer  protests  that  the 
book  is  printed  "  a  costa  del  Autor  i  por 
el  corregida  la  ortografía."  Alemán  was 
contemporary  with  both,  and  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  their  systems. 

In  speaking  of  Alemán,  I  am  reminded 
of  his  "  San  Antonio  de  Padna,"  printed 
in  12mo,  at  Valencia,  in  1607,  ff.  309.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  books  with  the 
"San  Patricio"  of  Montalvan,  (see  antef 
Yol.  II.  pp.  313, 367,  note,)  but  is  more  elab- 
órate and  more  devout.  The  number  of  the 
8aint*s  miracles  that  it  records  is  very  great. 
Whether  Alemán  invented  any  of  ttem 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  attempt  of 
the  Academy,  made  in  the  form  of  a  short  discourse,  pre- 
fixed  to  its  larger  Dictionary,  produced  little  eflfect.  A 
sepárate  work,  which  appeared  in  1142,  did  something 
more,  but  not  much  ;  and  the  successive  editions  of  it 
which  were  called  for  by  the  public  rather  showed  the 
uneasy  state  of  opinión  in  relation  to  the  points  under 
discussion,  than  anything  else.  At  last,  in  1815,  the 
Academy,  in  the  eighth  recensión  of  its  treatise  on  Orthog- 
raphy,  and  in  1817,  in  the  fifth  of  its  smaller  Dictionary, 
began  a  series  of  important  changes,  which  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  subsequent  writers  of  authority ,  and 
appear  to  have  nearly  settled  the  spelling  of  the  Castilian, 
though  still  it  seems  open  to  a  few  further  modifications, 
and  even  to  invite  them." 

A  Grammar,  like  a  Dictionary,  was  provided  for  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Academy.  But  the  original  members  of 
that  body,  few  of  whom  were  men  of  note  and 
anthority,   showed  a  marked  unwiUingness  to 


for  the  occasioD,  I  do  not  know ;  but  thej 
sometimes  read  as  much  like  novela»  as 
gome  of  his  stories  in  the  "  Oozroan"  do, 
and  are  alvrays  written  in  the  same  idio- 
matic  and  unadulterated  Castilian.  It  is 
introduced  by  a  canción  in  honor  of  it  by 
Lope  de  Yega  ;  but  I  cannot  ñnd  that  it 
was  eyer  roprinted  ; — why,  it  is  difficnit 
to  say,  for  it  is  an  uncommonly  attractive 
book  of  its  class  ;  —  much  better  than 
Montalv&n's,  or  an  anonymous  one,  entitled 
*' Libro  de  la  Historia  y  Milagros  hechos 
a  invocación  de  nuestra  Señora  de  Mon- 
serrat"  (Barcelona,  1656,  12mo,  fL  269). 
This  last,  however,  is  a  curious  monu- 
ment  of  Spanish  faith,  bringing  down  its 
succession  of  325  miracles  to  the  very  year 
of  its  publication,  during  which  the  last 
four  are  recorded  to  have  been  performed. 
11  The  dilficultics  in  Castilian  orthogra- 
phy  are  set  forth  in  the  <' Diálogo  de  las 
Lenguas"  (Mayans  y  Sisear,  Orígenes, 
Tom.  n.  pp.  47-65)',  but  the  ingenious 
author  of  that  discussion  is  more  severe 
than  was  necessary  on  Lebrixa.  An  anony- 
mous writer  of  an  excellent  essay  on  the 
same  subjcct,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Bei)ertorio  Americano,  (Tom.  L  p.  27,)  is  a 
great  deal  more  judicious.    But  how  un 


settled  much  still  remains  in  practico  may 
be  seen  in  the  "  Manual  del  Cajista,  por 
José  María  Palacios,"  Madrid,  1846, 18mo, 
where  (pp.  134-154)  is  a  «  Prontuario  do 
las  Voces  de  dudosa  Ortografía,"  contain- 
ing  above  1800  words. 

I  do  not  know  any  country  where,  by  a 
general  popular  consent,  all  careful  spelling 
has  been  so  much  neglected  as  in  Spain ;  — 
a  fact  obvious  to  anybody  who  has  noticed 
the  signs  of  the  shops  and  tradespeople  in 
its  di£ferent  cities,  and  one  well  ridiculed  in 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Bello  Qusto  Satírico 
de  Inscripciones,"  (Madrid,  1786,  18mo,) 
proposing,  as  one  of  Moliereis  Facheux  does, 
to  have  an  office  of  inspector  of  shop  signs, 
which  one  of  his  annotators  says  at  one 
time  really  existed  in  París.  Madrid  could 
not  do  better  than  to  foUow  the  example. 

The  orthography  of  the  Academy  was 
attacked,  in  1806,  by  an  anonymous  wríter, 
who  proposed,  among  other  changes,  to 
suppress  the  letters  A,  y,  v,  ar,  and  y,  gir- 
ing  a  practical  example  of  his  theory,  in 
the  spelling  of  his  treatise.  (B^flexiones 
sobre  la  Ortografía  de  la  Lengua  Castella- 
na, ec,  Madrid,  1806,  18mo,  pp.  47.)  An 
attempt  so  absurd,  of  course,  produced  no 
effect. 
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approach  the  difficult  discussions  involved  in  such  a  work, 
and  did  not  undertake  them  at  all  till  1140.  Even  then, 
they  went  on  slowly  and  with  anxiety  ;  so  that  the  result 
of  their  labors  did  not  appear  till  1171.  For  this  delay 
they  were  not  whoUy  in  fault.  They  had  little  to  guide 
them,  except  the  rival  Grammars  of  Gayoso  and  San 
Pedro,  which  were  published  while  the  Academy  was 
preparíng  its  own,  and  the  original  attempt  of  Lebrixa, 
which  had  long  been  forgotten.  But  after  so  protracted 
a  labor,  the  Academicians  should  have  produced  some- 
thing  more  worthy  of  their  claims ;  for  what  they  gave 
to  the  world,  at  last,  was  an  unphilosophical  and  unprao 
tical  work,  which,  though  subjected  to  frequent  revisión 
since,  is  hardly  an  outline  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
quite  inferior  to  the  Grammar  of  Salvá.^ 

A  History  of  the  Castilian  Language,  and  an  Art  of 
Poetry,  which  were  also  expressly  prescribed  by 
jecteVSé  the  statutes  of  the  Academy,  have  never  been 
Academy.  p^epared  under  their  authority ;  but,  instead  of 
these  tasks,  they  have  sometimes  performed  duties  not 
originally  imposed  upon  them.  Thus  they  have  published 
careful  editions  of  different  works  of  recognized  authority, 
particularly  a  magnificent  one  of  *'  Don  Quixote,"  in  1180 
-84.  Since  1111,  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  offered 
prízes  for  poetical  compositions,  though,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  with  less  important  results  than  had  been 
hoped.  And  occasionally  they  have  printed,  with  íunds 
granted  to  them  by  the  government,  works  deemed  of 
sufficient  merit  .to  deserve  such  patronage,  and,  among 


i>  Of  Lebrixa*8  Grammar  I  haré  already  Madrid,  in  1745,  12mo,  and  that  of  San 

gpoken,  (Yol.  IL  p.  22,)  and  the  memory  Pedro  in  Valencia,  1769, 12mo,  which  last 

of  it  was  now  so  much  revived  that  a  conn-  Oayoso,  disguising  himself  under  a  sort  of 

terfeit  edition  of  it  was  published,  about  anagram,   attacked,   in    hls    "  Conrersa- 

1775,  in  small  folio,  hardly,  I  should  Judge  clones  Criticas,  por  Don  Antonio  Qobeyos,** 

from  its  appearance,  with  the  intention  of  (Biadrid,  1780, 12mo,)  where  he  shows  that 

deceiving.    But  such  things  were  not  un-  San  Pedro  was  not  so  original  as  he  ought 

coromon  about  that  time,  as  Méndez  says,  to  have  been,  but  treats  his  Orammar  with 

who  thinks  the  edition  in  question  had  more  harshness  than  it  deserved.    Salváis 

been  printed  about  twenty  years  when  he  "  Gramática  de  la  Lengua  Castellana  como 

published  his  work  in  1796.    (See  Typog.,  ahora  se  halla  "  was  first  printed  in  1881, 

p.  242.)    It  is,  however,  already  so  rare,  and  the  sixth  edition  appeared  at  Madrid 

that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  it  with  difficulty.  in  1844,  12mo  j   a  sufficient  proof  of  the 

That  of  Gayoso  was   first  printed   at  want  of  such  a  book. 
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others,  the  excellent  treatise  of  Garcés  on  "  The  Vigor 
and  Beauty  of  the  Spanish  Language/'  which  appeared 
Tinder  their  auspices  in  1191."  During  the  whole  cen- 
tury,  therefore,  the  Spanish  Academy,  occupied  in  these 
various  ways,  continued  to  be  a  useful  institution,  care- 
íiilly  abstaining  from  such  claims  to  control  the  public 
taste  as  were  at  first  made  by  its  model  in  France,  and, 
though  not  always  very  active  and  efficient,  still  never 
deserving  the  reproach  of  neglecting  the  duties  and  taska 
for  which  it  was  oríginally  instituted. 

One  good  effect  that  followed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  was  the  establishment  of  q^^^,  ,j^j^. 
other  academies  for  kindred  purposes.  These  «"*«•• 
academies  were  entirely  different  from  the  social  meet- 
ings,  nnder  the  same  ñame,  that  were  imitated  from  the 
Italian  Academias  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  —  one 
of  the  earliest  o{  which  was  held  in  the  house  of  Cortés," 
the  conqueror  of  México  ;  —  though  still  the  eider  asso- 
ciations  seem  sometimes  to  have  frirnished  materíals,  out 
of  which  the  institutions  that  succeeded  them  were  con- 
structed.  At  least,  this  was  the  case  with  the  Academy 
of  Barcelona,  which  ,has  rendered  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  letters  since  1751,  after  having  long  existed  as 
an  idle  affectation,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Academy  of 
the  Difl&dent."  The  only  one,  however,  of  any  conse- 
quence  to  the  general  literature  of  the  countiy,  was  es- 
tablished  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  —  the 
Academy  for  Spanish  History,  founded  in  1138  ;  the  char- 
acter  and  amount  of  whose  labors,  both  published  and 
unpublished,  do  its  members  much  honor.** 

But  such  associations  everywhere,  though  they  may  be 

w  Gregorio  Garcés,  whose  "  fundamento  i»  For  an  account  of  these  Academies, 

del  Vigor  y  Elegancia  de  la  Lengua  Cas-  see   Goarinos,  '*  Biblioteca  -,  **   and  for  a 

tellana "  was  printed  at  Madrid,  1791,  2  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  Boyal  Academy 

tom.,  8yo,  was  a  Jesuit,  and  prepared  this  of  History,   see  the  first  redame  of  its 

fanportantworkinexileat  Ferrara,  in  which  Memoirs.    The  oíd  AcademieUy  in  imita- 

city  he  lired  abore  thirty  years,  and  Arom  tion  of  the  Italian,  — such  as  are  ridiculed 

which  he  retamed  home  in  1798,  under  in  the  ^  Diablo  Cojuelo,"  Tranco  IX., » 

the  decree  of  Oharies  IV.  abrogating  that  had  much  gone  out  of  fáshion  and  beea 

of  his  father  for  the  expulsión  of  the  Order  displaced  by  the  modem  Tertulia»^  where 

firom  Spain,  in  1767.  both  sexes  meet,  and  which  in  their  tum 

1*  See  antt^  Part  II.  c.  6,  and  note,  Vol.  have   been  ridiculed  in  the  Saynetet  of 

n.  p.  11.  Bamon  de  la  Crus  and  Castillo. 
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useful  and  even  important  in  their  proper  relations,  can 
neither  créate  a  new  literature   for  a  country, 
of  acade™  nor,  wherc  the  oíd  literature  is  seriously  decayed, 
°^***  do  much  to  revive  it.     The  Spanish  academies 

were  no  exceptions  to  this  remark.  AU  elegant  culture 
had  so  nearly  disappeared  before  the  accession  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  there  was  such  an  insensibility  to  its  valué 
in  those  classes  of  society  where  it  should  have  been 
most  cherished,  that  it  was  plain  the  resuscitation  must 
be  the  work  of  time,  and  that  the  land  n^ust  long  lie  fal- 
lo w  before  another  harvest  could  be  gathered  in.  During 
the  entire  reign  of  Philip  the  Pifth,  therefore,  —  a  reign 
which,  including  the  few  months  of  his  nominal  abdica- 
tion  in  favor  of  his  son,  extends  to  forty-six  years,  — we 
shall  find  undeniable  traces  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  ;  few  authors  appearing  who  deserve  to  be  named 
at  all,  and  still  fewer  who  demand  a  care|al  notice. 

Poetry,  indeed,  or  what  passed  under  that  ñame,  con- 
tinued  to  be  written  ;  and  some  of  it,  though  little  en- 
couraged  by  the  general  regard  of  the  nation,  was  print- 
ed.  Moraes,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  rank, 
oracB.  ^^^  ^^^  lived  in  Spain  from  his  youth,  wrote 
two  heroic  poems  in  Spanish ;  the  first  on  the  discovery 
of  "The  New  World,''  which  he  published  in  1101,  and 
the  other  on  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
which  was  printed  in  1T12;  both  appearing  originally  in 
an  unfínished  state,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  impa- 
tience  for  fame,  and  the  earlier  of  them  still  remaining 
so.  But  they  have  been  long  forgotten.  Indeed,  the 
first,  which  is  fuU  of  extravagant  allegories,  soon  found 
the  faté  which  its  author  felt  it  deserved  ;  and  the  other, 
though  written  with  great  deference  for  the  rules  of  art, 
and  more  than  once  reprínted,  Jias  not  at  last  enjoyed  a 
better  fortune. 

The  most  amusing  work  of  Moraes  is  a  prose  satire, 
printed  in  1134,  called  "The  Caves  of  Salamanca,''  where, 
in  certain  grottos,  which  a  popular  tradition  supposed  to 
exist,  sealed  up  by  magic,  within  the  banks  of  the  Tór- 
mes,  he  finds  Amadis  of  Gaul,  Oriana,  and  Celestina,  and 
discourses  with  them  and  other  fanciful  personages  on 
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such  subjects  as  his  humor  happens  tp  suggest.  Parts 
of  it  are  very  wild  ;  parts  of  it  are  both  ainusing  and 
wise,  especially  what  is  said  about  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage  and  academias,  and  about  the  "  Telemachus ''  of 
Fónelon,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  The  whole 
shows  few  of  the  affectations  of  style  that  still  deforme^ 
and  degraded  whatever  there  was  of  literature  in  the 
country,  and  which,  though  ridiculed  in  ''  The  Caves 
of  Salamanca,"  are  abundant  in  the  other  works  of  the 
same  author." 

A  long  heroic  poem,  in  two  parts,  in  honor  of  the  con- 
quest  of  Perú  by  the  Pizarros,  was  printed  in  Lima  in 
1132.  It  is  founded  principally  on  the  prose  History  of 
the  Inca  Garcilasso,  but  is  rarely  so  interesting  as  the 
gossip  out  of  which  it  Was  constructed.  The  author, 
Pedro  de  Barnuevo,  was  an  oflScer  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  South  America  ;  and  he  gives  in  '^^®^®* 
the  Proface  a  long  list  of  his  works,  published  and  unpub- 
lished.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  leaming,  but 
not  a  poet.  Like  Moraes,  he  has  arranged  a  mystical 
interpretation  to  his  story ;  some  parts  of  which,  such 
as  those  where  America  comes  before  God,  and  prays  to 
be  conquered  that  she  may  be  converted,  are  really  alle- 
gorical ;  while,  in  general,  the  interpretation  he  gives  is 
merely  an  after-thought,  forced  and  unnatural.  But  his 
work  is  dull  and  in  bad  taste,  and  the  octave  stanzas 
in  which  it  is  written  are  managed  with  less  skill  than 
usual. ^^ 

Severa!  religious  poems  belong  to  the  same  period. 


lA  There  is  an  edition  of  the  **  Nuevo  books,  written,  perhapf ,  at  Salamanca  it- 

Mundo,"  printed  at  Barcelona,  1701,  4to,  self,  which  Moraes  loved,  and  where  he 

oontaining  many  blanks,  which  the  author  retired  in  his  oíd  age.    He  published  one 

announces  his  intention  to  fill  up.    Of  the  or  two  works  in  Spanish,  besides  those 

"  Alfonso,  ó  la  Fundación  del  Reyno  de  already  mentioned,   and   one   or   two  in 

l^ortugal,"  there  are  editions  of  1712, 1710,  Latín,  but  no  others  of  consequence.    Gay- 

1731,  and  1737.    There  is  a  notice  of  the  angos  notes  a  trifling  poetíoal   work   of 

author  —  Francisco     Botelho    Moraes   e  Moraes  in  Spanish  as  early  as  1896.    It  la 

Vasconcellos  —  in  Barbosa,  (Tom.  II.  p.  a  panegyrical  acoount  of  the  great  Bousa 

119,)  and  at  the  end  of  the  editíon  of  the  family  in  eighty-eight  stanzas. 

Alfonso,  Salamanca,  1731,  4to,  is  a  deltence  "  "  Lima  Fundada,  Poem    Heroico  d© 

of  a  few  peculiarities  in  its  orthography.  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta  Barnuevo,"  Lima, 

**  Las  Cuevas  de  Salamanca "  (s.  1.  1734)  1732,  4to,  about  700  pages  ;   but  so  111 

is  a  smáll   volume,   divided   into   seven  paged  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
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One  by  Pedro  de  Reynosa,  printed  in  172Í,  is  on  "  Santa 
Casilda/'  the  con  verted  daughter  of  a  Moorish 
Eeynoea.  ^.^^  ^^  Toledo,  who  figures  in  the  history  of 
Spain  during  the  eleventh  century.  Another,  called 
*'  The  Eloquence  of  Silence/'  by  Miguel  de  Ze- 
z«vaUo8.  yoiiQQ^  iu  i'y3g^  ig  devoted  to  the  honor  of  Saint 
John  of  Nepomuck,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
thrown  into  the  Moldau,  by  order  of  a  king  of  Bohemia, 
because  the  holy  man  would  not  reveal  to  the  jealous 
monarch  what  the  queen  had  intrusted  to  him  under  the 
seal  of  the  confessional.  Both  are  in  the  octave  stanzas' 
common  to  such  poems,  and  are  full  of  the  faults  of  their 
times.  Two  mock-heroic  poems,  that  naturally  foUowed 
such  attempts,  are  not  better  than  the  serious  poema 
which  provoked  them."  • 

No  account  more  favorable  can  be  given  of  the  lyric 
and  miscellaneous  poetry  of  the  period,  than  of  the  nar- 
rative."  The  best  that  appeared,  or  at  least  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  best  at  the  time,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poetical  works  of  Eugenio  Lobo,  first  printed  in 
1Í38.  He  was  a  soldier,  who  wrote  verses  only 
for  his  amusement ;  but  his  friends,  who  admired  them 
much  beyond  their  merit,  printed  portions  of  them,  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  last  he  himself  thought  it  better  to 
permit  a  religious  congregation  to  publish  the  whole  in  a 
volume.     They  are  very  various  in  form,  from  fragmenta 

18  ti  Santa  Casilda,  Poema  en  Octavas  Vrancis^  de  Lara,  1726  }  —  a  metrical 
Beales,  por  el  B.  P.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Beynoea,**  History  of  the  World,  by  Bernabé  de  Pala- 
Madrid,  1727, 4to.  It  is  in  seven  cantos,  fox.  Marques  de  Lasan,  1734  *,  —  and  San. 
and  each  canto  has  a  sort  of  codicil  to  it,  Baphael,  or  a  history  of  oertain  visions  of 
affectedly  called  a  Contrapunto.  —  "La  a monk  of  Oordora  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
Eloquenda  del  Silencio,  Poema  Heroico,  tory,  by  Vather  Baenarentora  Terrin, 
por  Miguel  de  la  Beyna  Zerallos,**  Madrid,  1786,  —  all  detestable  trash.  Moreovcr,  I 
1738,  4to. — Of  the  mock-heroic  poems  have  seen  very  ridiculous  extracts  firom  a 
mentloned  in  the  text,  one  is  "  La  Prosér-  poem  by  Father  Butrón  on  Santa  Teresa, 
pina.  Poema  Heroico,  por  D.  Pedro  Sil-  but  I  have  never  happened  to  fall  in  with 
restre,'*  Madrid,  1721, 4to,  —  twelve  mortal  the  poem  itself,  whioh  seems  to  be  as  bad 
cantos.  The  other  is  "  La  Burromaquia,"  as  any  of  its  dass.  Gayangos  says  it  wat 
which  is  better,  but  stiU  not  amusing.    It  printed  in  1722. 

is  nnflnished,  and  is  found  in  the  **  Obras       19  There  was   a  good  deal  of  popular 

Postumas  de  Gabriel  Airares  de  Toledo.^  poetry  during  the  War  of  the  Suocession  $ 

The  dirisions  are  not  called  "  Cantos,'*  but  villancicos ,  dialogues,  ballads,  etc.,  of  which 

**  Brayingt."  —  I  have  also  a  poem  on  St.  I  possess  a  considerable  colleotion.    But 

John  the  Baptist,  by  Antonio  de  Frias,  they  are  of  the  most  ordinary  character  { 

1717  ;  —  a  poem  on  St.  Jerome,  by  Father  —  sometimes  miserably  vulgar. 
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of  two  epics  down  to  sonnets,  and  equally  various  in 
tone,  from  that  appropriate  to  religiotis  villancicos  to  that 
of  the  freest  satire.  But  they  are  in  very  bad  taste ;  and, 
if  anything  like  poetry  appears  in  them,  it  is  at  rare  in- 
tervals.  Benegasi  y  Luxan,  who,  in  1143,  pub-  Benegasiy 
lished  a  volume  of  such  light  verses  as  were  i*»»»- 
called  for  by  the  gay  society  in  which  he  lived,  wrote  in  a 
simpler  style  than  Lobo,  though,  on  the  whole,  he  8UC5- 
ceeded  no  better.  But,  except  these  two,  and  a  few  who 
imitated  them,  such  as  Alvarez  de  Toledo  and  Antonio 
Muñoz,  we  have  nothing  from  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the 
Bourbons  that  can  claim  notice  in  either  of  the  forms  of 
poetry  we  have  thus  far  examined.^ 

More  characteristic  than  either,  however,  were  two  col- 
lections  of  verse,  written,  as  their  titles  profess,  by  the 
poets  of  most  note  at  the  time,  in  honor  of  the  king  and 
queen,  who,  in  1122,  meeting  the  Host,  as  it  otherpo- 
was  passing  to  a  dying  man,  gave  their  own  «™«- 
carriage  to  the  priest  who  bore  it,  and  then,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  foUowed  reverently  on  foot. 
The  ñames  of  Zamora  the  dramatist,  of  Diego  de  Torres, 
well  known  for  his  various  accomplishments  in  science 
and  letters,  and  a  few  other  poets,  who  are  still  remem- 
bered,  occur  in  the  first  collection ;  but,  in  general,  the 
obscurity  of  the  authors  who  contríbuted  to  it  is  such  as 
we  might  anticipate  from  reading  their  poetry  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  whole  shows  how  low 
was  the  culture  which  could  attribute  any  valué  to  such 
pubíications.^* 

90  "  Obras  Poéticas  Lyricas,  por  el  Coro-  But  it  is  all  naught,  and  was  sometimes 

nel  D.  Eugenio  Gerardo  Lobo,'*  Madrid,  suspected  to  be  so  even  at  the  period  when 

1738,   4to.  — "  Poesías  Lyricas,   y   Joco-  it  was  produced.    Thus,.  Don  Francisco  de 

Serias,  su  Autor  D.  Joseph  Joachim  Bene-  la  Búa,  who   wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled 

gasi  y  Luxan,"  Madrid,  1743,  4to.  —  Gab.  «Destierro  de  Pobres,  La  Poesia  muerta,»» 

Alvarez  de  Toledo,   ut   ante.  ^  Antonio  (Madrid,  1734,)  and  whose  taste  did  not 

Mudos,  "  Aventuras  en  Verso  y  en  Prossa,"  prevent  him  ftrom  praising  such  writers  as 

(«te,)  no  date,  but  Ucensed  1739,  and  "  Mo-  Lobo  and  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  says  (p.  15)  of 

rir  viviendo  en  la  Aldea  y  vivir  muriendo  the  national  poetry   of  his  time,  that  he 

en  la  Corte"  (Madrid,  1737,  12mo)  ;  a  entirely  despairs  of  it  because  « it  is  diffl- 

poor  tale   ridiculing   country   gentlemen,  cult  to  revive  a  body  that  has  been  dead  so 

who  sink  into  a  clownish  Ufe  after  being  many  years."    ne  advises,  therefore,  that 

bred  to  something  better.  —  One  lady  may  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  should  be  tumed 

be  added  to  the  list,  —  Doña  Teresa  Guerra  only  to  wbat  is  usefül,  and  it  seeros  ahnost 

of  Cádiz,— .who,  in  1725,  prínted  a  small  as  if  his  advice  must  have  been  wise. 

Tolume  of  very  miserable  verse.  ^  «  Sagradas  Flores  del  Parnaso,  Gon- 
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Herbas. 


A  single  bright  spot  in  the  poetícal  history  of  this  pe- 
riod  is  only  the  more  remarkable  from  the  gloom  that  sur- 
rounds  it.  It  is  a  satire  attributed  to  Herbas,  a 
person  otherwise  unknown,  who  disgnised  him- 
self  under  the  ñame  of  Jorge  de  Pitillas,  and  printed  it 
in  a  literary  joumal.^  It  was  singularly  successful  for  the 
time  when  it  appeared ;  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be 
noticed,  as  this  success  seems  not  to  have  inspired  any 
similar  attempt,  or  even  to  have  encouraged  íts  author 
to  yenture  again  before  the  public.     The  subject  he  chose 


■onaociM  Métricas  de  la  bien  templada 
Lyra  de  Apolo,  que  &  la  rererente  Católica 
Acción  de  haver  ido  accompañando  sus 
Magestadefl  el  Sano.  Sacramento  que  iba  i 
darse  por  TiaÜco  á  ana  Enferma  el  Dia  28 
de  Norembre,  1722,  cantaron  los  mej<M«8 
Cisnes  de  España,**  4to.  I  gire  tlie  title 
of  the  first  collection  in  foll,  as  an  indica- 
tion  of  the  bad  taste  of  its  contents.  Both 
oollections,  taken  togethor,  make  about 
200  pages,  and  contain  poems  by  abont 
flfty  authors,  generaily  in  the  worst  and 
most  aílécted  style,  —  the  rery  dregs  of 
Gongorism.  A  yolume  entitled  *^  Sacra  y 
Humana  I^rra,  Poemas  de  Don  Oabriel  de 
Leon,**(Bfadrid,  4to,  1784,)  is  flt  to  go  with 
the  "Sagradas  Flores,**  and  — relating 
largely  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  other 
similar  sufctiects — is  much  like  it 

One  striking  proof  of  the  decay  and 
neglect  of  letters  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Y. 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  small  number  of 
copies  printed  of  books  that  might  be 
reckoned  of  a  popular  character.  Thus, 
in  the  address  of  the  Printer  to  the  Reader 
prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of  the  "  Cry- 
seliade  LidaceU,**  (1720,  see  antey  p.  122,) 
he  says:  '^Two  hundred  and  flfty  copies 
have  been  printed,  and  the  same  is  done 
▼ith  other  books,  —  some  of  them  two 
hundred  and  ñfly  copies,  and  others  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred,  so  that  the  cu- 
rious  may  not  fail  of  a  chance  to  read 
them.**  But  if  there  were  so  few  buyers 
and  readers  of  "  libros  de  entretenimiento,'* 
what  motive  was  there  for  writing  them  1 
In  fact  and  in  truth,  they  were  not  written. 

as  The  "Sátira  contra  los  Malos  Escri- 
tores de  su  Tiempo  **  is  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  José  Gerardo  de  Herbas  ;  but 
Tapia  (Civilisacion,  Tom.  IV.  p.  266)  says 
it  was  written  by  José  Cobo  de  la  Torre, 
besides  whicb  it  is  inserted  in  the  "|k- 


busco  de  las  Obras  Literarias  de  J.  V.  de 
Isla,**  (Madrid,  1700,  12mo,)  as  if  it  were 
unquestionably  Isla*8.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  "  Diario  de  los  Literatos  -,  **  —  the 
earliest  periodical  work  in  the  spirit  of 
modem  criticism  that  was  published  in 
Spain,  and  one  so  much  in  advance  of  the 
age  that  it  did  not  survive'its  second  year, 
having  been  begun  in  1737,  and  gonc  on 
one  year  and  nine  months,  till  it  made 
BOTen  small  volumes.  It  was  in  yain  that 
it  was  countenanced  by  the  king,  and 
fávored  by  the  leading  persons  at  court. 
It  was  too  large  a  work }  it  was  a  new 
thing,  which  Spaniards  rarely  like }  and  it 
was  severe  in  its  críticisms,  so  that  the 
authors  of  the  time  generaily  took  the 
fleld  against  it,  and  broke  it  down. 

Among  the  most  seyere  assailants  of  the 
"  Diario  **  was  Mayans  y  Sisear,  who  was 
much  oOlended  by  an  article  on  his  "  Orí- 
genes de  la  Lengua  Española,**  and  re- 
plied  by  a  volume,  entitled  "  Conyersacion 
sobre  el  Diario  de  los  Literatos  de  España } 
la  publicó  D.  Placido  Yeranio,**  (Madrid, 
1787,) — not,  however,  written  with  the 
gentle  summer-like  mildness  intended  to  be 
announced  in  his  pseudonyme.  Anotber  of 
their  assailants  was  D.  Yicente  de  la  Yen- 
tura  y  Yaldés,  who  attacked  it  in  his 
^'Triumyirato  de  Boma,**  (Madrid,  1738,) 
the  Aprobaciones  to  which  are  very  long 
and  as  bitter  as  the  work  itself.  And  yet 
another  assailant  was  Añorbe  y  Correge!, 
the  poor  playwright,  whose  absurd  re- 
ligious  drama,  in  three  parts,  "  La  Tutora 
de  la  Iglesia,**  they  had  reyiewed,  (Tom. 
lY.  p.  358,)  and  who  answered  in  the 
preface  to  his  equally  absurd  Zarzuela, 
"  Júpiter  y  Danae,**  claiming  to  stand  on 
the  same  platform  with  Lope  de  Yega  and 
Calderón,  —  as  if  he  had  the  least  right  to 
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was  fortúnate,  —  the  bad  writers  of  his  age,  —  and  in 
discussing  it  he  has  spoken  out  boldly  and  manfully  ; 
sometimes  calling  by  ñame  those  whom  he  ridicules, 
and  at  other  times  indicating  them  so  that  they  cannot 
be  mistaken.  His  chief  merits  are  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city  of  his  style,  the  pungency  and  justness  of  his  satire, 
and  his  agreeable  imitations  of  the  oíd  masters,  espe- 
cially  Persius  and  Juvenal,  whom  he  further  resembled 
in  the  commendable  qualities  of  brevity  and  sententious- 
ness. 

be  there,  except  bo  far  as  he  followed  their       To  the  same  period  with  the  Satire  of 

eztrayagances   and  follies.     Bafc   "  Tray,  Pitillas  and  the  "  Diario  de  los  Literatos," 

Blanche,  and  Bweetheart — all  the  little  belongs   the  poem   on  **  Deucalion,"  by 

dogs  '*  — barked  at  the  ^  Diario'*  and  its  Alonso  Verdugo  de  Castilla,  Oount  of  Tor- 

editors  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  so,  as  I  repahna.    It  is  an  imitation  of  Ovid,  in 

have   said,    it   foiled   of  soeoess.    Other  about  sixty  octave  stanzas,  somewhat  re 

periodical  works  appeared  aboat  the  same  murkable    for    its    versification.    But   in 

time,  such  as  the "  Mercurio "  by  Mafier,  a    better  period    it   would   not    be   no- 

Nifb*s  "  Diario  Curioso,**  etc. ;  bat  they  too  ticed. 
were  little  enoouraged. 
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MÁRQÜIB  OP  BAN  PHBLIPB.  —  INPLUBNOB  OP  PBÁNCB  ON  BPANISÍT 
LITEBATUHB.  —  LUZAN.  —  HI8  PBBDBCB880BS  AND  HI8  DOCTBINB8. 
— ^  LOW  8TATE  OP  ALL  INTBLLBOTÜAL  OüLTüRB  IN  8PAIN.  — 
PBTJO6. 

Onk  historical  work  of  some  consequence  belongs  en- 
tirely  to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  —  the  Commenta- 
ries  Qn  the  War  of  the  Succession,  and  the  history  of  the 
Bfarquesde  countrj  from  1101  to  1726,  bjT  the  Marqnis  of 
San  Pheupc  g^n  Phelipo.  Its  authoF,  a  gentleman  of  Span- 
ish  descent,  was  born  in  Sardinia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  early  filled  several  offices  of 
consequence  under  the  government  of  Spain  ;  but,  when 
his  nativo  island  was  conquered  by  the  Austrían  party, 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  French  family,  under  whom 
he  had  thus  far  served,  and  made  his  escape  to  Madrid. 
There  Philip  the  Fifth  received  him  with  great  favor. 
He  was  created  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe,  —  a  title  chosen 
by  himself  in  compliment  to  the  king,  —  and,  besides 
being  much  employed  during  the  war  in  militaiy  affairs, 
he  was  sent  afberwards  as  ambassador,  first  to  Genoá, 
and  then  to  the  Hague,  where  he  died,  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1726. 

In  his  youth  the  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe  had  been 
educated  with  care,  and  therefore,  during  the  active  por- 
tions  of  his  life,  found  an  agreeable  resource  in  intellect- 
ual  occupations.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  octave  stanzas  on 
the  story  in  the  "  Book  of  Tobit,"  which  was  printed  in 
1709,  and  a  history  of  **  The  Hebrew  Monarchy,"  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  which  did  not  appear  tul 
1727,  the  year  after  his  death.     But  his  chief  work  was 
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ori  the  War  of  the  SucceBsion.  The  great  interest  he 
took  in  the  Bourbon  cause  induced  him  to  write  it,  and 
the  position  he  had  occupied  in  th?  affairs  of  his  time 

►  gave  him  ampie  materials,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 

others  less  favored.  He  called  it  **  Commentaries  on  the 
War  of  Spain,  and  History  of  its  King,  Philip  the  Fifth, 
the  Courageous,  from  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  to 
the  Tear  1*725  ;  "  but,  although  the  compliment  to  his 
sovereign  implied  on  the  title-page  is  faithfuUy  carried 
through  the  whble  narrative,  the  book  was  not  published 

'  without  difficulty.     The  first  volume,  in  folio,  after  being 

printed  at  Madrid,  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  king, 
out  of  regard  to  the  honor  of  certain  Spanish  families  that 
show  to  little  advantage  in  the  troublesome  times  it  re- 
cords ;  so  that  the  earliest  complete  edition  appeared  at 
Genoa  without  date,  but  probably  in  1129. 

It  is  a  spirited  book,  eamest  in  the  cause  of  Castile 
against  Catalonia ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  its  partisan 
character,  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  lively  air  of  the  French 
memoirS;  then  so  much  in  fashion,  it  is  strongly  marked 
with  the  oíd  Spanish  feelings  of  religión  and  loyalty,  — 
feelings  which  this  very  book  proves  to  have  partly  sur- 
vived  the  general  decay  of  the  national  character  during 

'  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  convulsions  that  had 

shaken  it  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  In  style  it  is 
not  perfectly  puré.  Perhaps  tokens  of  its  author's  Sar- 
dinían  education  are  seen  in  his  cholee  of  words ;  and 
certainly  his  pointed  epigrammatic  phrases  and  sentences 
oñen  show,  that  he  leaned  to  the  rhetorical  doctrines  of 
Gracian,  of  whom,  in  his  narrativo  poem,  we  see  that  he 

'  had  once  been  a  thorough  disciple.     But  the  Commenta- 

ries are,  after  all,  a  pleasant  book,  and  abound  in  details, 
given  with  much  modesty  where  their  author  is  personally 
concemed,  and  with  a  picturesqueness  which  belongs  only 
to  the  narrative  of  one  who  has  been  an  actor  in  the 
Bcenes  he  describes.* 

r  1  t*  Los  Dos  Tobías,  su  Vida  escrita  en    Bfarques  de  San  Phelipe,**  etc.,  4to,  ppw 

Octayas,  por  D.  Vicente  Bacallar  y  Sanca,    178,  wlthoat  date,  bat  lioeosed  1700.  -^ 
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But  when  we  speak  of  Spanish  literature  in  the  reign 
French  in-  ^^  Philip  the  Fifth,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
fluences.  influence  (Jt  France  was  gradually  becoming  felt 
in  all  the  culture  of  the  country.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
pie,  it  is  true,  either  took  no  cognizance  of  the  coming 
change,  or  resisted  it ;  and  the  new  government  willingly 
avoided  whatever  might  seem  to  offend  or  undervalue 
the  oíd  Castilian  spirít.  But  París  was  then,  as  it  had 
long  been,  the  most  refíned  capital  in  Europe  ;  and  the 
courts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
necessaríly  in  intímate  relations  with  that  of  Philip  the 
Fifth,  could  not  fail  to  carry  to  Madrid  a  tone  which  was 
already  spreading  of  itself  into  Germany  and  the  extreme 
North. 

French,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  be  spoken  in  the  elegant 
society  of  the  capital  and  the  court ;  —  a  thing  before 
unknown  in  Spain,  though  French  príncesses  had  more 
than  once  sat  on  the  Spanish  throne.  But  now  it  was  a 
compliment  to  the  reigning  monarch  himself,  and  courtiers 
strove  to  indulge  in  it.  Pitillas,  under  pretence  of  laugh- 
ing  at  himself  for  following  the  fashion,  ridiculos  the 
awkwardness  of  those  who  did  so,  when  he  s'ays, 

And  French  I  talk ;  at  least  enongh  to  know 
That  neither  I  ñor  other  men  more  shrewd 
Can  comprehend  my  words,  though  still  endued 

With  power  to  raise  my  heavy  Spanish  dongh. 

And  Father  Isla  makes  himself  merry  with  the  idea  of 
a  man  who  fancies  he  has  married  an  Andalusian  or  Cas- 

"Monarchia  Hebrea/' Madrid,  1727, 2  tom.,  artíst  who  was  bom  in  1653,  and  died  in 

4to,  En  Haya,  1745,  4  tom.,  12mo.    Few  1726.    It  is  in  two  Tolumes  foUo  ;  the  last 

boeks  are  more  dolí.  —  "  Comentarios  de  la  being  dirided  into  two  parts,  and  is  fantaa- 

Guerra  de  España  hasta  el  Ano  1726,"  ticaUy  entitled    "  El   Museo   Pictorico  y 

Genoa,  no  date,  2  tom.,  4to.    Of  the  last  Escala  Óptica,"  beginning  with  an  account 

there  is  a  poor  continoation,  bringing  the  of  Palnting  as  an  Art,  and  ending  with 

history  down  to  1742,  entitled, "  Continua-  Lives  of  the  Spanish  Painters.    An  ampie 

cion  á  los  Comentarios,  ec.,  por  D.  Joséph  account  of  the  author  and  of  his  work 

del  Campo  Baso,"    Madrid,  1756-63,  2  maybefoundin  Cean  Bermudez,  (Diccio- 

tom.,  4to.  nario,  1800,  Tom.  lY.  pp.  29  -  41,)  and  a 

An  important  work  for  the  history  of  still  better  one  in  Stirling  (Artists  of  Spain, 

Spanish  Painting  appeared  in  1715-1725,  1848,  Yol.  ni.  pp.  1120-1134).    Cean,  in 

which  would  be  fuUy  noticed  here  if  it  his  Prólogo,  speaks  tenderly  of  Palomino'! 

were  not  so  ill-written,  but  which,  even  bad  taste,  remembering,  no  doubt,  how 

such  as  it  is,  should  not  be  entirely  passed  much  he  owed  to  his  diligence.    Mr.  Stir 

erer.    It  is  by  Acisclo  Antonio  Palomino  ling,  too,  graceíülly  acknowledges  his  obli* 

7  Yelasco,  **the  Yasari  of  Spain,"  —  an  gations. 
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tilian  wife,  and  finds  out  that  she  provea  little  better  than 
a  Frenchwoman  after  all.^ 

Translations  from  the  French  followed  this  state  of 
thíngs  ;  and,  at  last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
formally  into  Spain  a  poetical  system  founded  on  the 
critical  doctrines  prevalent  in  Franco.  Its  author,  Ig- 
nacio de  Luzan,  a  gentleman  of  Aragón,  was 
born  in  l'r02  ;  and,  while  still  a  child,  went  to  '*""' 
Italy  and  received  a  learned  education  in  the  schools  of 
Milán,  Palermo,  and  Naples ;  remaining  abroad  eighteen 
years,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  severalof  the  most 
distinguished  Italian  poets  of  the  time,  among  whom 
were  Maflfei  and  Metastasio.  At  last,  in  líSS,  he  re- 
turned  to  Spain,  a  well-bred  acholar,  atcording  to  the 
ideas  of  scholarship  then  prevalent  in  Italy,  and  with 
a  singular  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  French  and 
Italian. 

His  personal  affairs  and  his  nativo  modesty  kept  him 
for  some  time  in  retir^ment  on  the  estates  of  his  family 
in  Aragón.  But,  in  the  condition  to  which  Spanish  lit- 
erature  was  then  reduced,  a  man  of  so  many  accomplish- 
ments  could  hardly  fail,  in  any  position,  to  make  his  influ- 
ence  felt.  That  of  Luzan  soon  became  perceptible,  be- 
cause  he  loved  to  write,  and  wrote  a  great  deal.  In  Italy 
and  Sicily  he  had  published,  not  only  Italian  poetry  of  his 
own,  but  French.  In  his  nativo  language  and  at  home, 
he  naturally  went  further.  He  translated  from  Anacreon, 
Sappho,  and  Musasus  ;  he  fítted  dramas  of  Maffei,  La 
Ohaussée,  and  Metastasio  to  the  Spanish  stage ;  and  he 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  short  poems,  and  one 
original  drama,  "  Virtue  Honored,"  which  was  privately 
represented  in  Saragossa. 

Whatever  he  did  was  well  received,  but  little  of  it  was 
published  at  the  time,  and  not  much  has  appeared  since. 
His  ''  Odes  on  the  Conquest  of  Oran  "  were  particularly 

s  Pitillas,  Sátira.    Isla,  A  IO0  qae,  de-  aathor,  Í8  reoeiving  satirieal  advice  as  to 

generando  del  Carácter  Español,  afectan  his  course,  he  is  told :  "■  The  newest  fash- 

ser  Estrangeroe.    Bebnsco,  p.  178.    The  ion  is  always  the  best.    Write,  then,  in  th« 

fáshion  continued  more  or  less  through  the  fashionable  style,  —  that  is,  the  Freneh.^ 

whole  period.    In   1789,  when  a  yonng  Carta    de    Paracuellos,     Madrid,     1780« 

man,  who  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an  p.  80. 
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admired  by  his  friends,  and,  though  somewhat  cold,  may 
Btill  be  read  with  pleasure.  These  and  other  composi- 
tions  made  him  known  to  the  govemment  at  Madrid,  and 
procured  for  him,  in  1T4T,  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
to  the  Spanish  Embassy  at  París.  There  he  remained 
three  years,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
ambassador,  acted,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  as  the 
only  representative  of  his  country  at  the  French  court. 
On  his  retum  home,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  king  ;  and  when  he  died  suddenly,  in  líóé,  he  was 
in  great  favor,  and  about  to  receive  a  place  of  more  con- 
Bequence  than  any  he  had  yet  held.' 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  those  of  his  own 
education,  position,  and  tastes,  oponed  to  Luzan,  as  a 
critic,  a  career  of  almost  assured  success.  Everything 
was  so  enfeebled  and  degraded,  that  it  could  offer  no  ef- 
fectual  resistance  to  what  he  might  teach.  The  political 
importance  of  his  country  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  been  crushed.  Its  moral  dignity  was  impaired.  Its 
school  of  poetry  had  disappeared.  The  oíd  system  of 
things  in  Spain,  so  far  as  general  culture  was  concemed, 
had  passed  away,  no  less  than  the  Austrían  dynasty,  with 
which  it  had  come  in  ;  and  no  attempt  deserving  the  ñame 
had  yet  been  made  to  determine  what  should  be  the  intel- 
lectual  character  of  the  system  that  should  follow  it.  A 
small  effort,  under  such  circumstances,  would  go  far 
towards  imparting  a  decisivo  movement ;  and,  in  literary 
taste  and  críticism,  Luzan  was  certainly  well  fítted  to 
give  the  guiding  impulse.  He  had  be^n  educated  with 
great  thoroughness  in  the  principies  of  the  classical 
French  school,  and  he  possessed  all  the  leaming  neces- 
sary  to  make  known  and  support  its  peculiar  doctrines. 
In  1Í28,  he  had  oflfered  to  the  Academy  at  Palermo,  of 

B  Latassa,  Blb.  Naeva,  Tom.  V.  p.  12,  occasion  (Madrid,  folio) ;  and  the  similar 

and  Pre£ace  to  the  edition  of  Lozanas  Po>  poema  recited  by  him  at  a  distribution  tít 

ética,  by  his  son,  1789.    His  poetry  has  prizes  by  the  same  Academy,  in  1754,  and 

neyer  been  coUected  and  publishcd,  but  published  in  their  "  Relación,'*  etc.,  (Ma- 

p<Mrtion8  of  it  are  found  in  Sedaño,  Quin-  drid,  folio,  pp.  61-61,)  prove  rather  the 

tana,  etc.    The  octaves  he  recited  at  the  dignity  of  his  social  position  than  anything 

opening  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arta,  in  else.    Latassa  gires  a  long  account  of  hia 

1762,  and  published  at  p.  21  of  the  **  Aber-  nnpublished  works. 
tura  Solemne,"  etc.,  printed  in  honor  of  the 
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which  he  was  a  member,  six  critical  discussions  on  po- 
etry,  written  in  Italian  ;  so  that,  when  he  returned  to 
Spain,  he  had  only  to  take  these  papera  and  work  them 
mto  a  formal  treatise,  suited  to  what  he  deemed  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  country.  He  did  so  ;  —  and  the 
result  was  his  "Art  of  Poetry,"  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  11  Sí. 

The  attempt  was  by  no  means  a  new  one.  The  rules 
and  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  in  matters  of  taste  ^^^^  ^^^ 
and  rhetoric,  had  frequently  before  been  an-  ^JT^of^  ^^ 
nounced  and  defended  in  Spain.  Even  Enzina,  etry. 
the  oldest  of  those  who  regarded  Oastilian  poetry  as  an 
art,  was  not  ignorant  of  Quintilian  and  Cicero,  though,  in 
his  short  treatise,  which  shows  more  good  sense  and  good 
taste  than  can  be  claimed  from  the  age,  he  takes  substan^ 
tially  the  same  view  of  his  subject  that  Don  Enrique 
de  Villena  and  the  Proven9als  had  taken  before  him,  — 
considering  all  poetry  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  me- 
ühanical  forms.^  Rengifo,  a  teacher  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  whose  "Spanish  Art  of  Poetry"  dates  from 
1692,  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  structure  of 
the  verse  and  the  technical  forms  known  both  to  the  eider 
Castilian  style  of  composition  and  to  the  Italian  intro- 
duced  by  Boscan  ;  —  a  curious  discussion,  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  ancients  is  by  no  means  forgotten,  but 
one  whose  chief  valué  consists  in  what  it  contains  relat- 
ing  to  the  national  school  and  its  peculiar  measures.^ 

Alonso  López,  commonly  called  El  Pinciano,  —  the 
same  person  who  wrote  the  duU  epic  on  Pelayo,  —  went 
ftirther,  and  in  1596  published  his  "  Ancient  Poetical  Phi- 
losophy,''  in  which,  under  the  disguise  of  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence,  he  gives,  with  much  learning  and  some  acute- 
ness,  his  own  views  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  ancient 
masters  on  all  the  modes  of  poetical  composition.®    Cas- 

*  It  i8  preflxed  to  the  edition  of  Snzina's  contains  a  Diotionary  of  Rhymea,  which 

Cancionero,  1496,  folio,  and  I  suppose  to  Moratin  the  Younger,  in  his  "  Derrota  de 

the  other  editions  }   and  filis  nine  short  los  Pedantes,"  (1789,  p.  42,)  intimates  was 

cbapters.  an  important  resoorce  for  the  poets  of  his 

6  **  Arte   Poética    Española,   su   Autor  time. 

Juan  DÍR£  Rengifo,"  Salamanca,  1592,  4to,  «  ^'Philosophía    Antigua    Poética    dol 

enlarged,  but  not  improved,  in  the  editions  Doctor   Alonso   López   Pinciano,    Médioú 

of  ITOO,  1737,  etc.,  by  Joseph  Vicens.    It  Cesáreo,"  Madrid,  1696, 4to. 
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cales  foUowed  him,  in  1616,  with  a  series  of  dialogues, 
somewhat  more  familiar  than  the  grave  letters  of  López, 
and  resting  more  on  the  doctrines  of  Horace,  whose 
epistle  to  the  Pisos  he  afterwards  published,  with  a  well- 
written  Latin  commentary.'  Salas,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  "  New  Idea  of  Ancient  Tragedy,''  which  appeared  in 
1633,  foUowed  Aristotle  rather  than  any  other  authority, 
and  illustrated  his  discussion  —  which  is  the  ablest  in 
Spanish  literature  on  the  side  it  sustains  —  by  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  "  Trojanss  '*  of  Séneca,  and  an  address  of  the 
theatre  of  all  ages  to  its  various  audiences.^ 

AU  these  works,  however,  and  three  or  four  others  of 
less  consequence,  assumed,  so  far  as  they  attempted  to 
lay  their  foundations  in  philosophy,  to  be  built  on  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or  the  Eoman  rhetoricians.* 
In  this  they  committed  a  seríous  error.  Ancient  rhet- 
oric  can  be  applied,  in  all  its  strictness,  to  no  modem 
poetry,  and  least  of  all  to  the  poetry  of  Spain,  The 
school  of  Lope  de  Vega,  therefore,  passed  over  them  like 
an  irresistible  flood,  leaving  behind  it  hardly  a  trace  of 
the  dikes  and  dams  that  had  been  raised  to  oppose  its 
progress.  But  Luzan  took  a  difierent  ground.  His  more 
immediate  predecessors  had  been  Gracian,  who  defended 
the  Gongorism  of  the  preceding  period,  and  Artiga,  who, 
in  a  long  treatise  "  On  Spanish  Eloquence,"  written  in 
the  bailad  measure,  had  seemed  willing  to  encourage  all 
the  bad  taste  that  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century.*^ 


7  "Tablas  Poéticas  del  Licenciado  Fran-  published  in  the  works  of  Luis  Carrillo, 
cisco  Cáscales,"  1616.  An  editlon  of  Ma-  1611,  and  seyeral  of  .the  epistles  of  Ghris- 
drid,  1779,  8vo,  contains  a  Life  of  the  tóval  de  Mesa,  1618,  might  be  added  j  but 
anthor  by  Mayans  y  Sisear.  Cáscales  is  pre-  the  last  are  of  little  consequence,  and  the 
Bumptuous  enottgh  to  re-arrange  Horace*s  tract  of  Carrillo  is  in  veiy  bad  taste. 

"  Ars  Poética  '*  in  what  he  regards  as  a       lo  Qracian  has  been  noticed  in  this  yol- 

better  order.  ume  (p.  222).    The  "  Epítome  de  la  £lo> 

8  M  Nueva  Idea  de  la  Tragedia  Antigua,  qnencia  Española,  por  D.  Francisco  Jo- 
6  lUustraoion  Ultima  al  libro  Singular  de  seph  Artiga,  olim  Artieda,"  was  licensed 
Poética  de  Aristóteles,  por  Don  Jusepe  Ant.  in  1725,  and  contains  above  thirteen  thon- 
González  de  Salas,"  Madrid,  1633,  4to.  sand  Unes ;  —  a  truly  ridiculous  book,  but 

9  Of  the  treatise  of  Argote  de  Molina,  of  some  consequence  as  showing  the  taste 
preflxed  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Conde  Lu-  of  the  age,  especially  in  pulpit  oratory 
eanor,"  1676,  and  of  the  poem  of  Cueva,  I  A  still  more  ridiculous  treatise,  but  a 
have  spoken  (antej  1. 467,  III.  62).  A  small  shorter  one,  on  Logic  and  Natural  Phi 
tract,  called  "  Libro  de  Erudición  Poética,"  losophy,  foUowed  in  1768.    It  was  writtea 
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Luzan  took  no  notice  of  either  of  them.  He  followed 
the  poetical  system  of  Boileau  and  Lebossu,  not,  ThePoétíca 
indeed,  forgetting  the  masters  of  antiquity,  but  <>'  J^az&a. 
everywbere  accommodating  bis  doctrines  to  tbe  demands 
of  modera  poetry,  as  Muratori  bad  done  just  before  bim, 
and  enforcing  tbem  by  tbe  example  of  the  French  scbool, 
tben  of  more  autbority  tban  any  other  in  Europe."  His 
object,  as  be  afterwards  explained  it,  was  "to  bring 
Spanisb  poetry  under  tbe  control  of  tbose  precepts  which 
are  observed  among  polisbed  nations  ;  "  and  bis  work  is 
arranged  witb  judgment  to  effect  bis  parpóse.  Tbe  first 
book  treats  of  tbe  origin  and  nature  of  poetry,  and  tbe 
second,  of  tbe  pleasure  and  advantage  poetry  brings  witb 
it.  Tbese  two  books  constitute  one  balf  of  tbe  work, 
and  having  said  in  tbem  wbatever  he  tbinks  it  necessary 
to  say  of  tbe  less  important  divisions  of  tbe  art,  —  sucb 
as  lyric  poetry,  satire,  and  pastorals,  —  be  devotos  the 
two  reraaining  books  entirely  to  a  discnssion  of  tbe  drama 
and  of  epic  poetry,  —  tbe  forms  in  which  Spanisb  genius 
had  long  been  more  ambitious  of  excellence  tban  in  any 
other.  A  stríct  method  reigns  through  tbe  whole ;  and  the 
style,  if  less  rich  tban  is  found  in  the  older  prose-writers, 
and  less  so  tban  tbe  genius  of  the  language  demands,  is 
olear,  simple,  and  effective.  In  explaining  and  defending 
bis  system  of  opinions,  Luzan  shows  judgment,  and  a  tem- 
pérate pbilosophy  ;  and  bis  abundant  illustrations,  drawn 
not  only  from  tbe  Castilian,  tbe  French,  tbe  Greek,  and 
tbe  Latin,  but  from  tbe  Italian  and  tbe  Portuguese, 
are  selected  witb  excellent  taste,  and  applied  skilfully 
to  strengthen  bis  general  argument  and  design.  For 
its  purpose,  a  better  treatise  could  bardly  have  been 
produced. 

The  effect  was  immediate  and  great.     It  seemed  to 
offer  a  remedy  for  the  bad  taste  which  bad  accompanied, 

in  popular — I  might  say  vulgar  —  seguí-  him  (Mr.  White)  materially  in  leaming  to 

dillas,  by  a  lady,  Doña  Maria  de  Campore-  read  the  Italian  one.    But  Luzan  has  not 

dondo,  and  is  called  "  Tratado  Philosophi-  in  tact  copied  from  Muratori  with  the  nn- 

Poetíco,"  18mo,  pp.  128.  Justifiable  freedom  thls   remark   implies, 

u  Blanco  White  (Life  by  Thom,  1846,  though  he  has  adopted  Muratori's  general 

8vo,  Yol.  L  p.  21)  says  Luzan  borrowed  so  system,  irith  abundant   aoknowlcdgment 

freely  from  Muratori,  "  Della  Perfetta  Po-  and  references. 
esia,'*  that  the   Spanish  treatise   helped 
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and  iu  no  small  degree  hastened,  the  decline  of  the  na- 
tional  literature  from  the  time  of  Góngora.  It  was  seized 
on,  therefore,  with  eagerness,  as  the  book  that  was 
wanted  ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  that  the  literature 
of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  it  held  up  as 
the  model  literature  of  Christendom,  was  then  regarded 
throughout  Europe  with  almost  unmingled  admiration, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  "Poética"  of  Lu- 
zan  exercised,  from  its  first  appearance,  a  controUing 
authority  o  ver  opinions  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  o  ver 
the  few  writers  of  reputation  then  to  be  found  in  the 
country.^^ 

Something  more,  however,  than  a  reformation  in  taste 
was  wanted  in  Spain  before  a  sufficient  foundation  could 
be  laid  for  advancement  in  elegant  literature.  The  com- 
monest  forms  of  truth  had  been  so  long  excluded  from 
the  country,  that  the  human  mind  there  seemed 
spaníahaü-  to  havo  piucd  awaj,  and  to  have  become  dwarfed 
*""•  for  want  of  its  appropriate   nourishment.      AU 

the  great  sciences,  both  moral  and  physical,  that  had 
been  for  a  hundred  years  advancing  with  an  accelerated 
speed  everywhere  else  throughout  Europe,  had  been  una- 
ble  to  forcé  their  way  through  the  jealous  guard  which 
ecclesiastical  and  political  despotism  had  joined  to  keep 
for  ever  watching  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  From  the 
days  of  the  Comuneros  and  the  Reformation  of  Luther, 
when  religious  sects  began  to  discuss  the  authority  of 
princes  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  when  the  pun- 
ishment  of  opinión  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  Span- 
ish  state,  everything  in  the  shape  of  instruction  that  was 
not  approved  by  the  Church  was  treated  as  dangerous. 
At  the  universities,  which  from  their  foundation  had  been 

M  The  first  editíon  of  the  **  Poética  *'  of  VIL,  1788)  j  but,  aa  one  of  the  reviewers, 

Liuan  was  printed  in  folio  at  Baragossa,  Juan  de  Iriarte,  who  wrote  the  latter  part 

in  1737,  with  long  and  extraordinaiy  cer-  of  the  article,  made  a  few  exceptlons  to 

tiflcatet  of  approbation  by  Nayarro  wnA  bis  general  oommendatioos,  Luñn,  who 

Gallinero,    two  of  the   author'a   fHendi.  was  more  sensitivo  than  he  needed  to  be, 

The  seeond  editíon,  materially  improyed  replied  in  a  small  bitter  tract,  under  the 

bjr    additions   from    the   manascripts   of  ñame   of   Iñigo    de    Lanuza,    Pamplona, 

Luzan,   after  bis  death,  was  printed   at  [1740,]  12mo,  pp.  144,  with  combroos  and 

Madrid,  in  2  tom.,  8vo,  in  1789.    When  the  leamed  notes  by  Colmenares,  to  whom  tita 

first  edition  appeared,  it  was  much  praised  tn^tít  is  dedicated. 
in  the  "Diario  de  los  Literatos"  (Tom. 
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entirdy  ecclesiaetical  corporations,  and  were  used  con- 
Btantly  to  build  up  ecclesiastical  influences,  no  elegant 
learning  was  fostered,  and  very  little  tolerated,  except 
Buch  as  furnished  means  to  form  scholastic  Churchmen 
and  faithful  Catholics  ;  the  phjsical  and  exact  sciences 
were  carefully  excluded  and  forbidden,  except  Bo  fkr  as 
they  conld  be  taught  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  ;  and, 
as  Jovellanos  said  boldly  in  a  memoríal  on  the  subject  to 
Charles  the  Fourth,  "even  medicine  and  jurisprudence 
wüuld  have  been  neglected,  if  the  instincts  of  men  had 
permitted  them  to  forget  the  means  by  which  life  and 
property  are  protected.'' " 

The  Spanish  universitios,  in  fact,  still  taught  from  the 
same  books  they  had  used  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  and  by  the  same  methods.  The  scholastic  Degraded 
philosophy  was  still  regarded  as  the  highest  J^eJÍ***® 
form  of  merely  intellectual  culture.  Diego  de  «itíea. 
Torres,  afterwards  distinguíshed  for  his  knowledge  in  the 
physic^  sciences,  —  a  man  bom  and  educated  at  Sala- 
manca in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  —  says,  that,  after 
he  had  been  five  years  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  TJni- 
versity  there,  it  was  by  accident  he  leamed  the  existence 
of  the  mathematical  sciences."  And,  fifty  years  later, 
Blanco  White  declares,  that,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
he  should  have  completed  his  studies  in  theology  at  the 
üniversity  of  Seville  without  so  much  as  hearing  of  ele- 
gant literature,  if  he  had  not  chanced  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance  of  a  person  who  introduced  him  to  a  partial 
knowledge  of  Spanish  poetry." 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  oíd  system  of  things  was  tri- 
umphant,  and  the  common  forms  of  advancing  knowledge 

u  Cean  Bennudez,  Memorias  de  Jovella-  and  prepared  a  loog  memorial  to  the  king^ 

DOd,  Madrid,  1814, 12mo,  cap.  x.  p.  221.  entitled  "  Por  la  Libertad  de  la  Literatura 

M  Vida,  Ascendencia,  etc.,  del  Doctor  Española,*' ezposing  the  lowstate  ofttiings 

Diego  de  Torres  Ylllaroel,  Madrid,  1789,  in  the  great  oniversities  of  the  oonntry. 

4to ;  —  an  autobiography,  written  in  the  This  was  in  1769.    In  1771  some  reform 

worst  taste  of  the  time,  i.  e.  aboat  1743.  was  begun,  and  in  1778,  notwithstanding 

He  says  of  a  treatise  on  the  Sphere,  by  theseyereresistanceofthecolleges,change8 

Padre  Clavlo  :  "  Creo  que  fue  la  primera  were  effected,  which,  however,  for  a  long 

noticia  que  habla  llegado  á  mis  oidos  de  time,  were  little  efiTective.    See  the  Span- 

que    babia   ciencias    matemáticas   en   el  ish  Translation  of  this  History,  Tom.  IV 

mando."  (p.  34.)    The  leamed  Bayer  took  p.  399. 
an  interest  in  the  movement  for  reform,       u  Doblado's  Letfcers,  1822,  p.  113^ 
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were,  to  an  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  degree, 
kept  out  of  the  country.     On  the  other  hand,  errors,  fol- 

lies,  and  absurdities  sprang  up  and  abounded, 
sSteS^pop-  just  as  surely  as  darkness  foUows  the  exclusión 
uiar  culture,  ^f  lig^t.  Few  persons  in  Spain  in  the  beginning^ 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  so  well  informed  as  not  to 
believe  in  astrology,  and  fewer  still  doubteá  the  disas- 
trous  influence  of  comets  and  eclipses.**  The  system  of 
Copemicus  was  not*  only  discouraged,  but  forbidden  to  be 
taught,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture. 
The  philosophy  of  Bacon,  with  all  the  consequences  that 
had  foUowed  it,  was  unknown.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  true, 
that  the  healing  waters  of  knowledge  had  been  rolled 
backward  to  their  fountain,  but  no  spirit  of  power  had 
descended  to  trouble  them,  and  they  had  now  been  kept 
stagnant  till  life  was  no  longer  in  them,  and  life  could 
no  longer  be  supported  by  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
faculties  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  in  the  better  sense 
of  these  words,  were  either  about  to  be  entirely  lost  in 
Spain,  or  to  be  partly  preserved  only  in  a  few  scat- 
tered  individuáis,  who,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  that  oppressed  them,  would  be  prevented  from 
diffusing  even  the  imperfect  light  that  they  them  salves 
enjoyed. 

But  it  could  not  be  so.  The  human  mind  cannot  be 
permanently  imprísoned  ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  proof  of 
this  consoling  fact,  that  the  intellectual  emancipation  of 
Spain  was  begun  by  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  gifts,  and 
one  whose  position  gave  him  no  extraordinary  advantages 
for  the  undei-taking  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  —  the 

quiet  monk,  Benito  Feyjod.  He  was  born  in 
Feyjorf.  1676^  the  eldest  son  of  respectable  parents  in  the 
northwestem  part  of  Spain,  who,  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ions  of  their  time,  did  not  think  the  law  of  primogeniture 
required  them  to  devote  their  first-born  wholly  to  the 
duty  of  sustaining  the  honors  of  his  family,  and  enjoy- 

M  In  1666,  in  the  officlal  relation  of  the  is  giren  at  the  side  of  an  equally  detailed 

ceremonies  at  the  interment  of  Philip  IV.  account  of  that  monarch^s  gradual  decay, 

the  precedíng  year,  we  have  a  detailed  from  1659,  by  dtsease.    Monforte,  Honras 

account  of  the  comet  of  1664,  as  having  a  Felipe  lY.,  Madrid,  4to,  1666,  ff.  19  -  22. 
announced  that  monarch's  death ;  but  it 
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ing  tbe  income  of  the  estates  he  was  to  inherit."  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  his  destination  to  the  Church  was 
determined  upon  ;  but  he  loved  study  of  all  kinds,  and 
applied  himself,  not  only  to  theology,  but  to  the  physical 
Sciences  and  to  medicine,  so  far  as  means  were  allowed 
him  in  the  low  state  to  which  all  intellectual  culture 
was  then  sunk.  As  early  as  1717,  he  established  him- 
self  in  a  Benedictino  convent  at  Oviedo,  and  lived  there 
forty-seven  years  in  as  strict  a  retirement  as  his  duties 
permitted,  occupied  only  with  his  studies,  and  relying 
almost  entirely  on  the  press  as  the  means  of  enlightening 
his  countrymen. 

His  personal  character  and  resources,  in  some  respects, 
fitted  him  well  for  the  great  task  he  had  undertaken.  He 
was  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  therefore  felt  no  disposition  to 
interfere  even  with  abuses  that  were  protected  by  the  au- 
thority  of  his  Church  ;  a  circumstance  without  which  he 
would  certainly  have  been  stopped  at  the  very  threshold 
of  his  enterprise.  His  mind  was  strong  and  patient  of 
labor ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  his  researches  were  re- 
strained  by  the  embarrassments  of  his  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion,  he' had,  on  the  other,  obtained,  what  few  Spaniards 
then  enjoyed,  the  means  of  knowing  much  of  what  had 
been  done  in  Italy,  in  Franco,  and  even  in  England,  for 
the  advancement  of  science  during  the  century  preceding 
that  in  which  he  was  educated.  Above  all,  he  was 
honest,  and  scrupulously  devoted  to  his  work.  But,  as 
he  advanced,  he  was  shocked  to  find  how  wide  a  gulf 
separated  his  own  country  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Truth,  he  saw,  had,  on  many  important  subjects,  been 
80  completely  excluded  from  Spain,  that  its  very  exist- 
ence  was  hardly  suspected  ;  and  that,  while  Cervantes 
and  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderón  and  Quevedo,  had  been  riot- 
ing  unrestrained  in  the  world  of  imagination,  the  solemn 
world  of  reality  —  the  world  of  moral  and  physical 
truth  —  had  been  as  much  closed  against  inquiry  as  if 
his  country  had  been  no  part  of  civilized  Europe. 

17  Feyjod  oflérs,  in  his  **  Teatro  Critíco,**  memory,  as  a  man  of  intellectual  aooom- 
(Tom.  lY.  Disc.  xiv.  §  85,  ed.  1769,  pp.  pllslunents  and  of  great  Christian  vir- 
él2, 413,)  a  graceful  tríbate  to  his  fother's    toes. 
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At  times  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  concerning  the 
result  of  his  labora  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  courage  did 
not  fail  him.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  man  of  genius.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  invent  new  systems  of  metaphysics  or 
philosophy.  But  he  was  a  learned  man,  with  a  cantious 
judgment,  somewhat  obscured,  but  not  really  impaired, 
by  religious  prejudices,  from  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  emancípate  himself;  he  was  a  man  who 
understood  the  real  importance  of  the  labors  of  Galileo, 
Bacon,  and  Newton,  of  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  and  Gassendi ; 
and,  what  was  of  vastly  more  consequence,  he  was  de- 
termined  that  his  own  countrymen  should  no  longer 
remain  ignorant  of  the  advancement  already  made  by 
the  rest  of  Christendom  under  the  influence  of  mastei> 
spirits  like  these. 

So  far  as  the  War  of  the  Succession  had  served  to 
rouse  the  national  character  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  Spaniards  to  what  had  been  done 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  it  was  favoi*able  to  his  purpose. 
But  in  other  respects,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  effected 
nothing  for  the  national  culture.  Still,  when,  in  1726, 
Feyjod  prínted  a  volume  of  essays  connected  with  his 
main  purpose,  he  was  able  to  command  public  attention, 
and  was  encouraged  to  go  on.  He  called  it  ''The 
iLtro  *  Critical  Theatre  ; ''  and  in  its  different  disserta- 
Cntioo.  tions,  — as  sepárate  as  the  papers  in  '*The  Speo- 
tator,"  but  longer  and  on  graver  subjects,  —  he  boldly 
attacked  the  dialectics  and  metaphysics  then  taught  ev- 
erywhere  in  Spain  ;  maintained  Bacon's  system  of  induc- 
tion  in  the  physical  sciences ;  ridiculed  the  general  opinión 
in  relation  to  comets,  eclipses,  and  the  arts  of  magic  and 
divination  ;  laid  down  rules  for  historical  faith,  which 
would  exelude  most  of  the  early  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try  ;  showed  a  greater  deference  for  woman,  and  claimed 
for  her  a  higher  place  in  society,  than  the  influence  of  the 
Spanish  Church  willingly  permitted  her  to  occupy ;  and, 
in  all  respects,  came  forth  to  his  countrymen  as  one  urg- 
ing  earnestly  the  advancement  of  education,  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  the  improvement  of  social  life.  Eight  vol- 
umes  of  this  stirring  work  were  published  before  1Í39, 
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aad  then  it  stopped,  without  any  appai'eüt  reason.  But 
ia  1742  Feyjóo  began  asimilar  seríes  of  discussions,  under 
the  ñame  of  **  Learned  and  Inquiríng  Letters/'  which  he 
fínished  in  1760,  with  the  fífth  volume,  thas  closing  up 
the  long  seríes  of  his  trulj  philanthropical,  as  well  as 
philosophical,  labors. 

Of  course  he  was  assailed.  A  work,  called  the  "  Anti- 
teatro Crítico/'  appeared  eariy,  and  was  soon  folio wed 
by  another,  with  neariy  the  same  title,  and  by  not  a  few 
scatt'ered  tracts  and  volumes,  directed  against  different 
portions  of  what  he  had  published.  But  he  wtts  quite 
able  to  defend  himself.  He  wrote  with  clearness  and 
good  taste  in  an  age  when  the  prevailing  style  was  ob-  - 
sGure  anB  affected  ;  and,  if  he  fell  occasionally  into  Gal- 
licisms,  from  relying  much  on  French  writers  for  his 
materíals,  his  mistakes  of  this  sort  were  rare ;  and,  in 
general,  he  presented  himself  in  a  Castilian  costume 
that  was  respectable  and  attractive.  Ñor  was  he  with- 
out wit,  which  his  prudence  taught  him  to  use  sparíngly, 
and  he  had  always  the  energy  which  belongs  to  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom ;  a  unión  of  qualities  not 
often  fouud  anywhere,  and  certainly  of  most  rare  occur- 
rence  in  cloisters  like  those  in  which  Feyjod  passed  his 
long  life. 

The  attacks  made  on  him,  therefore,  served  chiefly  to 
draw  to  his  works  the  attention  he  solicited,  and  in  the 
end  advanced  his  cause,  instead  of  retarding  it.  Even 
the  Inquisition,  to  which  he  was  more  than  once  de- 
nounced,  summoned  him  in  vain  before  its  tribunals." 
His  faith  could  not  be  questioned,  and  his  cause  was 
stronger  than  they  were.  Fifteen  editions  of  his  príncipal 
work,  large  as  it  was,  were  prínted  in  half  a  century. 
The  excitement  it  produced  went  on  increasing  as  long 
as  he  lived ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1764,  he  could  look 

u  Dórente,  Hist  de  Tlnq.,  Tom.  n.  p.  of  reflected  Ught ;  thus  exposing  himself 

446.    It  may  be  deemed  wortby  of  notioe,  to  a  sommons  flrom  the  Inquisition.  ('*  The 

that  Oliver  Goldsmlth  pays  an  appropriate  Bee,"  No.  III.,  Oct.  20, 1759,  Misoellaneous 

tribute  to  the  merits  of  Father  Feyjotf,  and  Works,  London,  1812,  Sto,  Yol.  IV.  p.  103.) 

relates  an  anecdote  of   his  showing  the  But  after  Eeyjao'*8  death,  the  Inquisition 

people  of  a  vtllage  through  which  he  hap-  ordered  only  a  trífling  expnrgation  of  his 

pened  to  pass  that  what  they  esteemed  a  "  Teatro  Critico,"  in  one  passage.    Index, 

miracle  was,  in  truth,  only  a  natural  result  1790. 

12*  » 
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back  and  see  that  he  had  imparted  a  movement  to  the 
human  mind  in  Spain,  which,  though  it  was  far  from  rais- 
ing  Spanish  philosophy  to  a  level  with  that  of  France  and 
Eugland,  had  yet  given  it  a  right  direction,  and  done 
more  for  thc  intellectual  life  of  his  country  than  had  been 
done  for  a  century." 


1»  The  «Teatro  Critico»»  and  «Cartas 
Eraditas  y  Curiosas,»»  with  the  discussions 
they  lurovoked,  fill  flfteen  and  sometimes 
sixteen  yolames*  The  edition  ot  1778  has 
a  Lffe  of  Feyjod  prefixed  to  it,  writteu  by 
Campomanes,  the  distingaished  minister 
of  State  under  Charles  III. ;  the  same 
person  whn,  on  the  nominaüon  of  Franklin, 
tras  made  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
who  wTote  the  wise  "Discurso  sobre  la 
Educación  popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su 
Fomento,»»  1775.  Clemencin  says  truly  of 
Feyjoó,  that  «to  his  enlightened  and  re- 
ligious  mind  is  due  the  oyerthrow  of  many 
vulgar  errors,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
progress  in  civilisaüon  made  by  Spain  in 


the  eighteenth  century.»»  Note  to  Don 
Quizóte,  Tom.  Y.,  1836,  p.  35.  In  a  Eulogy 
pronounced  on  him  soon  after  his  death, 
we  are  told  that  he  was  of  a  cheerful  and 
eyen  gay  temper ;  and  that,  besides  de- 
clining  seyend  eeclesiastical  promotions 
and  dignities,  he  reftised  the  personal,  re- 
quest  of  Eerdinand  VI.  to  Uve  in  Madrid, 
thinking  rightiy  that,  in  his  convent  at 
Oviedo,  he  could  better  devote  himself  to 
the  great  task  of  his  life, — the  enlighten- 
ing  his  countrymen.  Oración  en  la  Uni- 
versidad de  Oviedo,  27  de  Noviembre, 
1764,  a  la  immortal  Memoria  del  nustris- 
simo  y  Reverendissimo  S.  D.  E.  Benito 
OeronUno  Eeyjotf,  por  el  8.  Doct.  Alonso 
Francisco  Arango,  ec.,  Oviedo,  4to,  1765. 
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INTOLEBÁNCB,  CRBDUUTT,  AND  BIGOTRT. — BBIGN  OP  FERDINAKD 
THB  8IXTH.  —  8IGNS  OP  IMPROYEMBNT.  —  LIl!BBÁTUBB.  —  8ALA- 
DUEÑA. — MORALEJA.  —  ACADBMT  OP  OOOD  TASTB.  —  YBLAZQÜBZ. 
—  MAYANS.  —  KASABBB. 


It  can  hardly  be  said,  that,  during  the  forty-six  years 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Pifth,  the  intolerance  which 
had  80  long  blighted  the  land  relaxed  its  iron  grasp. 
The  progresa  of  knowledge  might,  indeed,  be 
gradually  and  silently  accumulating  means  to  «"^c®- 
resist  it,  but  its  power  was  still  unbroken,  and  its  activity 
as  formidable  as  ever.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  whom 
an  oíd  age  of  bigotry  naturally  ended  a  life  of  selfish 
indulgence,  had  counselled  his  grandson  to  sustain  the 
Inquisition,  as  one  of  the  means  for  insuring  tranq[uillity 
to  the  political  government  of  the  country  ;  and  this  ad- 
vice,  not  given  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  char- 
acter,  was,  on  the  whole,  acted  upon  with  success,  if  not 
with  entire  consistency. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  personal  dispositions  of  the  king 
in  relation  to  this  mighty  engine  of  state  seemed  some- 
what  unsettled.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  celé- 
brate an  auto  de  fé,  as  a  part  of  the  pageant  suitable  to 
the  coming  in  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  young  monarch,  ñ*esh 
from  the  elegance  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  refused  to 
sanction  i1:s  barbarities  by  his  presence.  Even  later  he 
encouraged  Macanaz,  a  person  high  in  office,  to  publisb 
a  work  in  defence  of  the  crown  against  the  overgrown 
pretensions  of  the  Church,  and  at  one  time  he  went  so  far 
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as  to  entertain  a  project  for  suspending  the  Holy  OflSce, 
or  suppressing  it  altogether.^ 

But  these  dispositions  were  transient.  The  Spanish 
priesthood  early  obtained  control  of  the  king's  mind. 
Bigotry  of  When,  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  his  po- 
Phiiip  V.  sitien  had  become  very  precarious,  he  issued  — 
in  order  to  gain  strength  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  —  a 
decree  favoring  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion,  always  so  important  in  their  eyes  ;  and,  again,  when 
Ferreras,  in  his  painstaking  History  of  the  country,  ven- 
tured  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle  on  which 
rests  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Pillar,  the  King  compelled  him  to  cancel  the  passage^ 
and  sent  his  edict  to  the  offended  Church  to  be  recorded 
as  an  expiation.  The  death  of  the  queen,  in  1714,  which 
plunged  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  further  contributed 
to  give  power  to  the  clergy  who  surrounded  him  ;  and,  a 
year  affcerwards,  when  the  Inquisition  took  firm  ground 
against  Macanaz  and  the  royal  pcerogative,  the  king 
yielded,  and  Macanaz  fled  to  France.  And  finally,  when, 
in  1724,  after  a  few  months  of  abdication,  Philip  resumed 
the  reins  of  government,  which  he  should  never  have 
laid  down,  no  small  part  of  the  increased  energy  with 
which  he  fulfilled  the  high  duties  of  his  place  was  inspired 
by  the  influence  of  the  Church.  As  he  grew  older,  he 
grew  more  bigoted  ;  and  in  his  last  years,  when  the 
accumulated  power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  few  remaining  privileges  of  Aragón  and  Cata- 
lonia  had  made  him  a  more  absoluto  monarch  than  ever 
before  sat  on  the  Spanish  throne,  he  seemed  to  rejoice,  as 
much  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  devoting  the  whole 
of  his  prerogatives  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  pnest- 
hood.2 

i  Llórente,  Hist.  de  Plnquisition,  Tom.  year  aftenrardg  (1707)  in  cotuequenee  of 

lY.,  1818,  pp.  29,  43.    The  "Papel"  of  the  decree  in  favor  of  the  Immaculate 

Macanas  ison  the  Index  of  the  Inquisition,  Oonoeption.     The   hit   was    no  doubt  a 

1790,  happy  (me.    From  1017,  when  this  dogma 

2  "  Lúgubres  Obsequios  de  la  üniyersi-  —  that  the  Madonna  was,  by  divine  grace, 

dad  de  Alcalá,  ec.,  á  Don  Phelipe  Y.,"  Ma-  bom  without  the  least  taint  of  original  sin 

drid,  1747,  4to,  p.  23.    The  pious  orator,  —  was  coontenanced  by  a  Papal  bnll,  it 

Fr.  Francisco  Freyle,  declares  that  Philip  .  was  ali-prevalent  with  the  Spanish  Church, 

gained  the  decisivo  victoiy  of  Almansa  a  where  in  fact  it  originated.    Nobody  could 
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But,  from  first  to  last,  there  was  no  real  relaxation  in 
the  intolerance  of  the  Church.  The  fires  of  the  Inqui- 
sition  had  bumt  as  if  Philip  the  Second  were  on  the 
throne.  At  least  one  avio  de  fé  was  celebrated  annuallj 
in  each  of  the  seventeen  tribunals  into  which  the  country 
was  divided  ;  so  that  the  entire  nnmber  of  these 
atrocious  popular  exhibitions  of  bigotry  during  "**  "  ^^ 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth  exceeded  seven  hundred  and 
eighty.  How  many  persons  were  bumt  alive  in  them  is 
not  exactly  known  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand,  and  that  at  least  twelve  times 
that  number  were,  in  difierent  ways,  subjected  to  pnblic 
punishments  and  disgrace.  Judaism,  which  had  pene- 
trated  anew  into  Spain,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  was  the  great  crime,  to  be  hunted  down 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  persecution ;  and  undoubtedly 
olí  that  could  be  found  of  the  Hebrew  nation  or  faith 
was  now  for  the  second  time  extirpated,  as  nearly  as  it 
is  possible  to  extírpate  what  conscience  refiíses  to  give 
up,  and  fear  and  hatred  have  so  many  ways  to  hide.  But 
some  men  of  letters  —  like  Belando,  who  wrote  a  civil 
history  of  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  which  he 
dcdicated  to  that  monarch,  and  which  bore  on  its  pages 


obtaia  a  degree  at  tiie  UniyeraiÜeB  who  did  Aa  to  the  passages  In  Ferreras,  Tom.  L 

not  solemolj  avow  his  belief  in  It,  and  and  Tom.  IL,  they  drew  a  long  war  of 

«▼en  in  the  Painting  Academy  foanded  by  pamphlets  after  them,  bat  at  last  Philip 

Murillo  at  Seville  admlssion  was  granted  ended  ttie  matter — Deus  ex  machina  — 

only  under  a  similar  oonditi<m.    (Pord's  by  his  royid  authori^,  to  the  great  satts- 

Handbook,  1845,  Yol.  I.   pp.   966-267.  faction  of  the  Ohuroh.    See  "  Anti-Defensa 

Cean  Bermudes,  Carta  sobre  la  Escuela  de  Lnis  de  Salasar  y  Continuación  de  la 

SevUlana,  18mo,  Cadis,  1806,  p.  141.)    It  Crisis  Eerrerica,'*  Zaragoza,  1720, 4to,  pp. 

penetrated  indeed  into  the  charactw  of  tíie  4,  sqq.,  and  Southey*s  Peidnsular  War, 

whole  people.    I  remember  that,  if  one  4to,  YoL  I.  p.  402,  note, 

peasant  met  another,  or  entered  another's  In  faot,  Philip  Y.  seems  to  have  been 

cottage,  when  I  was  in  Spain,  in  1818,  he  oareftü   to   acotnnmodate  himself  to  the 

would  say,  by  way  of  salutation,  **ATe  Bpanirii  habite  waá  tastes  frcMn  the  time 

Id  arla  purissima,"  to  whioh  the  <me  ad-  he  was   <m  his  joumey  to  receive   hii 

dressed  made  answer,  "•  Sin  pecado  WO'  crown ;  —  for  firom  Bayonne   it  was  espe» 

oebida."    Charles  m.  used  exerti<MM  at  cially  reported  to  Madrid,  that  he  went  to 

Borne  to  have  the  Immaculate  ConoeptÍ(m  Mass  and  Yespers  in  bad  weather,  and 

made  an  artiole  of  universal  feith,  but  that  he  and  his   little  court  attended  a 

fiiled; — but  traces  of  it  are  found  on  aU  buU-fight.    Belacion  de   la  Entrada  del 

Bidés  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  and,  no  Bey  N.  S.  en  Bayona,  ec,  Madrid,  4to» 

doubt,  Philip  Y.  was  well  advised  when  he  27  de  Enero,  1701. 

osed  it   as  a  means  of  galning    popu-  See  also  Tapia,  Historia,  Tom.  lY.  p.  82. 

larity.  San  Phelipe,  Comentarios,  Lib.  XIY. 
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all  the  regular  permissions  to  be  printed'  —  were  pun- 
ished  without  the  pretence  of  being  guilty  of  heresy  or 
unbelief ;  and  many  more  disappeared  from  society,  who, 
like  Macanaz,  were  known  to  entertain  political  opinions 
ofFensive  to  the  Church  or  the  government,  but  of  whom 
nothing  else  was  known  that  could  render  them  obnox- 
ious  to  censure.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  down  to  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  oíd  alliance  between  the 
government  of  the  state  and  the  power  of  the  Church  — 
an  alliance  supported  by  the  general  assent  of  the  people 
—  must  still  be  assumed  to  have  continued  unbroken,  and 
its  authority  must  still  be  felt  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
control  all  freedom  of  discussion,  and  effectually  to  check 
and  silence  such  intellectual  activity  as  it  deemed  dan- 
gerous.* 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  which  lasted  thir- 
teen  years,  and  ended  in  1T59,  there  is  evidently  an  im- 
provement  in  this  state  of  things.  The  seeds 
sown  in  the  time  of  his  father,  if  less  cared  for 
and  cultivated  than  they  should  have  been,  were  begin- 
ning  to  germinate  and  disencumber  themselves  from  the 
cold  and  hard  soil  into  which  they  had  been  cast.     For- 

8  The  History  of  Nicolás  Jesús  de  Be-  weshallseein  the  nextchapter,  the  last  vio- 
lando was  printed,  in  three  vols.,  folio,  be-  tim  was  immolated.  I  possess  the  ofl&cial 
tween  1740  and  1744.  But,  I  think,  it  was  "  Relaciones  "  of  Autos  held  in  Granada, 
only  the  last  volume,  which  inyolved  the  Dec.  21, 1720,  and  Not.  80,  1721,  involT- 
events  from  1713  to  1788,  that  was  ordered  ing  ninety-eight  cases,  ninety-six  of  which 
to  be  destroyed,  and  can  now  hardly  be  were  Jews,  or  alleged  to  be  such  ;  somc  of 
found.  It  was  published  June  20,  1744,  whom  were  bumt  alive,  while  some  had 
and  suppressed  Sept  6  of  the  same  year.  their  dead  bones  dug  up  and  bumt,  and 

^  Llórente,  Hist.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  420, 424,  the  rest  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 

Tom.  lY.  p.  31.    The  cUUa  of  Llórente  are  prisonment   and    yarious    lesser   punish- 

not  so  precise  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  mcnts  ;  —  a  catalogue  of  horrors  given 

anything  approaching   his   results    is  of  with  an  air  of  tho  most  judicial  coolness 

most  fearfttl  import.    In  a  pamphlet,  how-  and  authority,  as  if  its  mercy  and  wisdom 

ever,  printed  in  1817,  (as  he  declares  in  his  were  aüke  unquestionable. 

Autobiography,  p.  170,)  he  asserts  that,  In  a  book  called  the  "  History  of  the 

between  1680  and  1808,  there  perished  in  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,**  by  E.  H. 

the  ñres  of  the  Inquisition  fífteen  hundred  lando,  (London,  1848,  8yo,  p.  276,)  is  the 

and  seventy-eight  persons,  and  that  eleyen  íóUowing  strong  statement,  which  I  cannot 

thousand  niue  hundred  and  ninety-eight  gainsay,  althongh  it   surprises  me  very 

more  were  subjected  to  degrading  punish-  much :  "  The  bloody  records  of  the  In- 

ments,  making  a  grand  total  of  fourteen  quisition  state  not  a  single  instance  of  the 

thousand   three   hundred   and  sixty-four  Hebrew  people  acting  irreverently  to  the 

yictims,  of  which  the  fifteen  hundred  and  Gatholic  worship.**    If  this  be  trae,  the 

Seventy-eight  burnt  alive  must  all  have  Jews  behaved   better,  or   at  least  more 

perished  between  1080  and  1781,  when,  as  discreetly,  than  the  Protestante  did. 
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eign  intercourse,  especially  that  with  France,  brought  in 
new  ideas.  Perreras,  the  careful,  but  dull,  annalist  of  his 
Gountry's  histoiy  ;  Juan  de  Triarte,  the  active  head  of« 
the  Royal  Library ;  Bayer,  his  learned  successor ;  May- 
ans,  who  had  a  passion  for  coUecting  and  editing  books  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  wise  and  modest  Father  Feyjoó,  had 
not  labored  in  vain,  and  still  survived  to  see  the  results  of 
their  toils.* 

The  Church  iteelf  began  slowly  to  acknowledge  the 
irresistible  power  of  advancing  intelligence,  and  the  In- 
quisition,  withont  acknowledging  it,  felt  its  influence. 
Not  more  than  ton  persons  were  bumt  alive  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  and  these  were  obscuro  relapsed 
Jews ;  —  men  whose  fate  is  as  heavy  a  reproach  to  the 
Inquisition  as  if  they  had  been  more  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished,  but  the  example  of  whose  punishment  did  not 
strike  a  terror  such  as  that  of  the  dying  Protestants  and 
patriots  of  Aragón  had  once  done.  The  persecutions  of 
the  Holy  Office,  in  fact,  not  only  grew  less  frequent  and 
cruel,  but  became  more  than  ever  subservient  to  the  polit- 
ical  authority  of  the  country,  and  were  now  chiefly  exer- 
cised  in  relation  to  Freemasonry,  which  was  known  at 
this  period  in  Spain  for  the  first  time,  and  caused  much 
tmeasiness  to  the  government.  But  the  policy  of  the 
state,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  was  in  the 
main  peaceful  and  healing.  EfForts,  not  without  success, 
were  made  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  earliest  times.  Spaniards  were  sent  abroad 
to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  foreigners  were 
encouraged  to  establish  themselves  in  Spain,  and  to  dif- 
fuse  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  in  their  own  more 
favored  hpmes.     Everything,  in  short,  indicated  a  spirit 


s  Juan  de  Ferreras,  the  only  one  of  this  tracts  to   sustain   them  ;  —  one  entitled 

munber  who  has  not  akeady  been  svá-  *' Desengaño    Católico,"   and   the   other, 

flciently  noticed,  was  born  in  1652,  and  "  Desengaño  politico.*'    But,  except  these 

diedinl785.    His  **  Historia  de  España"  and  a  few  other  religious  and   political 

was  first  published  between  1700  and  1720,  pamphlets  of  little  valué,  he  printed  noth- 

in  16  vols.,  4to ;  a  dull  book,  and  one  that  ing  but  his  History.    Elogio  de  Juan  de 

was  much  assailed  at  the  time,  but  which  Perreras,  Decano  de  la  Real  Academia,  ec., 

is  honest  and  trustworthy.    He  was   an  hecho  de  la  Comisión  de  la  misma,  por  D. 

eamest  defender   of  the   pretensions   of  Blas  Antonio  Nasarre  y  Ferris,  Madrid, 

Philip  y.  to  the  crown,  and  wrote  two  short  1736, 4to. 
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of  change,  if  it  did  not  give  proof  of  much  abdolute 
progresa.* 

The  direction  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  however, 
jjctten  in  ^*^  *^®  same  it  had  taken  from  the  beginning 
Sf^^ídu  ^^  *^®  century.  Slight^  but  unsatisfactory,  at- 
nandvi.  tempts-  continued  to  be  made  to  adhere  to  the 
forms  of  the  eider  time ;  —  such  attempts  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  a  long  narrativo  poem  by  the  Count  Saldueña  on 
the  subject  of  Pelayo,  and  two  vory  poor  imitatione  of  the 
*'  Para  Todos  ''  of  Mental  van,  one  of  whioh  was  by  Mo- 
raleja, and  the  other  by  Ortiz.  But  the  amount  of  wh«t 
was  undertaken  in  this  way  was  very  small,  and  the  im- 
pulse was  constantly  diminishing  ;  for  the  French  school 
enjoyed  now  all  tiie  favor  tiíat  was  given  to  any  form  of 
elegant  literature.' 

In  this  respect,  a  ÜEtshionable  society,  called  the  Acad- 
emy  of  Good  Taste,  and  connected  with  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, exercised  some  influence.  It  dates  from  It49  to 
lt61,  and  was  intended,  perhaps,  to  resemWe 
del  Buen  thoso  Fronch  coteriea,  which  began  in  the  reign 
Gusto.  ^£  Lo^]g  ^jj^  Thirteenth,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  and  were  long  so  important  both  in  the  literíyy 


•  Notieia  del  Viage  de  Bspafi»  hecha  de 
Orden  del  Rey,  por  L.  J.  Yelazques,  Map 
drld,  1765,  4to,  passim.  Llórente,  Tom. 
lY.  p.  61.    Tapia,  Tom.  lY.  p.  73. 

7  "  £1  Pelayo,  Poema  de  D.  Alonso  de 
Solía  Folch  de  Cardona  Bodrignez  de  las 
YarfUas,  Conde  de  SaldueBa,**  eo.,  (Ma- 
drid, 1754,  4to,)  twelre  cantos  in  octave 
Btanzas,  written  in  the  most  afléoted  styie. 
—  Josepb  Moral^a,  "  SI  Entretenido,  Se* 
gtinda  Parte  *>  (Madrid,  1741,  4to)  ;  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  ■*  Entretenido  **  of  Sánchez 
Tortoles,  oontaining  the  amusonents  of  a 
Bociety  of  flriends  for  four  days,  —  éntreme' 
9e«,  stories,  odds  and  ends  of  poetry,  astro- 
iMMnical  caloulations,  etc.,  a  straage  aod  ab- 
suvd  mixture.  Baena  (Hijos  de  Madrid, 
Tom.  ni.  p.  81)  has  a  lifB  of  the  aathor. 
The  *«  Noches  Alegres"  of  Isidro  Fr.  Ortis 
Gallardo  de  Yillaroel,  (Salamanca,  1768, 
4to,)  is  a  shtMter  book,  and  nearly  all  in 
verse.    Both  are  worthless. 

1  have  a  great  many  broadsides  and 
other  exhibitions  of  the  popular  taate  Mid 
féelings  betwecn  1700  and  1760  *,  among 


tlie  fMt,  aMTe  twenty  on  tfae  aooession  of 
Verdinand  YI.  in  1740.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  can  well  be  worse.  They  richly  de- 
serve  the  censure  cast  on  them  by  Melen* 
dea  Yaldes,  who,  in  a  speech  delivered 
when  he  was  attomey-general,  proposed 
to.suppress  such  pubUcations  by  law  alto» 
gether,  and  to  revive,  instead  of  them,  by 
means  of  the  Academy  or  other  govem- 
mental  machinery,  a  baUad-spirit  and 
baHads  Uke  thoee  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  purpoee  was 
laudable,  but  the  means  more  poetícal  thaa 
wise  or  adequate.  The  people  will  alwaya 
have  such  a  popular  literature  as  suits 
their  taste  and  culture,  and  the  saaie  sMrt 
otjaearm  and  romanew  vulgarea  were 
printed  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  niae- 
teenth  century  thi^  were  printed  then 
when  Melendez  rebuked  them,  and  half  a 
century  earlier.  But  no  school  of  poetry 
should  be  held  responsible  for  their  flat» 
ness  <»  their  extravagances.  See  Dis- 
cursos Forenses,  de  Melendes  Yaldéa, 
1821,  pp.  167,  sqq. 
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and  political  históry  of  Frahce.  The  Countess  of  Lemos, 
at  whose  house  it  met,  was  its  founder,  and  it  gradually 
ranked  among  its  members  severa!  of  the  more  culti- 
vated  nobility,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  letters, 
such  as  Luzan,  Montiano,  who  was  its  secretary,  Blas 
Nasarre,  and  Velazquez,  each  of  whom  was  known, 
either  at  that  time  or  soon  afterwards,  by  his  published 
works.® 

Except  Luzan,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  Ve- 
lazquez was  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number. 
He  was  descended  from  an  oíd  and  noble  family, 
in  the  South  of  Spain,  and  was  bom  in  1722  ;  ®'*^'*®*- 
but,  from  his  position  in  society,  he  passed  most  of 
his  life  at  court.  There  he  became  involved  in  the  polit- 
ical troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  he  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  from 
1T66  to  lt72,  and  died  of  apoplexy  the  same  year  he  was 
released. 

Velazquez  was  a  man  of  talent  and  industry,  rather 
than  a  man  of  genius.  He  was  a  member  not  only  of  the 
principal  Spanish  academies,  but  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  wrote  several 
works  of  learning  relating  to  the  literature  and  antiquities 
of  his  country.  The  only  one  of  them  now  much  valued 
was  published  in  1764,  under  the  title  of  "  Sources  of  Cas- 
tilian  Poetry/'  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  a  history,  coming 
down  to  his  own  times,  or  near  to  them.  It  is  a  slight 
work,  confused  in  its  arrangement,  and  too  short  to  de- 
velop  its  subject  satisfactorily  ;  but  it  is  written  in  a 
plain  style,  and  occasionally  shows  acuteness  in  its  criti- 
cism  of  individual  aüthors.  Its  chief  fault  is,  that  it  is 
devoted  to  the  French  school  and  is  an  attempt  to  carry 
out,  by  means  of  an  historical  discussion,  the  doctrines 
laid  down  nearly  twenty  years  before  by  Luzan,  in  his 
theory  of  poetical  composition.* 

8  Luzan,  Arte  Poética,  ed.  1789,  Tom.  I.  a  Germán  translation  of  it  in  1769,  with 
pp.  xix.,  etc.  copiouB  and  valuable  notes,  which  m(»e 

9  Luis  Joseph  Velazquez,  **  Orígenes  de  than  double,  not  only  the  size  of  the  origi- 
la  Poesía  Castellana,"  Málaga,  1754,  4to,  nal  work,  but  its  worth.  The  Life  of  Ve- 
pp.  175.  J.  A.  Dieze,  who  was  a  Professor  lazquez,  who  was  Marquis  of  Valdefloreg, 
at  CKittingen,  and  died  in  1785,  published  though  he  does  not  generally  allude  to  his 
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Mayans,  a  Valencian  gentlemen  of  learning,  and  an- 
Mayans  y  other  of  those  who  had  a  considerable  influence 
swcar.  Qn  Spanish  literature  at  this  peiiod,  folio wed  a 
similar  course  in  his  "  Retórica,"  which  appeared  in 
1T67,  and  is  founded  rather  on  the  philosophical  opin- 
ions  of  the  Román  rhetorícians  than  on  the  modification 
of  those  opinions  by  Boileau  and  his  foUowers.  It  is  a 
long  and  very  cumbrous  work,  less  fitted  to  the  wants  of 
the  times  than  that  of  Luzan,  and  even  more  opposed  to 
the  oíd  Castilian  spirit,  which  submitted  so  unwillingly  to 
rules  of  any  sort.  But  it  is  a  storehouse  of  curious  ex- 
tracts  from  authors  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Span- 
ish literature,  almost  always  selected  with  good  judg- 
ment,  if  not  always  skilfully  applied  to  the  matter  under 
díscussion.^^ 

To  these  works  of  Mayans,  Velazquez,  and  Luzan 
should  be  added  the  Preface  by  Nasarre  to  the  plays  of 
Cervantes,  in  1749,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  the 
authority  of  his  great  ñame  from  the  school  that  prevailed 
in  his  time,  by  showing  that  these  unsuccessful  eflforts  of 
the  author  of  '*  Don  Quixote ''  were  only  caricatures  ridi- 
culing  Lope  de  Vega ;  not  dramatic  compositions  intended 
for  serious  success  in  the  extravagant  career  which  Lope's 
versatile  genius  had  oponed  to  his  contemporaries.  But 
this  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  was  only  one  of  a  long 
series  of  efforts  made  to  discountenance  tEe  oíd  theatre, 
that  must  be  noticed  hereafter." 

title  in  hi8  printed  works,  is  to  be  found  in  u  There  was  a  severe  answer  made  at 
Sempere  y  Goarinos,  Bib.,  Tom.  YI.  p.  139.  once  to  Blas  Nasarre,  by  Don  Joseph  Car- 
io Gregorio  Mayans  y  Sisear,  who  wrote  rillo,  entitled  **  Sin  Bazon  impugnada,'* 
and  edited  a  great  many  books  in  Latin  4to,  1760,  pp.  25  ;  besides  which,  his  Pref- 
and  Spanish,  was  bom  in  1699,  and  died  ace  was  attacked  by  Don  T.  Zabaleta,  in 
in  1782.  His  Ufé  and  a  list  of  his  works  his  "  Discurso  Crítico,'*  etc.,  (4to,  1760, 
may  be  made  ont  from  the  unlted  accounts  pp.  268,)  which  is  a  general,  loóse  defence 
of  Ximeno,  Tom.  H.  p.  824,  and  Fuster,  of  Lope  and  his  school.  But  neither  was 
Tom.  II.  p.  98.  In  his  "  Retórica''  he  has  needed.  The  theory  of  Nasarre  was  too 
been  very  happy  in  taking  cholee  bits  ftrom  absurd  to  win  adherents. 
the  oíd  Cancioneros  Generales. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

8I.OW  PHOOBE8S  OF  CÜLTUBB.  —  0HABLE8  THB  THIBD  AKD  Hlft 
POLIOT.  —  ISLA.  —  HI8  FRIAH  OBHUND.  —  HIS  OIOBRO.  —  HI8  GIL 
BLAS.  —  BFFORTS  TO  BE8TORB  THB  OLD  8CHOOL  OF  POBTRY. — 
HUERTA.  —  SEDAÑO.  —  SÁNCHEZ.  —  SARMIENTO.  —  BFFORTS  TO  IN- 
TRODUCE THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL.  —  MORATIN  THE  ELDER  AND  Hlft 
CLUB. —  CADAHALSO,  TRIARTE,  SAMANIEGO,  ARROTAL,  MONTENGON, 
SALAS,  MERAS,  NOROÑA. 

Thb  reign  of  Ferdinand   the    Sixth,  which  had  been 
marked  with  little  political  energy  duríng  its  continuance, 
was  saddened,  at  its  cióse,  by  the  death  of  the  monarch 
from  gríef  at  the  loss  of  his  queeo.     But  it  had  not  been 
without  beneficial  influences  on  the  country.     A 
wise  economy  had  been  introduced,  for  the  first  gi^  of 
time  since  the  discovery  of  America,  into  the  ^"^'*^' 
administratíon  of  the  state ;  the  abused  powers  of  the 
Church  had  been  diminished  by  a  concordai^  with  the  Pope ; 
the  progress  of  knowledge  had  been  furthered ;  and  Fa- 
ther  Feyjoó,  vigorous,  though  oíd,  was  still  permitted,  if 
not  encouraged,  to  go  on  with  his  great  task,  and  créate 
a  school  that  should  rest  on  the  broad  principies  of  phi- 
losophy  recognized  in  England  and  in  Franco. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  such  general  state- 
ments.  Spain,  notwithstanding  half  a  century  of  advance- 
ment,  was  still  deplorably  behind  the  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe  in  that  intellectual  cultivation,  without 
which  no  nation  in  modern  times  can  be  prosperous, 
strong,  or  honored.  *'  The  re  is  not,''  says  the  Marquis 
of  Enseñada,  in  a  report  made  as  minister  of  state  to  the 
Kng,  — ''  there  is  not  a  professorship  of  public  law,  of 
experimental  science,  of  anatomy,  or  of  botany,  in  the 
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kingdom.  We  have  no  exact  geographical  maps  of  the 
country  or  its  provinces,  ñor  anybody  who  can  make 
them  ;  so  that  we  depend  on  the  very  imperfect  maps  we 
receive  from  Franca  and  Holland,  and  are  shamefully 
ignorant  of  the  true  relations  and  distances  of  our  own 
towns.''  * 

ünder  these  circumstances,  the  accession  of  a  prince 
like  Charles  the  Third  was  eminently  fortúnate 

"  ^^  '  for  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
discernment,  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  character,  but  one 
whom  political  connections  had  placed  early  on  the  throne 
of  Naples,  where,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
he  had  done  much  to  restore  the  dignity  of  a  decayed 
monarchy,  and  had  learned  much  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  outside  of  the  Pyrenees.  When,  therefore,  the 
death  of  his  half-brother  called  him  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
he  carne  with  a  kind  and  degree  of  experíence  in  affairs 
which  fitted  him  well  for  his  duties  in  the  more  important 
and  more  unfortunate  kingdom,  whose  destinies  he  was 
to  control  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Happily,  he 
«eems  to  have  comprehended  his  position  from  the  first, 
and  to  have  understood  that  he  was  called  to  a  great 
work  of  reform  and  regeneration,  where  his  chief  contest 
was  to  be  with  ecclesiastical  abuses. 

In  some  respects  he  was  successfiíl.  His  minister». 
Roda,  Florida-Blanca,  Aranda,  and  Campomanes,  were 
men  of  ability.  By  their  suggestions  and  assistance,  he 
abridged  the  Papal  power  so  far,  that  no  rescript  or  edict 
fVom  Rome  could  have  forcé  in  Spain   without  the  ex- 

1  Tapia,  Historia,  Tom.  IV.  c.  15.  lation,  from  Muratori,  of  an  essay,  with 

Many  of  the  best  materíals  for  the  state  additions,  which  he  piinted  at  Madrid,  in 

of  culture  in  Spain,  during  the  reign  dt  1782,  in  12mo,  with  the  tiUe,  "Sobre  el 

Charlea  III.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Bibli-  Buen  Gusto,"  and  w^iich  he  accompanied 

oteca  de  los  Mejcnrcs  Escritores  del  Bey-  by  an  original  tract,  "  Sobre  el  Buen  Qusto 

nado  de  Carlos  III.,  por  Juan  Sempere  y  actual  de  los  Españoles  en  la  Literatura,'' 

Guarínos,"  Madrid,  1786-89,  6  tom.,  8yo.  — the  last  being  afterwards  preflxed,  with 

When  the  author  published  it,    he  was  alterations,  to  his  "Biblioteca.*'    He  was 

abont  thlrty-flve  years  oíd,  having  been  a  diligent  and  usefbl  writer,  and  died,  I  be- 

bom  in  1764  *,  but  he  was  afterwards  much  Heve,  in  1824.    A  small  volume,  containing 

more  distinguished  as  a  political  writer,  notices  of  his  life  to  the  time  when  it  ap- 

by  his  "  Observaciones  sobre  las  Cortes,"  peared,  probably  derived  from  materíals 

(1810,)  his  "  Historia  de  las  Cortes,"  (1816,)  fürnished  by  himself,  was  prínted  at  Ma- 

and  other  lalK)r8  of  the  same  kind.    His  drid,  by  Amaríta,  in  1821, 12mo. 
first  acknowledged  work  was  a  free  t 
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pressed  assent  of  the  throne ;  he  restrained  the  Inquisi- 
tion  from  exercising  any  autbority  whatever,  except  in 
cases  of  obstínate  heresy  or  apostasy ;  he  forbade  the 
oondemnatioD  of  any  book,  till  its  author,  or  those  inter- 
ested  in  ít,  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  its 
defence  ;  and,  fínally,  deeming  the  Jesuits  the  most  active 
opponents  of  the  reforms  he  endeavored  to  introduce,  he, 
in  one  day,  éxpelled  their  whole  body  from  bis  domin- 
ions  all  over  the  world,  breaking  up  their  schools,  and 
confiscating  their  great  revenues.^  At  the  same  time,  ho 
caused  improved  plans  of  atudy  to  be  suggested  ;  he 
made  arrangements  for  popular  education,  such  as  were 
before  unknown  in  Spain ;  and  he  raised  the  tone  of 
instruction  and  the  modes  of  teaching  in  the  few  higher 
institutions  over  which  he  could  lawfully  extend  bis  con- 
trol. 

But  many  abuses  were  beyond  bis  reach.  When  he 
appealed  to  the  Universities,  urging  them  to  stateofthe 
change  their  ancient  habits,  and  teach  the  truths  Univereities. 
of  the  physical  and  exact  sciences.  Salamanca  answered, 
in  1771,  "Newton  teaches  nothing  that  would  make  a 
good  logíoian  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Des- 
cartes do  not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  trutii  as  Aris- 
totle  does."  And  the  other  Universities  showed  little 
more  of  the  spirit  of  advancement. 

With  the  Inquisition  bis  success  was  far  from  being 
complete.  His  autbority  was  resisted,  as  far  as  ^he  inqui 
resistance  was  possible  ;  but  the  progress  of  *^"o°- 
intelligence  made  all  bigotry  every  year  less  active 
and  formidable;  and,  whether  it  be  an  honor  to  his 
reign,  or  whether  it  be  a  disgrace,  it  is  to  be  recorded, 
that  the  last  person  who  perished  at  the  stake  in  Spain, 
by  ecclesiastical  autbority,  was  an  unfortunate  woman, 
burnt  at  Seville  in  1781  for  a  compact  with  the  Devil.' 

ünder  the  influence  of  a  spirit  Hke  that  of  Charles 
the   Tbird,   during   a   reign    protracted    to    twenty-nine 

í  Llórente,  Hist.  de  rinqulsitlon,  Tom.  Tom.  IV.  c.  16.    Llórente,  Tom.  IV.  p.  270. 

IV.    Doblado'B  Letters,  1822,  Appendix  to  The  Marquls  de  Langle,  in  his  "  Voyage 

Letters  III.  and  VII.  d'Espagne,»»  (s.  1. 1785, 12mo,  p.  46,)  says 

«  Sempere   y   Guarinos,  Bibliot,  Tom.  the    poor  woman    burnt   at   BeviUe  was 

IV.,  Art   Planes  de  Ettudio».     Tapia,  «jeune  et  beUe.»» 
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years,  there  was  a  new  and  considerable  advancement 
progressof  ^^  whatever  tends  to  make  life  desirable,  oí 
thecountry.  which  the  country  on  all  sides  gave  token. 
The  population,  which  had  fled  or  died  away,  eeemed  to 
spríng  up  afresh  in  places  that  oppression  had  made  des- 
ert,  and  having  regaiñed  something  under  the  first  of  the 
Bourbons,  it  now,  under  the  third,  recovered  in  part  the 
numbers  it  had  lost  in  the  days  of  the  HouBe  of  Austria, 
by  wars  all  over  the  world,  by  emigration,  by  the  perse- 
cution  of  the  Jews  and  the  expulsión  of  the  Moriscos,  by 
bad  legislation,  and  by  the  cruel  spirit  of  religious  intol- 
erance.  The  revenues  in  the  same  period  were  increased 
threefold,  without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  country  seemed  to  be  brought  from  a  state  of 
absoluto  bankruptcy  to  one  of  comparativo  ease  and 
prosperíty.  It  was  certain,  therefore,  that  Spain  was 
not  falling  to  ruin,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second.* 

But  all  intcllectual  cultivation  is  slow  of  growth,  and 
all  intellectual  reform  still  slower.  The  life  and  health 
infused  into  the  country  were,  no  doubt,  felt  in  every  part 
of  its  physical  system,  reviving  and  renewing  the  powers 
that  had  been  so  long  wasted  away,  and  that  at  one 
period  had  seemed  near  to  speedy  dissolution.  But  it 
was  obvious,  that  much  time  must  still  elapso  before 
such  healthful  circulations  could  reach  the  national  cul- 
ture generally,  and  a  still  longer  time  before  they  could 
revive  that  elegant  literature,  which  is  the  bright,  con- 
summate  flower  of  all  true  civilization.  Yet  light  was 
beginning  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  dawn,  if  it  was  nothing 
more. 

The  first  striking  effect  produced  by  this  movemenl  in 

the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third 

was  one  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 

w^^it      nation,  then  resisting  the  ecclesiastical  abuses 

*"^  that  had  so  long  oppressed  it.     It  was  an  attack 


«  Tapia,  Tom.  IV.,  pp.  124,  etc.    When  it  counted  but  seven  milltons  and  a  balf; 

the  Emperor  Charles  V.  carne  to  the  throne,  a  monstroos  falling  off,  if  we  conslder  the 

Spain  counted  ten  and  a  half  miUiong  of  advancement  of  the  rest  of  Eorope  durtng 

Bools }  at  the  time  of  the  peaoe  of  Utrecht,  the  same  period. 
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on  the  style  of  popular  preaching,  which,  originally  cor- 
rupted  by  Paravicino,  the  distinguished  follower  of  Gón- 
gora,  had  been  constantly  falling  lower  and  lower,  until, 
at  last  it  seemed  to  have  reached  the  lowest  point  of  deg- 
radation  and  vulgarity.  The  assailant  was  Fa- 
ther  Isla,  who  was  bornin  1703  and  died  in  1T81,  ^*"»«'^^- 
at  Bologna,  where,  being  a  Jesuit,  he  had  been  sent  as  an 
exile,  on  the  general  expulsión  of  his  Order  from  Spain.*^ 
His  earliest  published  work,  or  rather  ene  to  which  he 
contributed,  is  the  '*  Triumph  of  Youth,"  prínted  in 
1T27,  to  give  the  nation  an  account  of  a  festival,  cele- 
brated  that  year  during  eleven  days  at  Salamanca,  in 
honor  of  two  very  youthful  saints  who  had  been  Jesuits, 
and  who  had  just  been  canonized  by  Benedict  the  Thir- 
teenth ;  a  gay  tract,  fuU  of  poems,  farces,  and  accounts 
of  the  maskiugs  and  buU-fights  to  which  the  occasion  had 
given  rise,  and  coming  as  near  as  possible  to  open  satire 
of  the  whole  matter,  but  yet  with  great  adroitness  avoid* 
ing  it.® 

In  a  work  somewhat  similar,  he  afterwards  went  fur- 
thér.  It  was  a  description  of  the  proclamation  made  in 
1746,  at  Pamplona,  on  the  accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand  the  Sixth,  which  was  attended  with  such  orandede 
extravagant  and  idle  ceremonies,  that,  being  re-  ^*^*'^ 
quired  to  give  some  account  of  them  to  the  public,  he 
oould  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  his  love  of  ridicule. 
But  he  did  it  with  a  satire  so  delicate  and  so  crafty,  that 
those  who  were  its  subjects  failed  at  first  to  apprehend 
his  real  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  the  Council  of  the 
proud  capital  of  Navarre  thanked  him  for  the  honor  he 
had  done  them ;  the  Bishop  and  Archbishop  compli- 
mented  him  for  it ;  several  persons  whom  he  had  par- 
ticularly  noticed  sent  him  presents  ;  and,  when  the  irony 
began  to  be  suspected,  it  became  a  subject  of  public  con- 
troversy,  as  in  the  case  of  De  Foe's  "  Shortest  Way  with 

fi  Vida  de  J.  V.  de  Isla,  por  J.  I.  de  •  Juventad  Triunfante,  Salamanca,  1727, 

Salas,  Madrid,  1803,  12mo  *,  and  the  Life  4to.    The  other  autbor  of  this  squib  was 

by  Monlaa  prefLxed  to  the  very  good  so-  Father    Losada.     Letter   of  Isla  to  his 

leetions  from  his  works  contained  in  the  sister,  dated  21  Oct.,  178L 
Biblioteca   de    Autores   Españf^es,  Tom. 
XV.,  18W. 
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tho  Dissenters/'  whether  the  praise  bestowed  were  in  jest 
or  in  earnest ;  —  Isla  all  the  time  defending  himself  with 
admirable  ingenuity  and  wit,  as  if  he  were  personally 
aggrieved  at  the  unfavorable  construction  put  upon  bis 
complimentB.  The  discussion  ended  with  his  retreat  or 
exile  from  Pamplona.' 

He  was,  however,  at  this  period  of  bis  life  occupied 
with  more  seríous  duties,  and  soon  found  among  them  a 
Hi8  Ser-  higher  mark  for  his  wit.  From  the  age  of  twen- 
mons.  ty-four  he  had  been  a  successful  preacher,  and 
continued  such  until  he  was  cruelly  expelled  from  bis 
own  country.  But  he  perceived  how  little  worthy  of  its 
great  subjects  was  the  prevaleiit  style  of  Spanish  pulpit 
oratory,  —  how  much  it  was  degraded  by  bad  taste,  by 
tricks  of  composition,  by  conceits  and  puns,  and  even  by 
a  low  buffoonery,  in  which  the  vulgar  monks,  sent  to 
preach  in  the  churches  or  in  the  public  «treets  and 
squares,  indulged  themselves  merely  to  win  applause 
from  equally  vulgar  audiences,  and  increase  the  cbntri- 
butions  they  solicited  by  arts  so  discreditable.  It  is  said 
that  at  first  Father  Isla  was  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
his  times,  which  ran  with  extraordinary  forcé,  and  that  he 
wrote,  in  gome  degree,  as  others  did.  But  he  soon  recog- 
nized  his  mistake,  and  his  numerous  published  serm'ons, 
written  between  1T29  and  1764,  are  generally  marked 
with  a  purity  and  directness  of  style  which  had  long  been 
unknown,  and  which,  though  wanting  the  ríchness  and 
fervor  of  the  exhortations  of  Luis  de  León  and  Luis  de 
Granada,  would  not  have  dishonored  the  Spanish  pulpit 
even  in  its  better  days.® 

Isla,  however,  was  not  satisfíed  with  merely  setting  a 
good  example.  He  determined  to  make  a  direct  attack 
Hi8  Pray  ^^  *^®  abuso  itself.  For  this  purpose,  he  wrote 
<*«™»dio.  ^hat  he  called  "  The  History  of  the  Famous 
Preacher,  Friar  Gerund  ; "  a  satirical  romance,  in  which 
he  describes  the  life  of  one  of  these  popular  orators,  from 


Y  Dia  Orande  de  Navarra,  2a  ed.,  M a-  1792  -  93,  6  tom.,  Svo.    Vulgar  preaching 

drid,   1746,   4to.     Semanario   Pintoresco,  in  the  streets  was  common  as  early   as 

1840,  p.  130.  1680,    when   Madame   d'Aulnoy   was    in 

8  Vid&  de  Isla,  §  3.    Sermones,  Madrid,  Spain.    Yoyage,  ed.  1693,  Tom.  U.  p.  168. 
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hÍ8  birth  in  an  obscure  village,  through  his  education  in  a 
fashionable  convent,  and  his  adventures  as  a  missionary 
about  the  country  ;  the  fiction  ending  abruptly  with  his 
preparation  to  deliver  a  course  of  sermons  in  a  city  that 
seems  intended  to  represent  Madrid.  It  is  written 
throughout  with  great  spirit ;  and  not  only  are  the 
national  manners  and  character  everywhere  present,  but 
in  the  episodes  and  in  the  occasional  sketches  Isla  has 
given  of  conventual  and  religious  life  in  his  time,  there  is 
an  air  of  reality  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  author 
drew  freely  on  the  resources  of  his  personal  experíence. 
Its  plan  resembles  slightly  that  of  "  Don  Quixote/'  but 
its  execution  reminds  us  oftener  of  Babelais  and  his  dis- 
cursive  and  redundant  reflections,  though  of  Rabelais 
without  his  coarseness.  It  is  serious,  as  becomes  th^ 
Spanish  character,  and  conceals  under  its  gravity  a  spirit 
of  sarcasm,  which,  in  other  countries,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  dignity,  but  which  in  Spain  has  been 
more  than  once  happily  united  with  it,  and  .made  more 
effective  by  the  unión. 

The  sketches  of  character  and  specimens  of  fashionable 
pulpit  oratory  given  in  the  "  Friar  Gerund ''  are  the  best 
parts  of  it,  and  are  agreeable  illustrations  for  the  literary 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century .  Of  the  preacher  whom 
the  Friar  took  for  his  model  we  have  the  following  care- 
fully  drawn  portrait :  — 

"  He  was  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  strength,  just 
about  three-and-thirty  years  oíd  ;  tall,  robust,  and  stout ; 
his  limbs  well  set  and  well  proportioned  ;  manly  in  gait, 
inclining  to  corpulence,  with  an  erect  carriage  of  his 
head,  and  the  circle  of  hair  round  his  tonsure  studiously 
and  exactly  combed  and  shaven.  His  clerical  dress  was 
always  neat,  and  fell  round  his  person  in  ampie  and  regu- 
lar folds.  His  shoes  fitted  him  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
and,  above  all,  his  silken  cap  was  adorned  with  much 
curíous  embroidery  and  a  fanciful  tassel,  —  the  work  of 
certain  female  devotees  who  were  dying  with  admiration 
of  their  favorito  preacher.  In  short,  he  had  a  very  youth- 
ñil,  gallant  look  ;  and,  adding  to  this  a  clear,  rich  voice, 
a  slight,  fashionable  iisp,  a  peculiar   grace  in  telling  a 

VOL.   III.  13  s 
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story,  a  talent  at  mimicry,  an  easy  action,  a  taking  man- 
ner,  a  high-sounding  style,  and  not  a  little  effrontery,  — 
never  forgetting  to  sprinkle  jests,  proverbe,  and  homely 
phrases  along  his  discoiirses  with  a  raost  agreeable  apt- 
ness,  —  he  won  golden  opinions  in  his  public  discourses, 
and  carried  everything  before  him  in  the  drawing-rooms 
he  frequented.'' ® 

The  style  of  eloquence  of  this  vulgar  ecclesiastical  fop, 
a  specimen  of  which  foUows,  is  no  leas  faithñilly  and 
characteristically  given  ;  and  was  taken,  as  Father  Isla 
intimates  was  his  custom,  from  a  discourse  that  had  really 
been  preached.^^ 

'*  It  was  well  known,  that  he  aJways  began  his  ser- 
mons  with  some  proverb,  some  jest,  some  pot-house  wit- 
¿icism,  or  some  strange  fragment,  which,  taken  from  its 
proper  connections  and  relations,  would  seem,  at  first 
blush,  to  be  an  inconsequence,  a  blasphemy,  or  an  im- 
piety  ;  nntil  at  last,  having  kept  his  audience  waiting  a 
moment  in  wonder,  he  finished  the  clause,  or  came  out 
with  an  explanation  which  reduced  the  whole  to  a  sort  of 
miserable  trifling.  Thus,  preaching  one  day  on  the  mys- 
tery  of  the  Trinity,  he  began  his  sermón  by  saying,  '  I 
deny  that  God  exists  a  Unity  in  essence  and  a  Trinity  in 
person/  and  then  stopped  short  for  an  instant.  The  hear- 
ers,  of  course,  looked  round  on  one  another,  scandalized, 
or,  at  least,  wondering  what  would  be  the  end  of  this  he- 
retical blasphemy.  At  length,  when  the  preacher  thought 
he  had  fairly  caught  them,  he  went  on,  '  Thus  says  the 
Ebionite,  the  Marcionite,  the  Arian,  the  Manichean,  the 
Socinian  ;  but  I  prove  it  against  them  all  from  the  Scrip- 
tures,  the  Councils,  and  the  Fathers.' 

*'  In  another  sermón,  which  was  on  the  Incarnation, 
he  began  by  crying  out,  '  Your  health,  cavaliers  I '  and,  as 
the  audience  burst  into  a  broad  laugh  at  the  free  manner 


»  "  Historia  del  Famoso  Predicador,  Fray  which  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  friend,  who  wai 

Gerundio  de  Campasas,"    Madrid,  1813,  a  parish  priest  at  Villagarcia,  where  Fa- 

4  tom.,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  307.    In  the  first  ther  Isla,  who  mentions  him  often  in  hi8 

edition,  as  well  as  in  several  other  editions,  letters,  wrote  his  Friar  Oerund. 
it  is  said  to  be  written  by  Francisco  Lobon       lo  Cartas  Familiares,   1790,   Tom.   VI. 

de  Salazar,  a  oíame  which  has  generally  p.  813. 
^een  supposed  to  be  a  fictitious  one  }  but  • 
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in  which  he  had  said  it,  he  went  on  :  '  This  is  no  joking 
matter,  however ;  for  it  was  for  your  health  and  for  mine, 
and  for  that  of  all  men,  that  Ohrist  descended  from  heaven 
and  became  incarnate  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  an  arti- 
cle  of  faith,  and  I  pro  ve  it  thus  :  '*  Propter  nos,  homi- 
nes,  et  nostram  salutem  descendit  de  coelo  et  incarnatus 
est/' '  —  whereat  they  all  remained  in  delighted  aston- 
ishjnent,  and  such  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the 
church,  that  it  wanted  little  of  breaking  out  into  open 
acclamation."  " 

The  fi  rst  vohime  of  the  *'  Friar  Gerund  ''  was  published 
in  1758,  somewhat  sooner  than  the  author  in  tended  ;  — 
those  who  were  in  the  secret  gettin^  possession  of  the 
edition  and  selling  eight  hundred  copies  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.^  Such  an  extraordinary  popularity, 
however,  proved  anything  but  a  benefit.  The  priests, 
and  especially  the  preaching  friars,  assailed  it  from  all 
quarters,  as  the  most  formidable  attack  yet  raade  in 
Spain  on  their  peculiar  craft.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  though  the  king  and  the  court  expressed  their  de- 
light  in  its  satire,  the  license  to  publish  it  further  was 
withdrawn,  its  author  was  summoned  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion,  and  his  book  was  condemned  in  1T60.  But  Isla  was 
too  strong  in  public  favor  and  in  the  respect  of  the  Jesu- 
its  to  be  personally  punished,  and  the  Friar  Gerund  was 
too  trae  and  too  widely  scattered  to  be  more  than  nomi- 
nally  suppressed." 

The  second  volume  did  not  fare  so  well.  After  the 
censure  passed  on  the  first,  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  li- 
censed,  and  so  remained  for  a  long  time  in  manuscript,  a 
forbidden  book.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  to  have  first 
appeared  in  England,  and  in  the  English  language,  in 

11  Fray  Gkrandio,  Tom.  I.  p.  809.  itself,   but  forbade   anybody  to    publish 

u  Cartas  Familiares,  Tom.  II.  p.  170.  anything  for  or  against  it.    The  appre- 

is  Vida  de  Isla,  p.  63.    Llórente,  Hist,  hension  that  it  woold  be  forbidden  was 

Tom.   n.  p.   450.    Cartas  Familiares  de  so  great,  that  the  price  of  copies  of  the 

Isla,  Tom.  n.  pp.  168,  etc.,  and  Tom.  m.  first  volóme  became  extravagant  the  mo- 

p.  213.    There  are  several  amusing  letters  ment  it  was  published.    One  was  bought 

aUout  Fray  Oerundio  in  the  second  volume  for  twenty-five  Louis  d'or,  and  an  equal 

of  the  Cartas  Familiares,  and  much  dis-  sum  was  refused   for   another.    Espagne 

enssion  about  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Littéraire    [by   Nicolás    Bricaire],   1774, 

the   edition    of    1813.     The    Inquisition  Tom.  III.  p.  315. 
(Index,  1790)  not  only  forbade  the  work 
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1ÍÍ2,  through  the  agency  of  Baretti,  to  whom  the  mann- 
Bcript  had  been  sent  after  its  author  had  been  exiled  to 
Italy.  But  an  edition  of  the  whole  work  in  Spanish  soon 
appeared  at  Bayonne,  foUowed  by  other  editioiis  in  other 
places  ;  and,  though  it  was  never  licensed  at  home  till 
1813, — and  then  only  to  be  forbidden  anew  the  next 
year,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  —  still  few 
books  have  been  better  known  all  over  Spain,  to  the  more 
intelligent  classes  of  the  Spanish  people,  than  Friar  Ge- 
rund,  from  the  day  of  its  first  publication  to  the  present 
time.  What  is  of  more  consequence,  it  was,  from  the 
first,  successful  in  its  main  purpose.  The  sobriquet  of 
Friar  Gerund  was  ^ven  at  once  to  those  who  indulged  in 
the  vulgar  style  of  preaching  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
countenance,  and  any  one  who  was  admitted  to  deserve 
the  appellation  could  no  longer  coUect  an  audience,  ex- 
,  cept  such  as  was  gathered  from  the  populace  of  the  public 
squares." 

In  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  anxieties  that  accom- 

panied  his  sudden  and  violent  expulsión  from 
8ioñ  *^h '  Spain,  in  ITGt,  Father  Isla  suffered  on  the  road  to 
the  Jeiuité.  Oorunna,  where  he  embarked,  an  attack  of  paral- 
ysis,  which  made  his  health  uncertain  for  the  remaining 
fourteen  years  of  his  life,  one  of  which  spent  in  Corsi- 
ca,  and  several  in  Bologna  and  its  neighborhood,  were  ren- 
dered  miserable  by  the  troubles  incident  to  a  state  of  war, 
or  by  personal  persecutions  and  poverty.  Still,  after  his 
death,  it  was  found  that  in  these  sad  years,  during  some 
of  which  he  subsisted  on  the  kindness  of  charitable 
friends,  he  had  not  been  idle.  Among  his  papers  was  a 
poem  in  sixteen  cantos,  containing  about  twelve  thousand 
lines  in  octave  stanzas.  It  is  called  "  Cicero,''  and  claims 
to  be  a  life  of  the  great  Román  orator.     But  it  is  no  such 

thing.     It  is  a  satire  on  the  vices  and  follies 
**°*  of  the  author's  own  time,  begun  in  Spain,  but 

14  Watt,  Bibüothcea,  art.  ítla.  Wieland,  print  "En  Campacas,  X  coita  de  los  here- 

Tentsehe  Merkar,  1778,  Tom.  ni.  p.  190.  deroi  de  Fray  Oerandio,  Ano  de  1770."    It 

Baretti*8  Proposali  for  Printing  the  Trans-  is,  of  course,  whoUy  without  the  accot- 

lation  of  Friar  Oerund,  prefixed  to  that  tomed  licenciáis  and  does  not  match  vexy 

work,  London,  1772,  2  tom.,  8vo.    I  have,  well  with  Yol.  I.,  1758. 
hoirever,  a  copy  of  Yol.  II.,  with  the  im- 
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chieñy  written  during  his  exile  in  Italy  ;  and  thongh  it 
contains  occasional  sketches  of  an  imaginary  life  of  Cice- 
ro's  mother,  they  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  as  for 
Cicero  himself,  the  poem  leaves  him  in  his  eradle,  only 
eighteen  months  oíd. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  its  satire  is  the  large  class  of 
Spanish  narrativo  poema,  of  which,  and  especially  of 
those  devoted  to  the  Uves  of  the  saints,  it  may  be  re- 
garded  as  a  sort  of  parody ;  but  its  main  purpose  is  to 
ridiculo  the  lives  of  modern  fine  ladies,  and  the  modes  of 
early  eduoation  then  prevalent.  The  whole,  however,  is 
mingled  with  inappropríate  discussions  about  Italy,  po- 
etiy,  and  a  country  life,  and  hardly  less  inappropríate 
satire  of  professed  musfcians,  theatres,  and  poets  who 
praise  one  another  ;  in  short,  with  whatever  occurred  to 
Father  Isla's  wayward  humor  as  he  was  wríting.  Prom 
intemal  evidence,  it  seems  to  have  been  read,  from  time 
to  time  as  it  was  written,  to  a  society  of  inends, — proba- 
bly  Bome  of  the  numerous  exiles  who,  like  himself,  had 
resorted  to  Bologna,  and  subsisted  there  on  the  misera- 
ble pittance  the  Spanish  govemment  promised  them,  but 
often  failed  to  pay.  For  such  a  purpose  it  was  not  ill 
adapted  by  its  clear,  flowing  style,  and  occasionally  by 
its  pungent  satire  ;  but  its  cumbrous  length  and  endless 
digressions,  often  trifling  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
render  it  quite  unfit  for  publication.  It  was,  however, 
ofíered  to  the  public  censor,  and  permission  to  print  it 
was  refused,  though  for  reasons  so  frívolous,  that  it 
seems  certain  the  real  objection  was  not  to  the  poem,  but 
to  the  author.^ 

Others  of  Father  Isla's  works  were  more  fortúnate.  Six 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  coUected  and  published,  and 
six  volumes  of  his  letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  his  sister 
and  her  husband,  and  written  in  a  very  afifectionate  and 


is  The  autograph  manoscript    of  <*  El  sor,  that  the  poem  onght  not  to  be  pub» 

Cicerón,'*  neatly  written  out  in  210  folio  lished  ;  and  by  an  answer  to  that  opinión  { 

pages,  double  columna,  with  the  corree-  — the  last  two  being  anonymoua.    These 

tions  of  tht  author  and  the  erasurea  of  the  ourious   and  valuable  manuscripts    were 

oensor,  is  in  the  Boston  Athensom.    It  procured  in  Madrid  by  E.  Weston,  Bsq^ 

is  acoompanied  by  three  autograph  letters  and  presented  by  him  to  the  lábrary  of 

of  Father  Isla ;  by  the  opinión  of  the  cen-  the  Athennom,  in  1844. 
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gay  spirit,  and  ¡n  a  very  natural  and  attractive  style. 
To  these,  at  difíerent  times,  were  added  a  few  minor 
works  of  a  trifling  character,  and  one  or  two  that  are 
religious." 

But  what  most  surprised  the  world  was  his  translation 
of  ''Gil  Blas,"  printed  at  Madrid  in- 178 Y,  claiming  the 
work,  on  which  the  fame  of  Le  Sage  must  always  princi- 
pally  rest,  as  "  stolen  from  the  Spanish,  and 
now,''  in  thé  words  of  Father  Isla's  title-pagé, 
"  restored  to  its  country  and  native  l^nguage  by 
a  Spaniard,  who  does  not  choose  to  have  his  nation  trifled 
with."  ^"^  The  external  grounds  for  this  extraordinary 
charge  are  slight.  The  first  su^gestion  occurs  in  1T62, 
and  is  made  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  "  Age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,"  declares  the  Gil  Blas  '*  to  be  entirely  taken 
from  Espiners  '  Marcos  de  Obregon.'  "  This  charge,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  true,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  result  of  personal  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
Voltaire,  who  had  himself  been  attacked  in  the  Gil  Blas, 


His  transla- 
tion of  Gil 
Blas. 


w  The  works  alluded  to  are,  — "  El 
Mercurio  General,"  (Madrid,  1784,  18mo,) 
being  extracts  from  accounts  claimed  to 
have  been  writtea  bj  Father  Isla  for  that 
journal,  in  1758,  of  the  European  events  of 
the  year,  but  not  certainly  his ;  —  "  Cartas 
de  Juan  de  la  Enzina,"  (Madrid,  1784, 
18mo,)  a  satirical  work  on  the  folHes  of 
Spanish  medicine  •,  —  "  Cartas  Familiares," 
written  bctwcen  1744  and  1781,  published 
1785  -  86,  also  in  a  second  edition,  Madrid, 
1790,  6  tom.  12mo  j  —  "  Colección  de  Pa- 
peles Crítico-Apologéticos,"  (1788,  2  tom. 
18mo,)  In  defence  of  Feyjoó  ;  —  "  Ser- 
mones," Madrid,  1792,  6  tom.  8vo  •,  — 
"  Rebusco,"  etc.,  (Madrid,  1790,  18mo,)  a 
collection  of  miscellanies,  most  of  which 
are  probably  not  by  Father  Isla  •,  —  "  Los 
Aldeanos  Críticos,"  in  defence  of  Friar 
Gerund ;  —  and  yarious  papers  in  the  Se- 
manario Erudito,  Tom.  XYI.,  XX.,  and 
XXXIV.,  and  in  the  supplementary  vol- 
ume  of  the  "  Fray  Gerundio."  A  poem, 
entitled  "Sueño  Político,"  (Madrid,  1786, 
18mo,)  on  the  accession  of  Charles  III.,  is 
also  falsely  attributed  to  him  ;  and  so  are 
**  Cartas  atrasadas  del  Parnaso,"  a  satire 
which  yet  reminds  one  sometimes  of  the 
*♦  Cicerón." 

Of  bis  translations  it  is  hardly  needful  to 


speak,  except  of  that  of  the  Gil  Blas.  It 
may  be  noted,  howeyer,  that  he  published  in 
Spanish  Fléchier's  "  Theodosit»  the  Great," 
in  1731,  and  loon  afterwards  Dochesne^s 
abridgment  of  the  History  of  Spain;  — 
both  prepared  by  him  earlier,  and  the  last 
long  a  favorite  in  the  Spanish  schools  as  a 
text-book,  not  merely  from  the  merit  of  the 
original,  butfrvm  Isla'sjudiciousadditions, 
and  from  a  summary  in  verse  which  he 
prefixed  to  the  account  of  each  period,  and 
which  the  children  leamed  by  heart 

17  "  Aventuras  de  Gil  Blas  de  Santillana, 
robadas  á  España,  adoptadas  en  Francia 
por  Mons.  Le  Sage,  restituidas  á  su  Patria 
y  á  su  Lengua  nativa,  por  un  Español 
zeloeo,  que  no  suft^  que  se  burlen  de  su 
Nación,"  Madrid,  1787,  6  tom.  8vo,  and 
often  since.  Though  in  great  poverty  him- 
self, Isla  gave  any  profit  that  might  come 
from  his  versión  of  the  Gil  Blas  to  assist  a 
poor  Spanish  knight. 

Don  Antonio  Puigblanch,  a  whimsical 
but  learned  Catalán,  prepared  a  translation 
of  Gil  Blas,  with  a  Preface  to  prove  Le  Sage 
its  author,  and,  as  he  says,  announced  it 
for  publication  ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  never 
printed.  See  his  strange  "  Opúsculos  Gra- 
mático-Satirices," Londres,  s.  a.  Tom.  II. 
pp.  372,  378. 
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and  who  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  heard  that  Le  Sage 
was  indebted  to  Espinel.  Afterwards,  similar  declara- 
tions  are  made  in  two  or  three  books  of  no  authoríty,  and 
especially  in  a  Biographical  Dictionarj  printed  at  Amster- 
dara  in  17T1.     But  this  is  all. 

Roused  by  such  suggestions,  however,  Father  Isla 
amused  himself  with  making  a  translation  of  Gil  ci^ims  of 
Blas,  adding  to  it  a  long  and  not  successful  con-  ^g®^^ 
tinuation,"  and  declaring,  without  ceremony  or  ©rigin. 
proof,  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  Andalusian  advócate, 
who  gave  his  manuscript  to  Le  Sage,  when  Le  Sage  was 
in  Spain,  either  as  a  secretary  of  the  French  embassy,  or  as 
a  friend  of  the  French  ambassador.  But  all  this  seems  to 
be  without  any  foundation,  for  the  manuscript  has  never 
been  produced  ;  the  advócate  has  never  been  named  ;  and 
Le  Sage  was  never  in  Spain.  Still,  the  Spanish  claim 
has  not  been  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  Llórente,  in 
two  ingenious  and  learned  works  on  the  subject,  one  in 
French  and  the  other  in  Spanish,  but  both  prínted  in 
1822,  reasserts  it,  with  great  earnestness,  resting  his 
proofs  on  internal  evidence,  and  insisting  that  Gil  Blas  is 
certainly  of  Spanish  origin,  and  that  it  is  probably  the 
work*,  not  indeed  of  Father  Islá's  Andalusian  advócate, 
but  of  Solís,  the  historian  ;  —  a  suggestion  for  which 
Llórente  produces  no  better  reason,  than  that  nobody  else 
of  the  period  to  which  he  assigns  the  Gil  Blas  was  able, 
in  his  judgment,  to  write  such  a  romance.^' 

M  This  continaatioD,  however,  was  trans-  originally  written."    But  üie  whole  is  a 

lated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Canon  Qiulio  worthless  fictioa,  title-page  and  all,  thougfa 

Monti,  a  Bolognese,  who  died  in  1747,  and  the  attempt  to  make  out  for  Gil  Blas  a 

whose  Gil  Blas  was  published,  I  believe,  at  olear  and  noble  genealogy  on  the  side  of 

Venice  the  same  year.    Another  continua-  his  mother  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  truly 

tion   of  Gil  Blas,  less  happy  even  than  Spanish  fancy.    (See  Libros  III.  y  IV.) 

this  of  Monti,  appeared,  in  2  toiíf.,  8vo,  at  The  story  is  unfinished. 
Madrid,  in  1792,  entitled  »' Genealogía  de       "  Voltaire,  CEuvres,  ed.  Beaumarchais, 

Gil  Blas,  Continuación  de  la  Vida  de  este  Tom.  XX.  p.  156.   Le  Sage,  CEuvres,  Paris, 

famoso  Sujeto,  por  su  Hijo  Don  Alfonso  1810,  Svo,  Tom.  I.  p.  xxxix.,  where  Vol- 

Blas  de  Liria."    Its  author  was  Don  Ber-  taire  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by  Le 

nardo  Maria  de  Calzada,  a  person  who,  a  Sage,  in  one  of  his  dramas  )  besides  which 

little  earlier,  had  translated  much  from  the  it  is  supposed  Le  Sage  ridiculed  him  under 

French.    (Sempere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  VI.  the  ñame  of  Triaquero,  in  Gil  Blas,  Lib.  X. 

p.  231.)    This  work,  too,  the  author  de-  c.  5.    But  the  most  important  and  curious 

clared  to  be  a  translation,  and,  like  Isla,  discussion  concerning  the   authorship  of 

set  forth  on  his  title-page  that  it  was  **  re-  Gil  Blas  is  the  one  that  was  carried  on, 

stored  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  between  1818  and  1822,  by  Franjéis  de 
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But  tbere  is  a  ready  answer  to  all  snch  merely  conjec- 
tural  criticism.  Le  Sage  proceeded,  as  an  author  in  ro- 
mantic  fiction,  just  as  he  had  done  when  he  wrote  for  tbe 
public  theatre ;  and  the  results  at  which  he  arrived  in  both 
cases  are  remarkably  similar.  In  the  drama,  he  began 
with  translations  and  imitations  írom  the  Spanish,  sucb  as 
his  "  Point  of  Honor,"  which  is  taken  from  Roxas,  and 
bis  "  Don  Cesar  Ursino,"  which  is  from  Calderón ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  better  understood  his  own  talent  and 
had  acquired  confídence  from  success,  he  came  out  with 
his  "  Turcaret,"  a  whoUy  original  comedy,  which  far 
Burpassed  all  he  had  before  attempted,  and  showed  how 
much  he  had  been  wasting  his  strength  as  an  imitator. 
Just  so  he  did  in  romance-wríting.  He  began  with  trans- 
lating  the  "  Don  Quixote  "  of  Avellaneda,  and  remodel- 
ling  and  enlarging  the  "  Diablo  Cojuelo  "  of  Guevara. 
But  the  "  Gil  Blas,"  the  greatest  of  all  his  works  of 
prose  fiction,  is  the  result  of  his  confirmed  strength  ;  and, 
in  its  characteristic  meríts,  is  as  much  his  own  as  the 
"Turcaret." 

On  this  point,  the  intemal  evidence  is  as  decisivo  as 
the  extemal.  The  frequent  errors  of  this  remarkable 
romance  in  Spanish  geography  and  history  show  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  the  work  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
certainly  not  of  á  Spaniard  so  well  informed  as  Solís  ;  its 
prívate  anecdotes  of  society  in  the  reigns  oí  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  prove  it  to  have  been 
almost  necessarily  written  by  a  Frenchman  ;  while,  at  the 

Nenfbhfttean  and  Antonio  de  Llórente,  the  Spanish,  entitled  **  El  Bachiller  de  Sala- 

author  of  the  History  of  the  Inqoisition.  manca,**  the  manuacript  of  which  ccuning 

It  began  with  a  memoir,  by  the  flrst,  read  into  tbe  poseession  of  Le  Sage,  he  first 

to  the  French  Aoademy,  (1818,)  and  an  plundered  trom  it  the   materials  for  hia 

edition  of  Oil  Blas,  (Paris,  1820, 8  tom.,  8yo,)  Qü  Blas,  which  he  published  in  1716  -  36, 

in  both  which  he  malntains  Le  Sage  to  be  and  theogave  the  world  the  remainder  as 

the  trae  author  of  that  romance.    To  both  the  '*  Bachelier  de  Salamanqne,**  in  1738. 

Llórente  replied  by  a  counter  memoir,  ad«  This  theory  of  Llórente  is  explained,  with 

dressed  to  the  French  Aoademy,  and  by  more  skill  than  is  shown  in  its  original 

his  "  Obeenrations   sur  Qil  Blas,**  (Paris,  framing,  by  the  late  accomplished  8ch<dar, 

1822,  8to,)  and  his  **  Observaciones  sobre  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  in  an  artiole  which  first 

Gil  Blas  **  (Madrid,    1822,    12mo)  j   two  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review, 

works  not  exactly  alike,  but  snbstantially  for  October,  1827,  when  its  author  was 

so,  and  equally  maintaining  that  Qil  Blas  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain,  and 

is  Spanish  in  its  origin,  and  probably  the  afterwards  in  his  pleasant  "  Critical  and 

work  of  Solis,  the  historian,  who,  as  Lio-  Miscellaneous  Sssays,**  published  in  Boa» 

rente  eor^jecturest  wrote   a  romance  in  ton,  1846, 12mo. 
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same  time,  the  freedom  with  which,  as  we  go  on,  we  find 
that  everything  Spanish  is  plundered,  —  now  a  tale  taken 
from  "  Marcos  de  Obregon/'  now  an  intrigue  or  a  storj 
from  a  play  of  Mendoza,  of  Roxas,  or  of  Figueroa,  — 
points  directly  to  Le  Sage's  oíd  habits,  and  to  his  prac- 
tised  skill  in  turning  to  account  everything  that  he 
deemed  fitted  to  his  purpose.  The  resnlt  is,  that  he  has, 
by  the  forcé  of  his  genius,  produced  a  work  of  great  bril- 
liancy  ;  in  which,  from  his  known  familiarity  with  Spanish 
literature  and  his  nnscrupulous  use  of  it,  he  has  preserved 
the  national  character  with  such  fidelity,  that  a  Spaniard 
is  almost  always  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Gil  Blas, 
especially  now  that  he  has  it  in  the  spirited  if  not  uniform- 
ly  puré  Castilian  versión  of  Father  Isla,  could  have  been 
wrítten  by  anybody  but  one  of  his  own  countrymen.^ 

The  chief  talent  of  Father  Isla,  however,  was  in  satire, 
and  the  great  service  he  performed  for  his  country  was 
that  of  dríving  from  its  respectable  churches  the  low  and 
vulgar  style  of  preaching  with  which  they  had  long  been 
infested  ;  —  a  work  which  the  "Friar  Gerund"  achieved 
almost  as  completely  as  the  "  Don  Quixote ''  did  that  of 
destroying  the  insane  passion  for  books  of  chivalry  which 
prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

»  « Le  Point  d'Honnear  ♦♦  is  from  "  No  from  the  play  of  Bozas,   "  CasaMe  por 

hay  Amigo  para  Amigo,"  which  is  the  Vengarse ;  *>  —  the    story  ot  Aurora  de 

flrst  play  in  the  Comedias  de  fioxas,  1680  ;  Ouzman  in  Qil  Blas  (Lib.  IV.  o.  6  and  6)  is 

—  and  í»Don  Cesar  Ursin"  is  from  "  Peor  from  "Todo  es  enredos  Amor,"  by  Diego 

estaque^  estaba,"  in  Calderón,  Comedias,  de  Córdoba  y  Figueroa ;  —  andsoon.    See 

1763,  Tom.  III.    The  errors  of  Qil  Blas  in  Tieck's  Forrtde  to  his  translation  of  Mar- 

Spanish  geography  and  history  are  con-  eos  de  Obregon  (1827) }  Adolfo  de  Castro's 

«tan^  pointed  out  by  Llórente  as  blunders  Poesías  de  Calderón  y  Plagios  de  Le  Sage 

of  Le  Sage  in  the  careless  use  of  his  origi-  (Cádiz,  1845,  18mo,  a  curious  little  pam- 

nal  *,   while,  on  the  other  hand,    Fr.  de  phlet) ;  and  the  fourth  book  of  the  same 

Neufch&teau  points   out  its   allusions  to  author's  "Conde    Duque   de    Olivares" 

Parisian  society  in  the  time  of  Le  Sage.  (Cádiz,  1846,  8yo).    In  his  "Bachelier  dQ 

But  of  his  free  use  of  Spanish  fictions,  Salamanque,"  Le  Sage  goes  one  step  fiír- 

which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  the  ther.    On  the  title-page  of  this  romance, 

proof  is  abundant.    I  have  already  no-  flrst   printed  three  years  after   the   lasfc 

ticed,  wben  speaking  of  Espinel,  (ante,  voliune  of  Gil  Blas  appeared,  he  says  ex- 

pp.  106  >  108,)  how  much  Le  Sage  took  from  pressly,  that  "  it  is  translated  from  a  Span- 

"  Marcos  de  Obregon } "  but,  besides  this,  ish   manuscript,"   and  yet   the  story  o' 

the  adventures  of  Don  Bafael  with  the  Doña  Cintia  de  la  Carrera,  in  the  flf^ 

Seigneur  de  Hoyadas  in  Gil  Blas  (Lib.  V.  fourth  and  flfty-fifth  chapters,  is  taken 

c.  1)  are  taken  from  "  Los  Empeños  del  from  Moreto^s  "  Desden  con  el  Desden  } " 

Mentir"  of  Mendoza    (Fénix  Castellano,  a  play  as  well  known  as  any  in  Spanish 

1690,  p.  254) ;  — the  story  of  the  Mariage  literature  ;  — so  bold  and  careless  was  ho 

de  Vengeance  in  Gil  Blas  (Lib.  IV.  c.  4)  is  in  his  Uterary  larcenies. 
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But,  meanwhile,  other  attempts  were  making  in  other 
directions  to  revive  the  literature  of  the  country  ;  some 
by  restoring  a  taste  for  the  oíd  national  poetry,  Bome  by 
attempting  to  accommodate  everything  to  the  French 
doctrines  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  some 
by  an  ill-defined,  and  often  perhaps  unconscious,  struggle 
to  unite  the  two  opinions,  and  to  form  a  school  whose 
character  should  be  unlike  that  of  either,  and  yet  in  ad- 
vance  of  both. 

In  the  direction  of  the  earlier  national  poetry  little  was 
done  by  original  efForts,  but  something  was  attempted  in 
other  ways.     Huerta,  a  fierce,  but  inconsistent, 
.  ^  adversary  of  the   French   innovations,    printed, 

in  lTt8,  a  volume  of  poems  almost  entirely  in  the  oíd 
manner  ;  but  it  was  too  much  marked  with  the  bad  taste 
of  the  preceding  century  to  enjoy  even  a  temporary  suc- 
cess,  and  its  author,  therefore,  could  boast  of  no  follower 
of  any  note  in  a  path  which  was  constantly  less  and  less 
trodden.21 

On  the  other  hand,  more  was  done  with  efíect  to  recall 
the  memory  of  the  oíd  masters  themselves.     Ló- 
pez de  Sedaño,  between   1768  and   17 7 8,  pub- 
lished  his  '*  Spanish  Pamassus,"  in  nine  volumes  ;  a  work 
which,  though  ill  digested  and  not  always  showing  good 
taste  in  its  selections  and  criticisms,  is  still  a  rich  mine 
of  the  poetry  of  the  country  in  its  best  days,  and  con- 
tains  important  materíals  for  the  history  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture  from  the  period  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  ^ 
*°°  Sánchez  went  further  back,  and  in  17T9  offered 

n  '*  Poesías  de  Don  Ylcente  Garda  de  la  O  tom.,  12mo)  was  the  subject  of  a  good 

Huerta,''    Madrid,    1778,   12mo,   and   a  deal  of  critictsm  soon  after  it  appeared. 

second  edttion,  1780  *,  openlng,  as  its  prin-  l^e  club  of  the    eider  Morattn  —  to   be 

cipal  claim   to  notice,  with  the  **  Endy-  noticed  immedlately  —  was  much  dissatis- 

mion,"  a  short  heroic  poem,  first  published  fied  with  it  (Obras  Pústumas  de  N.  V. 

separately  in  1766,  in  4to,  but  very  feeble  Moratln,  Londres,  1826, 12mo,  p.  xxv.) ;  — 

and   commonplace.     **  La  Perromachia,"  Triarte  in  1778  printed  a  dialogue  on  it, 

a  mock-heroic  on  the  loves  and  quarrels  of  <*  Donde  las  dan  las  toman,''  füU  of  se- 

sundry  dogs,  by  Francisco  Nieto  Molina,  yerlty  (Obras,  1806,  Tom.  VI.)  }  —  and  in 

(Madrid,  1766,  12mo,)  is  too  poor  to  de  1786  Sedaño  replied,   under  the  ñame  tít 

senre  notice,  though  it  is  an  attempt  to  Juan  Maria  Chavero  y  Eslava  de  Ronda, 

gire  greatercurrencyto  the  earlier  national  in  four  yolumes,  12mo,  published  at  Má- 

yeney  — the  redondillas.  laga,  and  called  the  **  Coloquios  de  Bb- 

»  J.  J.  Lopes  de   Sedano's  *' Parnaso  pina." 
Español"    (Madrid,    Sancha,    1768-78, 
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to  hÍ8  countrymen,  for  the  first  time,  the  greater  legend- 
ary  treasures  of  their  heroic  ages,  beginning  with  the 
noble  oíd  poem  of  the  Cid,  but  unhappily  leaving  incom- 
plete  a  task  for  which  hé  had  proved  himself  so  well  fítted 
by  his  learning  and  zeal,  if  not  by  his  acuteness.^ 
And  finally,  Sarmiento,  a  friend  of  Feyjoó,  and 
ene  of  his  ablest  public  defenders,  undertook  an  elabórate 
history  of  Spanish  poetry,  which  contains  important  dis- 
cussions  relating  to  the  period  embraced  by  the  inquines 
of  Sánchez,  but  which  was  broken  off  by  the  death  of  its 
venerable  author  in  17 72,  and  remained  unpublished  till 
three  years  later.^  TheSe  three  works,  though  they 
excited  too  little  attention  at  first,  were  still  works  of 
importance,  and  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  a  bet- 
ter  state  of  things  since. 

The  doctrines  of  the  French  school,  somewhat  modi- 
fied,  perhaps,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  eider  Spanish 
literature,  but  still  substantially  unchanged,  found  foUow- 
ers  more  numerous  and  active.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Third,  Moratin  the  eider,  a  gentleman  of  an 
oíd  Biscayan  family,  who  was  bom  in  1T3T,  and  Moratin  the 
died  in  1780,  succeeded,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  «*^^- 
inheritance  of  Luzan's  opinions,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  reform  of  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Montiano,  who  had  himself  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce classical  tragedy  npon  the  Spanish  stage,  and  who 
had,  probably,  some  share  in  forming  the  literary  charac- 
ter  of  the  young  poet.  But  the  court,  as  usual,  was  an 
element  in  the  movement.  Moratin  was  received  with 
flattering  regard  by  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  the 
head  of  the  great  house  of  the  Guzmans  ;  by  the  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  long  ambassador  in  Francé  ;  by  Aranda,  the  wise 

«  T.  A.  Sánchez  (born  1782,  died  1798)  "Teatro  Crítico  j "  and  some  of  his  tracta 

published  his  "  Poesías  Anteriores  al  Siglo  are  to  be  fbund  in  the  Semanario  Erudito, 

XV.»»  at  Madrid,  in  4  tom.,  8to,  1779  -  90,  Tom.  V.,  VI.,  XIX.,  and  XX.    His  "  His- 

but  printed  very  little  else.  toria  de  la  Poesía,'»  printed  as  the  first 

24  Martin  Sarmiento,  "Memorias  para  volume    of  his   Works,  which   were   not 

la  Historia  de  la  Poesía  y  Poetas  Espa-  farther  contínued,  is  the  more  valoable 

ñoles,'»  Madrid,  1776, 4to.    He  was  born  in  becanse,  mamg  his  inquiries  quite  inde- 

1692,  and  wrote  a  great  deal,  but  pub-  pendentlj  of  Sánchez,  he  often  comes  to 

lished  little.    His  defence  of  his  master,  the  same  results. 
Feyjoó,  (1732,)   generally   goes  with  the 
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minister  of  state,  who  rarely  forgot  the  canse  of  intel- 
lectual  culturo  ;  and  by  the  Infante  Don  Gabriel  de  Bour- 
bon,  the  accomplished  translator  of  Sallust ;  and  each  of 
these  persons  was  thus  able,  through  Moratín,  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  state  of  letters  in  Spain.^ 

His  first  public  efíbrt  of  any  consequence,  except  a 
drama  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  was  his  "  Poeta/' 
which  appeared  in  lt64.  It  consists  entirely  of  his  own 
shorter  poems,  and  is  among  the  many  proofs  how  small 
was  the  interest  then  felt  in  literature,  since,  though  the 
whole  collection  filis  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  publish  it  in  ten  successive  num- 
bers,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  circu- 
lated  and  read.^  This  watf  folio wed,  the  next  year,  by 
the  "  Diana,"  a  short  didactic  poem,  in  six  books,  on  the 
Ohase,  and  subsequently  by  a  narrativo  poem  on  the  De- 
struction  of  his  Ships  by  Cortés,  to  which  if  we  add  a 
volume  published  by  the  piety  of  his  son  in  1821,  and 
containing,  with  a  modest  and  beautiful  life  of  their  au- 
thor,  a  collection  of  poems,  most  of  which  had  not  before 
been  published,  we  shall  have  all  of  the  eider  Moratin 
that  can  now  interest  us. 

Its  valué  is  not  great ;  and  yet  portions  of  it  are  not 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  "Epic  Canto,''  as  he 
calis  it,  on  the  bold  adventure  of  Cortés  in  buming  his 


«  Whether  the  Inftmte  Don  Gabriel  can  tes,  por  Doña  Maria  Joeefk  de  Céspedes  " 

fáirly  claim  the  authorship  of  the  note»  (1786,  pp.  14) — is  a  sátiro  on  the  rost, 

to  the  translation  of  Sallust,  of  which  a  setting  forth  that  Apollo  had  sent  a  plague 

magniflcent  editlon  was  printed  by  BMura,  of  rats — descendants  of  the  ridiculua  mut 

in  fblio,  in  1772,  is  uncertaln ;  for  he  was  of  Horaoe  —  to  eat  them  all  up.    Moratin 

onlytwenty  years  oíd  when  it  appeared,  the  younger,  also,  in  his  "Derrota  de  los 

and  he  had  for  his  tutor  the  leamcd  Peres  Pedantes,"  (1789,  pp.  46  -  60)  makes  him- 

Bayer.    But  he  was  a  prince  of-  various  self  merry  with  these  potmitaa^  as  he  calis 

elegant  accomplisbments  and  decided  lit-  them,  which  wero  chiefly  what  we  denomi- 

erary  tastes,  so  that  his  death,  in  1788,  nate    "Occasional   Poems."    A    century 

was  a  misfortune  to  Spaln,  heavily  félt  earlier  all  these  trifles  would  have  come 

through  the  reign  of  his  eider  brother,  out  in  quarto  )  but  the  whole  literature  of 

which  began  the  same  year.  the  country  was  shrunk  and  dwarfed  to 

»  There  wero  great  numbers  of  poetical  the  same  proportions.    Indeed,  in  the  first 

pamphlets,  in  18mo,  published  in  Madrid  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry  eyen  tbeta 

during  the  reign  of  Charles  m.,  — neariy  poor,  stanred  litUe  tracts  wero  rare,  while 

aU  worthless.    X  haré  tort^^tnt  fifty  such,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  they  gradnally 

including  most  of  the  works  of  Moratin  swelled  to  be  small  volnmes  in  duodécimo 

the  eider,  several  by  Gregorio  Salas,  etc.  ?  or  octavo, 
but  one  of  them  —  **  El  Parto  de  los  Mon- 
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ships,  is  the  noblest  poem  of  its  class  produced  in  Spain 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  gives  more  pleasure 
tíian  most  of  the  historíoal  epics  that  preceded  it  in  snch 
large  numbers.''  Some  of  his  shorter  pieces,  like  his  bai- 
lada on  Moorish  subjects,  and  an  ode  to  a  champion  in  the 
bull-fights,  —  which  Moratin  constantly  írequented,  and 
of  which  he  printed  a  pleasant  historícal  sketch,  —  are 
full  of  epirit.  All  he  wrote,  indeed,  is  marked  by  purity 
and  exactness  of  langaage  and  harmony  of  versifícation  ; 
showing  that,  though,  as  we  are  told,  he  possessed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  an  improvisator,  he 
yet  composed  carefiílly  and  fínished  with  patience.  But 
his  chief  success  was  as  a  public  teacher  ;  laboríng  faith- 
fully  in  the  chair  of  the  Imperial  College,  where  he  took 
the  place  of  his  friend  Ayala,  and  reboking  the  bad 
taste  of  his  times  by  the  strength  of  his  own  modest 
example.^® 

Moratin  was  an  amiable  man,  and  gathered  the  men  of 
letters  of  the  Spanish  capital  in  a  friendly  circle  about 
him.  They  met  in  one  of  the  better  class  of  Thcciubat 
taverns,  —  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian,  —  where  ¿^g^'gj. 
they  maintained  a  club-room  that  was  always  bastiaa. 
open  and  ready  to  receive  them.     Ayala,  the  tragic  wrít- 

sr  The  "  Naves  de  Cortés,"  as  pablished       ^  Besides  the  poems  noted  in  the  texl, 

by  the  younger  Moratin  in  1786,  (ISmo,  I  have,  by  Moratin  the  eider,  an  Ode  oa 

pp.  67,)  after  his  father*s  death,  is  to  be  accoant  or  an  act  of  mercy  and  pardon  by 

preferred  to  the  one  he  published  at  Bar-  Charles  III.,  in  1762,  and  the  *'  Égloga  & 

oelona,  in  1821,  in  which  he  made  changes,  Yelasoo  y  OonuJeB,**  printed  on  oocasion 

wtiich  do  not  add  to  its  merit,  and  cannot  of   their  portraite   being   placed   in  the 

be  Jostifled.    It  was  written  for  a  prise  Academy,  in  1770  -,  both  of  little  conse- 

ofléred  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  in  1777,  quence,  but  not,  I  believe,  notioed  else- 

—  the  flrst  of  the  kind  ever  offered  by  that  where.     Hit    "  Obras    Postumas  "   were 

.body.    Fran.  Gregorio  de  Salas  wrote,  also,  printed  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  4to,  and 

on  the  same  occasion  and  subject,  bnt  did  reprinted  at  LcHidon,  in  1826,  12mo.    Mo- 

not  send  in  his  essay  for  the  competition.  ratinas  "  Carta  Sobre  Las  Fiestas  de  Toros,'* 

(Poesías,  1797,  Tom.  I.  pp.  288,  298,  etc.)  (Madrid,  '1777,  12mo,)  which  is  a  slight 

The  priae  in  question  was  obtained  by  Don  inrose  tráot,  is  intended  to  prove  histori- 

Joeef  María  Vaca  de  Qnxman,  whose  poem,  cally  that  the  amosement  of  boll-fighting 

in  sixty  octave    stansas,   was   pablished  is  Spanish  in  its  origin  and  character }  — 

withont  a  date,  and  entitled,  "  Las  Naves  a  point  conceming  which  those  who  have 

de  Cortes  destraidas.  Canto  Premiado,"  ec,  read  the  Chronicles  of  Mnntaner  and  the 

Madrid,  4to,  pp.  21.    Neither  his  poem,  Cid  can  have  little  doubt     Moratin  had  the 

however,  ñor  that  of  Salas,  is  to  be  com-  power  of  improvisating  with  great  effect. 

pared  to  the  one  by  Moratin,  which  was.  Obras,  1825,  pp.  xxxiv.  -  xxxiz.    Most  <^ 

no  doubt,  published  by  his  son  to  show  his  works  are  collected  in  the  second  vol- 

how  truly  it  deserved  the  honor  it  yet  ume  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espa 

faned  to  obtain.  ñoles,  1846. 
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er  ;  Cerda,  the  literary  antiquarian  ;  Rios,  who  wrote  the 
analysis  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  prefixed  to  the  magDÍficent 
edition  of  the  Academy  ;  Ortega,  the  botanist  and  schol- 
ar ;  Pizzi,  the  Professor  of  Arabio  Literature  ;  Cadahalso, 
the  poet  and  essayist ;  Muñoz,  the  historian  of  the  New 
World ;  Triarte,  the  fabulist ;  Conti,  the  Italian  translator 
of  a  collection  of  Spanish  poetry ;  ^  Signorelli,  the  author 
of  the  general  history  of  theatres  ;  and  others,  —  were 
members  of  this  pleasant  association,  and  resorted  con- 
tinually  to  its  cheerful  saloon. 

How  truly  Spanish  was  the  tone  of  their  intercourse 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  they  had  but  one  law 
to  govern  all  their  proceedings,  and  that  was,  never  to 
speak  on  any  subject  except  the  Theatre,  BuU-Fights, 
Lo  ve,  and  Poetry.  But  in  everything  they  undertook 
they  were  much  in  earnest.  They  read  their  works  to 
each  other  for  mutual,  friendly  criticism,  and  discussed 
freely  whatever  was  written  at  the  time,  and  whatever 
they  thought  would  tend  to  revive  the  decayed  spirit  of 
their  country.  They  read,  too,  and  examined  the  litera- 
ture  of  other  nations  ;  and  if  their  tendencies  were  more 
towards  the  school  of  Boileau  and  the  great  masters  of 
Italy  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  spirit  of 
their  association,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  two  of 
their  most  active  members  were  Italian  men  of  letters, 
that  the  court  had  recently  come  from  Naples,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times  much  favored  whatever  was  French, 
and  especially  the  French  theatre. '^ 

Among  the  most  interesting  members  of  this  agreeable 
society  was  José  de  Cadahalso,  a  gentleman  descended 
from  one  of  the  oíd  mountain  families  of  the 
North  of  Spain,  but  born  at  Cádiz  in  1741.  His 
education  was  conducted  from  early  youth  in  París,  but 
before  he  was  twenty  years  oíd  he  had  visited  Italy,  Ger- 
many,  England,  and  Portugal,  and  obtained  a  knowledge 

»  The  work  of  Giovanbattlsta  Conti,  in  troduction  on  the  earlier  poetry  of  Spain, 

four  volumes,  printed  at  Madrid,  1782  -  and  each  poem  is  followed  by  a  commen- 

1790,  i8  a  collection  of   Spanish  poems,  tary  ;  —  everything  being  given  in  both 

almost  entirely  in  the  Italian  manner,  be-  languages.    It  has  very  little  valué, 

ginning  with  (Jarcilasgo,  and  ending  with  ao  N.  F.  Moratin,  Obras  Postumas,  1821, 

the  Argensolas.    It  ís  preceded  by  an  in-  pp.  xxiv.  -  xxxi. 
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of  the  language  and  literature  of   each,   and  especiallys 
of   England,  sufficient  to   emancípate    him    from   many 
national  prejudices,  and  make  him  more   useful  to  the 
cause  of  letters  at  home  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been.  • 

On  his  retum  to  Spain  he  took  the  military  dress  of 
Santiago,  and  entered  the  army.  There  he  rose  rapidly, 
till  he  reached  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but,  in  all  the  difFer- 
ént  places  to  which  his  own  choice  or  the  service  of 
his  regiment  carried  him,  —  Saragossa,  Madrid,  Alcalá 
de  Henares,  and  Salamanca,  —  he  sought  occasions  to 
continué  his  earlier  pursuits,  and  succeeded  in  connecting 
himself  with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  time,  such  as 
Moratin,  Iglesias,  Triarte,  the  wise  Jovellanos,  and  the 
young  and  promising  Melendez  Valdés.  But  his  career, 
though  successful,  was  short.  He  perished  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  struck  by  a  bomb,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1782,  and  the  governor  of  the  besieged  fortress  joined 
in  the  general  sorrow  over  the  grave  of  an  honorable 
enemy  who  had  been  distinguished  alike  in  letters  and  in 
árms.'^  • 

In  1772  Cadahalso  published  his  "  Eruditos  á  la  Vio- 
leta,'' or  Fashionable  Learning,  to  which,  from  its  consid- 
erable success,  he  added  a  supplement  the  same  year. 
The  oríginal  work  is  a  pleasant  satire  on  the  superficial 
scholarship  of  his  times,  and  is  thrown  into  the  form  of 
directions  how  to  teach  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowl- 
edge  in  a  course  of  lectures  that  shall  just  fiU  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  ;  the  supplement  giving  a  few  further 
ülustrations  of  the  same  subject,  and  sorae  of  the  results 
of  such  teachings  on  the  unhappy  scholars  who  had  been 
its  victims.  This,  with  a  volume  of  poems  printed  the 
next  year,  and  containing  several  careful  translations  from 
the  ancients,  a  few  satirical  trifles  after  the  manner  of 
Quevedo,  and  a  good  many  Anacreontic  songs  and  tales 

n  Sempere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  IL  p.  21.  which   means   »*  cottage »»    or  "  shanty.»» 

Paibusqae,  Tom.  II.  p.  493.    Hifl  ñame,  Both  these  words,  however,  are  regarded 

I  believe,  was  origioally  spelt  Cadalso  ;  as  one  and  the  same,  in  the  flrst  edition 

but  as  that  is  a  recognised  word,  meaning  of  the   Bictionary  of   the   Academy,   so 

"scaffold,"  it  is  softened  in  the  recent  Ma-  that  perhaps  not  mach  is  gained  by  the 

drid  editious  of  his  Works  into  Cadahalso  ^  change. 
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in  the  manner  of  Villegas,  are  all  of  his  worke  that  were 
published  during  his  lifetime. 

But  after  his  death  there  was  found  among  his  papers  a 
collection  of  letters,  pretending  to  have  been  written  by  a 
person.connected  with  an  embassy  to  Spain  from  Moroc- 
co,  and  addressed  to  bis  fríends  at  home.  They  belong  to 
the  large  family  of  works  of  fiction,  begun  by  Marana's 
"  Turkish  Spy,"  and  are  commonly  set  down  as  imita- 
tions  of  Montesquieu's  "  Persian  Letters,"  but,  in  fact, 
show  a  nearer  relationship  with  Goldsmith's  "  Citizen  of 
the  World/'  The  whole  work,  however,  is  more  occur 
pied  with  literary  discussions  and  temporary  satire,  than 
either  of  those  just  referred  to  ;  and  therefore,  though  it 
is  written  in  a  puré  and  agreeable  style,  with  wit  and  good 
sense,  it  has  been  far  from  obtaining  a  place,  like  theirs, 
in  the  general  regard  of  the  world.  Still,  like  the  rest  of 
his  posthumous  works,  which  comprise  a  few  more  com- 
positions  in  prose  satire  and  a  few  more  poems,  the  best 
of  which  are  in  the  oíd  short  verses  always  so  popular  in 
Spain,  "  The  Moorish  Letters  "  of  Cadahalso  have  been 
often  reprínted,  and  probably  are  not  destined  to  be  for- 
gotten.'^ 

Another  member  of  the  society  founded  by  Moratin, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them,  was  Thomas 
de  Triarte,  a  gentleman  who  was  born  on  the 
^'^^^  island  of  Teneriffe  in  ITóO,  but  received  that 
part  of  his  education  which  decided  the  course  of  his  Ufe 
at  Madrid,  under  the  auspices  of  his  únele,  Don  Juan  de 
Triarte,  the  learned  head  of  the  King's  library.  The 
young  man  was  known  as  a  dramatic  wríter,  and  as  a 
translator  of  French  plays  for  the  royal  theatres,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  from  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  he  prínted  some  good  Latin  verses  on  the  birth  of 

»  Hii  t'  Eraditos  á  la  Violeta,'*  and  his  see  Sempere,  loe.  cit.    The  title  **  Bradltos 

poetry,  **  Ocios  de  mi  Juventud,"   were  &  la    Violeta**   has    sometimes   troubled 

printed  at  Madrid,  1772  and  1778,  4to,  foreigners }  —  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 

under  the  assumed  ñame  of  Joseph  Vas-  its  meaning :  **  Los  Petimetres  de  la  Lite- 

quez.    An  edition  of  his  Worics,  with  an  ratura  y  los  Eruditos  á  la  Violeta,  dos 

excellent  Life  by  Navarrete,  appeared  at  nombres  quasi    sinónimos,**   ec,    says   « 

Madrid,  in  1818,  in  8  tom.,  12mo,  and  has  satirical  tract  entitled  **  Mis  Vagatelas,  o 

been  reprinted  more  than  once  since.    For  las  Ferias  de  Madrid,**  1781, 18mo,  p.  82. 
the  contemporary  opinión  of  Cadahalso, 
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the  Infante,  afterwards  Charles  the  Fourth,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished  at  court  for  his  accomplishments  both  in  an- 
cient  and  modern  literature.  Soon  after  this  period  he 
received  a  place  under  the  government ;  and,  though  his 
employments,  both  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
in  that  of  the  Department  of  War,  were  of  an  intellectual 
nature,  still  his  time  was  much  occupied  by  them,  and 
his  oppoi-tunities  for  the  indulgence  of  a  poetical  taste 
were  much  dirainished.  Besides  this,  he  had  rivalríes 
and  troubles  with  Sedaño,  Melendez,  Fomer,  and  some 
othere  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  summoned  before 
the  Inquisition  in  1786,  as  one  tainted  with  the  new 
French  philosophy.  The  result  of  all  these  triáis  and 
interruptions  was,  that  when,  after  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred  in  1791,  his  works  were  collected  and  published, 
"  more  than  half  of  the  eight  small  volumes  through  which 
they  were  spread  was  found  to  consist  of-  translations 
and  personal  controversies  ;  the  translations  made  with 
skill,  and  the  quarrels  managed  with  spirit  and  wit, 
but  neither  of  them  important  enough  to  be  now  remem- 
bered. 

His  original  pottry  is  better.  It  is  marked  by  purity 
of  style,  regularity,  and  elegance,  but  not  by  power  or 
elevation.  The  best  of  what  is  merely  miscellaneous  is 
to  be  found  in  eleven  Epistles,  with  one  of  which,  ad- 
dressed  to  his  friend  Cadahalso,  he  dedicates  to  him  a 
translation  of  Horace^s  **  Art  of  Poetry/'  But  in  two 
departments,  where  his  natural  taste  led  him  to  labor 
with  a  decided  preference,  he  apparently  made  more 
effort  than  in  any  other,  and  had  greater  success. 

The  first  of  these  was  didactic  poetry.  His  poem  "  On 
Music  "  —  a  subject  which  he  chose  from  his  considera- 
ble proficiency  in  that  art  —  appeared  in  1780,  and  was 
soon  favorably  known^  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Italy  and 
Franco.  It  consists  of  five  books,  in  which  he  discusses 
with  philosophical  precisión  the  elements  of  music  ;  mu- 
sical expréssion  of  difiGerent  kinds,  but  especially  martial 
and  sacred  ;  the  music  of  the  theatre  ;  that  of  society  ; 
and  that  of  man  in  solitude.  The  poem  is  written  in 
the   free,  national  süvcLy  irregular,  but  flowing,  and  no 
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want  of  skill  is  shown  in  its  managemeut.  But,  as  a 
wbole,  it  has  too  little  richness  and  vigor  to  give  life  to 
the  cold  forms  of  instniction  in  which  it  is  throughout 
rigorously  cast.** 

The  other  department,  in  which  Triarte  was  more 
successful,  was  that  of  fables.  Here  he,  in  some  degree, 
struck  out  a  new  path  ;  for  he  not  only  invented  all  his 
fictions,  which  ño  other  fabnlist  in  modern  times  had  done, 
but  restricted  them  all,  in  their  moral  purpose,  to  the  cor- 
rection  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  men  of  leaming,  —  an 
application  which  had  not  before  been  thought  of.  Their 
whole  number,  including  a  few  that  are  posthumous,  is 
nearly  eighty,  above  sixty  of  which  appeared  in  1T82. 
They  are  written  with  great  care,  in  no  less  than  forty 
difíerent  measures,  and  show  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ingenuity  in  adapting  the  attribues  and  instincts  of  ani- 
máis to  the  instruction,  not  of  mankind  at  large,  as  had 
always  been  ^one  before,  but  to  that  of  a  sepárate  and 
small  class,  between  whom  and  the  inferior  creation  the 
resemblance  is  rarely  obvious.  The  task  was  certainly  a 
difficult  one.  Perhaps,  on  this  accoun¿  they  are  too  nar- 
rativo in  their  structure,  and  fail  som^hat  in  the  living 
spirit  which  distinguishes  jEsop  and  La  Fontaine,  the 
greatest  masters  of  Apologue  and  Fable.  But  their  influ- 
ence  was  so  much  needed  in  the  age  of  bad  writing  when 
they  appeared,  and  they  are  besides  so  graceful  in  their 
versification,  that  they  were  not  only  received  with  great 
favor  at  íirst,  but  have  never  lost  it  since.  Their  author's 
reputation,  in  fact,  now  rests  on  them  almost  exclu- 
sively.** 

88  As  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  poem  1798.    Sempere    v    Guarinos    (Biblioteca, 

on  Musió,  by  "Yriarte,  may  be  mentloned  Tom.  V.  pp.  1-6)  gives  an  accountof  his 

one  of  lesa  merit.  published  soon  after-  few  and    unimportant  works,  and    Cean 

wards  by  Don  Diego  Antonio  Rc^on  de  Bermudez  (Diccionario,  Tom.  IV.  p.  164) 

Silva,  "  La  Pintura,  Poema  Didáctico  en  has  a  shOrt  notice  of  his  life  *,  but  a  better 

Tres  Cantos,"  (Segoiria,  1786,  8vo,)  the  one  may  be  found  in  Stirling,  Vol.  III.  pp. 

first  canto  being  on  Design,  the  second  on  1172  - 1174. 

Composition,  and  the  third  on  Coloring,  ^  Obras  de  Thomas  de  Triarte,  Madrid, 
with  notes  and  a  defence  of  Spanish  artists.  1806,  8  tom.,  12mo.  Villanueva,  Memo- 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  Murcia,  who  in-  ria«,  Londres,  1826,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  27. 
dulged  himself  in  poetry  and  painting  as  Sempere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  VI.  p.  190. 
an  amateur,  but  whose  serious  occupations  Llórente,  Histoire,  Tom.  II.  p.  440.  Florian 
were,  like  those  of  Triarte,  in  the  Office  of  translated  or  paraphrased  a  good  many  of 
Voreign  Affairs  ai  Madrid.    He  died  in  the  fables  of  Triarte  in  the  coUection  he 
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Triarte,  however,  had  a  rival,  who  shared  these  honors 
with  him,  and  in  some  respecta  obtained  them 
even  earlier.     This  was  Samaniego,  a  Biscayan  ^^^ 

gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  was  born  in  1145, 
and  died  in  1801 ;  having  devoted  his  life,  in  the  most  dis- 
interested  manner,  to  the  welfare  of  his  native  province. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  members  of 
the  first  of  thóse  societies  sometimes  called  "  Fríen ds  of 
the  Country,''  and  sometimes  "  Societies  for  Public  Im- 
provement,''  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Third,  and  soon  spread  through  Spain,  exercising  an 
important  influence  on  the  education  and  public  econoray 
of  the  kingdom,  and  laboring  to  raise  the  arts  of  life 
from  the  degraded  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  dominión  of  the  House  of 
Austria. 

The  Biscayan  Society,  founded  in  1Í65,  devoted  itself 
much  to  the  education  of  the  people ;  and,  to  favor  this 
great  cause,  Samaniego  undertook  to  write  fables  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  children  taught  in  the  Society's 
seminary.  How  early  he  began  to  prepare  them  is  not 
known  ;  but  in  the  first  portion,  published  in  1181,  and 
therefore  one  year  before  those  of  Triarte  appeared,  he 
speaks  of  Triarte  as  his  model,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  fables  of  that  poet  had  been  seen  by  him.  The  sec- 
ond  part  of  Samaniego's  collection  was  published  in  1184, 
when  that  of  his  rival  had  been  admired  by  the  public 
long  enough  to  change  the  relations  of  the  two  authors, 
and  bring  up  a  quarrel  of  pamphlets  between  them,  little 
creditable  to  either.  Both  parts,  taken  together,  contain 
a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  fables,  the  last  nineteen  of 


published  (1792),  in  the  Preface  to  which  pp.   156-169,)  and  the  FablA  of  Maop 

be  speaks  of  him  as  "  un  Espagnol  uommé  were  translated  by  Pedro  Simón  Abril,  and 

Triarte,  poete  dont  je  fais  grand  cas,  et  published  in  15*75  and  1647.    (Clemens, 

qui  m^a  foumi  mes  apologues    les  plus  Specimen,  1753,  p.  113.)   But  setting  these 

heureux."  aside,  I  remember  nothing  of  so  much  con- 

It  should  be  noted  here,  perhaps,  that  sequeace  as  a  tew  fables  scattered  in  the 

from    the   time    of  the    Archpriest   Hita  Argensolas,  etc.,    and .  the    "  Fabulario " 

Fables  have  had  little  success  in  Spain.  (Valencia,  1614)  of  Sebastian  Mej,  a  kins- 

The  Fables  of  Bidpai  were  translated  and  man  of  the  well-known  printer,  which  i8 

published  in  1498  and  1547,  (Sarmiento,  almost  entirely  translated  from  Pheodros. 

pp.  333  -  340 ;  PeUicer,  Trad.,  Tom.  IL  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  264. 
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which  and  a  few  others  are  original,  while  the  rest  are 
taken,  partly  from  JEsop,  PhaBdrus,  and  the  Oriental  fab- 
nlists,  but  chiefly  from  La  Fontaine  and  Gay.  They  suc- 
ceeded  at  once.  The  children  learned  them  by  heart,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  children  found  in  them  subjects  for 
pleasant  reading  and  reflection.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
less  carefully  written  than  the  fables  of  Yriarte,  less 
original  and  less  exactly  adapted  to  their  purpose ;  but 
they  were  more  free-hearted,  more  natural,  and  adapted 
to  a  larger  class  of  readers  ;  in  short,  there  is  a  more 
easy  poetical  genius  about  them,  and  therefore,  even  if 
they  cannot  claim  a  higher  merit  than  those  of  Triarte, 
they  have  taken  a  stronger  hold  on  the  national  regard.^ 
The  best  of  them  are  the  shortest  and  simplest,  like  the 
folio wing,  entitled  *'  The  Scrupulous  Oats,"  which  was 
well  suited  to  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  can  hardly 
be  amiss  at  any  other. 

Two  cats,  oíd  Tortoise-back  and  Eate, 

Once  from  its  spit  a  capón  ate. 

It  was  a  giddy  thing,  be  snre, 

And  one  they  conld  not  hide  or  cure. 

They  lícked  themselves,  howeveí^  clean. 

And  then  sat  down  .behind  a  screen, 

And  talked  it  over.    Quite  precise, 

They  took  each  other's  best  advice, 

Whether  to  eat  the  spit  or  no  ? 

"  And  did  they  eat  it  ?  "    "  Sir,  I  trow, 

Tkeif  did  not !    They  were  honest  things, 

Who  had  a  conscience,  and  knew  how  it  stings."  ^ 

Samaniego  was  not  the  only  person  who,  without  be- 
lén ging  to  the  society  of  Moratin  and  his  friends,  co- 
operated  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  encourage  a  better 
tone  in  the  literature  of  their  country.  Among  those 
•   who,  from  a  similar  impulse,  but  with  less  suc- 

^  *       cess,   took   the  same  direction,  were  Arroyal, 

w  Pelix  María  de  Samaniego,  "  Fábulas  Triarte's  Works.    For  an  account  of  the 

en  Verso  Castellano  para  el  Uso  del  Beal  "  patriotic  societies/*  see  Sempere,  Biblio- 

Seminario    Vascongado,"    Nueva    York,  teca,  Tom.  V.  p.  136,  and  Tom.  VI.  p.  1. 
1826,  ISmo.    There  is  a  Life  of  the  author,        ss  Parte  II.  Lib.  II.  Fab.  9.    He  gives, 

by    Navarrete,    in  the  fourth  volume  of  also,  an   ezpanded  versión  of  the  same 

Quintana's  "  Colección,"  and  a  reply  to  his  fable,  but  the  shortest  is  much  the  best, 

attack  on  Triarte  in  the  sixth  volume  of  hkíov  ^hktv  «^«vró;. 
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who,  in  1184,  published  a  coUection  o    poems,  which  he 
calis  Odes,  but  which  are  oftener  epigrama  ;  and  Monten- 
gon,    a  Jesuit,  who,  after  the  expulsión  of  bis 
Order  from   Spain,   began,   in    1786,    with  bis   ^*»°*^«**°- 
"  Eusebio/'  a  work  on  education,  pai-tly  in  imitation  of 
the  "  Télémaque/'  and  then  went  on  rapidly  with  a  prose 
epic  called   "  Kodrigo/'  a  volume  of  Odes,  and  several 
other  works,  written  with  little  talent,  and  showing  by 
their  inaccuracies  of  style  that  their  author  had  been  an 
exile  in  Italy  till  bis  m  other  tongue  had  become  strange 
to  him.     To  these  should  be  added  Gregorio  de 
Salas,   a  quiet  ecclesiastic,   who    wrote    odes, 
fables,  and  other  trifles,  that  were  several  times  prínted 
after  1790  ;  Ignacio  de  Meras,  a  courtier  of  the 
worst  days  pf  Charles  the  Fourth,  whose  worth-     *"^ 
less  dramas  and  miscellaneous  poetry  appeared  in  1792; 
and  the  Count  de  Noroña,  a  soldier  and  diplo- 
matist,  who,  besides  a  duU  epic  on  the  separa-     **'**"** 
tion  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain  from  that  of  the  East, 
printed  in  1799  - 1800,   two  volumes  of  verse  so  light, 
that  they  procured  for  hira  sometimes  the  title  of  the 
Spanish  Dorat.*'     But  all  these  writers  only  showed  a 

S7  A  fev  words  should  lie  added,  mi  each  ^  Odas,**  Bfadríd,  1794,  8to  ;  very  poor. 

of  these  last  flve  authors.  Montengon,  of  wbom  these  are  not  all  the 

1.  "  Las  Odas  de  Leen  de  Arroyal,*'  Ma-  works,  was  bom  at  Alicant,  in  1745,  and 
drid,  1784,  12mo.  At  the  end  are  a  feíf  was  alive  in  1816.  He  was  yery  yoong 
worthless  Anacreontics  by  a  lady,  whose  when  he  entered  the  Church,  and  lived 
ñame  is  not  given  \  and  at  the  beginning  ohiefly  at  Naples,  where  he  threw  off  bis 
is  a  tmly  Spanish  definition  of  lyrical  ecclesiastical  robes  and  devoted  bimself  to 
poetry,  namely,  that  "  whose  verses  can  secular  oocnpations. 

be  properly  played,  sung,  or  dqnced."  8.  Francisco  Oregorio  de  Salas,  "  Colec- 

2.  Pedro  de  'Montengon,  **  Ensebio,**  clon  de  Epigramas,**  etc.,  1792,  4th  edition, 
Madrid,  1786-87,  4  tom.,  8vo.  The  first  Madrid,  1797,  2  tom.,  12mo.  His  "  Obser- 
two  volumes  gave  great  offenoe  by  the  vatorio  Rústico  **  (1770,  tenth  edition,  1830) 
absence  of  all  iAjanctions  to  nuüce  reUgious  is  a  long  dull  eclc^^e,  divided  into  six 
instniction  a  part  of  education  ;  and,  parta,  which  has  ei^joyed  an  nnreasonable 
though  the  remaining  two  made  up  for  popularity.  L.  V.  Moratin  (Obras,  1830, 
this  deficiency,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Tom.  lY.  pp.  287  and  361)  gives  an  epitaph 
that  Montengon  intended  originaUy  to  for  Salas,  with  a  pleasing  prose  account  of 
follow  the  theory  of  the  "  Emile.**  "  El  his  personal  character,  which  he  well  saya 
Antenor  **  (Madrid,  1788,  2  tom.,  8vo)  is  a  was  much  more  interesting  than  bis  po- 
prose  poem  on  the  tradition  of  the  founding  etry  ;  and  Sempere  (Biblioteca,  Tom.  Y. 
of  Padua  by  the  Trqjans.  '*  El  Rodrigo  **  pp.  69,  etc.)  gives  a  list  of  his  works,  all  of 
(Madrid,  1793,  8vo)  is  another  prose  epic,  which,  I  believe,  are  in  the  collection 
in  one  volume  and  tweive  books,  on  the  printed  at  Madrid  in  1797,  ut  9up.  A 
*'Last  of  the  Goths.**  "Eudoxia,**  Ma-  small  volume,  entitled  '*  Parábolas  Mo- 
drid,  1793,  8vo }  again,  a  work  on  eductv*  rales,**  etc.,  (Madrid,  1803,  12mo,)  consist- 
tion  j   but  on  the   education  of  women.  ing  of  prose  apologues,  somewhat  better 
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constantly  increasing  disposition  to  fall  more  and  more 
into  the  feebler  Prench  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  while  none  of  them  had  the  talent  of  the  few  active 
spirits  collected  at  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian  in  Ma- 
drid, none  certainly  exercised  the  sort  of  influence  which 
was  exercised  by  Moratin  and  his  friends  over  the  poetry 
of  their  time. 


than  anythiiig  of  Salas  that  preceded  it,  is, 
I  suppose,  later,  and  probably  the  last  of 
his  works. 

4.  Ignacio  de  Meras,  **  Obras  Poéticas," 
(Madrid,  1797,  2  tom.,  12mo,)  contaia  a 
Btiff  tragedy,  called  "  Teonea,"  in  blank 
yerse,  and  within  the  rules;  a  comedy, 
caUed  "The  Wardof  Madrid,"  In  the  oíd 
Jigvron  style,  but  bnrlesque  and  dull ;  an 
epic  canto  on  "  The  Conqucst  of  Minorca," 
in  1782,  to  imitate  Moratin^s  "Ships  of 
Cortés }  "  a  poem  "On  the  Death  of  Bar- 
barossa,  in  1518  ;  "  and  a  nomber  of  son- 
nets  and  odes,  some  of  the  last  of  which 
should  rather  be  called  ballads,  and  some 
of  them  satires  ;  —  the  whole  very  meagre. 

6.  Oaspar  de  Noroña,  whose  family  was 
of  Portuguese  origin,  was  bred  a  soldier 
and  serTed  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  where 
he  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cada- 
halso (Poesías  de  Noroña,  Madrid,  1799- 
1800, 2  tom.,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  p.  190).  He 
rose  Id  the  army  to  be  a  lieutenant-general, 
and,  while  holdiDg  that  rank,  published  his 
Ode  on  the  Peace  of  1796,  (Tom.  I.  p.  172,) 
by  which  he  was  flrst  publicly  known  as  a 
poet,  and  which,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  of 
his  shorter  and  lighter  poems,  is  the  besfe 
of  his  works.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador   to  Bussia,   but  retomed  to 


defend  his  conntry  wheq  it  was  invaded  by 
the  French,  and  was  made  governor  of 
OadiK.  He  died  in  1815,  (Foster,  BibUo- 
teca,  Tom.  n.  p.  881,)  and  in  1816  his 
opic,  entitled  **  Ommiada,"  was  published 
at  Madrid,  in  two  volumes,  12mo,  contain- 
ing  above  fifteen  thousand  verses  ;  as  dull, 
perhaps,  as  any  of  the  similar  poems  that 
abound  in  Spanish  literature,  but  leas 
offensire  to  good  taste  than  most  of  them. 
In  1833,  there  appéared  at  Paris  his  "  Po- 
esías Asiáticas  puestas  en  Terso  Castella- 
no," translaüons  flrom  the  Arabio,  Persian, 
and  Turkish,  made,  as  he  saya  in  the 
PreCaoe,  to  give  him  poetical  materials  for 
his  epic.  His  "  Quicaida,"  a  heroi-comic 
poem,  in  eight  cantos,  fiUed  with  parodies, 
is  very  tedlous.  It  is  in  his  Poesías, 
printed  in  1800. 

Perhaps  to  these  five  I  should  add  the 
ñame  of  the  nnn,  Ana  de  San  Gerónimo, 
who  belonged  to  the  Castilian  family  of 
Verdugo,  and  whose  works,  after  her  death 
at  Oranada,  in  1771,  were  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Obras  poéticas  de  la  Madre 
Sor  Ana  de  San  Gerónimo "  (Córdoba, 
1778,  4to).  But  they  are  merely  poor 
imitations  of  the  different  forms  of  religioos 
Terse  of  the  preoeding  century. 
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8GHOOL  OP  SALAMANCA.  —  HBLEin>BZ  YALDÉS.  —  OONZALBZ.  —  FOK- 
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BoTH  the  parties,  into  which  Spanish  literature  was 
divided  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  erred 
by  running  into  those  extremes  of  opinión  which  are 
rarely  right  in  anything  and  never  iu  matters  of  taste. 
Moratin  was  wrong  in  speaking  with  contempt  of  such 
poetry  as  the  fine  oíd  bailad  of  "  Calaynos/'  and  Huerta 
was  equally  wrong  when  he  said,  that  the  "  -^thalie ''  of 
Racine  might  be  fit  to  be  represented  by  boarding-school 
misses,  but  was  fit  for  nothing  else.*  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  another  party,  or  school,  should  be  formed, 
which  should  endeavor  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  both  its 
predecessors,  and  unite  their  merits ;  one  that  q¿¡^^^  ^^ 
should  not  be  insensible  to  the  power  and  rich-  Salamanca. 
ness  of  the  oíd  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Philips,  and 
yet,  escaping  from  their  extravagances  and  bad  taste, 
should  mould  itself  in  some  degree  according  to  the 
severo  state  of  literary  opinión  then  prevailing  on  the 
Continent.  Such  a  school  in  fact  appeared  at  Salamanca 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Charles  the  Fourth. 

Its  proper  founder  was  Melendez  Valdés,  who  was  born 
in  Estremadura,  in  1164,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteeu  was 
sent  to  study  at  Salamanca,  where,  if  he  did  not  Meiende» 
pass  the  largor  remaining  portion  of  his  life,  he  vaidég. 
passed  at  least  its  happiest  and  best  years.*    As  a  versi- 

1  N^  V.  Moratin,  Desengaño,  p.  84.  —    at  Salamanca  in  some  departments  of  study 
Huerta,  Teatro  Hespanol,  Prólogo,  p.  Ixxix.    while  Melendes  was  there.   But  stül  thlngs 
*  Considerable  improvement  took  place    remained  in  a  yery  torpid  itate. 
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fier,  he  began  early,  and  in  a  bad  school ;  writiog  at  first 
in  the  manner  of  Lobo,  who  was  still  read  and  admired. 
But  he  soon  fell  indirectly  under  the  influence  of  Mora- 
tin  and  his  friends  at  Madrid,  who  were  in  every  way 
opposed  to  the  bad  taste  of  their  time.  By  a  fortúnate 
accident  Cadahalso  was  carríed  fresh  firom  the  meetings 
of  the  club  of  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian  to  Salamanca. 
His  discerning  kindness  detected  at  once  the  talent  its 
possessor  had  not  yet  discovered.  He  took  Melendez 
into  his  house  ;  showed  him  the  merit  of  the  eider  literar 
ture  of  his  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe  ;  and  devoted  himself  so  eamestly  and 
so  affectionately  to  the  development  of  his  young  friend's 
genius,  that  it  was  afterwards  said,  with  some  truth,  that, 
among  all  the  works  of  Cadahalso,  the  best  was  Melendez. 
At  the  same  period,  too,  Melendez  became  acquainted 
with  Iglesias  and  González  ;  and  through  the  latter  was 
placed  in  relations  of  friendship  with  the  commanding 
mind  of  Jotellanos,  who  exercised  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  intercourse  an  obvious  and  salutary  influence 
over  him. 

His  earliest  public  success  was  in  1180,  when  he  ob- 
tained  a  prize  oflfered  by  the  Spanish  Academy  for  the 
best  eclogue.  Triarte,  who  was  some  years  older,  and 
had  already  becorae  favorably  known  at  court  and  in  the 
.capital,  was  his  most  formidable  rival.  But  the  poem 
Triarte  oflfered,  which  is  on  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  as  set  forth  by  one  disgusted  with  that  of  the  city, 
is  somewhat  in  the  formal,  declamatory  style  of  the  less 
fortúnate  portions  of  the  older  Spanish  pastorals ;  while 
that  of  Melendez  is' fresh  firom  the  fíelds,  and  as  one  of 
the  judges  said,  in  the  discussion  that  followed  its  read- 
ing,  seems  absolutely  to  smell  of  their  wild-flowers.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  sweetness  and  gentleness,  if  not  in  origi- 
nality  and  strength,  such  a  retum  to  the  tones  of  Gar- 
cilasso  as  had  not  been  heard  in  Spain  for  above  a  cen- 
tury.  Triarte  received  the  second  honors  of  the  contest, 
but  was  not  satisfíed  with  such  a  decisión,  and  made 
known  his  feelings  by  an  ill-judged  attack  upon  the  isuc- 
cessful  eclogue  of  his  rival.     The  popular  favor,  however, 
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fully  sustained  the  Academy,  and  its  vote  on  that  occa- 
sion  has  never  been  reversed.  * 

The  next  year  Melendez  carne  to  Madrid.  He  was  re- 
ceived  with  great  kindness  by  Jovellanos  and  his  friends ; 
and  obtained  new  honors  at  the  Academy  of  San  Fer- 
nando, by  an  ode  ''  On  the  Glory  of  the  Arts,"  which  that 
Academy  had  been  founded  to  foster.  But  his  preference 
was  still  for  his  oíd  poetical  haunts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tórmes,  and,  having  obtained  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
the  Humanities  or  Philology,  at  Salamanca,  he  gladly 
returned  thither,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  unostenta- 
tious  duties. 

In  1184,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jovellanos,  he  became  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  city  of  Madrid  for 
a  comedy,  and  wrote  "  The  Marriage  of  Camacho.''  But 
bis  talent  was  not  dramatic  ;  and  therefore,  though  he 
obtained*  the  votes  of  the  judges,  he  did  not,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  his  patrón,  obtain  those  of  the  public 
when  his  drama  was  brought  to  the  test  of  a  free  repre- 
sentation. 

This  failure,  however,  he  retrieved  a  year  afterwards, 
by  publishing  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  chiefly  lyric  and 
pastoral.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  short,  national  verse,  and 
nearly  all  is  marked  with  a  great  gentleness  of  spirit  and 
a  truly  poetical  sensibility.  The  Anacreontics  which  it 
contains  remind  us  of  Villegas,  but  have  more  philosophy 
and  more  tenderness  than  his.  The  ballads,  for  which  his 
talent  was  no  less  happily  fitted,  if  they  lack  the  abrupt 
vigor  of  the  eider  times,  have  a  grace,  a  lightness,  and  a 
finish  which  belong  to  that  more  advanced  period  of  a 
nation's  poetry,  when  the  popular  lyre  has  ceased  to  give 
forth  new  and  original  tones.  But  everywhere  this  little 
vdume  shows  traces  of  an  active  fancy  and  powers  of 
nice  observation,  which  break  forth  in  rich  and  faithful 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery ,  and  in  glimpses  of  what 

«  "Olia  toda  atornilla  "  —  "It  smelt  all  po,"  was    prlnted   by  the  Academy,   in 

of  vrild  thyme  "  —  was  the  exact  phraae  of  exactly  the  saone  style  with  that  of  Melen- 

Don  Antonio  de  Tavira  conceming  the  Ec-  dez,  at  the  press  of  Ibarra  j  but  under  the 

logjie  of  Melende?  Valdéa,  referred  to  in  the  pseudonyme  of  Francisco  Agustín  de  Cla- 

text.    The  rival  Eclogue  of  Triarte,  en  ñeros, 
titled  "  La  Felicidad  de  la  Vida  del  Cam- 

VOL.   III.  14 
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is  tendereBt  and  truest  in  the  human  heart.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  volume  of  poetry  more  wortby  of  the  country  than 
any  that  had  been  produced  in  Spain  since  the  disappear- 
ance  of  the  great  lights  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  and  it  was  received,  in  consequence,  with 
general  enthusiasm,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the 
long-looked-for  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

But  bis  success  was  not  altogether  wisely  used  by 
Melendez.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  for  some  years  of 
spending  his  vacations  at  court,  where  he  was  a  favorite 
with  many  persons  of  distinction  ;  and,  now  that  he  had 
risen  so  much  in  general  consideration,  he  employed  his 
influence  in  solicitíng  for  himself  a  place  under  the  gov- 
emment,  —  an  oíd  weakness  in  the  Castilian  character, 
which,  however  disguised  by  the  loyalty  of  public  ser- 
vice,  has  broken  down  the  independence  and  happiness 
of  multitudes  of  high-minded  men  who  have  yfelded  to 
it.  Melendez,  unfortunately,  succeeded  in  his  aspirations. 
In  1789  he  was  made  a  judge  in  one.  of  the  courts  of 
Saragossa,  and  in  1191  was  raised  to  a  dignified  po- 
sition  in  the  Chancery  of  Valladolid  ;  thus  involving 
himself  more  or  less  with  the  political  govemment  of 
the  country,  to  which,  during  the  administration  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  every  officer  it  employed  was  in 
some  way  made  subservient.* 

He  did  not,  however,  neglect  his  favorite  pursuits. 
He  fulfiUed  with  faithfulncss  and  ability  the  duties  of  his 
place ;  but  poetry  was  still  his  first  love,  for  whose  ser- 
vice  he  rescued  many  hours  of  secret  and  fond  devotion. 
In  179Í,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  Works,  more 
than  doubling  their  original  amount,  and  dedicating  them 
to  the  reigning  favorite,  —  the  m áster  of  all  fortunes  in 
the  country  he  govemed  so  ill.  It  was  successful.  The 
new  portions  wore  a  somewhat  graver  and  more  philo- 
sophical  air  than  his  earliest  lyrics  and  pastorals  had 
done,  and  showed  more  the  influence  of  studies  in  English 

4  In  the  Prefooe  which  Melendes  wrote  el  día  que  dexé  la  quietud  de  mi  Cátedra 

for  his  Works  eighteen  months  before  bis  y  mi  Universidad,  no  he  hallado  por  do 

death,  he  says,  in  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  quiera  sino  cue8ta8,preolpicios  y  abismos  en 

lvil[ierÍD|p  not  to  be  mistaken :  "Yo,  desde  yxe  me  he  visto  ciego  y  despeñado.**  p.  iz. 
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and  Germán  literature.  But  thís  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
an  improvement.  He  felt,  undoubtedly,  that  the  tremen- 
dous  revolutions  he  witnessed  on  all  sides,  in  the  fall  of 
kingdoms  and  the  convulsione  of  society,  prescribed  to 
poetry  subjects  more  lofty  and  solemn  than  he  had  been 
wont  to  seek  ;  and  he  made  an  effort  to  rise  to  a  requi- 
Bition  80  severe.  Once  or  twice  he  intimates  a  conscious- 
ness  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  undertaking ;  and  yet 
his  "  Ode  to  Winter/'  as  a  season  for  reflection,  which 
shows  how  much  he  had  read  Thomson,  his  "  Ode  to 
Truth/'  and  his  "  Ode  on  the  Presence  of  God  in  his 
Works/'  are  not  unworthy  of  their  lofty  subjects.  Sev- 
eral  of  his  philosophical  epistles,  too,  are  good ;  espe- 
cially  those  to  Jovellanos  and  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
But  in  his  longer  canzones,  whére  he  sometimes  imitates 
Petrarch,  and  in  his  epic  canto  on  "  The  Fall  of  Lucifer,'' 
which  was  evidently  suggested  by  Milton,  he  failed.* 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
tone  into  Spanish  poetry,  —  a  tone  of  moral  and,  in  some 
degree,  of  metaphysical  discussion,  to  which  he  was 
urged  by  Jovellanos,  —  if  it  did  not  diminish  the  perma- 
nent  fame  of  Melendez,  did  not  add  to  it.  The  concise 
energy  and  philosophical  precisión  such  a  tone  requires 
are,  in  fact,  foreign  from  the  fervent  genius  of  the  oíd 
C&stilian  verse,  and  hardly  consistent  with  that  submis- 
sive  religious  faith  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  national  character.  In  this  direction, 
therefore,  Melendez  has  been  little  foUowed. 

As,  however,  we  have  intimated,  this  new  publication 
of  his  works  was  successful.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace 
was  flattered  by  his  share  in  it ;  and  Melendez  received, 
in  consequence,  an  important  employment  about  the 
court,  which  brought  him  to*  Madrid,  where,  his  friend 

s  Whether  the  *<  Caida  de  Luzbel "  was  written  for  such  a  prise,  to  all  the  oon- 
written  because  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  ditions  of  which  the  poem  of  Melendes 
Spanish  Academy,  in  1785,  for  a  poem  on  seems  conformed.  It  should  be  added, 
that  subject,  which  was  to  consist  of  not  that  a  French  lady,  Mademoiselle  de  Bou- 
more  than  one  hundred  octave  stanzas,  I  yiUé,  who  published  at  Madrid,  in  1786, 
do  not  know  }  but  I  have  a  poor  attempt  a  strange  pamphlet  on  Spanish  Litera- 
with  the  same  tiüe,  professing  to  be  the  ture,  complains  bitterly  that  no  prize  was 
work  of  Manuel  Pérez  Yalderrabano,  (Pa-  awarded.  Criticas  Beflexiones,  ec.,  4to, 
lencia,  1786,  12mo,)   and   to   have  been  pp.  29. 
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Jovellanos  having  been  made  a  minister  of  state,  his 
position  became,  for  a  moment,  most  agreeable  and 
happy  ;  while,  for  tbe  future,  a  long  vista  of  preferment 
and  fame  seemed  opening  befo  re  him.  But  tbe  very  next 
year,  tbe  virtuous  and  wise  man  on  wbom  rested  so 
many  hopes,  besides  those  of  Melendez,  fell  from  power  ; 
and,  according  to  tbe  oíd  custom  of  tbe  Spanisb  moa- 
arcby,  bis  political  friends  were  involved  in  bis  ruin.  At 
first,  Melendez  was  exiled  to  Medina  del  Campo,  and 
afterwards  to  Zamora  ;  but  in  1802  tbe  rigor  of  bis  perse- 
cution  was  mitigated,  and  be  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Salamanca,  tbe  scene  of  bis  earliest  and  bappiest  fame. 

But  be  returned  tbere  a  saddened  and  disappointed 
man  ;  little  inclined  to  poetical  studies,  and  witb  little 
of  tbe  tranquillity  of  spirit  necessary  to  pursue  tbem  suc- 
cessfully.  At  tbe  end  of  six  weary  years  came  tbe  revo- 
lution  of  Aranjuez,  and  be  was  again  free.  He  bastened 
at  once  to  Madrid.  But  be  was  too  late.  Tbe  king  was 
already  at  Bayonne,  and  tbe  Prencb  power  was  in  tbe 
ascendant  in  tbe  capital,  ünfortunately,  be  attacbed 
bimself  to  tbe  new  govemment  of  Josepb,  and  sbared 
first  its  disasters  and  tben  its  fate.  Once  be  was  abso- 
lutely  led  out  to  be  sbot  by  tbe  excited  population  of 
Oviedo,  wbere  be  bad  been  sent  as  a  commissioner.  On 
anotber  occasion,  bis  bouse  at  Salamanca  was  sacke*d, 
and  bis  precious  library  and  more  precious  manuscripts 
were  destroyed,  by  tbe  very  Frencb  party  wbose  interests 
be  served.  At  last,  wben  all  was  lost,  be  fled.  But, 
before  be  crossed  tbe  frontier,  be  knelt  down  and  kissed 
•  tbe  last  spot  of  eartb  tbat  be  could  cali  Spain  ;  and  tben, 
as  tbe  Bidassoa  received  bis  tears,  cried  out  in  anguisb, 
tbat  "be  sbould  never  again  tread  tbe  soil  of  bis  coun- 
try.^'  His  propbecy  was  fulfilled  as  sadly  as  it  was  made. 
Four  miserable  years  be  lived  as  an  exile  in  tbe  Soutb  of 
France,  and  tben  died  at  Montpellier,  on  tbe  24tb  of  May, 
181Í,  in  poverty  and  suflfering.® 

8  The  death  of  Melendez  vas  supposed  poverty,  his  burial  was  so  obscnre  that 

hy  his  phjsician  to  have  been  occasioned  the  Duke  of   Frías  and  the   poet   Juan 

bj  the  vegetable  diet  to  which  he  was  Nicasio  Gallego  with  diffioulty  discovered 

dríven,  for  waot  of  means  to  parchase  food  his  remains,  in  1828,  and  caused  them  to 

more  sabstantial  (   and,    from   the  same  be   respectfuUy  interred,  in   one  <^  tbe 
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To  solace  the  heavy  hours  of  his  exile,  he  occupied 
hímself  with  preparing  the  materíals  for  a  final  publica- 
tion  of  all  he  had  written,  embracing  many  new  poems 
and  many  changes  in  those  already  published  ;  —  all 
which  appeared  in  1820,  and*  have  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  diflferent  editions  of  his  works  that  have  been 
grren  to  the  world  since.  Like  the  previous  col-  3,^  charac- 
lections,  it  shows,  not,*indeed,  a  poetical  genius  *er. 
of  the  first  order,  nor  one  with  very  flexible  or  very  vari- 
ous  attributes,  but  certainly  a  genius  of  great  sweetness ; 
always  winning  and  graceful  whenever  the  subject  im- 
plies  tenderness,  and  sometimos  vigorous  and  imposing 
when  it  demands  power.  What  Melendez  wrote  with 
success  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  poetry  of  Monti- 
ano,  and  even  upon  that  of  the  eider  Moratin.  It  was 
more  Castilian,  and  more  fbll  of  feeliiig,  than  theirs.  In 
style,  too,  it  was  more  free,  and  it  has  done  much  to  set- 
tle  the  poetical  manner  that  has  since  prevailed.  Galli- 
cisms  occasionally  occur  that  might  have  been  avoided, 
though  many  of  them  have  now  become  a  part  of  the 
recognized  resources  of  Spanish  poetry ;  but  more  often 
Melendez  has  revi  ved  oíd  and  neglected  words  and 
phrases,  which  have  thus  been  restored  to  their  place 
in  the  language,  and  have  increased  its  wealth.  As  a 
general  remark,  his  verse  is  not  only  flowing,  but  well 
suited  to  his  subjects  ;  and  whether  we  consider  what 
he  has  done  himself,  or  what  influence  he  has  exer- 
cised  over  others,  —  especially  when  we  read  the  little 
volume  he  published  in  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  while 
he  was  still  unknown  at  court  and  still  careless  of  the 
convulsions  that  were  at  last  to  overwhelm  him,  —  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  form  a  new 
school,  and  give  a  guiding  impulse  to  the  national  poetry, 
than  any  writer  that  had  appeared  in  Spain  for  above  a 
century.' 

principal  cemeteries  of  Montpellier,  with  the  botanist,   who   ends   an  eplgram  on 

an  appropriate  monument  to   mark    the  Melendez  with  these  words :  — 

spot.     Semanario    Pintoresco,    1839,    pp.  Interea,  heu  !  Patriam  pudet  monmnentm  do- 

331-333-,    a  striklng  and    sad    history.  lorís 

But  the  monument,  thus  tardíly  erected,  Communis,  tdi  nulla  memMe  ▼!«». 

has  partly  effaced  the  reproach  so  pointed-  CMmina,  Matritl,  1817,  p.  112. 

ly  cast  on  his  couiitry  by  Gómez  de  Ortega,  f  Juan    Melendez   Valdés,   **  Poesías,'* 
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Older  than  Melendoz,  but  somewhat  influenced  by  him 
and  by  Cadahalso,  who  had  an  effect  on  the  taste  of  both, 
DieíTr>  Gon-  ^^^  the  excelleiit  Pather  Diego  González,  a  mod- 
*^^2-  est  Augustinian  monk,  a  part  of  whose  life  was 

spent  in  active  religious  duties  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
became  intímate  with  the  poets  of  the  new  school ;  a  part 
of  it  at  Seville,  where  he  was  the  friend  of  Jovellanos ; 
and  a  part  of  it  at  Madrid,  where  he  died  in  1794,  about 
sixty  years  oíd,  sincerely  lamented  by  some  of  the  noblest 
spirits  of  his  time.  As  a  poet,  González  adhered  more 
to  the  oíd  Castilian  school  than  Melendez  did.  But  his 
model  was  the  best.  He  iraitated  Luis  de  León  ;  and  did 
it  with  such  happy  success,  that,  in  some  of  his  odes  and 
in  some  of  his  versions  of  the  Psalms,  we  might  almost 
think  we  were  listening  to  the  solemn  tones  of  his  great 
master.  His  most  popular  poems,  however,  were  light 
and  gay ;  such  as  his  verses  '*  To  a  Perfidious  Bat,'' 
which  have  been  very  often  printed  ;  his  verses  "  To  a 
Lady  who  had  bumed  her  Finger  ; ''  and  similar  trifles, 
in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  secret  idiomatic  graces 
of  the  oíd  Castilian  were  at  his  command.  A  didactio 
poem  on  "The  Four  Ages  of  Man,''  which  he  began,  and 
in  the  first  book  of  which  there  is  a  fine  dedication  of 
the  whole  to  Jovellanos,  was  never  finished.     Indeed,  his 

Madrid,  1785, 12mo  *,  1797,  3  tom.,  18mo  ;  Soon  after  the  death  of  Melendez,  some 

1820,  4  tom.,  18mo ;  the  last  with  a  Life,  of  his  occasional  discourses  appeared  in 

by  Quintana.    (Puybusque,   Tom.  II.   p.  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  "  Continua- 

496.)    Quintana  says,  that  three  counter-  cion  del   Almacén  de  Frutos  Literarios" 

feit   editions  of  the   first  small   volume,  (Madrid,  1818,  4to).    But  in  1821,  a  small 

printed  in  1786,  appeared  almost  at  the  volume  of   them,  ten  in  number,  edited 

same  time  with  the  true  one  •,  so  great  wbb  with  care,  and  entitled  "  Discursos  Foren- 

the  first  outbreak  of  his  popularity.    The  ses,**  was  published  at  Madrid,   in   the 

first  volume  of  Hermosilla  (Juicio  Critico  Imprenta   Nacional.     Half  of  them  are 

de  los  Principales  Poetas  Españoles  de  la  speeches  made  in  remarkable  public  prose» 

UltUna  Era,  Paris,  1840,  2  tom.,  12mo)  cutions  when  he  was  Fiscal  de  Corte,  or 

oontains  a  cri^cism  of  the  poems  of  Me-  Attorney-Gkneral,  and  the  other  five  are 

lendez,  so  severe  that  I  find  it  diflDicult  to  addresses   made   on   various  popular    or 

explain  its  motive.    The  Judgment  of  Mar-  literary    occasions.      Some    of  them    are 

tinez  de  la  Rosa,  in  the  notes  to  his  dldac-  very  eloquent,  and  several  are  not  unwor- 

tic  poem  on  Poetry,  is  much  more  faithful  thy  the  disciple  of  Jovellanos,  and    are 

and  true.    Melendez    corrected  his  verse  imbued  with  his  generous  and  lofty  spirit. 

with  great  care  }  sometimes  with  too  múch,  Their  fault  is  a  Qallican  air,  of  which  there 

as  may  be  seen  by  c(nnparing  some  of  the  is  something  in  his  poetry,  but  more  in  his 

poems  as  he  first  published  them,  in  1786,  prose.    His  prose,  however,  is  gracefül } 

with  their  last  revisión,  in  the  edition  of  a  little  elabórate,  but  often  moving. 
bis  Works,  1820. 
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poetry,  though  much  known  and  circulated  during  his 
lifetime,  was  an  object  of  little  interest  or  care  to  himself, 
and  was  collected  with  difficulty  after  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished  by  his  faithful  friend,  Juan  Fernandez. * 

Other  poets,  among  whom  were  Forner,  Iglesias,  and 
Cienfuegos,  were  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Sala- 
manca school  than  González  was.  Forner,  like 
Melendez,  was  bom  in  Estremadura,  and  the  two 
young  friends  were  educated  together  at  Salamanca.  In 
his  critical  opinions,  —  partly  shown  in  a  satire  ''  On  the 
Faults  introduced  into  Castilian  Poetry,"  which  gained 
an  academic  prize  in  1Í82,  and  partly  in  his  centro versies 
with  Huerta  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  —  he 
inclines  much  to  the  stricter  French  school.  But  hia 
poetry  is  more  free  than  such  opinions  would  imply  ;  and 
in  his  latter  years,  when  he  lived  as  a  magistrate  at 
Seville,  and  studied  Herrera,  Kioja,  and  the  other  oíd 
masters  who  were  nativos  of  its  soil,  he  attachéd  himself 
yet  more  decidedly  to  the  national  manner,  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  serene  severity  of  González,  ünhappily, 
his  life,  besides  being  nauch  crowded  with  business,  was 
short.  He  died  in  ITOÍ,  only  forty-one  years  oíd;  and,  ex- 
cept  his  prose  works,  the  best  of  which  are  a  well-written 
defence  of  the  literary  reputation  of  his  country  against  the 
injurious  imputations  of  foreigners,  and  a  Discourse  on 
the  mode  of  writing  Spanish  history,  he  left  little  to  give 
the  world  proof  of  the  merits  he  possessed,  or  the  influ- 
ence he  really  exercised.* 

^8  « Poesías  de  M.  T.  Diego  de  Gonzalea,"  Tomé    Cecial,   Varas,   Bartolo,   etc.    His 

Madrid,  1812,  12mo.    He  was  a  native  of  poetry  ia  best  found  in  the  "Biblioteca" 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  was  bom  in  1788.  of  Mendibil   y  Silvela,    (Burdeos,    1819, 

If  he  had  been  a  little  less  modest,  and  a  4  tom.,  Sro,)  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of 

little  less  connected  with  Jovellanos  and  Quintana's  "  Poesías  Selectas ; "  —  an  at- 

Melendez,  we  might  have  had  a  modem  tempt  to  publish  a  collection  of  all  his 

school  of  Seville  as  well  as  of  Salamanca.  works,  edited  by  Luis  Villanueva,  having 

9  Juan  Pablo  Forner,  "  Oración  Apolo-  stopped  after   issuing   the   first   volume, 

gética  por  la  España  y  su  Mérito  Litera-  Madrid,   1843,    8 vo.    In   the   list  of  his 

rio,"  Madrid,  1786,   12mo.     He   printed  Works,  given  in  this  volume  (p.  xxiii.),  by 

with  it  a  good  discourse  in  French,  by  Fomcr  himself,  he  does  not  mention  "  La 

the   Abbé   Denina,  delivered  before    the  Escuela  de  la  Amistad,  ó  el  Filosofo  Ena- 

Academy  of  Berlín,  partly  at  the  sugges-  morado,"  (printed  at  Madrid,  in  1796,)  in 

tion  of  Frederic  EL,  on  the  same  subject.  three  acts,  and  in  the  oíd  short  national 

His  critical  controversies  and  díscussions  verse  and  asonantes^  which  is   yet  his, 

were   ohiefly  under    assumed   ñames,  —  (L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  IV.  p.  IxxzU.,) 
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Iglesias,  though  his  life  was  even  shorter,  was,  in  some 
respecta,  more  fortúnate.  He  was  born  in  Sala- 
Iglesias.  manca,  and  educated  there  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices.  Offended  at  the  low  state  of  moráis  in  his 
native  city,  he  indulged  himself  at  first  in  the  free  forms 
of  Castilian  satire  ;  —  ballads,  apologues,  epigrams,  and 
especially  the  half-simple,  half-mahcious  letrillas,  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successfdl.  But,  when  he  became  a 
parish  priest,  he  thought  such  lightness  unbecoming  the 
example  he  wished  to  set  before  his  flock.  He  devoted 
himself,  therefore,  to  serious  composition  ;  wrote  serious 
ballads,  eclogues,  and  silvas  in  the  manner  of  Melendez  ; 
and  published  a  didactic  poem  on  theology ;  —  all  the  re- 
fiult  of  a  most  worthy  purpose,  and  all  written  in  the  puré 
Btyle  which  is  one  of  his  prominent  merits  ;  but  none  of 
it  giving  token  of  the  instinctive  promptings  of  his  ge- 
nius,  and  none  of  it  fitted  to  increase  his  final  reputation. 
After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1Í91,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  oíd,  this  became  at  once  apparent.  His 
works  were  coUected  and  published  in  two  volumes  ;  the 
first  being  filled  with  the  graver  class  of  his  poems,  and 
the  second  with  the  satirical.  The  decisión  of  the  public 
was  instant.  His  lighter  poems  were  too  free,  but  they 
were  better  imitations  of  Quevedo  than  had  yet  been  seen, 
and  became  favoritos  at  once  ;  the  serious  poems  were 
dull,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  read.*^ 

Cienfuegos,  who  was  ten  years  younger  than  Melendez, 

was  more  strictly  his  follower  than  either  of  the 

uego8.   ^^^  poets  last  mentioned.     But  he  had  fallen  on 

evil  times,  and  his  career,  which  promised  to  be  brilliant, 

was  cut  short  by  the  troubles  they  brought  upon  him. 

In  1798  he  published  his  poetical  works  ;  the  miscellane- 

and  was  acted,  aocording  to  tho  "Biogra-  lo  "Poesías  de  Don  Josef  Iglesias  de  la 

phie  Universelle,"  eighteen  times.    It  Is,  Casa,"  Salamanca,  1798,    2  tom.,  18mo, 

bowever,  very  flat  and  dull.  Segunda  Edición ;   forbidden  by  tbe  Iñ- 

His  "  Oración "  was  attacked  by  some-  quisition,   Index  Expurg.,    1806,   p.   27. 

body  wbo  signed  bimself  José  Conchudo,  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Barcelona, 

in  the  "  Carta   al   Autor  de  la  Oración  1820,  and  Paris,  1821  }  but  there  are  sev- 

Apologética,"  (Madrid,  1787,  18mo,)  and  eral  others,  and  among  them  one  in  four 

was  defended  in  the  "  Antisoflsma,"  ec.,  small  volumes,  1840,  the  last  containing  a 

por  E.  C.  V.,  (Madrid,  1787, 18mo,)— both  con8iderable  number  of  poems  not  before 

of  little  consequence  to  anybody  but  their  published,  some  of  which,  and  perhaps  all, 

authors.  are  not  by  Iglesias. 
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OU8  portion  consisting  of  Anacreontics,  odes,  ballads, 
epistles,  and  elegies,  which,  whilef.they  give  proof  of 
much  real  talent  and  passion,  show  sometimes  an  excess 
of  sentimental  feeling,  and  sometimes  a  desire  to  imítate 
the  metaphysical  and  philosophical  manner  supposed  to 
be  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Both  were  tiefects, 
to  which  he  had  been  partly  led  by  the  example  of  his 
friend  and  master,  Melendez,  at  whose  feet  he  long  sat 
in  the  cloisters  of  Salamanca ;  and  both  were  afifecta- 
tions,  from  which  a  character  so  manly  and  decided  as 
that  of  Cien  fuegos  might  in  time  have  emancipated  itself. 

But  the  favor  with  which  this  publication  was  received 
procured  for  him  the  place  of  editor  of  the  govemment 
gazette,  at  Madrid  ;  and  when  the  Prench  occupied  that 
capital,  in  1808,  he  was  found  firm  at  his  post,  determined 
to  do  his  duty  to  his  country.  Murat,  who  had  the  com- 
mand  of  the  invading  forces,  endeavored,  at  first,  to 
seduce  or  drive  him  into  submission,  but,  failing  in  this, 
condemned  him  to  death  ;  a  sentence  which  —  sínce  Cien- 
fuegos  refused  to  make  the  smallest  concession  to  the 
French  authority  —  would  infallibly  have  been  carried  into 
execution,  if  his  friends  had  not  interfered,  and  procured 
a  commutation  of  it  into  transportation  to  France.  The 
change,  however,  was  hardly  a  mercy.  The  suflferings 
of  the  journey,  in  which  he  travelled  as  a  prisoner,  the 
grief  he  felt  at  leaving  his  friends  in  hands  which  had 
hardly  spared  his  own  life,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  long 
exile  in  the  midst  of  his  own  and  his  country's  enemies, 
were  too  much  for  his  patriotic  and  generous  spirit ;  and 
he  died  in  July,  1809,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  only  a  few 
days  after  he  had  reached  the  spot  assigned  for  his  pun- 
ishraent." 

One  other  person,  already  referred  to  with  honor,  must 
now  be  particularly  noticed,  who,  if  his  life  belonged  to 
the  State,  still  wrote  poetry  with  success,  and  exercised 
over  {he  school  formed  at  Salamanca  an  influence  which 


11  "  Obras  Poéticas  de  Nicasio  Alvares  which  have  been  made,  ttiongh  withoat 

de    Cienfuegos,"    Madrid,   1816,   2  tom.,  sufEioienfe  reason,  a  ground  of  complainl 

12mo.    His  style  is  complained  of,  both  againsfe  Melendez. 
for  neologisms  and  archaisms,  the  last  of 
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belougs  to  the  history  of  letters.  This  person  was  Jo- 
vellanos,  th^  wise  inagistrate  and  minister  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  and  the  victim  of  his  mas- 
ter's  unworthy  weakness  and  of  the  still  more  iinwor- 
thy  vengeance  of  the  reigning  favorito.  He  was  bom 
in  GijoH,  in  Asturias,  in  1T44,  and  from  his  earliest 
yoilth  seems  to  have  shown  that  love  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  and  that  moral  elevation  of  character,  which 
distinguished  the  whole  of  the  more  maturo  portions  of 
his  life. 

The  position  of  his  family  was  such,  that  all  the  means 
for  a  careful  education  to  be  found  in  Spain  were  open  to 
him  ;  and,  as  he  was  originally  destined  to  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  Church,  he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy 
and  the  canon  and  civil  law  at  Oviedo,  Avila,  Alcalá  de 
Henares,  and  Madrid.  But,  just  as  he  was  about  to  take 
the  irrevocable  step  that  would  have  bound  him  to  an 
ecclesiastical  life,  some  of  his  friends,  and  especially  the 
distinguished  statesman,  Juan  Arias  de  Saavedra,  who 
was  like  a  second  father  to  him,  interfered,  and  changed 
his  destination.  The  consequence  of  this  intervention 
was,  that,  in  1167,  he  was  sent  as  a  judicial  magistrate  to 
Seville,  where,  by  his  humane  spirit,  and  his  disinterested 
and  earnest  devotion  to  the  duties  of  a  difficult  and  disa- 
greeable  place,  he  made  himself  generally  loved  and  re- 
spected ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  study  of  political 
economy  and  the  foundations  of  all  just  legislation,  he 
prepared  the  way  for  his  own  futuro  eminence  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country. 

But  the  spirít  of  Jovellanos  was  of  kindred  with  what- 
ever  was  noble  and  elevated.  At  Seville,  he  early  discov- 
ered  the  merit  of  Diego  González,  and  through  him  was 
led  into  a  correspondence  with  Melendez.  One  result 
of  this  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  poetical  Epistle  of  Jo- 
vellanos to  his  friends  in  Salaipanca,  exhorting  them  to 
rise  to  the  highest  strains  of  poetry.  Another  was  the 
^stablishment  of  a  connection  between  himself  and  Me- 
lendez, which,  while  it  was  important  to  the  young  school 
at  Salamanca,  led  Jovellanos  to  give  more  of  his  leisure 
to  the  elegant  literature  he  had  always  loved,  but  from 
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which  the  serious  business  of  life  had,  for  some  time, 
much  separated  him. 

In  consequence  of  an  accidental  conversation,  he  wrote 
at  Seville  his  prose  comedy  of  ''  The  Honored 
Criminal/'  which  had  a  remarkable  success  ;  and  quente^hoi- 
in  1769  he  prepared  a  poetical  tragedy  on  the  "^®* 
subject  of  Pelayo,  which  was  not  printed  till  several 
years  afterward.  Shorter  poetical  compositions,  some- 
times  grave  and  sometimes  gay,  served  to  divert  his  mind 
in  the  intervals  of  severe  labor  ;  and  when,  after  a  period 
of  t'en  years,  he  left  the  brilliant  capital  of  Andalusia,  his 
poetical  Epistle  to  his  friends  there  shows  how  deeply  he 
felt  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him  the  happiest  period 
of  his  life. 

This  was  in  17Í8,  when  he  was  called  to  Madrid,  as 
one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  capital  and  court ; 
a  place  that  brought  him  again  into  the  adminis-  ^  magia- 
tration  of  criminal  justice,  from  which,  during  *r**e- 
his  stay  at  Seville,  he  had  been  relieved.  His  duties 
were  distasteful  to  his  nature,  but  he  fulfiUed  them  faith- 
fuUy,  and  consoled  himself  by  intercourse  with  such  men 
as  Campomanes  and  Gabarras,  who  devoted  themselves,  as 
he  did,  to  the  great  task  of  raising  the  condition  of  their 
country.  Of  conrse,  he  had  now  little  leisure  for  poetry. 
But,  being  accidentally  employed  on  aflfairs  of  conse- 
quence at  the  Paular  convent,  he  was  so  struck  by  the 
solemn  scenery  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  tranquil  lives 
of  its  recluse  inhabitants,  that  his  poetical  spirit  broke 
out  afresh  in  an  address  to  Mariano  Colon,  one  of  the 
family  of  the  great  discoverer  of  America,  and  afterwards 
its  head  ;  —  a  beautiful  epistle,  fuU  of  the  severe  ^genius 
of  the  place  that  inspired  it,  and  of  its  author's  longing 
for  a  repose  his  spirit  was  so  well  fitted  to  enjoy. 

In  1Í80,  he  was  raised  to  a  place  in  the  Council  of 
Grders,  where  he  had  more  leisure,  and  was  able  to  give 
his  time  to  higher  objects  ;  —  some  of  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  his  report  to  the  government  on  the 
military  and  religious  Orders  of  Knighthood  ;  in  his  sys- 
tem  of  instruction  for  the  Imperial  College  of  Calatrava ; 
in  his  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  History,  as  a  necessary 
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part  of  the  wise  study  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  in  other 
similar  labors,  wliich  proved  him  to  be  incontestably  an 
excellent  prose-writer,  and  the  íirst  philosophical  states- 
man  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  tiine,  however,  he  amused  himself  with 
elegant  literature,  and  took  great  solace  in  coUecting 
around  him  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  whom  he  loved." 
Tn  1T86,  he  wrote  severa!  burlesque  bailada  on  the  quar- 
reís  of  Huerta,  Triarte,  and  Forner  about  the  theatre  ; 
and  the  next  year  published  two  sátiros  in  blank  verse 
and  in  the  style  of  Juvenal,  rebuking  the  cormpted  man- 
ners  of  his  times.  AU  of  them  were  received  with  favor  ; 
and  the  ballads,  though  not  printed  till  long  afterwards, 
were  perhaps  only  the  more  effective  because  they  were 
circulated  in  manuscript,  and  so  became  matters  of  great 
interest. 

Persone  who  held  the  tone  implied  in  such  a  course  of 
public  labors  might  be  sustained  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Third,  but  were  little  likely  to  enjoy  regard  at  that  of 
his  son.  In  1790,  two  years  after  Charles  the  Fourth  as- 
cended the  throne,  Count  Cabarrus  not  only  fell 
from  power,  but  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  and 
Jovellanos,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  him,  was  sent 
to  Asturias  in  a  sort  of  honorable  exile,  that  lasted  eight 
years.  But  he  served  his  fellow-men  as  gladly  in  dis- 
grace  as  he  did  in  power.  Hardly,  therefore,  had  he 
reached  his  nativo  city,  when  he  set  about  urging  for- 
ward  all  public  improvements  that  he  deemed  useful ; 
laboring  in  whatever  related  to  the  mines  and  roads,  and 
especially  in  whatever  related  to  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  with  the  most  disinterested  zeal.  During 
this  period  of  enforced  retirement,  he  made  many  reporte 
to  the  government  on  different  subjects  connected  with 
the  general  welfare,  and  wrote  his  excellent  tract  *'  On 
Public  Amusements,''  afterwards  published  by  the  Acad- 
emy  of  History ,  and  his  elabórate  treatise  on  Legislation 
in  Relation  to  Agriculture,  which  extended  his  reputation 

w  He  was  also  fond  of  palntlng,  as-  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando  at  Madrid, 
Bisted  Gean  Bermudes  and  Ponz  in  their  in  1784.  Stirling*8  Artists  of  Spain,  1848, 
tnqoiries,  and  deliyered  a  discoorse  before    VoL  III.  p.  1387. 
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throughout  Europe,  and  has  been  the  oasis  of  all  that  has 
been  wisely  undertaken  in  Spain  on  that  difficult  subject 
ever  since. 

In  1197,  Count  Cabarrus  was  restored  to  the  favor  of 
Godoy,  Prínce  of  the  Peace,  and  Jovellanos  was  recalled 
to  court  and  made  Minister  of  Justice.  But  his  ^  minigter 
season  of  favor  was  short.  Godoy  still  hated  ^t^^»*^- 
the  elevated  views  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  reluc- 
tantly  delegated  a  small  portion  of  his  own  power ;  and  in 
1798,  under  the  pretext  of  devoting  him  to  his  oíd  em- 
ployments,  he  was  again  exiled  to  the  mountains  of  Astu- 
rias, which,  like  so  many  other  distinguished  men  that 
llave  sprung  from  them,  he  loved  with  a  fond  prejudice 
that  he  did  not  care  to  disguise. 

This  exile,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  jealous  favorite. 
In  1801,  partly  through  a  movement  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  still  more  through  a  political  intrigue.  Jo-  ^^j^i^  ^^ 
vellanos  was  suddenly  seized  in  his  bed,  and,  in  6^*«- 
violation  botfí  of  law  and  decency,  carried,  like  a  common 
felón,  across  the  whole  kingdom,  and  embarked  at  Barce- 
lona for  Majorca.  There  he  was  confined,  first  in  a  con- 
vent  and  afterwards  in  a  fortress,  with  such  rigor,  that  all 
communication  with  his  friends  and  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  was  nearly  cut  oflf ;  and  there  he  remained,  for 
seven  long  years,  exposed  to  privations  and  triáis  that 
undermined  his  health  and  broke  down  his  constitution. 
At  last  carne  the  abdication  and  fall  of  his  weak  and  un- 
grateful  sovereign.  "  And  then,''  says  Southey,  in  his 
'*  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,''  "  next  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  Godoy,  what  all  men  most  desired  was  the  reléase 
of  Jovellanos.''  He  was,  thereforo,  at  once  brought  back, 
and  everywhere  welcomed  with  the  affection  and  respect 
that  he  had  earned  by  so  many  services  and  through  such 
unjust  sufferings. 

His  infirmities,  however,  were  very  oppressive  to  him. 
He  declined,  therefore,  all  pubfic  employments,  even 
among  his  friends  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their 
country  ;  he  indignantly  rejected  the  proposal  of  the 
French  invaders  to  become  one  of  the  principal  minis- 
ters  of  State  in  the  new  order  of  things  they  hoped  to 
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establish  ;  and  then  slowly  and  eadly  retired,  to  seek 
among  his  native  mountains  the  repose  he  needed.  But 
he  was  not  permitted  long  to  remain  there.  As  soon  as 
the  first  central  Junta  was  organized  at  Seville,  he  was 
sent  to  it  to  represent  his  native  province,  and  stood  forth 
in  its  councils  the  leading  spirit  in  the  darkest  and  most 
disheartening  moments  of  the  great  contest  of  his  country 
for  existence.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  body, 
and  anSQT-  —  which  was  dissolved  at  his  earnest  desire,  — 
^^^'  he  again  returned  home,  broken  down  with  years, 

labors,  and  sufferings  ;   trusting  that  he  shoüld   now  be 
permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 

But  no  man  with  influence  such  as  his  could  then  have* 
peace  in  Spain.  Like  others,  in  those  days  of  revolution, 
he  was  assailed  by  the  fierce  spirit  of  faction,  and  in  1811. 
replied  triumphantly  to  his  accusers  in  a  defence  of  what 
may  be  considered  his  administration  of  Spain  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  written  with  the  puríty,  elegance, 
and  gravity  of  manner  which  marked  his  best  days, 
and  with  a  moral  fervor  even  more  eloquent  than  he 
had  shown  before.  As  he  approaches  the  conclusión  of 
this  personal  vindication,  admirable  alike  for  its  modesty 
and  its  power,  he  says,  with  a  sorrow  he  does  not  strivo 
to  conceal:  — 

"  And  now  that  I  am  about  to  lay  down  my  pen,  I  feel 
a  secret  trouble  at  my  heart,  which  will  disturb  the  rest 
of  my  life.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  defend  my- 
self  without  offending  others  ;  and  I  fear,  that,  for  the 
first  time,  I  shall  begin  to  feel  I  have  enemies  whom  I 
have  myself  made  such.  But,  wounded  in  that  honor 
which  is  my  life,  and  asking  in  vain  for  an  authority  that 
would  protect  and  rescue  me,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
attempt  my  own  defence  by  my  own  pen  ;  the  only  weap- 
on  left  in  my  hands.  To  use  it  with  absoluto  moderation, 
when  I  was  driven  on  by  an  anguish  so  sharp,  was  a  hard 
task.  One  more  dexteríJus  in  such  con  tests  might,  by  the 
cunning  of  his  art,  have  oftener  inflicted  wounds,  and  re- 
ceived  them  more  rarely ;  but,  feeling  myself  to  be 
fiercely  attacked,  and  coming  to  the  contest  unskilled 
and  alone,  I  threw  my  unprotected  person  into  it,  and,  in 
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order  to  free  myself  from  the  more  imminent  danger 
before  me,  took  no  thought  of  any  that  might  follow. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  impulse  by  which  I  was  driven  on, 
that  I  lost  sight,  at  once,  of  considerations  which,  at  an- 
other  time,  might  well  have  prevailed  with  me.  •  Venera- 
tion  for  public  authority,  respect  for  official  station,  the 
prívate  affections  of  friendship  and  personal  attachment, 
— everything  within  me  yielded  to  the  lo  ve  of  justice, 
and  to  the  earnest  desire  that  truth  and  innocence  should 
triumph  over  calumny  and  falsehood.  And  can  I,  after 
this,  be  pardoned,  either  by  those  who  have  assailed  me, 
or  by  those  who  have  refused  me  their  protection  ?  Surely 
it  matters  little.  .The  time  has  come  in  which  all  disap- 
probation,  except  that  of  honorable  men  and  the  friends 
of  justice,  must  be  indifíerent  to  me.  For  now  that  I 
find  myself  fast  approaching  the  final  limits  of  human 
life,  now  that  I  am  alone  and  in  poverty,  without  a  home 
or  a  shelter,  what  remains  for  me  to  ask,  beyond  the 
glory  and  liberty  of  my  country,  but  leave  to  die  with 
the  good  ñame  I  have  labored  to  earn  in  its  service  ?  ''  " 

At  the  moment  when  this  eloquent  defence  of  himself 
was  published,  the  French,  by  a  sudden  incursión,  took 
military  possession  of  his  native  city  ;  and  he  hurried  for 
safety  on  board  a  slight  vessel,  hardly  knowing  whither 
his  course  should  be  directed.  After  suffering  severely 
from  a  storm  of  eight  days'  continuance  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  he  disembarked  to  obtain  relief  ^ 
at  the  obscure  port  of  Vega.  But  his  strength  was  gone ; 
and  on  the  2tth  of  November,  within  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  time  of  his  landing,  he  died.  He  was  nearly 
sixty-eight  years  oíd. 

Jovellanos  left  behind  him  few  men,  in  any  country,  of 
a  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and  fewer  still  of  a  purer  or 
more  irreproachable  character.  Whatever  he  did  ^^  chanio- 
was  for  Spain  and  his  fellow-men,  to  whose  ser-  ^^' 
vice  he  devoted  himself  alike  in  the  days  of  his  happiness 
and  of  his  suffering  ;  —  in  his  infliwence  over  the  school 
of  Salamanca,  when  he  exhorted  them  to  raise  the  tone  of 

M  D.  Gaspar  de  JoyeUanos  a  bus  Compatriotas,  (Corana,  1811,  4to,)  Tom.  I.  pp. 
164, 156. 
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their  poetry,  no  less  than  in  the  war-cry  of  his  odes  to 
cheer  on  his  countrymen  in  their  conflict  for  national  in- 
dependence  ;  —  in  his  patient  counsels  for  the  cause  of 
education,  when  he  was  an  exile  in  Asturias  or  a  prísoner 
in  Majorca,  no  less  than  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
as  a  magistrate  and  a  minister  of  state  to  Charles  the 
Fourth,  and  as  the  head  of  the  government  at  Seville. 
He  lived,  indeed,  in  times  of  great  trouble,  but  his  vir- 
tues  were  equal  to  the  triáis  that  were  laid  upon  them, 
and  when  he  died,  in  a  wretched  and  comfortless  inn,  he 
had  the  consolation  of  believing  that  Spain  would  be  suC- 
cessful  in  the  struggle  he  had  assisted  to  lead  on,  and  of 
knowing,  in  his  own  heaft,  what  the  Cortes  afterwards 
declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  "  a  man  well  deserv- 
ing  of  his  country/'  " 

One  historical  work  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  Juan  Bau- 
tista Muñoz,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  especial 
order  of  Charles  the  Third,  who  demanded  of  its  author  a 
complete  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  conquesta 
in  America.  This  was  in  1T79.  But  Muñoz  encountered 
many  obstacles.  The  members  of  the  Academy  of  His- 
tory were  not  well  disposed  towards  an  undertaking 
which  seemed  to  fall  within  their  own  jurisdiction  ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  first  portion,  they  subjected  it, 
by  the  royal  permission,  to  an  examination,  which,  from 
its  length  even  more  than  its  rigor,  threatened  to  prevent 
the  work  from  being  printed  at  all.     This,  however,  was 

14  "  Colección  de  las  Obras  de  Don  Gas*  though  it  has  almost   always  borne  his 

par    Melchior    de    Jovellanos,*'   Madrid,  ñame  on  the  successire  .editions.    Joyella- 

1830-1832,  7  tom.,  8vo.    A  declamatory  nos  was  familiar  with  English  literatore, 

prose  satire  on  the  state  of  Spain  in  the  and  translated  the  first  book  of  the  **  Para- 

time  of  Charles   lY.,  supposed  to  haye  dise  Lost,**  but  not  yeiy  suocessfuUy.    For 

been  delivered  in    the    Amphitheatre  of  notices  of  him,  see  Memorias  de  Jovella- 

Madrid,  in  1796,  has  been  attributed  to  nos,  por    Don   Agustín  Cean  Bermudez, 

Jovellanos.    It  is  entitled  "  Pan  y  Toros,"  Madrid,  1814,  12mo  }  the  Life  at  the  end 

or  Bread  and  BuU-flghts,  from  the  oíd  Bo-  of  his  coUected  Works  ;   Lord  Holland^s 

man  cry  of  "  Panem  et  Circenses,"  and  Life  of   Lope  de  Vega,   1817,  Tom.  II.,* 

was  sappressed  as  soon  as  It  was  pub-  where  is  a  beautifül  tribute  to  him,  worthy 

lished,  but  has  often  been  print^  since.  of  Mr.  Fox's  nephew  ;  and  Llórente,  Tom. 

Among  other  distinctions,  it  enjoyed  the  n.  p.  640,  añd  Tom.  IV.  p.  122,  where  ar» 

singular  one  of  being  translated  and  pri-  recorded  some  of  his  shameful  persecu 

vately  printed,  in  1813,  on  board  a  British  tions.    The  ñame  of  Jovellanos  is  some- 

man-of-war,    stationed   in  the  Mediterra-  times  written  Jove  Llanos  ;  and,  I  beliere, 

nean.    But  it  is  not  the  work  of  Jovellanos,  was  so  written  by  his  ancestors. 
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stopped  by  a  summary  order  from  the  king  ;  and  the  first 
volume,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  year  1600,  was 
published  in  n93.  But  no  other  foUowed  it ;  and  since 
the  death  of  Muñoz,  which  occurred  in  1799,  when  he 
was  fifty-four  years  oíd,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
resume  the  work.  It  therefore  remains  just  as  he  then 
left  it,  —  a  fragment,  written,  indeed,  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  and  with  a  severe  simplicity  of  style,  but  of  small 
valué,  because  it  embraces  so  in  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.^^ 

An  epic  attempt  of  the  same  period  is  of  still  less  im- 
portance.  It  is  **  México  Conquered,"  an  heroic  poem 
in  twenty-six  books,  and  about  twenty-five  thousand  Unes, 
beginning  with  the  demand  of  Cortés,  at  Tlascala,  to  be 
received  in  person  by  Montezuma,  and  ending^  with  the 
fall  of  México  and  the  capture  of  Guatimozin.  Its  author 
was  Escoiquiz,  who,  as  the  tutor  of  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of  Asturias,  and  his  adviser  in  the  trou-  ^ 
bles  of  the  Escorial,  of  Aranjuez,  and  of  Bayonne, 
showed  an  honorable  character,  which  at  different  times 
brought  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  of  Bonaparte,  and,  at  last, 
of  Ferdinand  himself. 

The  literary  ambition  of  Escoiquiz,  however,  is  of  both 
an  earlier  and  a  later  date  than  this  unhappy  interval,  when 
his  upright  spirit  was  so  tried  by  political  persecutions. 
In  l'r9í  he  published  a  translation  of  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts  ; ''  and  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Franco, 
from  1808  to  1814,  he  prepared  a  Spanish  versión  of  Mil- 
ton's  '*  Paradise  Lost,''  which  showed,  at  least,  with 
what  pleasure  he  gave  himself  up  to  letters,  and  what  a 


15  (« Historia  del  Nueyo  Mondo,  por  Don  print«d  at  Madrid,  ín  1798,  but  dated  from 
Juan  Bautista  Muños,"  Madrid,  1793,  Borne,  Aug.  20,  1797.  It  oomplains  of 
small  folio.  Fuster,  Bib.,  Tom.  IL  p.  191.  him  chiefly  for  colnciding  oocasionally  in 
Memorias  de  la  Acad.  de  la  Historia,  Tom.  opinión  with  Bobertson  in  his  "  History  of 
I.  p.  Ixv.  The  eulogy  of  Lebrixa,  by  America,"  and  with  De  Pauw  In  his  "  Re- 
Muñoz, in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoírs  cherches  Philosophiques  \ "  but  though  tha 
of  the  Academy,  a  Tlefence  of  his  History,  pamphlet  is  not  ill-written,  it  rarely  taket 
and  two  or  three  Latin  treatises,  are  all  any  position  formidable  to  Muñoz,  and 
ttiat  I  know  of  his  works,  except  the  His-  still  more  rarely  maintains  the  positions 
tory.  A  fierce  attack  was  made  on  Muñoz  on  which  it  ventures. 
by  Don  Francisco  Iturri,  in  a  pamphlet 
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solace  they  were  lo  him  under  his  privations  and  misfor- 
tunes.  llis  "  México  ''  was  first  printed  in  1798.  It  is 
cast  more  carefully  into  an  epic  form  than  were  the  heroic 
poetns  that  abounded  in  the  days  of  the  Philips,  and  is 
sustained  more  than  they  generally  were  by  such  super- 
natural  Christian  machinery  as  was  first  used  with  effect 
by  Tasso.  But,  like  them,  it  is  not  without  cold,  alle- 
gorical  personages,  who  play  parts  too  important  in  the 
action  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  faithful  history  of 
events,  its  unity  of  design,  and  its  regular  proportions, 
are  no  sufiBcient  compensation  for  its  ill-constructed  stan- 
zas  and  its  chronicling  dulness.  The  history  of  Solís  is 
much  more  interesting  and  *poetical  than  this  wearisome 
romantic  epic,  which  owes  to  that  historian  nearly  all  its 
facts." 

Leandro  Moratin,  son  of  the  poet  who  flourished  in 
Moratinthe  *^®  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  was,  in  some 
younger.  respects,  a  greater  suflferer  from  the  convul- 
sions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  than  Escoiquiz, 
and  in  all  respects  more  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  letters.  His  principal  success,  however,  was  in  the 
dramu,  where  he  must  hereafter  be  more  fully  noticed. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that,  in  his 
lyric  and  miscellaneous  poetry,  he  was  a  folio wer  of  his 
father,  modifying  his  manner  so  far,  under  the  influence 
of  Conti,  an  Italian  man  of  letters  whp  lived  long  at  Ma- 
drid, that,  in  his  shorter  pieces,  the  Italian  terseness  is 

18  '*  México    Conquistada,    Poema   He-  with  the  suffering  Indians,  and  no  greafc 

róico,  por  Don  Juan  de  Escoiquiz,"  Madrid,  respect  for  the  "  Conquistadores."    In  con- 

1798,  3  tom.,  8vo.    A  still  more  unhappy  sequenoe  of  this,  a  reply  to  it  appeared  at 

epic  attempt  on  the  subject  of  the  Con-  Toledo,  three    years  afterwards,   entitled 

quest  of  México  preceded  that  of  Escoiquiz  "  Exortacion  Amistosa  dirigida  a  ciertos 

by  about  forty  years.    It  was  by  Francisco  Analistas  Ingleses,    por    Don   Inocencio 

Ruiz  de  León,  and  is  entitled  "La  Her-  Redondo," (1804, 12mo, pp.  100,)  —  a slight 

nandia.  Triunfos  de  la  Fé  "  (Madrid,  1755,  performance,  which,  however,  boldly  sus- 

4to) ;  a  poem  making  nearly  four  hundred  tains  the  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  char- 

pages,  and  sixteen  hundred  octave  stanzas.  acter  throoghout,  and  Justífies  the  con- 

The    "México    Conquistada"    was    re-  quest  of  México  on  the  ground  that  the 

viewed  (as  I  conjecture,  from  internal  evi-  Mexicans  were  heathens.    The  oddest  part 

dence,  by  Southey)  in  the  Critical  Review,  of  it  is,  that  a  reply  at  Toledo,  where  the 

Yol.  XXXII.,  1801,  p.  613,  with  spirited  Review   could    never  %ave   bee'n   much 

translations,  in   blank    verse,  of  several  known  at  any  time,  and  long  after  it  had 

passages,  and  a  good  abstract  of  the  whole  been  forgotten  in  England,  should  haré 

poem.    The  notice  is  not  flattering,  ñor  is  been  thought  desirable. 
it  severe  ;  but  it  shows  much  sympathy 
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quite  apparent  and  gives  a  finish  to  the  surface,  though 
the  material  beneath  may  be  quite  Castilian.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  his  odes  and  sonnets,  and  of  a 
striking  Chorus  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Patríarchs  of  tha 
Oíd  Testaraent  awaiting  the  Appearance  of  the  Saviour ; 
a  solemn  composition,  breathing  the  fervent  spirit  of 
Luis  of  Granada.  His  ballads,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
finished  with  great  care,  are  more  national  in  their  tone 
than  anything  else  he  has  left  us.  But  the  poems  that 
please  us  best  and  interest  us  most  are  those  that  show 
his  own  teraper  and  añections  ;  such  as  his  "  Epistle  to 
Jovellanos/'  and  his  *'  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Conde/'  the 
historian. 

In  none  of  his  personal  relations,  however,  does  Mora- 
tin  appear  to  such  obvious  advantage  as  in  the  difficult 
ones  in  which  he  stood  at  diflferent  times  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace.  To  that  profligate  minister  he  owed,  not 
only  all  his  means  for  training  himself  as  a  dramatic  writ- 
er,  but  the  position  in  society  which  insured  his  success  ; 
and  when  the  day  of  retribution  carne,  and  his  patrón 
fell,  as  he  deserved  to  fall,  Moratin,  though  he  suffered  in 
every  way  from  his  changed  condition  and  the  persecu- 
tion  of  the  enemies  of  the  Prince,  refused  to  join  their 
cry  against  the  crushed  favorito.  He  said  truly  and  no- 
bly,  "  I  was  neither  his  friend,  ñor  his  counsellor,  ñor  his 
servant ;  but  all  that  I  was  I  owed  to  him ;  and,  although 
we  have  now-a-days  a  convenient  philosophy,  which 
teaches  men  to  receive  benefits  without  gratitude,  and, 
when  circumstances  alter,  to  pay  with  approach  favors 
asked  and  received,  I  valué  my  own  good  opinión  too 
much  to  seek  such  infamy.''  A  person  who  acted  under 
the  impulse  of  principies  so  generous  was  not  made  for 
success  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  It  is  not 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  the  latter  part  of 
Moratin's  Ufe  was  spent,  either  voluntarily  or  involunta- 
rily,  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  he  died  at  last  in  the 
discomforts  and  sadness  of  exile.^'' 

17  "  Obras  de  L.  F.  Moratin,»'  Madrid,  Academy  of  History  after  his  death.  His 
1830-31,  four  vols.,  8vo,  dlvided  into  six,  Life  is  in  Vol.  I.,  and  his  miscellaneous 
prepared  by  himself,  and  published  by  the    poems  are  in  the  last  Tolume,  vhere  tho 
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The  last  of  these  miscellaneous  writers  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Pourth  that  ahould  be  mentioned  is 

tana.  Qujntana,  who,  like  Jovellanos,  Moratin,  and  Es- 
coiquiz,  suflfered  much  from  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tions  through  which  they  all  passed,  but,  unlike  them, 
survived  long  enough  to  enjoy  a  serene  and  honored  oíd 
age.  He  was  born  at  Madrid  on  the  llth  of  April,  in 
1172,  but  received  the  most  eñective  part  of  his  literary 
education  at  Salamanca,  where  he  acknowledged  the  influ- 
cnce  of  Melendez  and  Cienfuegos.  His  profession  was 
the  law  ;  and  he  began  the  serious  business  of  life  in  the 
capital,  kindly  encouraged  by  Jovellanos.  But  he  pre- 
ferred  letters  ;  and  a  small  society  of  intellectual  friends, 
that  assembled  every  evening  at  his  house,  soon  stimulat- 
ed  his  preference  into  a  passion.  In  1801  he  ventured 
to  print  his  tragedy  of  "  The  Duke  of  Viseo,''  imitated 
from  "The  Castle  Spectre"  of  Lewis  ;  and  in  1806  he 
produced  on  the  stage  his  ''  Pelayo,"  intended  to  rouse 
his  countrymen  to  resistance  of  foreign  oppression,  by  a 
striking  exaraple  from  their  own  history.  The  former  had 
littlo  success ;  but  the  latter,  though  written  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  severer  school,  struqk  a  chord 
to  which  the  hearts  of  the  audience  gladly  answered. 

Mean  time,  between  these  two  attempts,  he  published, 
in  1802,  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  almost  entirely  lyric, 
taking  the  same  noble  and  patriotic  tone  he  had  taken  in 
his  successful  tragedy,  and  showing  a  spirit  more  deep 
and  earnest  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  school  of 
Salamanca,  to  which,  in  his  address  to  Melendez,  he  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  now  gladly  associated  himself.  In  a 
similar  spirit  he  published,  in  1807,  a  single  vdume  con- 
taining  five  lives  of  distinguished  Spaniards,  who,  like  the 
Cid  and  the  Great  Captain,  had  successfuUy  fought  the 
enemies  of  their  oountry  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  almost 
simultaneously  he  prepared  three  volumes  of  selections 

ranarks  on  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  occur,  collected    in   the   second    yolume  of  the 

at  p.  335,  and  a  notice  of  his  relations  with  Biblioteca   de   Autores   Españoles,    1846, 

Conti  at  p.  342.    An  unreasonably  lauda-  where  there  are  some  things  not  in  the 

tory  criticism  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  edition   of  the   Academy  *,   but   none  of 

in  the  flrst  volume  of  Hermosilla^s  ^*  Jui»  yalue. 
oio."    Moratin*8  Works  can,  also,  be  taaoá 
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from  the  béBt  Spanish  poeta,  accompanying  them  with 
critical  notices,  which,  if  more  slight  than  might  have 
been  claimed  from  one  like  Quintana,  and  less  generous 
in  the  praise  they  bestow  than  they  ought  to  have  been, 
are  yet  natioual  in  their  temper,  and  better  than  anything 
else  of  their  kind  then  to  be  found  in  the  language.  Both 
show  a  too  willing  imitation  of  the  French  manner,  and 
contain  occasional  Gallicisms  ;  but  both  are  written  in  a 
clear  and  graceful  prose,  both  were  well  received,  as  they 
deserved  to  be,  and  both  were,  long  afterwards,  further 
continued  by  their  accomplished  author  ;  the  first  by  the 
addition  of  four  important  lives,  and  the  last  by  extracta 
from  the  miscellaneous  poeta  of  a  later  period,  and  from 
several  of  the  eider  épica. 

But  though  the  taate  of  Quintana  waa  inclined  to  the 
literature  of  France,  he  waa  a  Spaniard  at  heart,  and  a 
faithful  one.  Even  l^efore  the  French  invaaion  he  had  ao 
carefully  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  influence  and  the 
patronage  ofthe  Prince  of  the  Peace,  that,  though  belong- 
ing  almost  atrictly  to  the  aame  achoo  of  poetry  with 
Moratin,  theae  two  distinguiahed  men  lived  at  Madríd, 
imperfectly  known  to  each  other,  and  in  fact  aa  heada  of 
different  literary  aocietiea,  whose  intercourse  waa  not  ao 
kindly  aa  it  ahould  have  been.  But  the  moment  the  revo- 
lution  of  1808  broke  out.  Quintana  aprang  to  the  place 
for  which  he  felt  himaelf  made.  He  publiahed  at  once  hia 
^flfective  *'  Odea  to  Emancipated  Spain  ; ''  he  threw  out, 
in  the  journala  of  the  time,  whatever  he  thought  would 
excite  hia  countrymen  to  reaiat  their  invadera ;  he  became 
the  aecretary  to  the  Cortea  and  to  the  regency  ;  and  he 
wrote  many  of  the  powerful  proclamationa,  manifeatoa, 
and  addreaaea  that  diatinguished  ao  honorably  the  ca- 
reer  of  the  dififerent  adminiatrationa  to  which  he  be- 
longed  during  their  atruggle  for  national  independence. 
In  ahort,  he  devoted  all  that  he  poaseaaed  of  talent  or 
fortune  to  the  service  of  hia  country  in  the  day  of  its 
soreat  tríal. 

But  he  waa  ill  rewarded  for  it.  Much  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  repreaentativea  of  the  Spaniah  people  in 
the  ñame  of   Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  during  hia  forced 
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detention  in  France,  was  unwelcome  ío  that  short-sighted 
monarch;  and,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Madrid,  in  1814, 
a  persecution  was  begun  of  those  who  had  most  con- 
tributed  to  the  adoption  of  these  unwelcome  measures. 
Among  the  more  obnoxious  persons  was  Quintana,  who 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  the  fortress  of  Pamplona,  and 
remained  there  six  miserable  years,  interdicted  from  the 
use  of  writing-materials,  and  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  his  friends.  The  changes  of  1820  unexpectedly 
released  him,  and  raised  him  for  a  time  to  greater  dis- 
tinction  than  he  had  enjoyed  before.  But,  three  years 
later,  another  political  revolution  took  from  him  all  his 
employments  and  influence  ;  and  he  retired  to  Estrema- 
dura,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  letters  till  new 
changes  and  the  death  of  the  king  restored  him  to  the  oíd 
public  oflSces  he  had  filled  so  well,  adding  to  his  former 
honors  that  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But  from  the  days 
when  he  first  attracted  public  regard  by  his  Odes  on  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  beneficent  expediton  sent  to  America 
with  the  great  charity  of  Vaccination,  letters  were  his 
chosen  employment ;  —  his  pride,  when  he  cheered  on  his 
countrymen  to  resist  oppression ;  his  consolation  in  prison 
and  in  exile ;  his  truest  honor  in  an  honored  oíd  age.^^ 
His  last  distinction  was  that  of  being  crowned  by  his  sov- 
ereign,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1865,  in  presence  of  what- 
ever  was  most  emineut  and  most  noble  in  the  kingdom. 
Two  years  later,  March  llth,  186T,  he  died,  and  the 
same  noble  crowd  marked  the  same  reverence  for  him,  as 
they  slowly  followed  his  remains  to  their  final  resting- 
place.  He  had  almost  reached  his  eighty-fifth  birthday, 
and  had  been  before  the  public  as  a  poet  sixty-nine  years. 

18  «  Poesías  de  M.  J.  Quintana,"  Ma-  Unas  primidM 

drid,  1821,  2  tom.,  8vo.    The  lyrical  por-  Q"*  ™*  ingenio  ha  formado  en  otro  tiempo, 

tion  has  been  often  reprinted  since  1802,  and  of  himself  as  having  alrcady  left  the 

when  a  coUection  of  his  Poems  appeared  haunts  of  the  Muses  to  deyote  himself  to 

at  Madrid,  in  a  thin  beautíful  yolome  of  the  study  of  the  law.    He  must,  therefore, 

only  170  pages,  12mo.    But  a  yery  small  haye  begun  young  indeed,  for  he  was  only 

yolume,  containing  only  eleyen  poems,  and  sixteen  when    he  thus  spoke   as  if  the 

entítled    "  Poesías   de   D.    Manuel   Josef  poems  he  then  published  had  been  written 

Quintana,"  (Madrid,  18mo,  pp.  71,)  ap-  some   years  before,  — "en  otro  tiempo." 

peared  as  early  as  1788,  and  in  the  dedi-  His  works  are  best  found  in  the  Bibliote- 

cation  of  which  to  Count  Florida  Blanca,  ca,  Tom.  XIX.,  1862  *,    but  none  of  his 

the  Minister  of  State,  he  speaks  of  them  as  earliest  poems  are  in  that  coUection. 
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THBATRE     IN     THE     EIOHTEBNTR     CENTURT.  —  TBÁN8LÁTIONS     FROU 
THE  FRENCH.  —  ORIGINAL  PLAY8.  —  OPERAS.  —  NATIONAL  THEATRB. 

—  CASTRO.  —  ANORBE.  —  IMITATIONS  OP  THE  FRENCB  THBATRE.— 
MONTIANO.  —  MORATIN  THE  ELD^R.  —  CADAHALSO.  —  SEBASTIAN  Y 
LATRE.  —  TRIGUEROS.  —  TRIARTE.  — -  ÁTALA.  —  HUERTA.  —  JOVELLA- 
N08.  —  AUTOS  FORBIDDEN.  —  PUBLIC  THBATRES  AND  THEIR  PAR- 
TIES.  —  RAMÓN  DE  LA  CRUZ,  SEDAÑO,  CORTÉS,  CIBNFUEGOS,  AND 
OTHERS. — HUERTA's     COLLBCTION    OP    OLD    PLATS.  —  DISCUSSIONS. 

—  VALLADARES.  —  ZAVALA.  —  COMELLA.  —  MORATIN  THE   YOUNGBB. 

—  STATE  OF  THE  DRAMA  AT  THE  BEGINNI^TG  OF  THB  NINBTBENTH 
CENTURT. 

The  most  considerable  literary  movement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century  in  Spain,  and  the  one  that  best  marks  the 
poetical  character  of  the  entire  period,  is  that  relating  to 
the  theatre,  which  it  was  eamestly  attempted  Drama  in 
to  subject  to  the  rules  then  prevailing  on  the  telntíf^" 
French  stage.  Intimations  of  such  a  design  are  century. 
found  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  as  soon  as  the  War 
of  the  Succession  was  closed.  The  Marquis  of  San  Juan 
began,  in  1Í13,  with  a  translation  of  the  "Cinna"  of 
Comeille  ;  —  the  first  tragedy  avowedly  under  the  French 
rules  that  appeared  in  the  Spanish  language  at  this  period, 
and  one  that  was  probably  selected  for  this  distinction, 
because  it  was  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  a  country 
that  had  so  much  reason  to  seek  the  clemency  of  its 
prince  in  favor  of  many  distinguished  persons,  whom  the 
civil  war  had  led  to  resist  his  power.^  But  it  was  never 
représented,  and,  though  once  reprinted,  was  soon  for- 
gotten.     Cañizares,  the  last  of  the  eider  race  of  draina- 
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tists  that  showed  any  of  the  oíd  spirit,  yielded  more 
than  once  to  the  new  school  of  taste,  and  regarded  his 
"  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia ''  —  an  absurd  play,  for  which 
the  "  Iphigénie  ''  of  Racine  is  very  little  responsible  —  as 
an  imitation  of  the  French  school.^  Neither  theee,  how- 
ever,  ñor  plays  of  an  irregular  and  often  vulgar  cast,  like 
those  written  by  Diego  de  Torres,  a  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  by  Lobo,  a  military  officer,  and  by  Salvo, 
a  tailor,  obtained  any  permanent  favor,  or  were  able  to 
constitute  foundations  on  which  to  reconstruct  a  national 
drama.  As  far  as  anything  was  heard  on  the  publio 
stage  worthy  of  its  pretensions,  it  was  the  works  of  the 
oíd  masters  and  of  their  poor  imitators,  Cañizares  and 
Zamora.® 

The  Spanish  theatre,  in  fact,  was  now  at  its  lowest 
Its  low  ®^^'  *^^  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  populace, 
State.  from  whom  it  had  always  received  much  of  its 

character,  and  who  had  been  its  faithful  friends  in  the 
dáys  of  its  trial  and  adversity.  Ñor  could  its  present 
condition  fairly  claim  a  higher  patronage.  AU  Spanish 
plays  acted  for  public  amusement  in  Madrid  were  still 
represented,  as  they  had  been  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  open  court-yards,  with  galleries  or  corridors  that  sur- 
rounded  them.     To  these  court-yards  there  was  no  cover- 

s  He  says,  near  the  end,  that  his  por-  represent  fitirly,  I  believe,  the  meritx>f  the 

pose  was  "  to  show  how  plays  are  written  few  historical  plays  produced  in  the  be- 

in  the  French  style.*'    Plays  arising  from  ginning    of   the  eighteenth   century,   in 

the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  more  Spain. 

in  the  forms  and  character  of  the  preceding  »  Accounts  of  the  theatre  during  thís 

century,  were  sometimes  represented,  but  sort  of  interregnum,  from  about  1700  to 

Boon  forgotten.    Of   these,   two   may   be  about  1790,  are  found  in  SignorelU  (Storia 

mentloned  as  curious.    The  flrst  is  called,  Critica  dei  Teatri,  Napoll,  1813,  8vo,  Tom. 

like  one  of  Lope*s,  "  Sueños  hay  que  son  IX.  pp.  66  -  236)  ;  L.  7.  Moratin  (Obras, 

Verdades,"  an  anonymous  drama,  begin-  1830,  Tom.  II.  Parte  I.,  Prólogo)  }  and  four 

ning  with  a  dream  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  papers  by  Blanco  White  (in  Vols.  X.  and 

and  ending  with  its  partial  ñilfilment  in  XI.  of  the  New  Monthly  Magaztne,  Lon- 

the  capture  of  Monsanto,  by  the  forces  of  don,  1824).  •  The  fiícts   and   oplnions  in 

Philip  V.,  in  1704.    The  other  is  by  Rodri-  SignorelU   are    important,   because   from 

go  Pero  de  ürrutia,  entitled  "  Rey  decre-  1765  to  1783  he  lived  in  Madrid,  (Storia, 

tado  en  Cielo,"  and  covers  a  space  of  aboye  Tom.  IX.  p.  189,)  and  belonged  to  the  club 

six  years,  from  the  annunciation  by  Louis  of  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian,  noticed, 

XIV.  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  ñrst  ante^  p.  301,  several  of  whose  members 

scene,  that  the  will  of  Charles  II.  had  were  dramatic  writers,   and    one  of  the 

made  him    king  of  Spain,  down  to  the  standing  subjects   for  whose    disoussions 

victory  of  Ahnansa,  in  1707,  which  is  its  was  the  theatre.    Obras  Póstijmas  de  N. 

catastrophe.    Both  are  of  no  valué,  and  F.  Moratin,  Londres,  1825,  p.-3tUv. 
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ing  except  5n  case  of  a  sbower,  ancl  then  the  awning 
stretched  over  them  was  so  imperfect,  that,  if  the  rain 
eontinued,  and  those  of  the  spectators  who  were  always 
compelled  to  stand  duríng  the  performance  were  too 
numerous  to  find  shelter  under  the  projecting  seats  of 
the  corridors,  the  exhibition  was  oroken  up  for  the  day, 
and  the  crowd  driven  home.  There  was  hardly  any  pre- 
tence  of  scenery  ;  the  performance  always  took  place  in 
the  daytime  ;  and  the  price  of  admission,  which  was 
collected  in  money  at  the  door,  did  not  exceed  a  few 
farthings  for  each  spectator.* 

The  second  queen  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  Isabel  Farnese, 
who  had  been  used  to  the  enjoyment  of  better  scenic 
exhibitions  in  Italy,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  state 
of  things.  Finding  a  neglected  theatre,  in  which  an 
Italian  company  had  sometimes  acted,  she  caused  ma- 
terial additions  to  be  made  to  it,  and  required  regular 
operas  to  be  brought  out  for  her  amusement  from  11  SI. 
The  change  was  an  important  one.  The  two  oíd  court- 
yards  took.  the  alarm.  First  one  and  then  the  other 
began  to  erect  a  new  and  more  commodious  structure 
for  theatrícal  entertainments  ;  and  as  they  had  been  each 
other^s  rivals  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  Better  thea- 
awkwardness  of  their  arrangements,  no  less  tresbuut. 
than  in  their  claims  for  public  patronage,  so  now  they 
became  rivals  in  a  struggle  for  improvement.  Under 
such  impulses,  the  new  '*  Theatre  of  the  Cross "  was 
finished  in  1U3,  and  that  of  ''The  Prince ''  in  1U5. 

But,  in  most  respects,  there  was  little  change.  True 
to  the  traditions  of  their  origin,  the  new  structures  were 
still  called  *'  court-yards/'  corrales,  and  their  boxes, 
aposentos ;  —  the  cazuela,  or  "  stewpan/'  was  still  kept 
for  the  women,  who  sat  there  veiled  like  nuns,  but  acting 
very  little  as  if  they  were  such  ;  —  the  Alcalde  de  Corte, 
or  Judge  of  the  Municipality,  still  appeared  in  the  pro- 


*  In  the  Preface  to  "La  Babilonia  de  —the  prioe  of  a  drama,  "si  es  buena,"  is 

Boropa  y  primer  Bey  de  Romanos,"  —  a  stated  at    twenty-five   doubloons.    I   am 

worthless   and  absurd  play  in  the  eider  surprised  to  find  that  it   was  so   muoh. 

manner,  written  by  Fernando  de  Barcena  See  ante^  Period  II.  Chap.  XYIII.,  note, 
y  Orango,  and  printed  at  Madrid  in  1781, 

VOL.  III.  15  V  .     .  u^rí]í> 
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scenium,  "with  hÍ8  two  clerks  behind  him,  to  keep  the 
peace  or  bear  record  to  its  breach  ;  —  áemiramis  wore  a 
hooped  petticoat  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  Julias  Csesar 
was  assassinated  in  a  curled  periwig  and  velvet  court 
coat,  with  a  feathered  Spanish  hat  nnder  bis  arm.  The 
oíd  spirit,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  prevailed,  however  great 
might  be  the  improvements  made  in  the  external  arrange- 
ments  and  architecture  of  the  theatres. 

One  cause  of  thís  was  the  exclusive  favor  shown  to  the 
The  opera  o^eTQ,  hj  two  Italian  queens,  and  encouraged  by 
attempted.  the  ucw  political  relatious  of  Spain  with  Italy. 
The  theatre  of  the  Buen  Eetiro,  where  Calderón  had  so 
often  triumphed,  was  fitted  up  with  unwonted  magnifi- 
cence,  by  Farinelli,  the  first  singer  of  bis  time,  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  Spanish  court  in  order  to  soothe  the 
melancholy  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  and  who  still  continued 
there,  enjoying  the  especial  protection  of  Ferdinand  the 
Sixth.  Luzan  translated  Metastasip's  "  Clemency  of  Ti- 
tus  "  for  the  opening  of  the  new  and  gorgeous  saloon 
in  IHT  ;  and  both  then,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
afterwards,  all  that  the  resources  of  the  court  could 
command  in  poetry  and  music,  or  in  the  show  and  pomp 
of  theatrical  machinery,  was  lavished  on  an  exotic,  which 
at  last  failed  to  take  héalthy  root  in  the  soil  of  the  coun- 
try.6 

Meantime  the  national  theatre,  neglected  by  the  privi- 
'vuigarityof  l^ged  aud  higher  classes,  was  given  up  to  such 
theauthors.  writcrs  as  Fraucisco  de  Castro,  an  actor  who 
sought  the  applause  of  the  lowest  part  of  his  audience  by 
vulgar  farces,®  and  Thomas  de  Añorbe,  the  chaplain  of  a 
nunnery  at  Madrid,  whose  "  Paolino,''  announced  as  **in 

6  L.  F.  Moraiin,  Prólogo,  ut  gup, ;  and  Fest^o,"  (Madrid,  17420  ai^  three  small 

Pellicer,  Origen  del  Teatro,  1802,  Tom.  I.  volumes  of  entremesea,  by  Francisco  de 

p..264.    Several  attempts  were  made  afber-  Castro ;  the  last  being  publlshed  after  the 

ward^in  this  period}  one  in  the  time  of  author's  death.     They   are   not  entirely 

Charles  III.,  which  was  partly  helped  on  withoat  wlt,  regarded  as  oarioatures  ;  but 

by  a  translation  of  an  Essay  on  the  Opera  they  are  ooarse,  and,  in  general,  worthless. 

by  Count  Algarotti,  —  "  para  instrucción,**  Similar  farces,  mixed  up  with  equally  bad 

iays  the  title^page,  "  de  los  que  quieran  lyrioal  verse,  may  be  fbund  In  a  volumo 

asistir  al  nuevo  Teatro  que  se  ha  estable-  entitled  *^  La  mejor  Guirnalda  de  Apolo, 

cido  en  esta  Corte,"  Madrid,  1787, 18mo.  eo.,  su  Autor  Don  Ángel  Peregrino,"  T6m. 

4  «(  Alegría  Cómica,"   (Zaragoza,  Tom.  I.  ^749,  but  of  which,  I  think,  no 

l'\  UOOi  Tora,  n.,  1702,)  and  "Cómico  volume  appeared. 
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the  Prench  fashion,"  and  almost  pnt  in  competítion  with 
the  Cinna  of  Corneille,  provoked  the  just  ridicule  of  Lu- 
zan,  and  whose  '*  Virtue  conquere  Fate,"  if  no  less 
extravagant,  has  the  merit  of  being  an  attack  on  astrol- 
ogy  and  a  belief  in  planetary  influences.'  With  the  suc- 
cess  of  such  absurdities,  however,  scholars  and  men  of 
taste  seem  to  have  grown  desperate.  Montiano,  a  Castil- 
ian  gentleman,  high  in  office  at  court,  and  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Good  Taste,  that  met  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Lemos,  led  the  way  in  an  attack 
upon  them.  .  He  began,  in  1750,  with  a  tragedy  them  by 
on  the  Román  story  of  Virginia,  which  he  in-  *''*°'**"®- 
tended  should  be  a  model  for  Spanish  serious  theatrical 
compósitions,  and  which  he  accompanied  with  a  long  and 
well-written  discourse,  showing  how  far  Bermudez,  Cueva, 
Vírues,  and  a  few  more  of  the  oíd  masters,  had  been 
willing  to  be  governed  by  doctrines  similar  to  his  own. 

The  tragedy*  itself,  whicli  comes  like  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  this  discussion,  and  seems  intended  to  illus- 
trate  and  enforce  its  opinions,  is  entirely  after  * 
the  model  of  the  Prench  school,  and  especial ly  after  Ra- 
cine  ;  —  all  the  rules,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
including  that  which  requires  the  stage  never  to  be  left 
vacant  during  the  continuance  of  an  act,  being  rigorously 
observed.  But  the  "  Virginia ''  is  no  less  cold  than  it  is 
regular,  and,  like  the  waters  of  the  Alps,  its  very  purity 
betrays  the  frozen  región  from  which  it  has  descended, 
its  versification,  which  consists  of  unrhymed  iambics, 
is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  warmth  and  free- 
dom  oif  the  bailad  style  in  the  eider  drama ;  its  whole 
movement  is  languidj  and  the  catastrophe,  from  the  fear 
of  shocking  the  spectator  by  a  show  of  blood  on  the 
stage,  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  no  catastrophe  at  all.     No 

T  Th<miaa  de  Añorbe  y  Corregel  pub-  most   of  them   secular,  —  all   miserable. 

Ushed  his  **  Virtad  vence  al  Destino  "  in  Several  are  short,  and  intended  for  prívate 

Madrid,  1735,  and  his  "  Paolino  "  in  1740.  theatrioals,  and  several  are  reprints  in  the 

He  calis  himself  "■  Capellán  del  Beal  Mo-  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  show- 

nasterio  de  la  Incamacion  "  on  the  title  6f  ing  that  his  reputation  was  -not  entirely 

the  flrst  of  these  plays,  and  inserts  two  extinguished,  even  by  the  success  of  the 

absord  entremetes  of  his  own  composi-  Moratlns.    He  died  in  1741.    Alvarez  y 

tion  between  its  acts.    I  have  fourteen  or  Baena,  Tom.  IV.  p.  357. 
fifteen  of  his  plays,  —  some  religious,  {>ut 
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effort,  it  is  believed,  was  made  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage, 
and  as  a  printed  poem  it  produced  no  real  effect  on  public 
opinión. 

Montiano,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  In  1753  he 
published  another  critical  discourse  and  another  tragedy, 
The  Atha-  ^^*^  similar  morits  and  similar  defects,  taking 
uipho.  for  its  subject  the  reign  and  death  of  Athaulpho, 
the  Goth,  as  they  are  found  in  the  oíd  chronicles.  But 
this,  too,  like  its  predecessor,  was  never  acted,  and  both 
are  now  rarely  read.* 

The  earliest  comedy  within  the  French  rules  that  ap- 
French  pcared  as  such  in  the  Spanish  language  was 
schooi.  the  translation  of  Lachaussée's  "  Préjugé  k  la 
Mode'^  by  Luzan,  which  was  printed  in  1751.®  It  ju- 
diciously  preserved  the  national  asonantes,  or  imperfect 
rhymes,  throughout,  and  was  folio wed,  in  1764,  by  the 
'*  Athalie ''  of  Racine,  rendered  with  much  taste,  princi- 
pally  into  blank  verse,  by  Llaguno  y  Amirola,  Secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  History.     But  the  first  original  Span- 


8  ««D{acuno  sobre  las  Ck>media8  Espa-  moorned  by  the    men    of  letters  of  his 

n(4aa  de  Don  Agustín  de  Montiano  y  La-  time,  to  whom  he  was  a  generóos  ñriend. 

yando,"   Madrid,    1750,  12mo)    Discurso  The  story   of  Athaulpho   is  firom   the 

Segundo,  Madrid,  1763,  12mo.    They  were  Gorónica  General,  Parte  II.  c.  22.    The 

translated  into  French  by  Hermilly,  and  *^  Virginia,**  both  in  its  attempt  to  exhibife 

an  account  of  them  and  their  author  is  Román  manners  and  in  its  poetical  pow- 

given   in  Lessing's  Werke  (Beriin,  1794,  er,  suffers  severely  when  compared  with 

ISmo,  Band  XXIII.  p.  95).    But  the  best  Alfteri's  tragedy  on  the  same  subject.   But 

account  of  Montiano  is  to  be  found  in  his  the  truth  is,  Montiano  was  a  slavish  imi- 

'*  Oración  Fúnebre,  por  el  M.  B.  P.  Mro.  tator  of  the  French  school,  which  he  ad- 

Fray  Alonso  Cano  *'   (Madrid,  1705,  4to,  mired  so  much  as  to  be  onable  to  compre- 

pp.  29).    He  was  bom  at  Valladolid  in  hend  and  feel  what  was  best  in  his  own 

1697,  and  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  Castílian.    In  the   "  Aprobacioiy  which 

M^orca  with  an  unole,  who  was  high  in  he  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Avellaneda, 

of&ce    there.    He    wrote,   when   he   was  published  in  1732,  he  says,  comparing  the 

twenty  years  oíd,  his  "  Robo  de  Dina,»»  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  by  this  pre- 

which  is  a  poem  in   ome   hundred   and  tender,  with  the  true  one  by  Cervantes,  — 

twenty  stanzas,  in  a  purer  style  than  was  **  I  think  no  man  of  Judgment  wUl  give  an 

then  common,  but  with  little  power,  and  on  opinión  in  favor  of  Cervantes,  if  he  com- 

a  most  unhappy  subject  (see  Génesis,  chap.  pares  the  two  parts  together.**» 

84).    It  was  first  published  by  a  fHend  •  "La  lUuon  contra  la  Moda »' (Madrid, 

without  his  knowledge }  —  afterwards  by  12mo,  1751)  appeared  without  the  ñame  of 

hfmself  at  Barcelona,  s.  a.  18mo,  pp.  40.  —  the  translator,  and  contains  a  modest  de- 

His  employment  during  the  active  part  of  fence  of  the  French  rules,  in  the  form  of  a 

his  Ufe  was  |n  the  Department  of  State,  Dedication  to  the  Marchioness  of  Sarria, 

and  at  the  date  of  his  death,  1765,  he  was  Utility  is  much  insisted  upon  *,  and  tht 

Director  of  the  Academy  of  History,  before  inmiorality  of  the  eider  drama  is  Tigor- 

which  the  **  Oración »»  of  Cano  was  pro-  ously,  but  covertly,  attacked. 
noonced.     He    was   much   valued     and 
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ish  comedy  fonned  on  French  modela  was  the  "  Petime- 
tra/'  or  the  Female  Fribble,  by  Moratin  the  Moratin's 
eider.  It  was  prínted  in  1162,  and  was  preceded  Petimetra. 
by  a  dissertation,  in  which,  while  the  merits  of  the 
schools  of  Lope  and  Calderón  are  imperfectly  acknowl- 
edged,  their  defects  are  exhibited  in  the  strongest  relief, 
and  the  impression  left,  in  rolation  to  the  oíd  masters,  is 
of  the  most  unfavorable  character. 

In  the  play  itself,  a  similar  kind  of  deference  is  shown 
to  the  popular  prejudices  and  feelings,  which  adhered 
faithfülly  to  the  oíd  drama  and  to  the  miserable  imitations 
of  it  that  continued  to  be  produced.  It  is  divided  into 
the  three  jornadas  to  which  the  public  had  so  long  been 
wonted,  and  is  written  in  the  national  manner,  sometimes 
with  fuU  rhyties,  and  sometimes  only  with  asonantes, 
But  the  compromiso  was  not  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  offered.  The  principal  character,  Doña  Gerónima, 
is  feebly  drawn  ;  and,  though  the  versification  and  style 
are  always  easy,  and  sometimes  beautiful,  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  irregular  genius  of  the  eider  comedy  with 
what  Moratin,  on  his  title-page,  calis  '*  the  rigor  of  art'' 
was  a  failure.  A  corresponding  eñbrt  which  he  made  the 
next  year  in  tragedy,  taking  the  story  of  Lucretia  for  his 
subject,  and  adopting  even  more  fully  the  French  conven- 
tions,  was  not  more  successful.  Neither  of  them  obtained 
the  distinction  of  being  publicly  represented.^*^ 

That  honor,  however,  was  gained  in  lííO,  with  much 
difficulty,  by  Moratin's  "  Hormesinda,''  the  first  Moratin's 
original  drama,  under  the  canon s  that  governed  Homesinda. 
Corneille  and  Racine,  which  ever  appeared  in  a  public  the- 
atre  in  Spain.  It  is  founded  on  events  connected  with 
the  Arab  invasión  and  the  achievements  of  Pelayo,  and  is 
written,  like  the  "  Lucretia,"  in  that  irregular  verse, 
partly  rhymed  and  partly  not,  which  in  Spanish  poetry  i8 


10  «( Los  Críticos  de  Madrid,"  a  sort  of  En  ella  canta  un  Navio 

Saynete,  (Madrid,    1768,   18mo,  pp.   20,)  Se  desmaya  un  Tronco,  y  bayla 

ridicules  the  State  of  the  war  on  the  theatre  Contradanza,  un  CaatUlo. 
at  this  time.     It  pronounces  Lope    and 

Calderón  contraband,  and  orders  them  to  ¿  "^¿"«  "£t  awí^ "  *'' 

be  burnt,  while  of  one  of  the  fashionable  ^  castle  tall  to  wheeí  and  spiing 

plays  it  aays  :  —  In  contrardances  gay. 
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called  silva,  and  is  in tended  to  have,  more  than  any  other, 
the  air  of  improvisation." 

The  partial  success  of  this  drama,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing  an  improbable  plot,  deserved  all  the  favor  it  received, 
HisGuonui  iiiduced  its  author,  in  11 Y  Y,  to  write  hie  third 
el  Bueno,  tragcdj,  *'  Guzman  the  True,"  dedicating  it  to 
his  patrón,  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant  of  that  famous  nobleman,  and  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  himself  translated  the  "Iphigénie''  of  Racine 
into  Spanish.  The  well-known  character  of  the  hero, 
who  chose  rather  to  have  his  son  sacrifíced  by  the  Moors 
than  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Tarifa,  if  it  is  not 
drawn  with  the  vigor  of  the  oíd  Castilian  chronicles  or 
of  the  drama  of  Guevara,  is  exhibited,  at  least,  with 
a  well-sustained  consistency,  that  gives  ijtoken  of  more 
poetical  power  than  anything  else  produced  by  its  au- 
thor for  the  theatre.  But  this  is  its  only  real  merit ;  and 
the  last  tragedy  of  Moratin  was,  on  the  whole,  no  more 
successful,  and  no  more  deserving  of  success,  than  the 
fírst. 

Cadahalso,  the  friend  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
as  much  under  the  influence  of  Moratin,  went  one  atep 
further  in  his  imitation  of  the  French  niasters.  His  ''Don 
Sancho  Garcia,''  a  regular  but  feeble  tragedy,  printed 
in  1771  and  afterwards  acted,  with  partial  success,  is 
written  in  long  lines  and  rhymed  couplets  ;  an  innovation 
other  ^t-  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  accounted  monoto- 
the^FreíSh  °^^®  ^^  *  stagc,  onc  of  whoso  chicf  luxuries 
manner.  had  SO  loug  been  a  wild  variety  of  measures. 
Ñor  did  more  favor  follow  an  attempt  of  Sebastian  y  La- 
tre  to  adjust  to  the  theories  of  the  time  two  oíd  dramas, 
still  often  represented,  —  the  one  by  Roxas  and  the  other 
by  Morete, — which  he  forced  within  the  palé  of  the  three 
unities,  and  for  the  public  representations  of  one  of  which, 
Aranda,  the  minister  of  state,  paid  the  charges.  Like 
the  subsequent  attempts  of  Trigueros  to  accommodate 

"  The  "  Honuesinda,"  and  espectally  its  sinda  "  (Madrid,  1770, 18mo).    Felaes  was 

Preface,  which  was  written  by  Moratin's  an  admirer  of  the  oíd  school  of  Lope  and 

friend,  Bernascone,    were   attacked  in    a  Calderón,  but  did  not  here  defend  it  with 

pamphlet  by  Juan  Felaes,  entitled  ^'Re-  much  sliill  or  Judgment 
paros  sobre  la  Tragedia  intitulada  Horme- 
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some  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays  to  the  same  'system  of 
opinions,  it  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  difference 
between  the  two  diñerent  schools  was  so  great,  and 
the  effort  to  forcé  them  together  so  violent,  that  enough 
of  the  spirit  and  grace  of  the  origináis  could  not  be 
found  in  these  modernized  imitations  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands  of  any  audience  that  could  be  collected  to  listen 
to  them." 

Triarte,  better  known  as  a  didactic  poet  and  fabulist, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  produced  the 
first  regular  original  comedy  that  was  publicly  ^^  ^' 
represented  in  Spain.  He  began  very  young,  with  a  play 
which  he  did  not  afterwards  think  fit  to  place  among  his 
collected  works  ;  and,  beside  transí ations  from  Voltaire 
and  Destoucheal  and  three  or  four  attempts  of  less  conse- 
quence,  he  wrote  two  fuU-length  original  comedies,  which 
were  better  than  anything  previously  produced  by  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged.  One  of  them,  called  '*  The 
Flattered  Youth,''  appeared  in  líYS,  and  the  other,  "The 
Ill-bred  Miss,''  ten  years  later  ;  —  the  first  being  on  the 
subject  of  a  son  spoiled  by  a  foolishly  indulgent  mother, 
and  the  second  op  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  equally 

M  The  plt^ys  of  Moratln  the  eider,  which  count  of  thelr  author,  who  died  in  1792.  — 

I  had  before  knovn  only  in  the  pamphlets  The  **  Anzuelo  de  Fenisa  ^  and  the  "  £8- 

in  which  they  were  first  published,  can  trella  de  Sevilla,"  as  set  to  the  three  unities 

DOW  be    foand    collected    in   the   second  by  Trigueros,  were  printed  both  in  Madrid 

volume    of    the    **  Biblioteca  de  Autores  and  London.    Of  the  last  person.  Candido 

Sspañoles,'*  published  by  Bivadeneyra, —  M.  Trigueros,  it  may  be  added,  that  he 

by  fax  the  amplest,  best-selected,  and  best-  enjoyed  a  transient  reputation  in  the  latter 

^ited  collection  of  Spanish  authors  that  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that 

has  yet  been  made,  and  one  from  which  his  principal  work,  "La  Riada,"  in  four 

much  may  be  hoped,  botli  for  the  progress  cantos  of  irregular  verse,  (Sevilla,  1784, 

and  for  the  diffusion  of  Spanish  literature.  —  8vo,)  on  a  disastrous  inundation  of  Se  ville 

Gadahalso^s  "  Don  Sancho"  wasfirst  printed  that  had  just  occurred,  was  demolished  by 

in  1771,  with  the  ñame  of  Juan  del  Valle,  a  letter  of  Vargas,  and   a  satirical  tract 

and  in  1804  with  the  ñame  of  its  autbor,  which  Fomer  published  under  the  ñame 

accompanied  the  last  time  by  some  un-  of  Antonio  Varas.    I  do  not  know  when 

fortúnate    prose    imitations   of    Toung*s  he  died,  but  an  account  of  most  of  his  life 

**  Night  Thoughts,"  and   other   miscella-  and  many  of  his  works  may  be  found  in 

nies,  which  foUow  it  into  the  third  volume  the   Biblioteca   of  Sempere   y  Guarinos, 

of  their  author*s  works,  1818.  —  Latres's  Tom.  VI.,  article  Trigueros^  which,  in  a 

rifacimenti   are  printed  in  a  somewhat  satirical  anonymous   tract,  entitled  "Su- 

showy  style,  probably  at  the  expense  of  plemento  al  articulo  Trigueros  en  la  Biblio- 

the  minister  of  state,  Aranda,  under  the  teca  de  Sempere  y  Ouariuos,"   (Madrid, 

tltle  of  "  Ensayo  sobre  el  Teatro  Español,"  1790,  p.  57,)  is  said  by  the  author,  who 

Madrid,  1773,  small  folio.    Latassa  (Bib.  was  Fomer,  to  have  been  written  by  Tri- 

Nueva,  Tom.  V.  p.  513)  gives  some  ac-  güeros  himself  in  his  own  honor. 
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spoiled  by  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  her  father. 
Both  aré  divided  into  three  acts,  and  wrítten  in  the  im- 
perfect  rhyrae  and  short  verses  always  grateful  to  Castil- 
ian  ears  ;  and  both  are  marked  by  good  character-draw- 
ing  and  a  pleasant,  easy  manner,  not  abounding  in  wit 
ñor  sensibly  deficient  in  it.  But,  except  these  plays  of 
Triarte  and  Moratin,  and  an  unfortunate  one  by  Melendez 
Valdés  in  1784, — founded  on  Camacho's  wedding,  in 
"Don  Quixote,"  and  containing  occasionally  gentle  and 
pleasing  pastoral  poetry .  which  ill  agrees  with  the  rude 
jesting  of  Sancho,  —  nothing  that  deserves  notioe  was 
done  for  comedy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Third." 

Tragedy  fared  still  worse.  The  "  Numantia  Destroyed," 
wrítten  by  Ayala,  a  man  of  learnjpg  and  the  reg- 
^*  ular  censor  of  the  public  theatres  of  Madrid,  was 
acted  in  1115.  Its  subject  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
"  Numantia"  by  Cervantes  ;  but  the  horrors  of  the  siege 
it  describes  are  not  brought  home  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  reader  by  instances  of  individual  suffering,  as  they 
are  in  the  eider  dramatist,  and  therefore  produce  much 
less  effect.  As  an  acting  drama,  however,  it  is  not 
without  merit.  Its  versification,  which  is,  again,  an  at- 
tempt  at  a  compromiso  with  the  public  by  giving  altérnate 
asonantes,  but  attaching  them  to  the  long-drawn  lines  of 
the  French  theatre,  is  not,  indeed,  fortúnate  ;  but  the 
style  is  otherwise  rich  and  vigorous,  and  the  tone  ele- 
vated.  Perhaps  its  ardent  expressions  of  patríotic  feel- 
ing,  and  its  fierce  denunciations  of  foreign  oppression, 
have  done  as  much  to  keep  it  on  the  stage  as  its  intrínsic 
poetical  merits. 

The  "  Raquel "  of  Huerta,  prínted  in  1ÍÍ8,  three  years 
after  the  "  Numantia,''  is  not  so  creditable  to  the  author, 
and   produced  a  less  lasting  impression  on  the  public. 


13  The   "  Obras  de    Triarte  »*  (Madrid,  always  bustling    and   never   doing   any- 

1805,  8  tom.,  12mo)  contain  all  bis  playa,  thing  ; — multa  agendo  nihil  agen».    Ife 

except  the  flrst  one,  written  when  he  was  was  printed  in  1770,  under  the  slight  dis- 

only  eighteen  years  oíd,  and  called  '•^  Hacer  guise  of  an  anagrazn,  Tirso  Ymareta.    The 

que  Hacemos,*'  or  Much  Cry  and  Little  play  of  Melendez  Valdés  is  in  the  sec<»id 

Wod,  the  principal  personage  of  which  is  volume  of  bis  Works,  1797. 
an  absurd  caricature  of  a  man,   who  is 
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The  story  —  that  of  the  Jewess  of  Toledo,  which  has 
been  so  offcen  treated  by  Spanish  poeta  —  is  taken  too 
freely  from  a  play  of  Diamante  ;  and  though  Huerta  has, 
in  Bome  respecta,  given  the  materíala  he  found  there  a 
better  arrangement,  and  a  more  grave  and  aonorous  versi- 
fication,  he  has  díminished  the  spirit  and  naturalness  of 
the  action  by  cbnstraining  it  ¡n  the  atrictest  manner  with- 
in  the  hard  conventions  he  prescribed  to  himself,  and  has 
rendered  the  whole  drama  so  uninteresting,  that,  notwith- 
standing  its  considerable  reputation  at  first,  it  was  soon 
forgotten.^* 

The  first  real  success  of  anything  in  the  French  style 
on  the  Spanish  stage,  though  not  in  the  classical  forms 
prescribed  by  Boileau  and  Racine,  was  obtained  by  Jove- 
llanos.  Early  i^  life  he  had  ventured  a  tragedy,  entitled 
''  Pelayo,"  in  the  same  measure  with  Ayala's 
*' Numantia,"  and  on  nearly  the  same  subject  °^®  *°**®* 
with  the  **  Hormesinda  ''  of  the  eider  Moratin.  But  the 
philosophical  statesman,  though  he  wrote  good  lyric 
verse,  was  not  a  tragic  poet.  He  was,  however,  sorae- 
thing  better  ;  —  he  was  a  really  good  man,  and  his  philan- 
thropy  led  him,  in  lYÍS,  to  write  his  ''Honored  Culprit,*' 
a  play,  intended  to  rebuke  the  cruel  and  unavailing  sever- 
ity  of  an  edict  against  duelling,  which  had  been  in  forcé 
from  1757.  It  is  a  sentimental  comedy  in  the  manner  of 
Diderot's  **  Natural  Son  ; ''  and,  beside  that  it  h^s  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  on  the  Span- 
ish stage,  it  has  that  of  being  more  fortúnate  than  any  of 
its  successors.  The  story  on  which  it  is  founded  is  that 
of  a  gentleman,  who,  after  repeatedly  refusing  a  challenge, 
kills,  in  a  secret  duel,  the  infamous  husband  of  the  lady 
he  afterwards  marries  ;  and,  being  subsequently  led  to 
confess  h4s  crime  in  order  to  save  a  friend,  who  is  arrested 
as  the  guilty  party,  he  is  condomned  to  death  by  a  rigor- 

14  Ayala*8  tragedy  has  been  often  print-  Raquel  is  anonymoas,  and  without  date  or 

ed,  and  in  1782  he  published  a  "  Historia  place  of  publioation.    There  is  an  Italián 

de  Gibraltar,"  which  comes  down  to  the  translation  of  it  in  versi  acioltiy  (Bologna, 

preparatlons  for  the  siege  of  that  year.  1782,)  made  by  his  brother  Pedro,  who,  I 

The   "  Raquel "    is    in    Huerta's   Works,  believe,  was  among  the  exiled  Jesuíta,  and 

(Tom.  I.,  1786,)  with  his  translationa  of  the  who  prefixed  to  it  a  loving  dedication  to 

^*  Electra^'  of  Sophocles,  and  the  "  ZaVre  "  its  author,  which  makes  up  in  affection 

of  Voltaire.    The  original  edítion  of  the  for  what  it  wants  in  poetry. 

15*  ^  T 
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* 
ous  judge,  who  unexpectedly  turne  out  to  be  his  own 
father,  and  is  saved  from  execution,  but  not  from  severe 
punishment,  only  by  the  royal  clemency. 

How  many  opportunities  for  scenes  of  the  most  painful 
interest  euch  a  story  affords,  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
Jovellanos  has  used  them  skilfully,  because  he  has  done  it 
ín  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner,  witTi  great  warmth 
of  kindly  feeling,  and  in  a  style  whose  idiomatic  purity  is 
not  the  least  of  its  attractions.  "  The  Honored  Culprit/' 
therefore,  was  at  once  successful,  and  when  well  acted, 
though  its  poetical  power  is  small,  it  can  hardly  be  lis- 
tened  to  without  tears.  It  was  first  produced  in  one  of 
the  royal  theatres,  without  the  knowledge  of  its  author  ; 
then,  spreading  throughout  Spain,  it  was  acted  at  Cádiz 
at  the  same  time  both  in  Prench  and  Spanish,  and,  at  last, 
became  familiar  on  the  stages  of  Franco .  and  Germany . 
Such  wide  success  had  long  been  unknown  to  anything  in 
Spanish  literature.^* 

But  from  the  time  when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  regular  plays  in  the  French  manner  upon  the 
Contest  for  Spauish  stago,  au  active  contest  had  been  going 
the  theatre.  q^^  which,  though  the  advautage  had  of  late  been 
on  the  side  of  the  innovators,  did  not  seem  likely  to  be 
soon  determined.  In  1762,  Moratin  the  eider  published 
what  he  called  *' The  Truth  told  about  the  Spanish 
Stage  ; ''  —  three  spirited  pamphlets,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked  the  oíd  drama  generally,  but  above  all  the  autos 
sacramentales,  not  denying  the  poetical  merit  of  those  by 
Calderón,  but  declaring  that  such  wild,  coarse,  and  blas- 
phemous  exhibitions  as  they  generally  were  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  and  religious  community. 
So  far  as  the  autos  were  concerned,  Moratin  was  suc- 
cessful.     They  were  prohibited  by  a  royal  edict,  June 

is  I  have  the  eighth  edition  of  the  **  De-  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  Just  about 

linquente  Honrado,*'   1803  ;  still  prínted  the  time  the  **  Delinquente  Honrado  "  ap- 

without   its   author's   ñame.    It  was    so  peared  in  Spain,  Fenouillet  published  in 

popular  that  it  was  several  times  published  France  a  play,  yet  found  in  the  "  Théatre 

surreptitiously,  from  notes  taken  in  the  du  Second  Ordre,"  with  the  exactly  cor* 

theatre,   and  was  once   turned  into  bad  responding  title  of  "  L'Honnéte  Criminel.** 

verse,  before  Jovellanos  permitted  it   to  But  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  plots 

appear  from  his  own   manuscript.    (See  of  the  two  pieces. 
Yol.  VII.  of  his  Works,  edited  by  Cañedo.) 
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It,  lt66  ;  and  though,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  have  been  entirely  driven 
out  of  the  villages,  where  they  have  been  the  delight  of 
the  masa  of  the  people  from  a  period  before  that  of  Al- 
fonso the  Wise,  yet  in  Madrid  and  the  larger  cities  of 
Spain  they  have  never  been  heard  since  they  were  first 
forbidden.^^ 

But  this  was  as  far  as  Moratin  could  prevail.  In  the 
public  secular  theatre,  generally,  his  poetry  and  wit  pro- 
duced  no  effect.  There,  two  riotous  parties  in  the  two 
audiences  of  Madrid  —  distinguishing  themselves  by  fa- 
vors  worn  in  their  hats  and  led  on  by  vulgar  fríars  and 
rude  mechanics,  making  up  in  spirit  what  they  wanted  in 
decency,  and  readily  uniting  to  urge  an  open  war  against 
all  further  innovations  —  effectually  prévented  any  of  the 
regular  dramas  that  were  written  from  being  represented 
in  their  presence,  until  lííO.  The  oíd  masters  they 
partly  tolerated  ;  especially  Calderón,  Moreto,  and  the 
dramatists  of  thelatter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  the  popular  favorites  were  Ibañez,  Lobera,  Vicente 
Guerrero,  a  play-actor,  Julián  de  Castro,  who  wrote  bal- 


i«  "  Desengaño  al  Teatro  Español,"  thjree  as  possible  from  the  original  idea  of  an 

tracts,  8. 1.  12mo,  p.  80.    Huerta,  iBscena  Auto  Sacramental^  and  much  disfiguring 

Española  Defendida,  Madrid,  1786, 12mo,  its    character.    The  procesaion,  too,  waa 

p.  xliii.    How  absolutely  autos  malntained  often  crowded,   in  an  unseemly  manner, 

their  place  in  Spain  may  be  aeen  from  the  with   monstrous  figures  of  eagles,  lions, 

fect,  that  very  few  are  forbidden  in  the  etc.    See  Voyage  d'Espagne  faite  en  1766 

amplest   Index  Expurgatorius,  —  that  of  [par  le  Pére  Kaimo],  traduit  de  Pltalieu 

1667,  (p.  84,)  —  and  that  those  few  are,  I  par  Livoy,  París,  1772,  Tom.  I.  pp.  37  -  40, 

bdieve,  all  Portuguese.  of  which  curíous  notices  may  be  found  in 

During  the  latter  years  of  their  exist-  the  Espagne  Littéraire,  1774,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

ence  they  were  much  encumbered  with  the  120  - 136. 

farces  of  all  kinds  that  prevailed  so  ex-        As  late  as  1840,  something  resembling 

travagantly  on  the  secular  stage.    I  haye  rather  a  Mystery  of  the  earliest  time  than 

a  little  tract,  entitled  **  Letras  de  las  Tona-  an  "  Auto  "  continued  to  be  represented  at 

dillas  que  se  cantaran  en  los  Saynetes  del  Valencia  during  the  shows  of  the  Corpus 

Auto  Sacramental  Lo  que  va  del  hombre  Chrísti.    (Lamarca,   Teatro   de   Valencia, 

á  Dios  que  representará  la  -Compañía  de  1840,  p.  11.)    This,  I  suppose,  is  the  dra- 

Juan  Ángel,  el  dia  20  de  Mayo,  1761."  matic   entertainment    which   Julius   von 

Of  these  "Tonadillas,"  or  dialogues,  etc.,  Minutoli  witnessed    in   the  Feast  of  the 

in  music,  there  are  here  four,  which  were  Sacrament  at  Valencia  hi  1863,  and  which 

thrust  in  with  the  Entremeses  and  Say-  he  not  only  describes,  but  which  he  prints 

netes ;  besides  which,  there  were  sepárate  entire  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  Just  as 

Bc^leSf  or  Ballets,  to  represent  the  Tri-  he  heard  it.    See  his  Altes  und  Neues  auB 

nmph  of  Bacchus  and  the  Pythian  Games,  Spanien,  Berlin,  1864,  Tom.  I.  pp.  1  - 17, 

— some  seguidillas, —  a  dance  of  Dwarfs,  and  Tom.  TI.  p.  366,  note,  of  this  History. 
etc.,  —  all  removed,  one  would  think,  as  far 
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lads  for  the  street  beggars  and  died  in  a  hospital,  and  oth- 
ers  of  the  same  class  ;  all  as  vulgar  as  the  populace  they 
delighted." 

After  Aranda  céased  to  be  minister,  In  17T3,  this  state 
of  things  was  sopaewhat  modified,  without  being  mate- 
rially  improved.  ünder  his  administration,  the  theatres 
in  the  royal  residences  had  been  opened  for  tragedy  and 
comedy ;  and  translations  from  the  French  had  been  acted 
before  the  court  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  subjects. 
The  two  popular  theatres  bf  the  capital,  also,  had  not  es- 
caped  his  regard,  and  under  his  influence  they  had  been 
provided  with  better  scenery.  From  1Í68  they  gave 
representations  in  the  evening.^* 

Still,  everything  was  in  a  very  low  state.  A  black- 
smith  was  the  reígning  critic  to  be  consulted  by  those 
who  sought  a  hearing  on  either  stage,  and  the  more  regu- 
lar plays,  whether  translations  that  had  been  acted  with 
success  at  court,  or  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  poets 
already  noticed,  made  a  strange  confusión  with  those  of 
the  oíd  masters,  which  were  still  sometimos  heard,  and 
those  of  the  favoritos  of  the  mob,  whose  works  prevailed 
over  all  others  in  the  theatrical  repertories  and  in  the 
general  regard.  But,  whatever  might  be  produced  and 
performed,  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  and  much  time 
before  and  after  the  principal  piece,  were  filled  up  with 
tonadillas, ^^  seguidillas,  ballads,  and  all  the  forms  of  entre- 

17  I  have  a  poetioal  tract  of  Julián  de  mon  people,  some  of  whom  went  as  eariy 
Castro,  entitled  "  La  Comedia  Triunfante,  as  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  secure 
Poema  Lirico  '*  (Madrid,  18mo,  pp.  22,  no  places  in  the  patio^  grew  more  noisy  and 
year,  but  printed  after  1760).  It  is  not  rude  than  they  had  been  in  the  daytime. 
lyrical,  as  the  author,  in  his  gross  igno-  Ant.  MuñoB, "  Morir  viviendo  en  la  Aldea," 
ranee,  calis  it,  but  dfdaotic,  and  is  in-  1784, 18mo,  pp.  64,  etc.  *^  Carta  censoria 
tended  to  give  a  sort  of  history  of  the  sobre  la  Reforma  de  los  Teatros  Españoles, 
Spanish  theatre.  It  is,  however,  not  to  dirigida  a  la  turba  de  Críticos  dramáticos 
be  tmsted  for  its  facts,  and  is  worthless  as  por  el  Abate  Agamemnon,*^  Madrid,  1793, 
a  poem.    At  the  end  is  a  list  of  about  a  p.  19. 

dosen  other  works  by  Castro,  some  dra-  i»  There  were  alto  tonadas,  poems  ap- 

matic,  some  not  parently  in  the  bailad  style,    that  were 

18  Bamon  de  la  Cnu  y  Cano,  Teatro,  particularly  obnoxious  to  censure.  I  do 
Madrid,  1786  -  91, 10  tom.,  12mó,  Tom.  IX.  not  know  exactly  what  they  were,  but  they 
p.  3.  The  eveniog  representations,  how-  are  described  by  one  who  had  often  heard 
ever,  brought  with  them  their  peculiar  them,  as  "las  letrillas  indecentes  y  tal 
discomforts  and  troubles,  especially  for  ves  execrables  con  nombre  de  Tonadas.** 
ladies.  The  streets  near  the  theatres  be-  El  Belianis  Literario,  Madrid,  1766,  4to, 
carne  crowded,  and  the  masses  of  the  com-  p.  18. 
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mti8€8,  sainetea,  and  danceH,  that  bai  been  cooimon  in  tbe 
last  century  or  invented  in  tbe  present  one,  —  an  act  in  a 
serious  and  poetical  play  being  sometimes  divided,  in 
order  to  give  place  to  one  or  anotber  of  tbem,  and  gratify 
an  audience  tbat  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  impa- 
tient  of  everytbing  except  popular  farce.^ 

In  tbis  confusión  of  tbe  oíd  and  tbe  new,  —  of  wbat 
was  stiff,  formal,  and  foreign  witb  wbat  was  rudest  and 
most  lawless  in  tbe  national  drama  at  bome,  —  a  single 
writer  appeared,  wbo,  from  tbe  mere  forcé  of  natural  tal- 
ent,  fell  instinctively  into  a  tone  not  unwortby  of  tbe  tbe- 
atre,  and  yet  one  tbat  obtained  for  bim  a  degree  of  favor 
long  denied  to  persons  of  more  poetical  accom-  Ramón  de 
plisbments.  Tbis  was  Ramón  de  la  Cruz,  a  gen-  ^*  ^™*• 
tleman  of  family  and  an-officer  of  tbe  govemment  at  Ma- 
drid, wbo  was  born  in  1T31,  and  from  1165  to  tbe  time  of 
bis  deatb,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  century,  constantly  amused 
tbe  audiences  of  tbe  capital  witb  dramas,  written  in  any 
form  likely  to  please  at  tbe  palace,  on  tbe  public  stages 
of  tbe  city,  or  in  tbe  bouses  of  tbe  nobility,  wbo,  like  tbe 
Ducbess  of  Ossuna,  or  Aranda,  tbe  minister  of  state,  were 
able  to  indulge  in  sucb  a  luxury  at  bome. 

In  tbe  wbole,  be  wrote  about  tbree  bundred  dramatic 
compositions,  but.  printed  less  tban  a  tbird  of  that  num- 
ber  ;  most  of  tbose  be  publisbed  being  farcee  designed  to 

«>  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  II.  Parte  hard  all  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  hopes  at 

I.,  Prólogo.     Sometimea,    though  rarely,  a  play  to  get  some  refireshment  for  hla 

ihese   additions   of   diflérent   sortd   were  wearied  body.''   These  persons  indeed  had 

printed.    Tbis  is  the  oase  in  a  tract  en-  the  control  of  the  theatre,  and,  as  tbe  same 

títled  "  Bayles  que  en  la  próxima  Come-  tract  says : 

dia,  La  Perla  de  Inglaterra^  baylari  en  Ea  la  Comedia  nn  pUto  cuyo  ga'uo 

el  Coliseo  del  Principe,  Gaudencio  Barry,  Eb  para  el  Pueblo  :  al  Poeta  le  es  preciw 

Milanéa  (Iflmo,  1760).    In  tbis  tract  there  Q"«  conaulte  á  que  guato  e»  mclinado 

are  two  "  Bayles  »  and  two  "  Tonadillas,"  ^  qual  .precia  mas  :  ri  no  ra  errado, 

which  were  added  to  tbe  cnstomary  «En-  ^^^STÍÍm^: l^^í?.  '^''^' 

tremeses**    and  "Saínetes,"    making,  in 

all,  seven  performances  at  least,  besides  This,  howeyer,  is  only  applying  the  oíd 

the  «  Comedia  "  itself,  which  seems  to  me  doctrine  of  Lope  de  Vega  to  a  very  low 

to  suffer  trom  all  but  the  last  of  tbem.  state  of  the  theatre,  which  bis  precepts 

Indeed,  they  were  all  eridently  crowded  and  example  alike  tended  to  produce, 
in  only  to  saCisfy  the  populace.  A  less  favorable  account  of  the  Spanish 

There  was  also  a  tendency  to  discoun-  stage  about  1785  tban  tbe  oné  I  have  here 

tenance  everytbing  tragic.    In  a  tract,  of  given  may  be  found  in  the  "  Nouveau  Voy- 

mingled  prose  and  verse,  we  are  told  that  age  en  Eepagne »'  [by  J.  F.  de  BourgoingJ, 

such  things  are  unflt  to  amuse  "  the  poor  París,  1789,  Vol.  II.  pp.  327  -  369.    But  he 

artisan  or  unhappy  day-laborer  who  worlcs  regarded  it  flrom  the  French  point  of  view. 
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produce  a  merely  popular  effect.  They  fill  ten  volumes, 
and  are  all  in  tlie  short,  national  measure  of  the  oíd 
drama,  mingled  occasionally,  though  rarely,  with  other 
forma  of  verse.  They  bear,  however,  very  different 
ñames  ;  some  of  them  characteristic,  and  some  of  them 
not.  A  few  he  calis  "  Dramatic  Caprices  ; "  apparait}y 
because  no  more  definite  title  would  be  suited  to  thcir 
undefined  character.  Some  he  calis  "  Saínetes  to  be 
sung,"  and  some  "  Burlesque  Tragedles.''  Others  have 
no  ñames  at  all,  not  even  for  their  personages,  except 
those  of  the  actors  who  represented  the  different  parts. 
While  yet  others  pass  under  the  oíd  designations  of  has, 
entremeses^  and  zarzuelas^  though  often  with  a  character 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  early  repre- 
sentations  bearing  the  same  ñames  to  assume.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Clementina,"  he  takes  pains 
to  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  French  drama ;  but  they 
sit  very  uneasily  upon  him,  and  he  seldom  submits  to 
them.  His  great  merit  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
his  short  farces  ;  and  therefore,  when  Duran,  to  whom 
thé  Spanish  theatre  owes  so  much,  undertook  to  publish 
what  was  best  of  the  works  of  La  Cruz,  he  rejected  all 
the  rest,  and,  taking  his  materíals  both  from  manuscript 
sources  and  from  what  had  been  already  published,  gives 
US  merely  a  hundred  and  ten  proper  '*  Saínetes.'' 

Their  subjects  are  various,  and  they  are  very  unequal 
in  length  ;  but,  amidst  all  their  varieties,  one  principie 
gave  them  a  prevailing  character  and  insured  their  suc- 
cess.  They  are  founded  on  the  manners  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  the  oity,  which  they  reflect  freshly 
and  faithfiílly,  whether  their  materíals  are  sought  in  the 
tertulias  or  evening  parties  of  persons  in  a  decent  condi- 
tion  of  life,  where  the  demure  Abate  and  the  authorized 
lover  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  contend  for  influence  ; 
or  in  the  trim  walks  of  the  Prado,  and  among  the  loun- 
gers  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  where  the  fashion  of  the  court 
is  jostled  by  the  humors  of  the  people  ;  or  in  the  Lava- 
pies  and  the  Maravillas^  where  the  lowest  classes,  with 
their  picturesque  dresses  and  nnchanging  manners,  reign 
Bupreme  and  unquestioned.     But,  under  all  circumstances 
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and  in  all  situations,  Ramón  de  la  Cruz,  in  this  class  of 
hÍ8  dramas,  is  attractive  and  amusing  ;  and,  though  there 
is  seldom  any  thought  of  dramatic  skill  in  his  combina- 
tions,  and  often  no  attempt  at  a  catastrophe,  —  though 
his  style  is  anything  but  correct,  and  he  is  wholly  care- 
less  of  finish  in  his  versification,  —  yet  his  farces  so 
abound  in  wit  and  faithful  delineations  of  character,  they 
are  so  true  to  the  manners  they  intend  to  represent,  and 
so  entirely  national  in  their  tone,  that  they  seem  expressly 
made  for  a  pleasant  and  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
the  longer  dramas  of  Lope  and  Calderón,  in  whose  popu- 
lar spirit  they  are  most  successfully  written.^ 

Meanwhile  the  press  was  not  so  inactivo  as  it  had  been. 
Sedaño  published  his  "  Jael,''  taken  from  the  story  in 
the  book  of  Judges  ;  Lassala  his  "  Iphigenia  ; ''  varioua 
Trigueros  his  **  Tradesmen  of  Madrid  ;  ''  and  dramatista. 
Cortés  his  *'  Atahualpa  /'  the  last  two  having  been  suc- 
cessful,  at  the  same  festivities  of  1784  for  which  Melen- 
dez  composed  his  "  Marriage  of   Camacho,''  and  failed. 


n  Teatro  de  Don  Bamon  de  la  (Jnu.    In  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Andalusia,  till 

tibe  Preface,  he  replies  to-  Signorelli,  who,  1846  -  6,  when  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  pub- 

in  the  seyenth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  of  lished  in  Cadis  a  collection  of  his  "  Sai- 

his  "  Storia  dei  Teatrí,''  makes  a   rude  netes,'*  amounting  to  about  thirty,  in  foor 

attack  upon  hlm,  chiefly  for  sundry  trans-  volumes,  12mo ;  —  inclading,  however,  one 

lations,  which  La  Cruz  does  not  seem  to  Tragedy,  **  Numa,^'  —  a  Comedia  in  three 

have  printed.    The  "  Colección  de  Sainetea  acts,  "La  Madre  Hipócrita;" — a  poem 

tanto  impresos  como  inéditos  deDonBa^  against  the  French,  called  "  La  Oaliada  *, '' 

mon  de  la  CruE,  con  un  Discurso  Preliminar  —  and  an  "  Escena  Lírica,"  on  the  subject 

de  Don  Agustín  Duran,"  etc.,  was  printed  at  of  Hannibal.    In  the  variety  of  their  tone, 

Madrid  in  1843,  2  tom.,  8vo.    A  notice  of  in  their  faithfulness  to  the  national  man- 

the  life  of  the  author  is  in  Alvarez  7  Bae-  ners,  and  in  the  gayety  of  their  satire,  the 

na.  Hijos,  etc.,  Tom.  lY.  p.  280.    He  was  Saínetes  resemble  those  of  La  Cruz  ;  but 

often  attacked,  as  might   be    anticipated  they  are  a  little  more  carefully  finished 

ttom  the  nature  of  his  dramas  ;  —  once  by  than  his,  and    somewhat   less    rich   and 

D.   Antonio  Maria  Ontiveros,  in  a  tract  pungent.    Many  French  vandevilles  were 

called   *'  £1  Clarito,  Papel  joco-serio,  re-  translated  and  acted  about  this  time.    In 

spondiendo  al  Indiferente,"  Madrid,  1769,  a  tract   called  "  Carta  del  Sacristán   de 

18mo.  Berlinches    al    Organista   de    Mostoles," 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Ramón  de  (18mo,  without  date,  but   printed  about 

la  Cruz  was  amusing  the  society  of  Madrid  1780,)    speaking    of    the    multitudinous 

with  his  popular  dramas  and  farces,  Juan  translations  of  French  fárces  that  had  been 

Ignacio  González  del  Castillo  was  equally  made,  the  Satirist  says :  "  Por  lo  común 

successfal  in  the  same  way  at  Cádiz.    He  están  mezcladas  de  Arias,  o  como  se  escribe 

was  a  theatrical  prompter  in  that  city,  christianisimamente,   de  Arietes  capaces 

where  he  was  boro  in  1763,  and  where  he  de  batir  en  brecha  las  murallas  de  la  Lira 

died  of  the  yellow-fever  in  1800,  so  poor  that  de  Amphion  "  (p.  xii.) ;  a  bad  pun,  what 

he  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  the  parish  ever  else  it  may  be. 
where  he  was  domiciled.     He  was  little 
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Cienfuegos,  too,  a  poet  of  more  original  power  than  either 
of  them,  wrote  his  *'  Pitaco/'  which  opened  for  him  the 
doors  of  the  Spanish  Academy ;  his  "  Idomeneo/'  from 
which,  in  imitation  of  Alfieri,  he  excluded  the  passion  of 
love  ;  and  his  *'  Countess  of  Castile,''  and  his  "  Zora- 
ida/'  taken  from  the  oíd  traditions  of  his  country's  wars 
and  feuds  ;  each  giving  proof  of  talent,  büt  of  talent 
rather  lyric  than  dramatic,  and  each  showing  too  anxious 
an  adherence  to  Greek  models,  which  were  particularly 
unsuitable  for  the  Zoraida,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  gar- 
dens  of  the  Alhambra.^  But  all  of  them  —  so  far  at 
least  as  the  public  stage  is  concerned  —  have  been  long 
since  forgotten. 

On  the  other  hand,  La  Huerta,  in  1Í86,  published  four- 
teen  volumes  of  the  oíd  full-length  plays,  and  one  volume 
of  the  oíd  "  Entremeses  ; ''  a  work  in  tended  to 
vindícate  the  national  theatre  of  Spain  in  the 
preceding  century,  and  to  place  it  as  high  as  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  or  higher.  But  he  was  ill  fitted  for  his 
task.  A  selection,  designed  to  illustrate  the  great  mas- 
ters  of  the  Spanish  stage,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
mistakes,  wholly  omitted  Lope  de  Vega,  began  with  a 
capital  defect ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
arrogant  tone  of  the  editor  in  his  Prefaces,  and  the  con- 
tradiction  to  his  present  opinions  añbrded  by  the  example 
of  his  own  "  Raquel,''  which  is  entirely  in  the  French 
manner,  and  to  his  translations  of  the  "  Electra "  of 
Sophocles  and  the  "  Zaire  "  of  Voltaire,  which  were  obvi- 
ously  made  to  defend  the  French  school,  prevented  his 
"  Teatro  Hespañol "  from  producing  the  effect  that  might 
otherwise  have  folio wed  its  not  ill-timed  appearance. 
Still  it  was  a  work  of  consequence,  and  was  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  public.^ 

23  Obras  de  Cienñiegos,    Madrid,  1798,  (1842,  p.  305,)  and  some  intimation  of  the 

3  tom.,  12mo  j  —  the  only  edition  published  various  literaiy  qoarrels  in  which  he  was 

by  lümself.  engaged  with  his  contemporaries  may  be 

33  Vicente  Oarcia  de  la  Huerta  was  bom  seen  in  the  next  note.    His  general  char- 

in  1734,  and  died  in  1787.    A  notice  of  his  acter  is  not  ill  summed  up  in  the  following 

life,  which  was  not  without  literary  and  epitaph  on  him,  said  to  have  been  written 

social  success, —  though  much  dlsturbed  by  Yriarte,  one  of  his  opponents,  which 

by  a  period  of  exile  and  disgrace,  —  is  to  should  be  read,  recoUecting  that  Saragoesa 

be  found  in   the   Semanario   Pintoresco,  was  famous  for  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  — 
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The  discussions  it  provoked  were  of  more  direct  im* 
portance,  and  tended  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  theatre 
itself.     Such    discussions  had  been  begun    immediately 
after  the  publication  of  his  first  tragedy  by  Mon- 
tiano,  in  1Y60,  —  a  date  which  may  be  regarded  **"*' 

as  the  dividing  point  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  stage 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  —  and  they  were  now  re- 
sumed  with  great  activity,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  national  drama  generally,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  personal  temper  of  La  Hu- 
erta himself.  One  immediate  result  of  this  state  of  things 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  plays,  of  which  at 
least  ten  times  more  were  written  in  the  last  half  of  the 
century  than  in  the  first ;  and  if  there  were  less  improve- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  theatre  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  such  competition,  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
poets  and  men  of  genius,  like  Ramón  de  la  Cruz,  were 
stirred  by  the  movement,  and  far-sighted  spirits,  like 
Jovellanos,  augured  well  for  the  future.^ 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  better  dramas  lay 
in  a  number  of  writers,  who  pandered  to  the  bad  taste  of 
the  low  and  vulgar  audiences  of  their  time.     Among  the 

the  mad-hoase  that  figures  so.largely  in  In  a  Letter,  wUhout  date  or  ñame  of  place 
Ayellaneda*8  **  Don  Qubcote.*'  or  printer,  and  was  answered  by  Domingo 

Luis  de  Guevara  in  three  Letters,  (Madrid, 

Dqa  un  puesto  Tacante  en  el  Parnaso,  ^i^o  de  Quevedo  appeared  at  Salamanca  in 

Y  una  jaula  vacia  en  Zaragoxa.  1754, 18mo  j  —  all  the  ñames  being  pseu- 

,    ,  ^         ^               ^  .       .         .           ,  donymes,  and  all   the   discussions  more 

"'ú:X:^5^Z^¡r^^,lt;  fW  ^^  -1«.    The  p«bUc.t..n  «,  th. 

A  vacant  postupon  Parnassus  leaves.  Teatro  "  of  La  Huerta  excited  stiU  more 

In  Saragossa,  too,  an  empty  cell.  discussion.    He    himself  speaks    (Escena 

Hespañola  Defendida,  Madrid,  1786, 12mo, 

He  was  smartly  attacked  for  the  omisslon  p.  cliii.)  of  the  **  enorme  número  de  foUe- 

of  Lope,  and  for  sundry  other  short-comings  tos  "  that  appeared  in  reply  to  his  "  Pró- 

of  his  Teatro  Hespañol,  in  a  tract  entitled  logo,"  many  of  which  were  probably  only 

**  Carta  a  D.  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Huerta,  circulated  in  manuscript,  according  to  the 

ec.,  por  D.  J.  D.  C.  Madrid  "  (1787,  18mo,  fashion  of   the  times,  while  others,  like 

pp.  3d  -  46).   Another  attack  may  be  found  those  of  Cosme  Damián,  Tomé  Cecial  (i.  e. 

in  the  ^*  Dialogo  Transpirenaico  e  Hiper-  J.  P.  Forner),  etc.,  were  printed  in  178ft, 

boreo,*'  etc.,  (s.  a.  18mo,  pp.  30,)  where,  and  La  Huerta  repiied  to  them   in   his 

among  other  things,  he  is  ridiculed  for  the  angry  "  Lección  Critica  "  of  the  same  year. 

strange    words   he   sometimes  uses,    like  (Sempere,  Bib.,   Tom.   III.  p.  88.)    The 

"instrenuos,"   "  pusilidad,*»   ec.,  and  for  whole  of  this  period  of  Spanish  litcrature 

spelling  Zaire  in  his  translation  of  that  is  filled  with  the  quarrels  of  Sedaño,  For 

play  with  an  X,  —  "  Xaira."  ner.  Huerta,  Yriarte,  and  their  ftriends  and 

M  Don  Jaime  Doms  attacked  Montiano  rivals. 
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more  prominent  and  successful  of  tbese  were  Valladares 
Valladares,  *^^  Zavala.  The  first  wrote  above  a  hundred 
Zftvaia.  dramas  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  tragic  and  comic, 
prefixing  to  his  '' Emperor  Alberf  a  discourse  in  the 
spirit  of  Huerta,  to  defend  the  Spanish  drama  from  the 
attacks  of  its  French  neighbors.  The  other,  Zavala, 
wrote  about  half  as  many,  some  of  which,  like  his  "  Vic- 
tims  of  Love/'  are  in  the  sentimental  style,  while  others, 
like  three  on  the  history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swe- 
den,^  are  as  extravagant  as  anything  in  the  worst  of  the 
dramatists  he  sought  to  imítate.  Both  used  the  oíd  versi- 
ficaron, and  intended  to  humor  the  public  taste  in  its 
demands  for  a  vulgar  and  extravagant  drama ;  though 
occasionally,  as  in  "  The  Triumphs  of  Lo  ve  and  Friend- 
ship,''  by  Zavala,  they  wrote  in  prose  ;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  "  The  Defence  of  Virtue,''  they  showed  themselves 
willing  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  French  stage.  In 
fact,  they  had  neither  poetical  principies  ñor  poetical  tal- 
ent,  and  wrote  only  to  amuse  a  populace  more  ignorant 
and  rude  than  themselves. 

Somewhat  better  than  either  of  these  last,  and  certain- 
ly  more  successful  than  either  with  the  better 
classes  of  his  contemporaries,  was  Comella.  Like 
Valladares,  his  fertility  was  great ;  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  in- 
vented  new  and  striking  situations,  seemed  to  have  the 
same  charm  for  his  audiences  which  they  had  had  for  the 
audiences  of  Lope  and  Calderón.  But,  unhappily,  Comella 
had  not  the  genius  of  the  oíd  masters.  His  plots  are  as 
involved,  and  sometimes  as  interesting,  as  theirs  ;  but, 
generally,  they  are,  to  a  most  extravagant  degree,  wild 
and  absurd.  Even  when  he  deals  with  subjects  as  well 
known  as  Christina  of  Sweden,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
Frederic  the  Great,  he  seems  to  have  no  regard  for  truth, 
probability,  or  consistency.  His  versification,  too,  is  un- 
fortunate.  In  form  it  is,  indeed,  such  as  had  always  been 
insisted  on  where  the  popular  voice  of  Castile  has  borne 


»  A  lady  who  saw  Charles  XU.  acted,    able  fop.    See  p.  14  of  MUe.  BoayiUé,  citad 
Mjrs  the  kÍDg  was  dressed  like  a  fáshioo-    ante^  Chap.  Y.  note  6. 
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sway ;  but  it  lacks  variety,  as  well  as  richness  and 
strength.  Still,  his  romances  in  dialogue  were  found  so 
interesting,  and  there  was  so  much  of  tender  and  honor- 
able feeling  in  the  tone  of  his  sentiments  and  the  inci- 
dents  of  his  plots,  that  above  a  hundred  of  his  wild  dra- 
mas —  some  of  them  in  prose,  but  more  in  verse,  some  on 
historical  subjects,  but  many  made  out  of  love-stories  of 
his  own  invention  —  were  reeeived  with  applause,  and 
proved  more  profitable  to  the  theatres  of  Madrid  than 
anything  else  they  could  offer  to  the  multitude  on  whom 
they  depended  for  their  existence.^ 

But  while  Comella  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
a  formidable  antagonist,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  whole 
class  of  writers  he  represented,  appeared  in  the  Moratinthe 
person  of  Moratin  the  younger,  son  of  that  poet  younger. 
who  first  produced  on  the  Spanish  stage  an  original  drama 
written  according  to  the  French  doctrines.  He  was  bom 
in  1Y60.  To  insure  for  the  child  a  subsistence  he  had 
with  difficulty  earned  for  himself,  his  father  placed  him  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  jeweller,  at  whose  trade  the  young 
man  continued  to  work  till  he  was  twenty-three  years 
oíd,  —  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  support  his 
mother,  who  had  been  left  a  widow. 

But  his  natural  dtsposition  for  poetry  was  too  strong  to 
be  controlled  by  the  hard  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
When  se  ven  years  oíd  he  had  written  verses,  and  at 
eighteen  he  obtained  the  second  prize  ofifered  by  the 
Rbyal  Spanish  Academy  for  a  poem  to  commemorate  the 
taking  of  Granada,  —  a  circumstance  which  astonished 
nobody  more  than  it  did  his  own  family,  for  he  had  writ- 
ten it  secretly,  and  presented  it  under  a  feigned  ñame. 
Another  success  of  the  same  sort,  two  years  later,  at- 

«  The  popularity  of  Antonio  Valladares  many  of  them  I  have  read  for  the  pleasure 

j  gotomayor,  of  Oaspar  Zavala  y  Zamora,  their  mere  storíes  gave  me. 
and  of  Luciano  Francisco  Comella,  did  not        One  cause  of  the  low  state  of  the  theatre 

last  long  enough  to  cause  their  works  to  be  was,  that  the  actors  had  too  much  control 

collected.    But  I  haré  many  sepárate  plays  over    the  authors.    Bitt^r   complaints   of 

of  each  of  them,  and  of  other  forgotten  this  occur  in  the  "  Juzgado  Casero,*'  a  sort 

authors  of  this  period,  such  as  Luis  Mon-  of  periodical  printed  at  Madrid  in  178© 

cin,  Vicente  Rodríguez  de  Arellano,  José  (No.  3, 18mo).   It  was  the  oíd  trouble  grown 

Concha,  etc.    Of   Comella  alone  I   haye  worse.    See  ante^  Period  II.  Chap.  XXVI. 

thirty,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say   how  But  the  low  public  now  controlled  the  actors. 
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tracted  more  attention  to  the  poor  young  jeweller ;  and 
at  last,  in  1787,  by  the  kind  interven tion  of  Jovellanos, 
he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy  at  París, 
and  accompanied  the  ambassador,  Count  Cabarrus,  to 
that  capital.  There  he  remained  two  years,  and  dur- 
ing  that  time  became  acquainted  with  Goldoni,  and 
entered  into  relations  with  other  men  of  letters  that 
determined  the  direction  of  his  life  and  the  character  of 
his  drama. 

After  his  retum  to  Madrid,  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  subsequently  the  all-powerful 
Prince  of  the  Peace  ;  and  from  this  moment  his  fortune 
seeraed  certain.  He  was  sent,  at  the  public  charge,  to 
study  the  theatres  of  Germany  and  England,  as  well  as 
those  of  Italy  and  France  ;  he  had  pensions  and  places 
given  him  at  home  ;  and,  while  an  honorable  occupation 
in  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  awaited  his 
return,  insured  him  a  distinguished  position  in  society, 
he  had  still  leisure  left  for  that  cultivation  of  letters 
which  he  prized  above  all  his  prosperity  and  all  his 
oflScial  honors. 

This  happy  state  of  things  continued  till  the  French 
invasión  of  1808.  His  public  relations  then  became  a 
misfortune.  The  flood  of  events  ¿\vept  him  from  his 
place,  as  it  did  his  patrón  ;  and,  without  becoming  in 
any  degree  false  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  he 
was  so  far  implicated  in  those  of  the  new  government, 
that,  when  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  restored  to  the 
throne,  Moratin  was  treated  for  a  time  with  great  rigor. 
But  this,  too,  passed  away,  and  he  was  again  protected 
and  favored.  Still  he  suflfered.  His  fríends  were  in 
exile,  and  he  felt  solitary  without  them.  He  went  back 
to  France,  and,  though  once  afterwards  he  returned 
with  a  fond  longing  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  found 
everything  so  changed  by  the  triumphant  despotism, 
that  it  was  no  longer  Spain  to  him,  and  he  established 
himself  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1828.  He  was 
buried  near  Moliere,  whom  in  life  he  had  honored  and 
imitated. 

When  Moratin  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic  poet,  he 
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found  obstacles  to  his  success  on  every  side.  His  father's 
tragedy  of  '*  Hormesinda ''  had  been  produced  on  the 
stage  only  in  consequence  of  the  ministerial  protection 
of  the  Count  of  Aranda,  and  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment  and  fears  of  the  actors."  Cienfuegos,  who  had 
followed  his  example,  was  able  with  diflBculty  to  obtain 
a  hearing  for  two  out  of  his  five  dramas  ;  —  one  of  thera 
being  listened  to  with  partial  favor  because  it  was  on  a 
subject  familiar  to  all  Spaniards  fromHhe  days  of  the  oíd 
ballads,  and  always  welcome  to  their  hearts.  Quintana, 
whose  ñame  wae  early  respected  and  whose  influence  was 
uniformly  great,  had  failed  with  "The  Duke  of  Viseo.'' 
Others  were  discouraged  by  such  examples,  and  made  no 
effort  to  obtain  the  public  notice  where  there  was  so  little 
prospect  of  success.*' 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  stage,  when  the  younger 
Moratin  appeared  as  a  candidate  before  the  audiences 
of  Madrid.  The  new  school  had  gained  some  ground, 
and  the  living  represen tati ves  of  the  oíd  one  were  none 
of  them  more  distinguished  than  Comella  ;  but  the  taste 
of  the  public  was  not  changed,  and  the  managers  of  the 
theatre  were  obliged,  as  well  as  inclined,  to  yield  to  its 
authority  and  humor  its  fancies. 

Moratin  determined,  however,  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  for  whose  example  and  memory  he  always 
felt  the  sincerest  reverence.  He  therefore  wrote  his  first 
comedy,  *'  The  Oíd  Husband  and  the  Young  Wife,''  quite 
within  the  rules,  finishing  every  part  of  it  with  the  great- 
est  exactness,  but  dividing  it,  as  thé  oíd  Spanish  plays 
were  divided,  into  three  acts,  and  using  throughout  the 


ti  Obras    Póstumai  de  N.  V.  Moratin,  porson  who  pronoanoed  this  decistve  opin- 

182A,  p.  xvi.  ion  was  the  Duke  of  Almodóvar,  Spanish 

8>  This   discouragement   continued    till  Ambassador  ín  Portugal,  Bussia,  and  Eng- 

the  success  of  the  younger  Moratin.    In  land,  who  when    he  died,  in  1794,  was 

the  **  Decada  Epistolar  sobre  el  Bstado  de  Director  oí  the  Spanish  Academy.    The 

las    Letras   en   Francia"   (8vo,    Madrid,  " Decada "  is  pleasantly  written,  but  slight 

1781,  second  edition,  1792),  after  giving  an  and  superficial )  and,  though  inclined  to 

ampie  and  favorable  account  of  the  thear  the  French  school  of  poetry,  is  vehement 

tres   at  Paris,  the  author  at  last  breaks  against  the  French  phitosophy  of  the  time, 

out  about  a  reform  of  the  Spanish  theatres,  See  a  poor  "  Elogio  **  on   the   Duke    by 

saying,    "  First    destroy    them    enUrely,  Nic.  Bodrigues  Laso,  read  before  the  Acad- 

and  then  we  will  talk  about  It"  There  emy,  July  11, 1794,  aod  prtnted  1796, 4to. 
•eemed,  indeed,  no  other  remedy,  and  the 
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oíd  sbort  verse  which  was  always  popular.  Biit  when, 
in  1Í86,  he  offered  his  coraedy  for  representation,  the  sim- 
plicity  of  the  action,  so  unlike  the  involved  plots  on 
which  the  common  people  still  loved  to  exercise  their 
extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  the  very  quietness  and  deco- 
rum  that  reigned  throughout  it,  alarmed  the  actors  for  its 
success.  Objections  were  made,  and  these,  with  other 
untoward  circumstances,  prevented  it  from  being  brought 
out  for  four  years.  When  it  finally  appeared,  it  was  re- 
ceived  with  a  modérate  applause,  which  satisfied  neither 
of  the  extreme  parties  into  which  the  audiences  at  Madrid 
were  then  divided,  and  yet  was  not  perhaps  unjust  to  the 
comedy,  whose  action  is  somewhat  cold  and  languid, 
though  its  poetical  merits,  in  other  respects,  are  far  from 
being  inconsiderable. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effeet  on  the  public, 
the  eífect  on  its  author  was  decisive.  He  had  been  heard. 
His  merít  had  been,  in  part  at  least,  acknowledged  ;  and 
Attacks  ^®  ^^^  determined  to  bring  the  pretensions  of 
^^om^^^  the  popular  dramatists,  who  were  disgracing  the 
Btage,  to  the  test  of  a  public  trial  on  the  stage  itself. 
For  this  purpose,  he  wrote  his  "  New  Play/'  as  he  called 
it,  which  is  the  expositfon  of  the  motives  of  a  penniless 
author  for  composing  one  of  the  noisy,  extravagant  dra- 
mas then  constantly  acted  with  applause,  and  an  account 
of  its  first  representation ;  —  the  whole  related  by  tho . 
author  himself  and  his  friends,.  in  a  coffee-house  contigu- 
ous  to  the  theatre,  at  the  very  moment  the  fatal  represen- 
tation ih  supposed  to  be  going  on. 

It  is  in  two  acts  ;  and  the  catastrophe  —  which  consista 
of  the  confusión  of  the  author  and  his  family  at  the  failure 
of  his  performance  —  is  brought  on  with  skill,  and  with 
an  effeet  much  greater  than  the  simplicity  of  the  action 
had  promised.  The  piece,  therefore,  was  received  with  a 
favor  which  even  Moratin  and  his  friends  had  not  antici- 
pated.  The  poet,  who  is  its  victim,  was  recognized  at 
once  to  be  Comella.  Some  pf  the  inferior  chal'acters, 
whether  justly  or  not,  were  appropriated  to  other  per- 
Bons  who  figured  at  the  time,  and  the  **  New  Play  ''  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  brilliant  satire  ;  —  severo  indeed, 
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but  well  merited  and  happily  applied.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  which  was  in  February,  1792,  Moratin,  notwith- 
standing  the  exasperated  oppoBition  of  the  adherents  of 
the  oíd  school,  had  secured  for  himaelf  a  permanent  place 
on  the  national  stage,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  this 
little  drama,  almost  without  a  regular  action  and  founded 
on  interests  purely  local,  was,  for  the  sake  of  its  wit  and 
originality,  translated  and  successfully  répresented  both 
in  France  and  Italy.® 

'*  The  Barón,''  which  is  in  two  acts  and  in  verse,  was 
at  first  prepared  as  a  zarzuela  or  vaudeville  ;  and,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  author,  was  altered 
and  performed  in  public  during  his  atsence  from  *""* 
Spain.  On  his  return,  he  improved  it  by  material  ad- 
ditions,  and  produced  it  again  in  1803.  It  is  the  least 
effective  of  his  theatrical  performances  ;  but  it  triumphed 
over  a  cabal  which  supported  a  drama  written  on  the 
same  subject,  and  répresented  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  interfere  with  its  success. 

At  the  moment  Moratin  was  making  arrangements  for 
brínging  out  "The  Barón,''  he  was  occupied  with  the 
careful  preparation  of  another  comedy  in  verse,  that  was 
destined  still  further  to  increase  his  reputation.  j^  jjogi- 
This  was  '*  The  Female  Hypocrite,"  which  was  «*^- 
written  as  early  as  1791,  and  was  soon  afterwards  répre- 
sented in  prívate,  but  which  was  not  finished  and  acted 
publicly  till  1804.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  charac- 
ter-drawing  ;  the  two  principal  personages  being  a  girl, 
forced,  by  the  severity  of  her  family^  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance  of  being  very  religious,  while  her  cousin,  who 
is  well  contrasted  with  her,  is  rendered  frank  and  winning 

»  From  a  letter  of  Moratin,  published  Before  the  "  New  Play "  was  written, 

in  the  Semanario  Pintoresco,  (1844,  p.  43,)  Moratin,  in  his  "  Derrota  de  los  Pedantes,** 

it  seems  that  Cornelia  and  his  friends  pre-  (anonymoos,  Madrid,  1789, 18mo,  pp.  108,) 

Tented  for  some  time  the  representation  of  had  attacked  the  dramatists  of  his  time, 

the  "  Comedia  Nueva,"  and  that  the  per-  as  persons  **  who  infest  the  theatre  with 

mission  to  act  it  was  not  granted  till  it  had  what  th^y  cali    Comedida  oomposed  of 

nndergone  five  different  ezaminations,  and  shreds  ill  tom  out  here  and  there,  and 

not  till  the  yery  day  for  which  it  had  been  pieced  together  with  more  faults  tlian  can 

announced  was  come.     The  applause  of  be  found  in  the  origináis  they  copy,  and 

the  public,  however,  made  amends  to  Mo-  without  any  of  the  merits  that  excuse  them, 

ratin  for  the  trouble  which   the  intrigues  or  make  us  forget  their  imperfections." 

of  his  rivals  and  enemies  had  giyen  him.  p.  8. 
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by  an  opposite  treatment.  The  very  subject,  however, 
was  one  that  brought  Moratin  upon  dangerous  ground, 
and  hÍ8  play  was  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition.  But  that 
once  formidable  body  was  now  little  more  than  an  engine 
of  State ;  so  that  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
was  not  only  sufficient  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  con- 
eequences  to  Moratin  himself,  but  was  able  soon  after- 
wards  to  indulge  the  public  in  a  pleasure  for  which  they 
were  only  the  more  eager,  because  it  had  for  a  time  been 
interdicted. 

Moratin' 8  last  original  effort  on  the  stage  was  a  fuU- 
length  prose  comedy  in  three  acts,  which  he  called  the 
El  Si  de  iM  "  Young  Maiden's  Consent/'  and  which  was  acted 
Niñas.  in  1806.  Its  general  movement  is  extremely  nat- 
ural, and  yet  it  is  enlivened  with  a  little  of  the  intrigue 
and  bustle  that  were  always  so  much  liked  on  the  Spanish 
theatre.  A  young  girl,  while  in  the  course  of  her  educa- 
tion  at  a  convent,  becomes  attached  to  a  handsome  officer 
of  dragoons.  Her  mother,  ignorant  of  this,  undertakes 
to  bríng  her  home,  and  marry  her  to  an  excellent,  benevo- 
lent  oíd  gentleman,  whom  the  daughter  has  never  seen, 
but  whom,  out  of  mere  weakness,  she  has  been  unable  to 
refuse.  At  an  inn  on  the  road,  where  the  younger  lo  ver 
falls  in  with  them  on  purpose  to  break  up  this  match, 
they  all  meet ;  and  he  discovers,  to  his  dismay,  that  his 
rival  is  an  únele  to  whom  he  is  sincerely  attached,  and  to 
whom  he  owes  many  obligations.  The  mistakes  and  in- 
trigues of  the  night  they  pass  together  at  this  inn  give 
great  life  to  the  action,  ahd  are  fuU  of  humor  ;  while  the 
disinterested  attachment  of  the  young  lovers  to  each 
other,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  únele,  add  to  the 
conflicting  claims  and  relations  of  the  differént  parties 
a  charm  quite  original  in  itself,  and  very  effective  in  its 
exhibition.  The  play  ends  by  the  disco  very  of  the  real 
state  of  the  daughter's  heart,  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
the  pretensions  of  the  únele,  who  makes  his  nephew  his 
heir. 

Nothing  on  the  Spanish  stage  had  been  so  well  received 
for  a  long  period.  It  was  acted  twenty-six  nights  suc- 
cessively  to  audiences  who  were  in  the  habit  of  demand- 
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ing  novelties  constantly  ;  and  then  it  was  stopped  only 
because  Lent  carne  to  shut  up  the  theatres.  No  criticism 
appeared  except  to  praise  it.  The  triumph  of  Moratin 
was  complete. 

But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  it.  The  troubles 
of  his  country  were  already  begun,  and  in  three  years 
the  French  were  its  temporary  masters.  He  prepared, 
indeed,  afterwards  two  spirited  translations  from  xransiatioM 
Moliere,  with  alterations  that  made  them  more '^o"»  doliere. 
attractive  to  his  countrymen ;  one  from  the  "  École  des 
Maris/'  which  was  acted  in  1812,  and  the  other  from 
the  *'  Médecin  Malgré  Lui,''  which  was  acted  in  1814 ; 
but,  except  these  and  an  unfortunate.  prose  versión  of 
Shakespeare's  ''Hamlet,''  which  was  printed  in  1798,  but 
never  performed,  he  wrote  nothing  for  the  theatre,  beside 
the  five  comedies  already  noticed.  These,  if  they  form 
no  very  broad  foundation  for  his  fame,  seem  yet  to  consti- 
tute  one  on  which  it  may  rest  safely  ;  and,  if  they  have 
failed  to  edúcate  a  school  strong  enough  to  drive  out  the 
bad  imitations  of  the  oíd  masters  that  have  constantly 
pressed  upon  them,  have  yet  been  able  to  keep  their  own 
place,  little  disturbed  by  the  changes  of  the  times.*^ 

That  the  Spanish  drama,  during  the  century  which 
elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon  on  the  throne  and  the  temporary  expulsión  progress  of 
of  that  house  from  Spain  by  the  arms  of  Bona-  í^^.í'*?* 
parte,  had,  in  some  respects,  made  progress,  can-  teenth  oeo- 
not  be  doubted.  More  convenient  and  suitable  '^' 
Btructures  for  its  exhibitioj^s  had  been  erected,  not  only 
in  the  capital,  but  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom.  New  and  various  forms  of  dramatic  composition 
had  been  introduced,  which,  if  not  always  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  the  national  genius,  ñor  often  encouraged 

•o  Almost  evcrything  relatlng  to  Moratín  been  mutilated,  but  that  both  were  brought 

ihe  yoanger  ís  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  out  again,  in  their  original  form,  about 

edition  of  his  Works,  published  by  the  1838. 

Academy  of  Historj,    or  in  the  second  Nine  or  ten  dramatic  compositions,  by 

volóme  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espa-  María   Eosa  Galvez   Cabrera,  under  the 

ñolea,  1846.    Larra  (Obras,  Madrid,  1843,  diflTerent     ñames    of    Tragedy,    Comedy, 

12mo,  Tom.  II.   pp.  183  - 187)  Intimates  Drama,  etc.,  are  found  in  her  Works,  (Ma- 

that  the  "  Mogigata "  had  been  proscribed  drid,  1804,  3  tom.,  12mo,)  and  might  be 

anew,  and  that  the  "  Sí  de  las  Niñas  "  had  we4tioned  here  if  their  merit  permitted  it. 
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by  the  general  favor,  had  still  been  welcome  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  more  cultivated  classes,  and  served 
both  to  excite  attention  to  the  fallen  Btate  of  the  theatre 
generally,  and  to  stir  the  thoughts  of  men  for  its  resto- 
ration.  Actors,  too,  of  extraordinary  merit,  had  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  like  Damián  de  Castro,  for  whom 
Zamora  and  Cañizares  wrote  parts ;  María  PAdvenant, 
who  delighted  Signorelli  in  the  higher  characters  of  Cal- 
derón and  Morete  ;  the  Tirana,  whose  tragic  powers  as- 
tonished  the  practised  taste  of  Cumberland,  the  English 
dramatist ;  and  Maiquez,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
admiration  of  nearly  all  the  Spanish  men  of  letters  in  bis 
time.** 

But  still  the  oíd  spirit  and  life  of  the  drama  of  the 
fieventeenth  century  were  not  there.  The  audiences, 
who  were  as  unlike  those  of  the  cavalier  times  of  Philip 
the  Fourth  as  were  the  rude  exhibitions  they  preferred 
to  witness,  did  as  much  to  degrade  the  theatre  as  was 
ita  charac-  ^ouB  by  the  poets  they  patronized  and  the  actors 
*«'•  they  applauded.     The  two  schools  were  in  pres- 

ence  of  each  other  continnally  struggling  for  the  victory, 
and  the  multitude  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  uproar, 
than  desire  so  to  use  it  as  to  promote  changos  beneficial 
to  the  theatre.  On  the  one  side,  extravagant  and  absurd 
dramas,  in  great  numbers,  fall  of  noise,  show,  and  low 
buffoonery,  were  offered  with  success.  On  the  other, 
meagre  sentimental  comedies,  and  stiff,  cold  transla- 
tions  from  the  French,  were  forced,  in  almost  equal  num- 
bers, upon  the  actors  by  the  yoices  of  those  from  whose 

SI  o.  Pellicer,  Origen,  Tom.  ü.  p.  41.  him  play  with  admirable  power  and  e(> 

SlgnoreUi,  Storia,  Lib.    IX.   cap.    8.    &.  fect 

Cumberland  (Memoirs  of  HImself,  London,  In  the  **  Juzgado  Casero,**  1786,  we  have 

1807,  8vo,  Tom.  H.  p.  107)  speaks  of  the  (pp.  21,  22)  a  list  of  the  best  actors  of  the 

Tirana  as  "  at  the  very  summit  of  her  time,  among  whom  are  María  PAdvenant 

art,"  and  adds,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  and  Nicolás  de  la  Calle,  as  the  principal,  — 

he  was  present,  her  tragic  powers  proved  María  del  Rosarlo,  Manuel  Oarcla  Parra, 

too  much  for  the  audience,  at  whose  cries  who  wrote  a  poor  poem  on  the  Theatre, 

the  curtain  was  lowered  before  the  piece  Josefa  Figueras,  and  others,  foUowing  with 

was  ended.    Maiquez  was  the   friend  of  humbler  pretensions.    They  all  led  hard 

Blanco  White,  of  Moratln  the  younger,  etc.  Uves.    New  plays  were  produced  two  or 

(New  Monthly  Mag.,  Tom.  XI.  p.  187,  and  three  times  a  week,  and  rehearsals  were 

L.  P.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  IV.  p.  346).  few,  indeed,  but  so  much  the  more  dia- 

Bis  best  character  was  that  of  Oarcla  de  agreeable.    Mlle.  Bourillé,  pp.  14  and  16^ 

Castañar,  in  Roxas,  which  I  haye  seen  cited  ante^  Chap.  Y.,  note  6. 
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aiithority  or  support  they  could  not  entirely  emancípate 
themselves.  And  between  the  two,  and  with  the  consent 
of  all,  the  Inquisition  and  the  censors  forbade  the  repre- 
sentation  of  hundr^s  of  the  dramas  of  the  oíd  masters, 
and  among  them  not  a  few  which  still  give  reputation  to 
Calderón  and  Lope.  The  eighteenth  century,  therefore, 
80  far  as  the  Spanish  theatre  is  concerned,  is  entirely  a 
period  of  revolution  and  change ;  and  while,  at  its  con- 
clusión, we  perceive  that  the  oíd  national  drama  can 
hardly  hope  to  be  restored  to  its  ancient  rights,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  a  drama  founded  on  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Luzan,  and  practised  by  the  Moratins,  is  not 
destined  to  take  its  place.*^      .    . 


s>  The  irar  between  the  Ohorch  and  the 
theatre  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  tiU  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  TIL,  in  the  nine- 
teenth.  Not  that  playa  were  at  any  time 
forbidden  effeotnally  thronghout  the  king- 
dom,  or  sUenced  In  the  capital,  exoept 
during  gome  ahort  period  of  national 
anxiety  or  mourning  j  but  that,  at  dilfer- 
ent  intervals,  ~  and  especially  about  the 
year  1748,  when,  in  consequence  of  earth- 
quakes  at  Yalencia,  and  nnder  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  Archbíshop  of  that  city,  its 
theatre  was  closed,  and  remained  so  for 
twelve  years,  (Luis  Lamarca,  Teatro  de 
Valencia,  Yalencia,  1840,  12mo,  pp.  82- 
86,)  and  about  the  year  1754,  when  Father 
Oalatayud  preached  as  a  missionary  and 
published  a  book  against  plays,  —  there 
was  great  excitement  on  the  aubjeot  in  the 
provinces.  Ferdinand  VI.  issued  severe 
decrees  for  their  regulation,  which  were 
little  respected,  and  in  düferent  cities  and 
dioceses,  like  Lérida,  Falencia,  Calahorra, 
Saragossa,  Alicant,  Córdoya,  etc.,  they 
were  firom  time  to  time,  and  as  late  as  1807, 
ander  ecclesiastical  influence,  and,  with 
tiie  assent  of  the  people,  suppressed,  and 
the  theatres  shut  up.  In  Murcia,  where 
they  seem  to  have  been  prohibited  from 
1784  to  1789,  and  then  permitted  again, 
the  religious  authorities  openly  resisted 
their  restoration,  and  not  only  denied  the 
sacraments  to  actors,  but  endeavored  to 
deprire  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  some  of 
the  common  rights  of  subjects,  such  as 
that  of  receiving  testamentary  legacies. 
TiúBj  however,  was  an  anomalous  and  ab- 
luid itate  of  things,  making  what  was 


tolerated  as  harmless  in  the  capital  of  Üte 
kingdom  a  sin  or  a  crime  in  the  provinces. 
It  was  a  sort  of  war  of  the  outposts,  earried 
on  after  the  citadel  had  been  surrenderod. 
Still  it  had  its  effect,  and  its  influence  con- 
tinued  to  be  felt  till  a  new  order  of  thiqgs 
was  introduoed  into  the  state  generally. 
Many  singular  facts  in  relation  to  it  may 
be  found  scattered  through  a  very  111- 
arranged  book,  written  apparently  by  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Murcia,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  at  dififerent  times  between  1789  and 
1814,  in  which  last  year  it  was  published 
there,  with  the  title  of  "  Pantoja,  ó  Reso- 
lución Histórica,  Teológica  de  un  Caso 
Prátioo  de  Moral  sobre  Comedias}'' — 
Pantoja  being  the  ñame  of  a  lady,  real  or 
pretended,  who  had  asked  questions  of 
consoienoe  conceming  the  lawfulness  of 
plays,  and  who  receiyed  her  answers  in 
this  clumsy  way. 

Once,  at  least,  the  highest  authority  of 
the  Church  was  exercised,  and  Benedict 
Xm.,  in  17f9,  by  a  formal  Bull,  of  which 
I  have  a  copy,  relieved  the  people  of  Pam- 
plona from  a  yow  against  all  scenic  exhi- 
bitions  which  they  had  rashly  made  during 
a  pestilence  in  1721.  The  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  therefore,  were  in  confllot  with 
each  other  about  the  theatre,  as  well  as  the 
cirU. 

The  State  of  the  theatre,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nine 
teenth  century,  can  be  well  seen  in  the 
«Teatro  Nueyo  Español,»'  (Madrid,  1800- 
1,  6  tom.,  12mo,)  flUed  with  the  plays, 
original  and  translated,  that  were  then  in 
fashlon.  It  contains  a  list  of  such  as  were 
forbidden ;  imperfect,  but  still  embracing 
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between  fire  and  siz  handred,  amoog 
which  are  Calderoa's  **  Life  is  a  Dream,^ 
Alarcon's  "  Weaver  of  Segovia,"  and  many 
more  of  the  best  dramas  of  the  cid  school. 
Duran,  in  a  note  to  bis  Preface  to  Bamon 
de  la  Cnu,  (Tom.  I.  p.  v.,)  intímates  that 
thifl  oBtracism  was  in  some  d^;ree  the 
result  Ktt  the  influence  of  thoee  who  sas- 
tained  the  French  doctrines.  And  yet 
n%nch  plays  had  been  pecoliarly  perae- 
eated  only  flfteen  or  tw«a^  years  earlier } 
for  Bourgoing,  who  travelkd  in  Spain  in 
1782- 1785,  sajs :  **Il8  ont  été  plus  sean- 
dalisés  da  Misantrope  et  de  PAthalie  qa*i]8 
ne  sont  des  indecences  de  leurs  Sayuetes.** 


Yoyage^ed.  1789,  Tom.  n.p.  368.  Butpcp- 
haps  the  absordity  is  to  be  partly  explained 
by  a  personal  feud  between  Moratin  the 
yonnger  and  Qeneral  Cuesta,  president  of 
a  board  to  réndate  the  theatres,  for  whi<di 
see  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Españoles,  Tom. 
n.,  1846,  pp.  XXX.,  xxxi. 

The  number  of  plays  acted  or  pubUshed 
between  1700  and  1825,  if  not  to  be  oom- 
pared  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  preoeding  1700,  is  still  large.  I 
think  that,  in  the  list  giren  by  Moratin, 
there  are  about  íborteen  hondred  ;  nearly 
aU  after  1750. 
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REION  OP  CHARLES  THE  FOÜBTH.  —  FBBNCH  RBVOLUTIOW.  —  IW- 
QUI8ITION. — PLOT  OF  THE  BSCOBIAL.  —  FEBDINAND  THE  SEYENTH. 
—  BONAPABTE.  —  THE  FRENOH  INVASIÓN  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE 
COÜNTRT.  —  BESTORATION  OF  FBBDINAND  THB  8BVBNTH.  —  HIS 
DE8POTI8M.  —  AN  INTEBREaNTJM  IN  LETTBB8.  —  RBACTION. — CON- 
CLUSIÓN. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth  was  not  one  in  which 
a  literary  contest  could  be  carried  on  with  the  freedom 
that  alone  can  retíder  such  contests  the  means  of  5^,^,,  ^f 
intellectual  progress.  His  proflígate  favorite,  Chariesiv. 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  during  a  long  administration  of 
the  afíairs  of  the  country,  overshadowed  everything  with 
an  influence  hardly  less  fatal  to  what  he  patronized  than 
to  what  he  oppressed.*  The  revolution  in  France,  first 
resisted,  as  it  was  elsewhere,  and  then  corruptly  concilí- 
ated,  struck  the  same  terror  at  Madrid  that  it  did  at 
Rome  and  Naples  ;  and,  while  its  open  defiance  of  every- 
thing (jhristian  fiUed  the  hearts  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  Spanish  people  with  a  horror  greater  than  it  inspired 
even  in  Italy,  not  a  few  were  led  away  by  it  from  their 
time-honored  feelings  of  religión  and  loyalty,  and  pre- 
pared  for  changes  like  those  that  were  already  overturn- 
ing  the  thrones  of  half  Europe.  Amidst  this  confusión, 
and  taking  advantage  of  it,  the  Inquisition,  grown  flexible 
in  the  hands  of  the  govemment  as  a  political  machine, 

1  Manael  Godoy  receiyed    the   title   of  "  Canto  Heroico  al  Exc"*<*  Sefior  Principe 

"Prince  of  the  Peace,"  —  not  ""Prince  of  de  la  Paz"  (Madrid,  1798,  large  8vo)  ;  a 

Peace,"  as  it  is  commonly  giren  in  English  poem  as  discreditable  to    Fomer  for  its 

boolcs,  —  for  negotiating  with  France  the  flattery,  as  the  peace  was  to  Oodoy  for  its 

peace  of  1795,  which  Fomer  celebrated  in  corrupt  concessions. 
ftbout  a  hundred  octave  stanzas,  entitled 
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but  still  renouncing  none  of  its  religioue  pretensions, 
carne  forth  with  its  last  "  Index  Expurgatorias ''  to  meet 
the  invasión  of  French  philosophy  and  insubordination.* 
Acting  under  express  instructions  from  the  powers  of  the 
State,  it  received  against  men  of  letters,  and  especially 
those  connected  with  the  universities,  an  immeuse  num- 
ber  of  denunciations,  which,  though  rarely  prosecuted  to 
conviction  and  punishment,  were  still  formidable  enough 
to  prevent  the  public  expression  of  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject  that  could  endanger  the  social  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  ventured  to  entertain  them.  In  all  its  worst 
forms,  therefore,  oppression,  civil,  political,  and  religious, 
appeared  to  be  settling  down  with  a  new  and  portentous 
weight  on  the  whole  country.  All  men  felt  it.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  very  principie  of  Ufe  in  the  atmosphere  they 
breathed  had  become  tainted  and  unwholesome.  But 
they  felt,  too,  that  the  same  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  a  great  revolution ;  and  the  boldest 
walked  warily  and  were  hushed,  while  they  waited  for 
changes,  the  shock  of  whose  fierce  elements  none  could 
willingly  encounter. 

At  last  the  convulsión  came.    In  180Í,  the  heir  apparent 

was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  Prince  of  the 

Peace,  and  took  measures  to  defend  his  personal 

^  ^  ^^  rights.  The  aflfair  of  the  Escorial  follpwed  ; 
darker  than  the  dark  cells  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
Ferdinand  was  accused,  under  the  influence  of  the  favor- 
ite,  with  a  design  to  dethrone  and  murder  his  own  father 
and  mother  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  Europe  seemed  threat- 
ened  with  a  crime  which  even  the  unscrupulous  despot- 
ism  of  Philip  the  Second  had  not  ventured  to  commit. 
This  was  prevented  by  the  manly  boldness  and  constancy 

s  The  last  Index  by  the  Inquisitionis  that  hended.    To  prerent   any   oÍ  this   class 

of  Madrid,  1790,  (4to.  pp.  SOft,)  to  which  trota  escaping,   It   Is   ordered   that   "  all 

should  be  added  a  Supplement  of  66  pages,  papera,  tracts,  and  books,  on  the  disturb- 

dated  1805  ;  both  very  meagre,  compared  anees  in  France,  which  can  inspire  a  spirit 

with  the  vast  folios  of  the  two  precediog  of  seduction,  shall  be  delivered  to  some 

centuries,  of  which  that  of  1667  filis,  with  serrant  of  the  Holy  Office."    Supplement 

its  Supplement,  above  1200  pages.    But  of  1805,  p.  3.    Burke*s  ^*  Reflections  **  are 

the  last  of  the  race  is  as  bitter  as  its  pre-  forbidden  in  the  same  Index.    The  last 

deoessors,  fmd,  by  the  great  number  of  prcceding  was,  I  think,  that  of  1747,  made 

French  books  it  includes,  shows  the  quar-  by  the  Jesuits,  Carrasco  uid  GasanL 
tac  tnta  which  danger  was  chiefly  appre- 
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of  Escoiquiz.  But  things  could  uot  long  remain  in  the 
uneasy  and  treacherous  position  in  which  such  a  rash  at- 
tempt  at  convulsión  had  left  them.  The  great  revolution 
broke  out  at  Aranjuez  in  March,  1808  ;  Charles  the 
Fourth  abdicated  in  shame  and  terror;  and  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  ascended  the  tottering  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors  amidst  the  exultation  of  his  people.  But  Napoleón, 
then  at  the  summit  of  his  vast  power,  interfered,  with  his 
wonted  boldness,  in  the  troubles  he  had  not  been  unwill- 
ing  to  foster.  Under  the  pretext,  that  such  fa-  prench  in- 
tal  differences  as  had  arisen  between  the  father  rasión, 
and  son  would  disturb  the  affairs  of  Europe,  he  drew  the 
royal  family  of  Spain  into  his  toils  at  Bayonne  ;  and 
there,  on  the  soil  of  France,  the  crown  of  the  Bourbon 
race  in  Spain  was  ignominiously  surrendered  into  his 
hands,  and  by  him  placed  on  the  head  of  his  brother, 
already  king  of  Naples. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  few  short  weeks  ;  and  the  fate 
of  Spain  seemed  to  be  sealed  with  a  seal  that  no  human 
power  would  be  permitted  to  break.  But  the  people  of 
that  land  of  faith  and  chivalry  were  not  forgetful  of  their 
ancient  honor  in  this  the  day  of  their  great  trial.  They 
sternly  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  to  which  father  and  son 
had  alike  put  their  dishonored  ñames,  and  sprang  to  arms 
to  prevent  its  provisions  from  being  fulfiUed  by  foreign 
int^rvention.  It  was  a  fierce  struggle.  For  nearly  six 
years,  the  forces  of  France  were  spread  over  the  country, 
sometimes  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  of  it,  and  some- 
times  only  small  portions,  but  seldora  exerting  any  real 
control  beyond  the  camps  they  occupied  and  the  cities 
they  from  time  to  time  garrisoned.  At  last,  in  1813, 
under  the  leading  of  England,  the  invaders  were  driven 
through  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and,  as  a  part  of 
the  great  European  re  tribu  tion,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh 
was  replaced  on  the  thrpne  he  had  so  weakly  abdicated. 

He   was   received   by  his   people  'with  a  loyalty  that 
seemed  to  belong  to   the   earliest   ages  of  the  Ferdinand 
monarchy.     But  it  was  lost  on  him.     He  re-  ***®  Seventh. 
tumed  untaught  by  the  misfortunes  he  had  suffered,  and 
unmoved  by  a  fidelity  which  had  showed  itself  ready  to 
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sacrifice  a  whole  generation  and  its  hopes  to  his  honor 
and  rights.  As  far  as  was  possible,  he  restored  all  the 
forms  and  appliances  of  the  oíd  despotism,  and  thrust 
from  his  confidence  the  very  men  who  had  brought  him 
home  on  their  shields,  and  who  only  claimed  for  theír 
coiintry  the  exercise  of  a  salutarj  freedom,  without  which 
he  himself  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  throne  where 
their  courage  and  constancy  had  seated  him.*  Even 
the  Inquisition,  which  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
acts  of  the  French  invaders  to  abolish,  and  one  of  the 
wisest  acts  of  the  national  Cortes  to  declare  incompatible 
with  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  was  solenmly  rein- 
stated  ;  and  if,  during  a  reign  protracted  through  twenty 
sad  and  troubled  years,  any  proper  freedom  was  for  a 
moment  granted  to  thought,  to  speech,  or  to  the  press,  it 
was  only  in  consequence  of  changos  over  which  the 
prince  had  no  control,  and  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
rather  the  victim  than  the  author.* 

Amidst  such  violence  and  confusión,  —  when  men  slept 
In  armor,  as  they  had  during  the  Moorish  contest,  and 
Violence  and  ^uew  uot  whothor  thoy  should  be  waked  amidst 
confusión,     their  households  or  amidst  their  enemies,  —  ele- 

s  One  of  the  most  odious  of  the  acts  glo,  1563,   f.    10.)— Bnt   the  war  of  the 

that  marked  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  Comuneros  is  a  grand  subject,  that  ought 

TU.  related  to  the  war  of  the  Comunero»^  to  be  fully  treated,  and  for  which  excel- 

nearly  three  centuries  before.    After  the  lent  materials  may  now  be  found  in  the 

execution  of  Juan  de  Padilla  and  the  exUe  Documentos  Inéditos,  Tom.  I. }  —  in  Ter- 

of  his  noble  wife,  in  1621;  their  house  was  naux,   Comuneros,   1834,  founded  on  an 

raxed  to  the  ground,  and  an  inscription  inedited  acconnt  of  the  war  by  Pedm  de 

reproachful  to  their  memory  placed  on  the  Alcocer  j  —  and  especially  in  the  **  Mori- 

spot  where  it  had  stood.    This  the  Cortes  miento  de  España,**  written  in  Latín  about 

removed,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a  simple  1626,  by  Juan  Maldonado,  who  had  wit- 

monument  in  honor  of  the  martyrs.    in  nessed  many  of  its  occurrences,  and  which 

1823,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  simple  monu-  was  translated  by  José  Quevedo,  and  pub- 

ment  of  the  Cortes  to  be  destroyed,  and  llshed  in  1840. 

replaced  the  oíd  inscription  !    But  Marti-       4  Llórente,  Hist.  de  Plnquisitioo,  Tom. 

nez  de  la  Rosa  had  already  erected  a  nobler  lY.  pp.  145-154.    Southey*s  History  of 

monument  to  their  memory  in  his  "Viuda  the  Peninsular  War,  London,  1823,  4to, 

de  Padilla,"  flrst  acted  at  Cadis  during  Tom.  I.    The  Inquisition  was  again  abol- 

the  siege  of  1812,  in  a  theatre  constructed  ished  by  the  revolution  or  changa  of  1820, 

for  the  occasion,  because  the  public  one  and   when    the   counterchange  carne,    ia 

was  within  range  of  the  French  artillery  !  1823,  failed  to  find  its  place  in  the  re- 

Navagiero,    the   wise    ambassador    from  stored  order  of  things.    It  may  be  hoped, 

Venice  to  Charles  V.,  was  at  Toledo  four  therefore,  that  this  most  odious   of   the 

years  after  the  execution  of  Padilla,  and  InsUtutions  that  have  sheltered  themselTes 

gives    a   striking   account  of  the   whole  under  the  abused  ñame  of  Christianity  wUl 

afláir  in  a  very  few  vigorous  words.  (Viag-  never  again  darken  the  history  of  Spain. 
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gaiit  letters,  of  course,  could  hardly  hope  to  find  shelter 
or  resting-place.  The  grave  political  questions  that  aji- 
tated  the  country  and  shook  the  foundations  of  society 
were  precisely  those  in  which  it  might  be  foreseen,  that 
intellectual  men  would  take  the  deepest  interest,  and 
expose  themselves  to  sufferings  and  ruin,  like  the  less 
favored  masses  around  them.  And  so,  in  fact,  it  proved. 
Nearly  every  poet  and  prose-writer,  known  as  such  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  became  involved 
in  political  changos  of  the  time,  —  so  fierce,  so  various, 
and  so  opposite,  that  those  who  escaped  frojn  the  conse- 
quences  of  one  were  often,  on  that  very  account,  sure  to 
sufier  in  the  next  that  foUowed. 

The  young  men  who,  during  this  disastrous  period, 
were  just  beginning  to  unfold  their  promise,  were  checked 
at  the  outset  of  their  career.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  five 
years  a  prisoner  of  state  on  a  rock  in  África  be-  Exiiea  and 
fore  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  ;  Ángel  de  peraecution». 
Rivas,  stilb  younger,  left  for  dead  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Ocaña  ;  Galiano,  sentenced  to  the  scaffold  while  he  was 
earning  his  daily  bread  by  daily  labor  as  a  teacher  in  Lon- 
don  ;  Terreno,  brought  home  on  his  bier,  as  he  retumed 
from  his  third  exile  ;  Arriaza  serving  in  the  armies  of 
Ferdinand  ;  Arjona  and  Barbero  silenced ;  Xavier  de  Bur- 
gos plundered  ;  Gallego,  Xeríca,  Hermosilla,  Mauri,  Mo- 
ra, Tapia  ;  —  these,  and  many  others,  all  young  men  and 
fuU  of  the  hopes  that  letters  inspire  in  generous  spirits, 
were  seized  upon  by  the  passions  of  party  or  the  de- 
mands  of  patriotism,  and  hurried  into  paths  far  from  the 
pursuits  to  which  their  talen ts,  their  taste,  and  their 
social  relations  would  alike  Lave  dedicated  them, — pur- 
suits on  which,  in  fact,  they  had  already  entered,  and  to 
which  they  have  since  owed  their  most  brilliant  and  en- 
during  distinctions,  as  well  as  their  truest  happiness. 

Those  who  were  older,  and  had  been  before  marked  by 
success  and  public  favor,  far^d  still  worse.  The  eyes  of 
men  had  already  been  fastened  upon  them,  and  in  the 
conflict  and  crush  of  the  contending  factions  they  were 
Bure  to  suffer,  as  one  or  another  prevailed  in  the  long- 
protracted  struggle.  Jovellanos  and  Cienfuegos,  as  we 
16*  x^  T 
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have  seen,  were  almóst  instantly  martyrs  to  their  patriot- 
ieüú.  Melendez  Valdés  sunk  a  later  and  more  miserable 
victim.  Conde  and  Escoiquiz  were  exiled  for  opposite 
reasons.  Moratin,  after  having  faced  death  in  the  fright- 
ful  form  of  want  in  his  own  country,  survived  to  a  fate  in 
France  hardly  less  to  be  dreaded.  Quintana  was  cast  by 
his  ungrateful  sovereign  into  the  Bastile  of  Pamplona, 
with  an  apparent  intention  that  he  should  perish  there. 
To  all  of  them  the  happiness  of  success  in  letters,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  amidst  the  encourage- 
ment  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  was  denied  ;  — 
from  all,  the  hopes  of  fame  seemed  to  be  cut  off.  Most 
of  them,  and  most  of  the  small  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed,  passed,  as  voluntary  or  involuntarily  exiles,  be- 
yon'd  the  limits  of  a  country  which  they  might  still  be 
compelled  to  love,  but  which  they  could  no  longer  re- 
spect.  The  rest  wére  silent.  It  was  an  interregnum  iu 
all  elegaut  culture  such  as  no  modern  nation  had  yet 
seen,  —  not  even  Spain  herself  during  the  War  of  ihe 
Succession. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  such  a  43tate  of  things 
should  become  permanent  and  normal.  Even  while  Fer- 
Movements  <iiiiaiid  t^o  Scvonth  was  liviug,  a  movemont  was 
and  progresa,  begun,  the  first  traccs  of  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  emigrated  Spaniards,  who  cheered  with  letters 
their  exile  in  England  and  France,  and  whose  subsequent 
progress,  from  the  time  when  the  death  of  that  unfaithftil 
monarch  permitted  them  to  return  home,  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  their  own  country.^  What  precise  direction 
this  movement  may  hereafter  take,  or  where  it  may  end, 
it  is  not  given  us  to  foresee.  Perhaps  too  much  of  for- 
eign  influence,  and  too  great  a  tendency  to  infuse  the 
spirít  of  the  North  into  a  poetry  whose  nature  is  pecu- 
liarly  Southern,  may,  for  a  time,  divert  it  from  its  true 
course.  Or  perhaps  the  national  genius,  springing  for- 
ward  through  all  that  opposes  its  instincts,  and  shaking 

s  This  movement,  so  honorable  to  the  7  yols.,  8vo,  between  April,  1824,  and  Oc- 

Spaniah  character,    can   be   seen   in  the  tober,  1827,  by  the  exiles,  who  were  then 

"  Ocios  de  Españoles  Emigrados,"  a  Span-  chiefly  gathered  iu  the  oapitals  of  Franco 

ish  perlodical   work,   foU  of  talent   and  and  England. 
uatlonal  feeling,  published  at  London,  in 
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off  whatever  encumbers  it  with  ill-considered  help,  may 
prese  directly  onward,  •  and  complete  the  canon  of  a  lit- 
erature  whose  forma,  often  only  sketched  by  tbe  great 
masters  of  its  age  of  glory,  remain  yet  to  be  filled  out 
and  finished  in  tbe  grandeur  and  grace  of  tbeir  proper 
proportions. 

But,  whetber  a  great  advancement  may  soon  be  hoped 
for  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain.  Tbe  law  of  progresa  is  on 
Spain  for  good  or  for  evil,  aa  it  ia  on  tbe  other  nationa  of 
the  eartb,  and  ber  deatiny,  like  tbeira,  ia  in  tbe  band  of 
God,  and  will  be  fulfilled.  Tbe  material  reaourcea  of  ber 
soil  and  position  are  aa  great  aa  tbose  of  any 
people  tbat  now  occupies  its  meted  portion  of  ofth^in- 
tbe  globe.  Tbe  mass  of  ber  inbabitants,  and  *"»»p^»«- 
eapecially  of  ber  peasantry,  has  been  less  cbanged,  and  in 
many  respects  less  corrupted,  by  tbe  revolutions  of  tbe  last 
century,  tban  it  has  in  any  of  tbe  nations  wbo  bave  pressed 
ber  borders,  or  contended  with  ber  power.  Tbey  are  tbe 
same  race  of  men  wbo  twice  drove  back  tbe  crescent  from 
tbe  shores  of  Europe,  and  twice  saved  from  shipwreck 
the  great  cause  of  Cbristian  civilization.  Tbey  bave 
í^own  tbe  same  spirít  at  Saragossa  tbat  tbey  sbowed 
two  tbousand  years  before  at  Saguntum.  They  are  not  a 
ruined  people.  And,  wbile  tbey  preserve  tbe  sense  of 
honor,  tbe  sincerity,  and  tbe  contempt  for  wbat  is  sordid 
and  base,  tbat  bave  so  long  distinguisbed  tbeir  national 
cbaracter,  tbey  cannot  be  ruined. 

Ñor,  I  trust,  will  aucb  a  people  —  still  proud  and  faitb- 
ful  in  its  less  favored  masses,  if  not  in  tbose  portions 
whose  ñames  dimly  shadow  fortb  tbe  glory  tbey  bave 
inherited  —  fail  to  créate  a  literature  appropriate  to  a 
cbaracter  in  its  nature  so  poetical.  Tbe  oíd  ballads  will 
not  indeed  return  ;  for  tbe  feelings  tbat  produced  tbera 
are  with  bygone  tbings.  The  oíd  drama  will  not  be  re- 
vived;  —  society,  even  in  Spain,  would  not  now  endure  its 
excesses.  Tbe  oíd  cbroniclers  tbemselves,  if  tbey  sbould 
come  back,  would  find  no  miracles  of  valor  or  superstition 
to  record,  and  no  credulity  fond  enougb  to  believe  tbem. 
Tbeir  poets  will  not  again  be  monks  and  soldiers,  as  tbey 
were  in  the  days  when  the  influences  of  the  oíd  religious 
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wai*8  and  hatreds  gave  both  their  brightest  and  darkest 
colora  to  the  eloments  of  social  life ;  for  the  civilization 
tbat  struck  it8  roots  into  that  soil  has  died  out  for  want  of 
nouríshment.  But  the  Spanish  people  —  that  oíd  Castil- 
ian  race,  that  carne  from  the  mountains  and  fiUed 
the^spanteh  the  whole  land  with  their  spirit  —  have,  I  trust, 
^'^^^'  a  future  before  them  not  unworthy  of  their  an- 
cient  fortunes  and  fame  ;  a  future  full  of  materials  for  a 
generous  history,  and  a  poetry  still  more  generous ;  — 
happy  if  they  have  been  taught,  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  that,  while  reverence  for  whatever  is  noble  and 
worthy  is  of  the  essence  of  poetical  inspiration,  and, 
while  religious  faith  and  feeling  constitute  its  true  and 
sure  foundations,  there  is  yet  a  loyalty  to  mere  rank  and 
place,  which  degrades  alike  its  possessor  and  him  it 
would  honor,  and  a  blind  submission  to  priestly  author- 
ity,  which  narrows  and  debases  the  nobler  faculties  of 
the  soul  more  than  any  other,  because  it  sends  its  poison 
deeper.  But  if  they  have  failed  to  learn  this  solemn  Íes- 
son,  inscribed  everywhere,  as  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  on 
the  crumbling  walls  of  their  ancient  institutions,  then  is 
their  honorable  history,  both  in  civilization  and  letters, 
closed  forever. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGB. 
(See  Vol.  I.  pp.  10  and  44.) 

The  country  which  now  passes  under  the  ñame  of  Spain  has 
been  subjected  to  a  greater  number  of  revolutíons,  that  have  left 
permanent  traces  in  its  population,  language,  and  literature,  than 
any  other  of  the  principal  countríes  of  modem  Europe.^  At  difier- 
ent  periods,  within  the  reach  of  authentic  record,  it  has  been  in- 
vaded  and  occupied  by  the  Fhcenicians,  the  Romans,  the  Goths,  and 
the  Arabs ;  all  distinct  races  of  men  with  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  forming,  in  their  various  combinations  with  each  other  or  with 
the  earlier  masters  of  the  soil,  still  new  races  hardly  less  sepárate 
and  remarkable  than  themselves.  From  the  intímate  unión  of  them 
all,  gradually  wrought  by  the  changes  and  convulsions  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years,  has  arisen  the  present  Spanish  people,  whose 
literature,  extending  back  about  seyen  centuríes,  has  been  exam- 
ined  in  the  preceding  volumes. 

But  it  is  difficult  fully  to  examine  or  understand  the  literature  of 
any  country,  without  understanding  something,  at  least,  of  the  origi- 
nal elements  and  history  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  contained, 
and  on  which  no  small  portion  of  its  essential  character  must  de- 
pend ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
language  necessarily  implies  some  knowledge  of  the  nations  that,  by 
successive  contributions,  have  constituted  it  such  as  it  is  found  in  the 

1  Spain,  Eapagne^  Eaparia,  Hüpania,  2,  f.  68 ;  Mariana,  Hist,  Lib.  I.  o.  12 ;  and 

are  evidently  all  one  word.    Its  etymology  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Granada,  ed.  1776, 

cannot,  in  the  opinión  of  W.  yon  Hom-  Lib.  lY.  p.  295.    I  haye  a  traot  of  some 

boldt,  (Priifting  der  Untennichangen  über  learning,  (Declaración  Ethimologica,  ec., 

die  Urbewohner  Hispaniens,  4to,  1821,  p.  4to,  s.  a.,)  in  which  it  is  gravely  main- 

dO,)  be  determined.    The  Spanish  writers  tained  that  España  isderiyed  Arom  'Ec  ^áv, 

arefollof  the  most  absord  conjectures  on  — **It  is    everything,»'  —  becanse  every- 

the   subject.    See  Aldrete,   Origen  de  la  thing  man's  heart  can  desire  is  to  be  foond 

Lengua  Castellana,  ed.  1674,  Lib.  III.  c.  within  its  limita.    Cosas  de  Espacia  ! 
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final  forms  of  its  poetiy  and  elegant  prose.  As  a  needful  appendíx, 
therefore,  to  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  a  brief  account  will 
hore  be  given  of  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  of  the  country, 
who,  in  a  greater  or  lesa  degree,  have  contributed  to  form  the 
present  character  both  of  the  Spanish  people  and  of  their  language 
and  cidture. 

The  oldest  of  these,  and  the  people  who,  since  we  can  go  back  no 
ñirther,  must  be  by  us  regarded  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  were  the  Iberíans.  They  appear,  at  the  remot- 
est  period  of  which  tradition  affords  us  any  notice,  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  whole  temtoiy,  and  to  have  given  to  its  mountains, 
rivers,  and  cities  most  of  the  ñames  they  still  bear,  —  a  fiercé  race, 
whose  power  has  never  been  entirely  broken  by  any  of  the  long 
line  of  invaders  who  at  different  times  have  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Even  at  this  moment,  a  body  of  their  descendants,  less 
affected  than  we  should  have  supposed  possible  by  intercourse  with 
the  various  nations  that  have  successively  pressed  their  borders,  is 
believed,  with  a  good  degree  of  probability,  to  be  recognized  imder 
the  ñame  of  Biscayans,  inhabiting  the  mountainer  in  the  northwest- 
em  portion  of  modem  Spain.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the 
Biscayans,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  been  a  singular  and  a 
sepárate  race,  'l'hey  have  a  peculiar  language,  peculiar  local 
institutions,  and  a  literature  which  is  carried  back  to  a  remoter 
antiquity  than  that  of  any  other  people  now  possessing  the  soil,  not 
of  the"  Spanish  Peninsula  merely,  but  of  any  part  of  Southern 
Europe.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  people  who  seem  to  have  been  left  as 
a  solitary  race,  hardly  connected,  even  by  those  ties  of  language 
which  outlive  all  others,  with  any  race  of  men  now  in  existence  or 
on  record ;  some  of  their  present  customs  and  popular  fables  claim- 
ing  to  have  come  down  from  an  age  of  which  history  and  tradition 
give  only  doubtful  inthnations.  The  most  probable  conjecture  yet 
proposed  to  explain  what  there  is  peculiar  and  remarkable  about 
the  Biscayans  and  their  language,  is  that  which  supposes  them  to  be 
descended  from  those  ancient  and  mysterious  Iberíans,  whose  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  been,  at  one  period,  spread  through  the  whole 
Peninsula,  and  to  have  left  traces  which  are  recognized  even  in  the 
present  Spanish.* 

s  On  the  subject  of  the  Biscayans  and  fttng  der  Untersuohungen  über  die  Urbe- 

the  descent  of  their  language  firom   the  wohner  Hispaniens  rermittelst  dor  Vas* 

ancient  Iberian,  two  references  are   suf-  kischen  Spraohe,**  etc.,  yon  W.  yon  Hnm- 

flcient   for   the   present   purpose.    First,  boldt,  4to,  Berlin,  1821.    The  admirable 

"  über  die  Cantabrische  oder  Baskische  leaming,  phllosophy,  and  acuteness  which 

Sprache,"  by    Wilhehn   yon    Homboldt,  this  remarkable  man  brought  to  áll  hia 

published  as  an  Appendix  to  Adelong  and  philological   discussions  are  apparent  in 

Vater's  "  Mlthrldates,"   Theil  IV.,  1817,  these  treatises,  both  of  which  are  rendered 

8vo,  pp.  275-360.    And,  second,  "Prii-  singularly  satisfoctory  by  the  circnmstanoe, 
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The  first  intruders  upon  the  Iberians  were  the  Celts,  who,  accord- 
ing  to  Doctor  Percy's  theory,  constituted  the  foremost  wave  of  the 
successive  emigrations  that  broke  upon  Europe  from  the  overflowing 
multitudes  of  Asia.  At  what  precise  period  the  Celts  reached 
Spain,  or  any  other  of  the  Western  countries  they  overran,  can  no 
longer  be  determined.  But  the  contest  between  the  invaders  of  the 
soil  and  its  possessors  was,  from  the  few  intimations  of  it  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  long  and  bloody ;  and,  as  was  gencrally  the  case 
in  the  early  successful  invasions  of  countries  by  wandering  masses 
of  the  human  race,  portions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven 
to  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  and  the  remainder  became 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  conquerors.  The  new  people,  thus 
formed  of  two  races  that,  in  antiquity,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
warlike  and  powerful,  was  appropriately  called  the  Celtiberian,*  and 
constituted  the  body  of  the  population  which,  broken  into  various 
tribes,  but  wíth  similar  manners  and  institutions,  occupied  the 
Peninsula  when  it  first  became  known  to  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe.  The  language  of  the  Celts,  as  might  be  expected,  is  rep- 
resented  in  the  present  Spanish,  as  it  is  in  the  French  and  even  in 
the  Italian,  though  but  slightly,  of  course,  in  either  of  them.* 


that,  being  for  some  time  Prusslan  Min- 
ister  at  Madrid,  he  visited  Biscay  and 
Btudied  its  language  on  the  spot  The 
oldest  fragmeDt  of  Basque  poetry  which  he 
found,  and  which  is  given  in  the  "  Mithri- 
dates,"  (Theil  IV.  pp.  854  -  866,)  is  held  by 
the  leamed  of  Biscay  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
as  oíd  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  whose 
Cantabrian  war  it  refers  ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  admitted,  though  it  is  no  doubt 
eider  than  anything  we  have  in  the  mod- 
eru  dialects  of  Spain.  It  is  an  important 
dricuraent,  and  is  examined  with  his  accus- 
tomed  leaming  and  acuteness  by  Fauriel, 
"  Hiat.  de  la  Gaule  Méridionale,"  1886,  Svo, 
Tom.  II.  App.  iii.  I  do  not  speak  of  a 
pleasant  treatise,  '*  De  la  Antigüedad  y 
Universalidad  del  Bascuense  en  España," 
which  Larramendi  published  in  1728,  ñor 
of  the  Preface  and  Appendix  to  his  "  Arte 
de  la  Lengua  «Bascongada,"  1729  }  ñor  of 
Astarloa's  "  Apología,"  1803  \  ñor  of  Erro's 
"  Lengua  Primitiva,"  1806,  and  his  "  Mun- 
do Primitivo,"  an  unflnished  work,  1816 } 
for  they  all  lack  judgment  and  precisión. 
If,  however,  any  person  is  anxious  to  as- 
oertain  their  contents,  a  good  abstract  of 
the  last  two  books,  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  first,  was  published  in  Boston,  by 
Mr.  George  William  Erving,  formerly 
American  Minister  at  Madrid,  with  a 
prefaoo  and  notes,  under  the  title  of  "  The 


Alphabet  of  the  Primitlve  Language  of 
Spain,"  1829.  But  Humboldt  is  to  be 
considered  the  safe  and  sufficient  authority 
on  the  whole  subject }  for  though  Astarloa's 
work  is  not  wiúiont  leaming  and  acute- 
ness, yet,  as  both  he  and  his  follower. 
Erro,  labor  chiefly  to  prove,  as  Larramendi 
had  done  long  before,  that  the  Basque  is 
the  original  language  of  the  whole  human 
race,  they  are  led  into  a  great  many  whim- 
sical  absurditles,  and  mnst  be  considered, 
on  the  whole,  anything  but  safe  guides. 
See,  on  the  subject  of  the  Asturian  dia- 
lect,  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Julius  in  the 
Germán  translation  of  this  work,  Band 
n.  p.  467. 

3  The  remarkable  passage  in  Biodorus 
Siculus,  Bib.  Hlst.,  Lib.  T.  o.  88,  is  well 
known }  but  the  pkra»eology  shonld  be 
noted  for  our  purpose  when  he  speaks  of 
the  unión  of  the  people  as  íwor»  i^m» 
ctKxift'jav  /<i%^iirTwv.  Thc  fortíeth  section 
of  Humboldt's  **  PrUfung  "  should  also  be 
readj  and  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Book  of  Strabo,  in  which  he  givcs,  as 
usual,  a  good  deal  that  is  curious  about 
history  and  manners,  as  well  as  geography, 
and  a  good  deal  that  is  incredible,  such  m 
that  the  Turdetani  had  poetry  and  poetieal 
laws  six  thousand  years  oíd.  £d.  Casaob., 
1720,  p.  139.  C. 

4  In  speaking  of  the  two  earliest  lan* 
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Thus  f ar,  all  access  to  Spaín  had  been  by  land ;  for,  in  the  earlicst 
pcriods  of  the  world's  history,  no  other  mode  of  emigration  or  inva- 
sión was  known.  But  the  Phcenicians,  the  oldest  commercial  people 
of  classical  antiquity,  soon  afterwards  found  their  way  thither  over 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  what  time  they  arrived  in 
Spain,  or  where  they  made  their  first  establishment,  is  not  known. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  this  remarkable  people,  darker  than  belongs 
to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the 
wary  spirit  in  which  they  pursued  their  commercial  adventures. 
Their  position  at  home  made  colonization  the  obvious  and  almost 
the  only  means  of  commercial  wealth  among  them,  and  Spain 
proved  the  most  tempting  of  the  countries  to  which  their  power 
could  reach.  Their  chief  Spanish  colonies  were  near  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  present  Cádiz,  which  they 
probably  founded,  and  about  the  mouth  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  Their  great  object  was  the  mines  of  precious  metáis 
with  which  ancient  Spain  abounded.  For  Spain,  from  the  earliest 
notices  of  its  history  till  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  was  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  furnished  a  large  proportion 
of  the  materials  for  its  circulating  wealth.*  During  a  long  period, 
too,  these  mines  seem  to  have  been  known  only  to  the  Phoenicians, 
who  thus  reserved  to  themselves  the  secret  of  a  great  power  and 
influence  over  the  nations  near  thepi,  while,  at  the  same  time,  — 
establishing  colonies,  as  was  their  custom,  to  secure  the  sources  of 
their  wealth,  —  they  carried  their  language  and  manners  through  a 

guages  of  the  Spanish  Península,  I  have  "  Wandeningen  durch  die  NordbsUicbea 

confíned  myself  to  the  known  facts  of  the  und  Centralen  Provinzen  Spanien*s,"  1852, 

case,   without  entering  into  the    curióos  Tom.  U.  pp.  165  -  235. 
speculations  to  which  these  faots  have  led        B  The  general  statement  may,  perhaps, 

inquisitivo  and  philosophical  minds.    But  be  taken  firom  Mariana,  (Lib.  I.  c.  15,) 

thoee  vho  are  interested  in  such  inquirios  who  gives  the  story  as  it  has  come  dowu 

will  ñnd  abundant  materials  for  their  study  through  tradition,  fable,  and  history,  with 

in  the  remarkable  "  Researches  into  the  no  more  critical  acumen  than  is  common 

Physical  History  of  Mankind,  by  Dr.  J.  O.  with  the   Spanish    historians.    But  such 

Prichard,"  5  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1836-47  ;  sepárate  facts  as  are  mentioned  by  Livy 

and  in  the  acute  "Beport"  of  the  Cheva-  (Lib.  XXXIV.  c  10,  46,  Lib.  XL.  c.  43, 

lier  Bunsen  to  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  with  the  notes  in  Drakenborch)  brlng  with 

the  British  Association,  London,  1848,  pp.  them  a  more  distinct  impression  of  the 

254-299.    If  we  foUow  their  theories,  the  immense  wealth  obtained  ynciently  from 

Basque  may  be  regarded  as  the  language  Spain  than  any  general  statements  what- 

of  a  race  that  came  originally  from  the  ever ;  even  more    than  those  of  Strabo, 

northem  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  Diodorus,  etc.    It  has  been  supposed  by 

to  which  Prichard  gives  the  ñame  of  Ugro-  Heeren,  and  by  others  before  and   since, 

Tartarian,  while    the    Celtio  language  is  (Ideen,  1824,  Band  I.  Theil  ii.  p.  68,)  that 

that  of  the  oldest  of  the  great  emigrations  the    Tarshish    of    the    Prophets    Ezekiel 

from  the  more  southern  portions  of  Asia,  (xxvii.  12)  and  Isaiah  (Ix.  8,  9)  was  in 

which  Bunsen  calis  the  Japhetic.    A  very  Spain,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  ancient  Tar- 

good  ethnographical  aocount  of  the  Bis-  tessus  }  but  this  is  denied,  (Memorias  de 

cayans,  etc.  —  apt  for  this  particular  dis-  la  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Tom.  III.  p. 

oussion — may  be  found  in  M.  Willkomm,  820,)  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  Tarshish  of  the 
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considerable  part  of  the  South  of  Spain,  and  even  ñir  round  on  the 
sliores  of  the  Atlantic* 

But  the  Phoenicians  had  still  earlier  foundéd  a  colony  on  the 
northem  coast  of  AíHca,  which,  under  the  ñame  of  Carthage,  was 
destined  to  grow  more  powerful  than  the  country  that  sent  it  forth. 
Its  means  were  the  same ;  for  the  Carthaginjans  became  eminenüj' 
a  commercial  people,  and  depended  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
resources  of  their  colonies.  They  trod  closely  and  almost  constanüy 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  mother  country,  and  often  supplanted  her 
power.  It  was,  in  fact,  through  the  Phoenician  colonies  that  the 
Carthaginians  entered  Spain,  whose  tempting  territory  was  divided 
from  them  only  by  the  Mediterranean.  But  for  a  long  period, 
though  they  maintained  a  large  military  forcé  in  Cádiz,  and 
stretched  their  possessions  boldly  and  successñilly  along  the  Span- 
ish  shores,  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  penétrate  far  into  the 
interior,  or  to  do  more  than  occupy  enough  of  the  country  to  over- 
awe  its  population  and  control  its  trade.  When,  howeyer,  the  First 
Punic  War  had  rendered  Spain  of  more  consequence  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians than  it  had  ever  been  before,  they  undertook  its  entire  con- 
quest  and  occupation.  Under  Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  they  spread  themselves  at  once  over  ncarly  the  whole  country, 
as  far  as  the  Iberus,  and,  building  Carthagena  and  some  other  strong 
places,  seemed  to  have  taken  final  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  on 
which  the  Romans  had  not  yet  set  foot. 

The  Homans,  however,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantage 
their  dangerous  rivals  had  gained.  By  the  first  treaty  of  peace 
made  between  these  great  powers,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  advance  no  farther,  —  should  neither  molest  Sa- 
guntum  ñor  cross  the  Iberus.  Hannibal  violated  these  conditions, 
and  the  Second  Punic  War  broke  out,  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  before  the  Christian  eraJ  The  Scipios  entered  Spain  in  con- 
sequence of  it;  and  at  its  conclusión,  in  the  year  B.  C.  201,  the 
Carthaginians  had  no  longer  any  possessions  in  Europe,  although, 
as  descendants  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  left  in  the  population  and 
language  of  Spain  traces  which  have  never  been  whoUy  oblit- 
erated." 

Prophets  were  in  Spain,  there  must  have  These  are  the  bitter  words  Lirj  gires  to 

been  another  Tarshish  in  Cilicia,  that  is  Hannibal,  when  he  represents  that  general 

mentioned  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  as  exciting  the  indignation  of  his  troops 

.  ft  See  Heeren*8  Ideen,  Band  I.  Theil  ii.  against  the  Romana  for  having  imposed 

pp.    24-71,  4th  edit.,    1824,  where  the  such  conditions  in  the  peace  he  had  Just 

whole  subjeet  is  discussed.  brolcen.    Hist,  Lib.  XXI.  c.  44. 

1  "  Ne  transieris  Iberura  •,  ne  quid  rei  «A  sufficient   account  of  the   Cartha- 

tibi  sit  cum  Sagnntinis.    Ad  Iberum  est  gianians  in  Spain  may  be  found  in  Hee- 

Saguntum :  nosquam  te  vestiglo  moveris."  jren's  Ideen,  Band  II.  Theil  i.  pp.  86-99, 
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But,*  though,  by  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Carthaginians  were 
thus  driven  from  the  Spanish  Península,  the  Bomans  were  far  fíx>m 
having  obtained  unmolested  or  secure  possession  of  it.  The  Cartha- 
ginians themselves,  even  when  engaged  in  a  commerce  whose  spirit 
waSf  on  the  whole,  peaceñil,  had  never  ceased  to  be  ín  contest  with 
the  warlike  Celtiberiaa  tribes  of  the  interior ;  and  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  accept  the  inheritance  of  a  warfare  to  which,  in  their 
character  of  intruders,  they  naturally  succeeded.  The  Boman 
Senate,  indeed,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  chose  to  regará 
Spain,  from  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  both  as  conquered 
and  as  a  pro\'ince ;  and,  in  truth,  they  had  really  obtained  perma- 
nent  and  quiet  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  it.  But, 
from  the  time  when  the  Boman  armies  first  entered  the  Peninsula 
until  they  became  masters  of  the  whole  of  it,  —  except  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Northwest,  which  never  yielded  to  their  power,  —  two 
complete  centuries  elapsed,  filled  with  bloodshed  and  crime.  No 
province  cost  the  Boman  people  a  price  so  great.  The  struggle  for 
Numantia,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  the  wars  against  Viriates, 
and  the  war  of  Sertorius,  —  to  say  nothing  of  that  between  Pom- 


and  172-190.  But  Mariana  oontains  tbe 
more  national  ideas  aod  traditiona  (Lib.  L 
c.  19,  etc.)i  &Qd  Depping  is  more  ampie 
(Hlst.  Genérale  de  TEspagne,  1811,  Tom. 
I.pp.  64-96). 

»  or  the  Gr  eks  in  Spain,  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  here  to  speak.' 
Their  fev  establishments  were  on  the 
Southern  coast,  and  rather  on  the  easteru 
pan  of  it }  but  they  were  of  little  conse- 
qnence,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  lasting  effect  on  tbe  character  or  lan- 
guage  of  tbe  country.  They  were,  in  fact, 
rather  a  result  of  the  influenoe  of  tbe  ricb 
and  cultivated  Greek  oolony  in  tbe  South 
of  France,  whose  capital  seat  was  Mar- 
seilles,  or  of  tbe  spirit  which  in  Bhodes 
and  elsewhere  sent  out  adventurers  to  the 
far  west  (Sce  Benedictins,  Hist  Litt.  de 
la  France,  1733,  4to,  Tom.  I.  pp.  71,  etc.) 
For  those  who  are  curious  about  the  Greek  s 
in  Spain,  more  than  they  will  probably 
desire  will  be  found  in  tbe  elabórate  and 
clumsy  work  of  Masdeu,  Hist.  Crit.  de 
España,  Tom.  I.  p.  211,  Tom.  m.  pp. 
76,  etc.  Aldrete  (Origen  de  la  Lengua 
Española,  1674,  f.  65)  has  coUected  about 
ninety  Spanish  words  to  which  he  at- 
tributes  a  Greek  origin  ;  but  nearly  all  of 
them  may  be  easily  traoed  through  the 
Latin,  or  else  they  belong  to  the  Northern 
invaders  or  to  •>  Italy.  Marina,  a  good 
autbority  on  this  particular  point,  says : 


"I  do  not  deny,  ñor  can  it  be  doubCed, 
that  in  the  Spanish  language  are  found 
many  words  purely  Greek,  and  occasional 
phrases  and  tums  of  expression  that  are 
in  Attic  taste  ;  but  this  is  because  they 
had  first  been  adopted  by  tbe  Latin  lan* 
guage,  which  is  tbe  mother  of  outb." 
Mem.  de  la  Real  Acad.,  Tom.  IV.,  Ensayo, 
etc.,  p.  47.  There  is  a  curious  inscriptioo 
in  Nunes  de  LiaO,  (Origem  da  Lingoa  Por- 
tugesa,  Lisboa,  1784,  p.  32,)  trota  a  temple 
erected  by  Greeks  at  Ampurias  to  Diana 
of  Ephestts,  which  states,  that  ^*  nec  relicta 
Graacorum  lingua,  neo  idiomcUé  patrias 
IbersB  recepto,  in  mwes,  in  linguam,  in 
Jura,  in  ditionem  cessere  Romanante  M. 
Cathego  et  L.  Apronio  Coss.*'  No  donbt, 
these  Greeks  carne  firom  MarseiUes,  or 
were  connected  with  it ;  and  no  doubt 
they  spoke  Latin.  But  tbe  ancient  Iberian 
language  seems  to  be  recognized  as  exist- 
ing,  also,  among  them.  Ampurias,  how- 
ever,  was  generally  in  Spain  held  to  be  oí 
Greek  origin,  as  we  may  see  in  diflferent 
ways,  and  among  tbe  rest  in  the  following 
Unes  of  Espinosa,  who,  when  Alambron 
comes  there  with  tbe  Infanta  FenisOr 
says:  — 

Juntan  A  Ia  ciudad,  que  ftié  Aindada 
De  cautos  Griegos,  rica  y  bastecido. 

Segunda  Parte  de  Orlando,  ed.  IfiSS, 
Canto  xxxi. 
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pey  and  Caesar,  —  all  show  the  formidable  character  of  the  pro- 
tracted  contest  by  which  alone  the  Román  power  could  be  confírmed 
in  the  Península ;  so  that,  though  Spain  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
continent  out  of  Italy  which  the  Bomans  began  to  occupy  as  a  prov- 
ince,  it  was  the  very  last  of  which  their  possession  was  peaceful 
and  unquestioned.^® 

From  the  outset,  however,  there  was  a  tendency  to  a  unión  be- 
tween  the  two  races,  wherever  the  conquerors  were  able  to  establish 
quietness  and  order ;  for  the  vast  advantages  of  Román  civilization 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  adoption  of  Román  manners  and 
the  Latín  language.  This  unión,  from  the  great  importance  of  the 
province,  the  Romans  desired  no  less  than  the  natives.  Forty-seven 
years  only  after  they  entered  Spain,  a  colony,  consisting  of  a  large 
body  of  the  descendants  from  the  mingled  blood  of  Romans  and 
natives,  was,  therefore,  established  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate,  with  privileges  beyond  the  usu^  policy  of  their  government." 
A  little  later,  colonies  of  all  kinds  were  greatly  multiplied ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  read  Caesar  and  Livy  without  feeling  that  the  Román 
policy  was  more  generous  to  Spain,  than  it  was  to  any  other  of  the 
countries  that  successively  came  within  its  control.  Tarragona, 
where  the  Scipios  first  landed,  Carthagena,  founded  by  Asdrubal, 
and  Cdrdova,  always  so  important,  early  took  the  forms  and  charac- 
ter of  the  larger  municipalities  in  Italy ;  and,  ín  the  time  of  Strabo, 
Cádiz,  for  numbers,  wealth,  and  activity,  was  second  only  to  Rome 
itself."  Long,  therefore,  before  Agrippa  had  broken  the  power  of 
the  mountaineers  at  the  North,  the  whole  South,  with  its  rich  and 
luxuriant  valleys,  had  become  like  another  Italy ;  a  fact,  of  which 
the  descriptions  in  the  third  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  can 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt.  To  this,  however,  we  should  add  the 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  soon  after 
the  pacifícation  of  the  North,  found  it  for  his  interest  to  extend  to 

10  Livias,  Hist.  Rom.,  Lib.  XXYIIL  o.  efghth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Mac- 

12.    The  toords  are  remarkable.    "  Itaqae  cabees. 

ergo  prima  Bomanis  initia  provincianun,  u  LirioB,  Hist.  Rom.,  lib.  XLIII.  c.  8. 

qu»   quidem   continentis  sint,    postrema  ^  Strabo,  Lib.  ni.,  especially  pp.  168, 

omnium,    nostrft    demum     »tate,    ductu  169,  ed.  Casaubon,  fol.,  1620 ;  and  Plin., 

auspicioque  Augosti   Cnsaris,  perdomita  Hist  Nat,  Lib.  in.  §§  2-4,  but  particu- 

est.**  larly  Yol.  I.,  ed.  Fransii,  1778,  p.  547. 

When  the  leamed  Flores,  author  of  the  A  strlking  proof  of  the  importance  of  Spain, 

*<  España  Sagrada,"  published,  in  1774,  a  in  antiquity  generally,  may  be  fonnd  in 

maptoiUastrate  all  the  battles  the  Bomans  the   fact   incidentally  stated  by  W.  ron 

had  fought  in  Spain,  he  pat  on  the  title-  Humboldt,  (PrUfbng,  etc.,  §  2,  p.  3,)  that 

page  of  the  corious  tract  to  which  it  was  **ancient   writers    have    left  os   a  great 

attached,  that  he  published  it  to  show,  nomber    of  Spanish    ñames  of    places  ; 

^  lo  que  dice  la  Sagrada  Escritora,  que  los  —  in  proportion,  a  greater  number  than 

Bomanos  oonqiüstaron  a  España  con  con-  of  any  other  country  except  Chreece  and 

aejo  y  paciencia  ; "  —  referring  to  the  Italy." 
■triking  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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the  whole  of  Spain  thé  prívileges  of  the   municipalities  in  La- 
tium.** 

Spaniards,  too,  earlier  than  any  other  strangers,  obtained  those 
distinctions  of  which  the  Bomans  theinselves  were  so  ambitious,  and 
which  they  so  reluctantly  granted  to  any  but  native  citizens.  The 
first  foreigner  that  ever  rose  to  the  consulship  was  Balbus,  from  Cádiz, 
and  he,  too,  was  the  first  foreigner  that  eyer  gained  the  honors  of  a 
public  triumph.  The  first  foreigner  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
the  world  was  Trajan,  a  native  of  Itálica,  near  Seville ;  ^*  and  in- 
deed,  if  we  examine  the  histOry  of  Borne  fi*om  the  tíme  of  Hanni- 
bal  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  we  shall  probably  fínd  that 
no  part  crf"  the  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  contributed  so  much 
to  the  resources,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  capital,  as  Spain,  and 
that  no  province  received,  in  return,  so  large  a  share  of  the  honors 
and  dignities  of  the  B(»nan  govemment. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  the  connection  between  Borne  and 
Spain  was  intímate,  and  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  prov- 
ince took  their  character  early  ñx>m  those  of  the  capital.  Sertorius 
found  it  a  wise  policy  to  cause  the  children  of  the  principal  natíve 
femilies  to  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  become  accomplished 
in  the  literature  and  elegant  knowledge  to  be  found  in  those  admirar 
ble  languages ; "  and  when,  ten  years  later,  Metellus,  in  his  turn, 
had  crushed  the  power  of  Sertorius,  and  carne  home  triumphant  to 
Borne,  he  brought  with  him  a  numl^r  of  native  Cordovan  poeta, 
against  whose  Latínity  the  fastidious  ear  oÍ  Cicero  was  able  to  object 

only  that  their  accent  had  pingue  quiddam atqae  peregrinum, 

—  something  thick,  or  rude,  and  foreign.^* 

From  this  períod  Latin  writers  began  to  be  constantly  produced 
in  Spain.^'  Fortius  Latro,  a  native  of  Cdrdova,  but  a  public  advó- 
cate <^  the  highest  reputation  at  Bome,  opened  in  the  metrópolis  the 
earliest  of  those  schools  for  Román  rhetoric  that  afterwards  became 
so  numerous  and  so  famous,  and,  amoug  other  distinguished  men, 
numbered  as  his  disciples  Octavius  Csesar,  Msecenas,  Marcus  Agrip- 
pa,  and  Ovid.  The  two  Sénecas  were  Spaniards,  and  so  was 
Lucan  ;  name^  celebrated  enough,  certainly,  to  have  conferred  last- 
ing  glory  on  any  city  within  the  Hmits  of  the  Empire.    Mardal  came 

u  Plin.,   Hist.  Nat.,  Lib.  TH.   o.  4i,  i«  Pro  Archift,  §  10.    It  should  be  noted 

where  the   distinction    is   spoken  of  as  espeeially,  that  Cicero  makes  them  native» 

smnething  surprising,  sinoe  Pliny  adds,  of  Córdova,  —  Cordubm  natU  poetis." 

that  it  was  "  an  honor  which  our  anees*  ^^  Some  ezcellent  and  cloeely  condensed 

tora  refosed  eren  to  those  of  Latium."  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in 

u  PÜD.,  Hist  Nat.,  Lib.  V.  c.  6,  with  the   Introduotion   to    Amédée    Thierry's 

Ihe  note  of  ^ardouin,  and  with  Antonio,  **  Histoire  de  la  Gaole  sous  l^Administra^ 

Bibliotheoa    Hispana   Yetus,    foL,   1787,  tion  Bomaine,**  8vo,   1840,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

Lib.  L  c.  U.  211-218  ;  a  worlc  which  leaves  UtUe  to  be 

16  Plutarchos  in  Sertorium,  o.  14.  desired,  as  Car  as  it  goes. 
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• 
froin  Bilbflis,  and,  in  his  oíd  age,  retired  there  again  to  dié  in  peace, 
amidst  the  scenes  ^hich,  during  his  whole  life,  seem  to  have  been 
dear  to  him.  Columella,  too,  the  best  of  the  Boman  writers  on 
agrículture,  was  a  Spaniard ;  and  so,  it  is  possible,  were  Quinctilian 
snd  Silius  Italicus.  Many  others  might  be  added,  whose  rights  and 
reputation  as  orators,  poets,  and  historians  were  fully  acknowledged 
in  the  capital  of  the  world,  duríng  the  last  days  of  the  Republic, 
or  the  best  days  of  the  Empire ;  but  their  works,  though  famous  in 
their  own  time,  have  perished  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  larger 
part  of  ancient  literature.  The  great  lights,  however,  of  Román 
letters  in  Spain  are  familiar  to  all,  and  are  at  once  recognized  as 
constituting  an  important  portion  of  the  body  of  the  Latin  classics, 
and  an  essential  part  of  the  glory  of  Román  civilization.'^ 

After  this  period,  no  ccmsiderable  change,  that  needs  to  be  noticed, 
took  place  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Román  power."  Undoubtedly,  at  the  Northwest,  and  especially 
among  the  mountains  and  yalleys  of  what  is  now  called  Biscay,  the 
langus^e  and  institutions  of  Rome  were  never  established ;  "^  but,  in 
all  the  remainder  of  the  country,  whatever  there  was  of  public  pol- 
icy  or  intellectüal  refinement  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  Román 
eharacter  and  of  Román  cirilization.  But  the  Román  character 
and  ciyilization  decayed  there,  as  they  did  everywhere,  and  though, 
during  the  last  four  centuríes  in  which  the  Imperial  authority  was 
acknowledged  in  Spain,  the  country  enjoyed  more  of  tranquillity 
than  was  enjoyed  in  any  other  province  within  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  still,  like  the  others,  it  was  much  disturbed  during  the 
whole  of  this  fatal  period,  and  was  gradu^Uy  yielding  to  the  common 
destiny. 

18  Of  Boman  writen  In  Spain,  fhe  ao-  ish  Uterafcore  at  that  time  (ciroa  A.  D.  SOO) 

counts   are   abundant    The    fint   book,  exoept  the  Latin ;  for  when  the  ^  Greoi 

howeTer,orAntoni<)|8"Bibliotheca Yetas'*  plosculi"  at  table  reproached  Antoninua 

is  soffloient.    Bnt,  after  all  that  has  been  with  the  porerty  of  Latin  literatare,  they 

wiltten,  it  has  always  seemed  singular  to  reinroached  him  as  one  who  was  a  party 

me  that  Horaoe  shoold  have  nsed  exaotly  conoemed,  and  he  defended  himself  just  as 

the  word  peritu»,  when  intending  specifi-  a  Román  woold  haré  done,  by  quotations 

cally  to  characterise  the  Spaniards  of  his  ttom  the  Latin  poets.    His  patriotism  was 

time,  (II.  Od.  xx.  19,)  nnless  peritua  is  evidently  Boman,  and  the  patria  Ungua 

used  with  reference  to  its  relations  with  which  he  vindicated  was  the  Latin. 
eaeperioTy  rather  than  in  its  usual  sense  of       »  In  the  beautiful  fragment  of  a  His- 

leamed.    Sir  James  Mackintosh,  speaking  tory  of  England  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  he 

of  the  Latin  writers  prodoced  by  Spain,  says,  ut  aupra,  with  that  spirit  of  acate 

aays  they  were  "  the  most  famous  <tf  thehr  and  philosophical  generalisation  for  which 

age."    Hist.  Bng.,  Vol.  I.  p.  21,  London,  he  was  so  remarkable :    "  The  ordinory 

1830.  policy  of  Bome  was  to  confine  the  bar- 

1*  The   story   told    by    Aulns   Oellius,  barians   within  their   mountains."     The 

(NN.  AA.,  Lib.  XIX.  c.  9,)  about  Anto-  striking  poem  in  Basque,  given  by  W.  von 

ninus  Julianus,  a  Spaniard,  who  ezercised  Humboldt,  (Mithridates,  Band  IT.  p.  864,) 

the  profession  of  a  rfaetorioian  at  Bome,  shows  the   same  fact  in  relaüon  to  Bis 

ibowi  pleaiantlj  that  there  was  no  Spao-  cay. 
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It  was  during  this  troubled  interval  that  anotber  great  cause  of 
change  was  introduced  into  Spain,  and  began  Ib  produce  its  wide 
effects  on  whatever  of  intellectual  culture  existed  in  the  country. 
This  great  cause  was  Christianity.  The  precise  point  of  time,  or 
the  precise  mode,  of  its  fírst  appearance  in  Spain  cannot  now  be 
determined.  But  it  was  certainly  taught  there  in  the  second  cen- 
tuiy,  and  seems  to  have  come  in,  through  the  southem  coast,  ñx>m 
África.*^  At  first,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  persecuted,  and  therefore 
pn^essed  in  secret;  but  as  early  as  the  year  300  churches  had 
been  publicly  established,  and  from  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
Osius  of  Córdova,  it  was  the  acknowledged  and  prevalent  religión 
of  large  parts  of  the  country.  What  is  of  consequence  to  us  is, 
that  the  language  of  Christianity  in  Spain  was  the  Latin.  Its  in- 
structions  were  obyiously  given  in  Latin,  and  its  early  literature,  so 
far  as  it  appeared  in  Spain,  is  íbund  whoUy  in  that  language.^  This 
is  very  important,  not  only  because  it  proves  the  great  difíusion  of 
the  Latin  language  there  ñom  the  third  century  to  the  eighth,  but 
because  it  shows  that  no  other  language  was  leñ,  strong  enough  to 
contend  with  it,  at  least  through  the  middle  and  southem  portiona 
of  the  country. 

The  Christian  clergy,  however,  it  must  be  recoUected,  did  little 
or  nothing  to  preserve  the  puríty  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain,  or 
to  maintain  whatever  of  an  intellectual  tone  they  found  in  the  insti- 
tutións  established  by  the  Bomans.^    How  early  these  institutions, 

n  Depping,  Tom.  II.  pp.  118,  etc.    But  part  of  all  that  the  clergy  did  in  the  early 

ttiose  who  wiah  to  see  how  absurdly  even  agesof  the  Church.    For  the  Christian  cler- 

grave  historians  can  write  on  the  'grayest  gy  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  addressed  tbem- 

Bubjects  may  find  all  sorts  of  inconsisten-  selves,  for  a  long  períod,  to  the  lower  and 

des,  on  the  early  hiitory  of  Ghristianity  in  more  ignorant  classes  of  society,  because 

Spain,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Mariana,  as  the  reflned  and  the  powerful  refused  to 

well  as  in  most  of  the  other  national  writers  listen  to  them.    But  the  Latin  spoken  by 

who  have  occasion  to  touch  upon  it.  those  classes  in  Spain.  whether  it  were 

»  On  the  subject  of  early  Ghristíanity  what  was  called  the  'Hingua  rustica"  or 

in  Spain,  the  third  chapter  of  the  fourth  not,  was  undoubtedly  different  from  the 

book  of  Depping  contains  enough  for  all  purer  Latin  spoken  by  the  more  cultivated 

but  Uiose  who  wish  to  make  the  subject  a  and  fayored  classes,  just  as  it  was  in  Italy, 

sepárate  and  especial  study.    Suchpersons  and  eyen  much  more  than  it  was  there. 

will  naturally  look  to  Flores  and  Risco,  In  addressing  the  common  people,  their 

*'  España  Sagrada,"  and  their  authorities,  Christian  teachers  in  Spain,  therefore.  very 

which,  however,  must  be  consulted  with  oarly  found   it  expedient,  and  probably 

caution,  as  they  are  full  of  the  inconsist-  necessary,  to  use  the  dejjrroded  Latin,  which 

encies  alluded  to  in  the  last  note.  the  common  people  spoke.    At  last,  as  we 

23  One  reason  why  the  clergy  did  little  leam,  no  other  was  intelligible  to  them ; 

to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Latin,  and  for  the  grammatical   Latin,  cven  of  the 

much  to  corrupt  it,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  office  of  the  Mass,  ceased  to  be  so.    In  this 

was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their  way,  Christianity  must  have  contributed 

interoourse  with  the  conunon  people  in  the  directly  and  materially  to  the  degradation 

degraded   Latin.     And   this   intercourse,  of  the  Latin,  and  to  the  formation  of  the 

which   consisted   chiefly   of    instructions  new  dialects,  Just  as  it  contributed  to  form 

given  to  the  common  people,  was  a  large  the  modern    character,   as   distlnguished 
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and  especially  the  ancient  schools,  decayed  there,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  it  was  earlier  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
ññh,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  even  the  ecclesiastics  were  sunk 
into  the  grossest  ignorance,  so  that,  when  Gregoiy  the  Great,  who 
was  Pope  from  590  to  604,  wamed  Licinian,  Bishop  of  Carthagena, 
not  to  give  consecration  to  persons  without  education,  Licinian  re- 
plied,  that,  unless  it  were  permitted  to  consécrate  those  who  knew 
only  that  Christ  had  been  crucifíed,  none  could  be  found  to  fill  the 
priestly  office.**  In  fact,  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  famous  Archbishop 
and  Saint,  who  died  in  636,  is  the  last  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastice 
that  attempted  to  write  Latín  with  purity ;  and  eyen  he  thought  so 
ill  of  classical  antíquíty,  that  he  prohibited  the  monks  under  his 
control  from  reading  books  written  by  heathen  of  the  olden  time ;  * 
thus  taking  away  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best,  means  of  preserving 
from  its  threatened  corruption  the  language  they  wrote  and  spoke." 
Of  course  this  corruption  advanced,  in  times  of  confrision  and  na- 
tional  trouble,  at  a  rapid  pace,  until  the  spoken  language  of  the 
country  became,  to  those  out  of  it,  an  almost  unintelligible  j argón ; 
and  the  offices  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  read  at  mass  and  on 
feast  days,  could  no  longer  be  understood  by  the  body  of  the  wor- 


ftrom  the  ancient.  Indeed,  without  enter- 
ing  into  the  mach  vexed  questions  con- 
cerning  the  lingua  rustica  or  quotidian<i, 
its  origin,  character,  and  prevalence,  I 
eannot  help  saying,  that  I  am  pereoaded 
the  modern  languages  and  their  dlalects  in 
the  South  of  Europe  were,  so  for  as  the 
Latin  was  concemed,  formed  out  of  the 
popular  and  vulgar  Latin  found  in  the 
mouths  of  the  common  people ;  and  that 
Christiani^,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  was  the  médium  and  means  by 
which  this  change  from  one  to  the  other 
was  brottght  about  For  the  lingua  rus- 
tica, see  Morhof,  Pe  Patavinitate  Urianft, 
capp.  vi.,  Tii.,  and  iz. ;  and  Du  Cange, 
De  Causis  €k>rrupt»  Latinitatis,  §§  18>26, 
prefixed  to  his  Glossarium. 

M  Xhe  passage  from  Licinian  is  given  in 
a  note  to  Eichhom's  "AUgemeine  Qe- 
Bcbichte  der  Cnltur,'*  1790,  8to,  Band  II. 
p.  467.  See,  also,  Castro,  Biblioteca  Es- 
pañola, 1786,  folio,  Tom.  II.  p.  275. 

sft  Isidore,  as  cited  at  length  in  Eich- 
hom*s  "  Cultur,»'  Band  II.  p.  470,  note  (I). 

M  For  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  see  Anto- 
nio, Bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  V.  capp.  iii.,  Ít.  ;  and 
Castro,  Bib.  Esp.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  293-344. 
I  Judge  l8Ídore*8  Latinity  chiefly  from  his 
*«  Etymologiarum  Libri  XX.,**  and  his 
««  De  Summo  Bono,  Libri  III.,**  fol.,  1483, 
Ut.  Ooth.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  wwds 
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in  Isidore  of  Seville  that  are  not  of  classi- 
cal authority,  some  of  which  he  marks  as 
such,  and  others  not ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
his  Latinity  is  respectable.  Among  the 
corrupt  words  he  uses  are  a  few  that  are 
curious,  because  they  have  descended  into 
the  modern  Castilian  ;  such  as  "  astrosuSf 
ab  astro  dictus,  quasi  malo  sidere  natus,** 
(Etymol.,  14§8,  fol.  60.  a,)  which  ap- 
pears  in  the  present  astroso,  the  familiar 
term  permitted  by  the  Spanish  Academy 
for  unhappy,  disastrous  ;  —  cortina,  ct 
which  Isidore  says,  "  Cortinss  sunt  aulsea, 
id  est,  vela  de  pellibus,  qualia  in  Éxodo 
leguntur,**  (Etym.,  f.  97.  b,)  which  appears 
in  the  modern  Spanish  cortina,  for  cur- 
tain ;  —  "  camisias  rocamus,  quód  in  his 
dormimus  in  camis,**  (Etym.,  f.  96.  b,; 
which  last  word,  cama,  is  explained  after- 
wards  to  be  "  lectus  brevis  et  circa  terram,** 
(Efym.,  f.  101.  a,)  and  both  of  which  are 
now  Spanish,  camisa  being  the  proper 
word  for  shirt,  and  cama  for  bed;  — 
^^mantum  Hispan!  vocant  quod  manus 
tegat  tantum,  est  enim  brevis  amietus,** 
(Etym.,  f.  97.  a,)  which  is  the  Spanish 
manto;  —  and  so  on  with  a  fiew  others. 
They  are,  however,  only  curious  as  cor- 
rupted  Latin  words,  which  hc^ened  to 
continué  in  use  till  the  modern  Spanish 
aróse,  seyeral  oenturies  later. 


X 
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sbippers.  This  was  the  result,  partly  of  the  decay  of  all  the 
Boman  institutions,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  principies  on  which 
those  institutions  had  rested,  and  partly  of  the  invasión  and  con- 
quest  of  the  country  by  the  Northern  barbarians,  whose  irruption, 
with  the  violences  that  foUowed  it,  left  for  a  long  time  neither  the 
quietness  ñor  the  sense  of  security  necessary  even  to  the  humblest 
intellectual  culture." 

This  great  irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians  effected  another 
and  most  important  revolution  in  the  language  of  the  Feninsula.  It 
in  fact  gave  to  it  a  new  character.  For  the  race  of  men  by  whom 
it  was  made  was  entirely  different,  both  in  its  origin,  its  language, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  national  character,  from 
the  four  races  that  had  previously  occupied  the  country.  The  new 
invaders  belonged  to  those  vast  multitudes  beyond  the  Bhine,  who 
had  been  much  known  to  the  Romans  from  the  time  of  Juüus 
CaBsar,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  had  been,  for 
above  a  century,  leaning  with  a  portentous  weight  upon  the  failing 
barriers,  which,  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  river,  had  long  marked 
the  limits  of  Boman  power.  ürged  forward,  not  only  by  the  nat- 
ural disposition  of  Northern  nations  to  come  into  a  milder  climate, 
and  of  barbarous  nations  to  obtain  the  spoils  of  civilization,  but  by 
uneasy  movements  among  the  Tartars  of  Upper  Asia,  which  were 
communicated  through  the  Sclavonic  tribes  to  those  of  Germany, 
their  accumulated  masses  burst,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fííth  century, 
with  an  irresistible  impulse,  on  the  wide  and  ill-defended  borders 
of  the  Empire.  Without  noticing  the  tumultuous  attempts  that 
preceded  this  final  and  fatal  invasión,  and  were  either  defeated  or 
tumed  aside,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  first  bordes  of  the  irrup- 
tion which  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  empire  of  the  world  began 
to  pass  the  Khine  at  the  end  of  the  year  406,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  407.  These  bordes,  however,  were  pressed  forward,  it  may  be 
said  almost  without  a  figure,  by  the  merely  physical  weight  of  the 
large  bodies  that  followed  them.  Tribe  succeeded  tribe,  with  all  the 
facility  and  baste  of  a  nomadic  life,  which  knows  neither  local  at- 
tachments  ñor  local  interests,  and  with  all  the  eagemess  and  vio- 
lence  of  barbarians  seeking  the  grosser  luxuries  of  civilization ;  so 
that  when,  at  the  end  of  that  century,  the  last  of  the  greater  war- 
Itke  emigrations  had  forced  for  itself  a  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
Boman  empire,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  írom  the  Bhine  and  the 
British  Channel  on  the  one  side,  to  Calabria  and  Gibraltar  on  the 
other,  there  was  hardly  a  spot  of  that  empire  over  which  they 
had  not  passed,  and  few  where  they  were  not  then  to  be  found 

•7  8ee  Eichhorn's  Goltar,  Band  n.  pp.    Antonio,  Bib.  Yet,  Lib.  Y.  and  YL  ,  and 
472,  etc. }  —  or,  for  more  ampie  aooounts,    Oastro,  Bib.  Bsp.,  Tom.  II. 
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possessors  of  the  soil,  and  masters  of  the  political  and  müitaiy 
power.*® 

In  the  particular  character  of  the  multitudes  that  finally  estab- 
lished  themselves  within  its  territory,  Spain  was  certainlj  less  unfor- 
tunate  than  were  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  that  were  in  a 
similar  manner  invaded.  The  fírst  tribes  that  rushed  over  the 
Pyrenees  —  the  Franks,  who  carne  before  the  general  invaraon,  and 
the  Yandali,  the  Alani,  and  the  Sueyi,  who,  as  far  as  Spain  was  con- 
cemed,  formed  its  vanguard  —  committed,  no  doubt,  atrocious  ex- 
cesses,  and  produced  a  state  of  cruel  suffering,  which  is  eloquently  and 
indignantly  described  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Mariana ;  *  but, 
after  a  comparatively  short  period,  these  tribes  or  nations  passed  over 
into  África  and  never  retumed.  The  Goths,  who  succeeded  them 
as  invaders,  were,  it  is  true,  barbarians,  like  their  predecessors,  but 
they  were  barbarians  of  a  milder  and  more  generous  type.  They 
had  ahready  been  in  Italy,  where  they  had  become  somewhat  ac- 
quainted  with  the  Boman  laws,  manners,  and  language  ;  and  when, 
in  411,  they  traversed  the  South  of  France  and  entered  the  Penín- 
sula, they  were  received  rather  as  friends  than  as  conquerors.^ 
Indeed,  at  fírst,  their  authoríty  was  exercised  in  the  ñame  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Empire ;  but,  before  the  century  was  ended,  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  West  had  ceased  to  reign ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  inevi- 
table necessity,  the  Visigoth  dynasty  was  established  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  acknowledged  by  Odoacer,  the  ear- 
liest  of  the  barbarian  kings  of  Italy. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Visigoths  into  Spain, 
they  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  venerable  Ulfilas ; 
and,  as  early  as  466  -  4S4,  in  a  period  of  great  coníuáon,  they  had 
formed  for  themselves  a  criminal  code  of  laws,  to  which,  in  506, 
they  added  a  civil  code,  —  the  two  being  subsequently  made  to  con- 
stitute  th^basis  of  that  important  body  of  laws  which,  above  a  cen- 
tury  later,  was  compiled  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo.**  But, 
though  the  Visigoths  had  thus  adopted  some  of  the  most  important 
means  of  civilization,  their  language,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Northern  invaders,  remained  essentially  barbarous.  It  was  never, 
at  any  time,  in  Spain,  a  written  language.  It  was  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  and  had  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  in  common  with  the 
Latín.  Still,  the  people  who  spoke  it  were  so  intimately  mingled 
\with  the  conquered  people,  and  each,  from  its  position,  had  become 
so  dependent  on  the  other,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether 
they  should  fínd  some  médium  of  communication  suited  to  the  daily 

«  €Hbbon,  Chap.  XXX.  in  the  Bdinburgh  Eeview,  Vol.  XXXI.,  on 

»  Lib.  y.  o.  1.  the  Gothio  Laws  of  Spain ;  and  Depping, 

80  Mariana,  Lib.  V.  c.  2.  Tom.  IL  pp.  217,  etc. 
n  Gibbon,  Obap.  XXXTII. }  an  arücle 
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and  hourly  ¡ntercourse  of  common  Ufe.  They  were,  ín  fact,  ccnn- 
pelled  to  do  so.  The  same  cons^uences,  therefore,  followed,  that 
^lowed  in  the  other  Boman  or  Bomanized  countries  which  were 
invaded  in  the  same  way.  A  unión  of  the  two  languages  took 
place ;  but  not  a  unión  on  equal  terms.  This  was  impossible.  For 
on  the  side  of  the  Latin  were  not  only  the  existing,  though  decayed, 
institutions  <^  the  countiy,  but  whatever  of  civilization  and  refíne- 
ment  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  vast  and 
growing  power  of  the  Christian  religión,  with  its  organized  príest- 
hood,  which  refused  to  be  heard  in  any  other  language.  So  that,  if 
the  Groths,  on  their  part,  had  the  political  and  militaiy  authoríty, 
imd  even  a  more  ftesh  and  vigorous  intellectual  character,  they 
were  obliged,  on  the  whole,  to  submit  to  such  prevalent  influences, 
and  to  adopt,  in  a  great  <fegree,  the  language  through  which  alone 
they  could  obtain  the  benefíts  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society. 
The  Latin,  therefore,  corrupted  and  degraded  as  it  was,  remained 
in  Spain,  as  it  did  in  the  other  countries  where  similar  races  of  men 
came  together,  by  far  the  most  prominent  element  in  the  language 
that  grew  out  of  their  unión,  and  was  thus  made  to  constitute  the 
grand  basis  of  the  modem  Spanish. 

The  most  considerable  change  efiected  by  the  invaders  in  the  lan- 
guage they  found  established  in  Spain  was  a  change  in  its  gram- 
matical  structure.  The  Goths,  like  any  uncivilized  people,  could 
leam  the  individual  words  of  the  more  cultivated  langus^e  they 
every  day  heard,  easier  than  they  could  comprehend  the  philosophi- 
cal  spirit  of  its  grammar.  While,  therefore,  they  íreely  adopted 
tiie  large  and  convenient  vocabulary  of  the  Latin,  they  compelled 
its  complicated  forms  and  constructions  to  yield  to  the  simpler  con- 
fstructions  and  habits  of  their  own  nativo  dialects.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  striking  changes  they  wrought  in  the  established 
inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs.  The  Bomans,  tt  is  well 
known,  had  stríct  declensions  to  mark  the  relations  of  their  nouns, 
and  strict  conjugations  by  which  they  distinguished  the  times 
of  their  verbs.  The  Croths  had  neither,  but  used  articles  united 
with  prepositions  to  mark  the  cases  of  their  nouns,  and  auxiliaries 
of  difierent  kinds  to  mark  the  changes  in  the  meanings  of  their 
verbs." 


n  In  the  earliest  Gothio  that  remains  to  that  the  artloles  of  both  sorts  were  not 

na  (the  Oospels  of  Ulfllas,  drca  A.  D.  870)  ased  by  tbc  Goths,  aa  well  as  by  the  other 

fchere   is  no  indeflnite  article }   and   the  Northern  tribes,  in  the  ÍUth  oentory,  as 

definite  does  not  always  oocor  where  it  is  they  have  been  ever  sinoe.    See  Ulfilas, 

used  in  the  original  Greek,  from  which,  it  Oothische    Bibeiabersetsung,    ed.   Zahn, 

is  worthy  of  notioe,  the  venerable  Bishop  1805,  4to,  and,  especially,  Einleitung,  pp. 

made  his  versión,  and  not  from  the  Latin.  28-87. 
But  there  is  no  reason,  I  think,  to  suppose 
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When,  therefore,  in  Spain,  they  received  the  Latín,  where  no 
article  existed,  they  compelled  ule,  as  the  nearest  word  they  could 
find,  to  serve  for  their  definite  article,  and  unus  for  their  indefínite, 

—  so  that,  in  their  oldest  deeds  and  other  documents,  we  find  such 
phrases  as  ule  homo,  the  man ;  unus  homo,  a  man ;  illa  mulier,  tht 
woman  ;  and  so  on,  —  from  which  the  modem  Spaniah  derives  ite 
articles  el  and  la,  uno,  una,  etc.,  just  as  the  French,  by  a  similar 
process,  obtained  the  articles  le  and  la,  un  and  une,  and  the  Italiana 
ü  and  la,  uno  and  una.'^  The  same  sort  of  compromiso  took  place 
in  relation  to  the  verbs.  Instead  of  vid,  I  have  conquered,  they 
said  habeo  victus ;  instead  of  saying  amor,  I  am  loved,  they  said 
sum  amatus :  and  from  such  a  use  of  hahere  and  esse,  they  introduced 
into  the  modem  Spanish  the  auxiliaríes  haber  and  ser,  as  the  Italians 
introduced  avere  and  essere,  and  the  French  avoir  and  etre.^  This 
example  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Goths  on  the  nouns  and  verbs 
of  the  Latin  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  changos  they  brought  about 
in  the  general  structure  of  that  language,  by  which  they  contrib- 
uted  their  fuU  share  towíirds  still  further  corrupting  it,  as  well  as 
towards  modelling  it  into  the  present  Spanish;  —  a  great  revolu- 
tion,  which  it  required  above  seven  centuries  fairly  to  accomplish, 
and  two  or  three  centuries  more  entirely  to  carry  out  into  all  its 
final  results.* 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  another  tremendous  invasión  had  burst 
upon  Spain ;  violent,  unforeseen,  and  for  a  time  threatening  to  sweep 
'  away  all  the  civilization  and  refínement  that  had  been  preserved 
from  the  oíd  institutions  of  the  country,  or  were  springing  up  under 
the  new.  This  was  the  remarkable  invasión  of  the  Arabs,  which 
compels  US  now  to  seek  some  of  the  materials  of  the  Spanish  char- 
acter,  language,  and  literature  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  as  we  have 
already  been  obliged  to  seek  for  some  of  them  in  the  extreme  North 
of  Europe. 

8S  Baynouard,  Troubadoars,  Tom.  I.  pp.  (Marina,  Ensayo,  p.  22,  note,  in  Memorias 

39,  43,  48,  etc.,  and  Diez,  Orammatik  der  de  la  Aoademia  de  la  Hist.,  Tom.  lY.) 

Bomanischen  Sprachen,  1838,  8vo,  Band  The  changes  in  spelUng  are  innumerable, 

II.  pp.  13, 14,  98  - 100, 144, 145.  but  are  lesa  to   be  trosted  as  proofs  of 

M  Raynouaid,  Troubadours,  Tom.  I.  pp.  change  in  the  language,  becanse  they  may 

76  -  86.  haré  ariaen  firom  the  carelessness  or  ignO* 

36  See,  on  the  whole  of  this  snbject, —  ranee  of  individual  copyists.    Spechnens 

the  formation  of  the  modem  dialects  of  the  of  every  sort  of  them  may  be  foond  in  the 

South  of  Europe, — the  ezoellent  "Gram-  "Ooleocion  de  Cédulas,'*  etc.,  refiarred  to 

matik   der   Romanischen    Sprachen   Ton  In  Yol.  I.  p.  43,  note,  and  in  the  ^  Coleo- 

Fried.  Diez,"  Bonn,  1860,  8  Tols.,   Svo.  clon   de   Fueros    Municipales,"   by   Don 

For  examples  o(  corruptions  of  the  Spanish  Tomas  Muñoz  y  Romero,   Madrid,  1847, 

language,  such  as  are  above  referred  to,  fol.,   Tom.  I.     See   also   August   Fucha, 

take  the  followlng :  —  Froten,  orate  pro  **  Die    Bomanischen   Sprachen   in    Muren 

noa,  instead  of  Fratres,  orate  pro  nobis ;  Yeriillltnissen   zum  Lateinischen,"  Halle, 

—  Sedeat  aegregatvs  a  corpus  et  aanguie  1849,  Svo,  pp.  351,  etc. 
Vominú  instead  of  corpore  et  sanguine. 
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The  ArabS)  who,  at  every  period  of  tíieir  history,  have  been  a 
picturesque  and  extraordinary  people,  received,  from  the  passionate 
religión  given  to  them  by  the  genius  and  fanaticism  of  Mohammed^ 
an  impulse  that,  in  many  respecte,  is  unparalleled.  As  late  as  the 
year  of  Christ  623,  the  fortunes  and  the  fate  of  the  Prophet  were 
still  uncertain,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  wild  and 
wandering  tribe ;  yet,  in  less  than  a  century  from  that  time,  not 
only  Pcrsia,  Syria,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  but  Egypt 
and  all  the  North  of  África,  had  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  militaiy 
faith.  A  success  so  wide  and  so  rapid,  founded  on  religious  enthusi- 
asm,  and  so  speedily  followed  by  the  refínements  of  civilizatíon,  is 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  history  of  the  world.** 

When  the  Arabs  had  obtained  a  tolerably  quiet  possession  of  the 
cities  and  coasts  of  África,  it  was  natural  they  should  tum  next  to 
Spain,  frt)m  which  they  were  separated  only  by  the  straits  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  descent  was  made,  in  great  forcé,  near  Gib- 
raltar,  in  711 ;  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Moorish  wríters,  and  of  Xerez,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Christians,  fol- 
lowed immediately ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  they  had, 
with  their  accustomed  celerity,  conquered  the  whole  of  Spain,  ex- 
cept  the  fated  región  of  the  Northwest,  behind  whose  mountains  a 
large  body  of  Christians,  under  Felayo,  retreated,  leaving  the  rest 
of  their  country  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

But  while  the  Christians  who  had  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Gothic  power  were  thus  either  shut  up  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay  * 
and  Asturias,  or  engaged  in  that  desperate  struggle  of  nearly  eight 
centuríes,  which  ended  in  the  final  expulsión  of  thew  invaders,  the 
Moors,*'  throughout  the  centre  and  especially  throughout  the  South 
of  Spiún,  were  enjoying  an  empire  ás  splendid  and  intellectual  as 
the  elemcnts  of  their  religión  and  civilizatíon  would  permit. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  glory  of  this  empire,  and  the 
efiect  it  has  produced  on  the  literature  and  manners  of  modem 
times.  Long  ago,  a  dispositíon  was  shown  by  Huet  and  Masáen  to 
trace  to  them  the  origin  both  of  rhyme  and  of  romantic  fictíon ; 
but  both  are  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  as  it  were  spon- 
taneous  productions  of  the  human  mind,  which  difierent  nations  at 
difierent  periods  have  invented  separately  for  themselves.**    Some- 

9>  8ee  •orne  stríklng   remarks  on   the  Arabio  origin  of  romantio    flction.    The 

ad ventares  of  Mohammed^'in  Prof.  Smyth*8  notes  to  the  octaro  editlon,  by  Príce,  add 

exoellent  Lectures   on    Modem   History,  mach  to  the  iralue  of  the  discusslons  on 

Yol.  I.  pp.  66,  67,  8vo,  London,  1840.  these  qnestions.    Warton's  Eng.  Poetry, 

f  They  were  so  called  from  their  AfHoan  1824,  8to,  Yol.  I.    Massien  (Hist.  de  la 

abode,  Mauritania,  where  they  natnrally  Poésie  Fran^^oise,  1T89,  p.  82)  and  Qoa- 

inherited  the  ñame  of  the  ancient  Mauri,  drio  (Storia  d'  Ogni  Poesia,  1740,  Tom.  lY. 

n  8ee  Huet,    ''Origine   des   Bomans,"  pp.  299,  800)  foUow  Hnet,  but  do  itwith 

(ed.  1608,  p.  24,)  but  especially  Warton,  in  little  skill. 
his  flrst  Dissertation,  for  the  Oriental  aud 
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what  later,  Father  Andrés,  a  learned  Spaniard,  who  wrote  in  Italy 
and  in  Italian,  anxious  to  give  to  his  own  country  the  honor  of  im- 
parting  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  first  impulse  to  refinement  after 
the  fall  of  the  Román  empire,  conceived  the  theory,  at  once  broader 
and  more  defínite  than  that  of  Huet,  that  the  poetry  and  cultivation 
of  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  oldest  of  Southern  Europe  in  modem  times,  were  derived  en- 
tirely  and  immediately  from  the  Arabs  of  Spain;  a  theory  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Ginguené,  by  Sismondi,  and  by  the  authors  of 
the  "  Literary  History  of  Franco."  ^  But  they  all,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  go  upon  the  presumption  that  rhyme  and  metrical  composi- 
tion,  as  well  as  a  poetic  spirit,  were  awakened  later  in  Provence 
than  subsequent  inquirios  show  them  to  have  been.  For  Father 
Andrés  and  Ginguené  date  the  communication  of  the  Arabian  influ- 
ences  of  Spain  upon  the  South  of  Franco  from  the  capture  of 
Toledo,  in  1085,  when,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  great  increase  of  inter- 
course  between  the  two  countries.*"  But  Raynouard*^  has  since  pub- 
lished  the  fragment  of  a  poem,  the  manuscript  of  which  can  hardly 
be  dated  so  late  as  the  year  1000,  and  has  thus  shown  that  the  Pro- 
venial  literature  is  to  be  carried  back  above  a  century  earlier,  and 
traced  to  the  period  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Latin,  and  the 
gradual  form^tion  of  the  modern  language.  The  eider  Schlegel, 
too,  has  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  theory  itself,  and  left  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  Raynouard's  positions  on  the  subject  are  well 
founded.** 

But  though  we  cannot,  with  Father  Andrés  and  his  followers, 

so  The    opinión   of    Father   Andrés   is  lea  premiers   chants   de  noa    TroubO' 

boldly  stated   by   him  in   the   foUowing  dours.^^ 

words :   "  Quest*  oso  degli  Spagnuoli  di  ^  Fraginent  d'un  Poéme  en  Yers  Bo- 

verseggiare  nella  lingoa,  nella  misara,  e  mans  sor  Boéce,  publié  par  M.  Baynouard, 

nella  rima  degli  Arabi,  pud  dirsi  con  fon-  etc.,  Paris,  8ro,  1817.    Also  in  his  Poésies 

damento  1&  prima  origine  della  moderna  des  Troubadours,  Tom.  U.    Consult,  fur- 

poesia."    (Storia  d'  Ogni  Lett.,  Lib.  I.  c.  ther,  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Romane, 

11,  §  161;  also  pp.  163-272,  ed.  1808,  in  the  same  work,   Tom.  I.    Diez,  who 

4to.)    The  same  theory  will  be  foand  yet  gives  a  reprint  of  this  remarkable  poem, 

more   strongly   expressed    by    Ginguené  with  excellent  discussions  and  notes,  in  his 

(Hist.  Litt.  d'Italie,    1811,   Tom.    I.    pp.  Altromanische    Sprachdenkmale,    (Bonn, 

187-285);   by  Sismondi  (Litt.  da  Midi,  1846,)  agrees  with  Baynouard  as  to  its 

1813,  Tom.  I.  pp.  38-116  ;  and  Hist.  des  carly  date,  and  leaves,  I  think,  no  reason- 

Franjáis,  8ro,  Tom.  IV.,  1824,  pp.  482-  able  doubt  as  to  the  matter. 

494) ;  and  in  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Franca  43  l    refer    to    "  Observations   sur   la 

(4to,  1814,  Tom.  XIII.  pp.  42,  43).    But  Langue  et  la  Littérature  Proveníales,  par 

these  last  authors  haré  added  little  to  the  A.  W.  Schlegel,"  Paris,  1818,  8ro,    not 

authority  of  Andres's  opinión,  the  very  published.    See,  especiaUy,  pp.  73,  etc.,  in 

last  beingf  I  think,  Ginguené.  which    he   shows   how   completely   anti- 

40  Andrés,  Storia,  T<mu.  I.  p.  273.    Gin-  Arabio  are  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the 

gaené,  Tom.  I.  pp.  248  -  250,  who  says ;  early  Proren^al,  and  still  more  those  of  the 

<*  C'est  á  cette  époque  (1085)  que  remon-  early  Spanish  poetry.    And  see,  also.  Diez, 

tent  peut-étre  les  premiers  essais  poétiques  Poesie  der  Troubadours,  8to,  1828,  pp.  19, 

de  l'Espagne,  et  que  remontent  añrement  etc.  *,  an  ezcellent  book. 
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trace  tke  poetry  and  refinement  of  all  the  South  of  Europe  in  mod- 
ern  times  primarily  or  mainly  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  we  must  still, 
so  far  as  the  Spanish  laoguage  and  literature  are  concerned,  trace 
something  to  them.  For  their  progress  in  refinement  was  hardly 
less  brilliant  and  rapid  than  their  progress  in  empire.  The  reigns 
of  the  two  Abderrahmans,  and  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Cdrdova, 
which  began  about  760  and  continued  ahnost  to  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest  by  the  Christians  in  1236,  were  more  intellectual  than  could 
then  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  if  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  which 
ended  in  1492,  was  less  refined,  it  was  perhaps  even  more  splendid 
and  luxurious.*"  The  public  schools  and  libraries  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  were  resorted  to,  not  only  by  those  of  their  own  faith  at  home 
and  in  the  East,  but  by  Christians  from  different  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  Pope  Sylvester  the  Second,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  age,  is  believed  to  have  owed  his  elevation  to  the  pontifícate  to 
the  culture  he  received  in  Seville  and  Cdrdova.** 

In  the  midst  of  this  flourishing  empire  lived  large  masses  of  native 
Christians,  who  had  not  retreated  with  their  hardy  brethren  under 
Pelayo  to  the  mountains  of  the  Northwest,  but  dwelt  among  their 
conquerors,  protected  by  the  wide  toleration  which  the  Mohamme- 
dan  religión  originally  prescribed  and  practised.  Indeed,  except 
that,  as  a  vanquished  people,  they  paid  double  the  tribute  paid  by 
Moors,  and  that  they  were  taxed  for  their  Church  property,  these 
Christians  were  litüe  burdened  or  restrained,  and  were  even  per- 
mitted  to  have  their  bishops,  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  to  be 
judged  by  their  own  laws  and  their  own  tribunals,  whenever  the 
question  at  issue  was  one  that  related  only  to  themselves,  unless  it 
involved  a  capital  punishment.**    But  though  they  were  thus  to  a 

^  Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominación  de  men  skilled   in   the  sciences  during  the 

los  Árabes  en  España,  Madrid,  1820-21,  Middle  Ages,   Gerbert  was  considerad   a 

4to,  Tom.  I.  and  II.,  but  especially  Tom.  I.  necromancer.     A    good    account   of   his 

pp.  158-226,  425-489,  524-547.  works  is  in  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France, 

^  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert)  was  Pope  from  Tom.  TI.  pp.  559-614.  He  has  beea 
999  to  1003,  and  was  the  first  head  France  often  said  to  haye  introduced  into  Chris- 
gave  to  the  Church.  I  am  aware  that  the  tendom  the  Arable  numeráis  we  now  use. 
Beuedictines  (Hist.  Lltt  de  la  France,  If  he  did,  it  was  the  greatest  serrice  he 
Tom.  YI.  p.  560)  intímate  that  he  did  not  rendered  the  world.  Aschbach,  Cteschichte 
pass,  in  Spoin,  beyond  Cordera,  and  I  am  der  Ommaiaden  in  Spanien,  8ro,  1830, 
aware,  too,  that  Andrés  (Tom.  I.  pp.  175-  Tom.  11.  pp.  235,  331. 
178)  is  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  have  ^  The  condition  of  the  Christians  under 
studied  at  any  schools  in  Seville  and  Cor-  the  Moorish  govemments  of  Spain  may 
dova  except  Christian  schools.  But  there  be  leamed,  sufficiently  for  our  purpose, 
is  no  pretence  that  the  Christians  had  from  many  passages  in  Conde,  e.  g.  Tom. 
important  schools  in  Andalusia  at  that  I.  pp.  39,  82,  etc.  But  after  all,  perhai>s, 
time,  tiiough  the  Arabs  certainly  had ;  the  reluctant  admisslous  of  Florez,  Kisco^ 
and  the  authorities  on  which  Andrés  re-  etc.,  in  the  course  of  the  forty-five  yol- 
lies  assume  that  Oerbert  studied  with  the  umes  of  the  **  España  Sagrada,*'  are  quite 
Moors,  and  prove  more,  therefore,  than  he  as  good  a  proof  of  the  tolerance  exercised 
wishes  to  be  proved.    Like  many  other  by  the  Moors,  as  the  more  direct  state- 
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certain  degree  preserved  as  a  sepárate  people,  and  though,  consid- 
ering  their  peculiar  position,  they  maintained,  more  than  would  be 
readily  believed,  their  religious  loyalty,  still  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
erful  and  splendid  empire,  and  of  a  population  every  way  more 
prosperous  and  refined  than  themselves,  was  constantly  pressing 
upen  them.  The  inevitable  result  was,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
they  gradually  yielded  something  of  their  national  character.  They 
carne,  at  last,  tu  wear  the  Moorish  dress ;  they  adopted  Moorish  man- 
ners ;  and  they  served  in  the  Moorish  armies  and  in  places  of  honor 
at  the  courts  of  Córdova  and  Granada.  In  all  respects,  indeed, 
they  deserved  the  ñame  given  to  them,  that  of  Mozárabes  or  Ma9á- 
rabes,  persons  who  seemed  to  become  Arabs  in  manners  and  lan- 
guage ;  for  they  were  so  mingled  with  theh*  conquerors  and  masters, 
that,  in  process  of  time,  they  could  be  distinguished  ñx)m  the  Arabs 
amidst  whom  they  lived  by  little  except  their  faith.* 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  whatever  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  Rome  still  survived  among  them  was,  of  course,  early  apparent. 
The  natives  of  the  soil  who  dwelt  among  the  Moors  soon  neglected 


menta  taken  firom  the  Arabian  writen. 
See,  for  Toledo,  Florez,  Tom.  T.  pp.  823- 
329  ;  for  Complutum  or  Alcalá  de  Henares, 
Tom.  VII.  p.  187  5  for  Seville,  Tom.  IX. 
p.  234  *,  for  Córdova  and  its  martyrs,  Tom. 
X.  pp.  245-471;  for  Saragosáa,  Risco, 
Tom.  XXX.  p.  203,  and  Tom.  XXXI.  pp. 
112-117  i  for  León,  Tom.  XXXIV.  p.  132  •, 
and  so  on.  Indeed,  there  is  something  in 
the  accounts  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
churchus,  whose  history  these  learned  men 
have  given  in  so  cumbrous  a  manner,  that 
shows  the  Moors  to  have  practised  a  tolera- 
tion  which,  mutatia  mutandia,  they  would 
have  beeu  grateful  to  have  found  among 
the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Philip  III. 

«  The  meanlng  of  the  word  Mozárabe 
was  long  doubtful ;  the  best  opinión  being 
that  it  was  derived  from  Mixti-arabea, 
and  meant  what  this  Latin  phrase  would 
imply.  (Covarrubias,  Tesoro,  1674,  ad 
verb.)  That  this  was  the  common  meaning 
given  to  it  in  early  times  is  pliUn  from  the 
*(  Chrónica  de  España,"  (Parte  II.,  at  the 
end,)  and  that  it  continued  to  be  so  re- 
ceived  is  plain,  among  other  proofs,  firom 
the  following  passage  in  "  Los  Mu9árabe8 
de  Toledo,"  (a  play  in  the  Gomedias  Esco- 
gidas, Tom.  XXXVIII.,  1672,  p.  167,) 
where  one  of  the  Muzárabes,  explaining  to 
Alfonso  VII.  who  and  what  they  are,  says, 
Just  before  the  capture  of  the  city,  — 

Mu9&rabe«,  Bey,  nos  llamamoi, 
Porque,  entre  Arabei  mezclados, 

17* 


Los  mandamientos  sagrados 
De  nuestra  ley  verdadera. 
Con  valor  y  1%  sincera 
Han  sido  siempre  guardados. 

Jomada  m. 

But,  amidst  the  other  rare  leanüng  of  his 
notes  on  "The  Mohammedan  Dynasties  of 
Spain,"  (4to,  London,  1840,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
419,  420,)  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has 
perhaps  settled  this  vexed,  though  not 
very  important,  qoestion.  Mozárabe^  or 
Muzárabe^  as  he  explains  it,  *'is  the 
Arabic  Muata'rab^  meaning  a  man  who 
tries  to  imítate  or  to  become  an  Arab  in  hls 
manners  and  language,  and  who,  though 
he  may  kuow  Arabio,  speaks  it  like  a 
foreigner."  The  word  is  still  nsed  in  re- 
lation  to  the  ritual  of  some  of  the  ohurches 
in  Toledo.  (Castro,  BibUoteca,  Tom.  II. 
p.  458,  and  Faleographia  Ssp.,  p.  16.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Moors  who,  as  the 
Christian  oonquests  were  advanced  towards 
the  South,  remained,  in  their  tum,  en- 
dosed  in  the  Christian  population  and 
spoke  or  assumed  their  language,  were 
originally  called  Moroa  Latinadoa.  See 
"  Poema  del  Cid,''  v.  2676,  and  Crónica 
General,"  (ed.  1604,  fol.  304.  a,)  where, 
respecting  Alfaraxi,  a  Moor,  after^ards 
converted,  and  a  counsellor  of  the  Cid,  it 
is  said  he  was  "  de  tan  buen  entendimiento, 
e  era  tan  ladino  que  semejava  Ohriatia- 
no.» 
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their  degraded  Latín,  and  spoke  Arabio.  In  794,  the  conquerors 
thought  they  might  already  ventare  to  provide  schools  fot  teaching 
their  own  language  to  their  Chrístian  subjeots,  and  require  them  to 
use  no  other.*'  Alvarus  Cordubensis,  who  wrote  his  "Indiculna 
Luminosus''  in  854,**  and  who  íb  a  competent  witness  on  snch  a 
subject,  shows  that  they  had  sncceeded ;  for  he  complains  that,  in 
his  time,  the  Christians  neglected  their  Latin,  and  acquired  Arabio  to 
such  an  extent  that  hardly  one  Christían  in  a  thousand  was  to  be 
found  who  oould  write  a  Latín  letter  to  a  brother  in  the  faith,  while 
many  were  able  to  write  Arabio  poetry  so  as  to  rival  the  Moors 
themselves.*  Such,  indeed,  was  the  early  prevalenoe  of  the  Ara- 
bio, that  John,  Bishop  of  Seville,  one  of  those  venerable  men  who 
commanded  the  respeot  alike  of  Christíans  and  Mohammedans, 
ibund  it  neoessary  to  transíate  the  Soriptures  into  it,  beoause  his 
flock  oould  read  them  yi  no  other  language.*  Even  the  reoords  of 
Chrístian  ohurohes  were  often  kept  in  Arabio  from  this  períod  down 
through  several  suoeeeding  oenturies,  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
cathedral  at  Toledo,  above  two  thousand  documents  were  recently 
and  are  probably  still  to  be  seen,  wrítten  ohiefly  by  Christíans  and 
eoolesiastios,  in  Arabio.*' 

Ñor  was  this  state  of  things  at  once  ohanged  when  the  Christíans 
from  the  North  prevailed  again ;  for,  after  the  reoonquest  of  some 
of  the  central  portíons  of  the  country,  the.  coins  struok  by  Christían 
kings  to  circuíate  among  their  Chrístian  subjects  were  covered  with 
Arabio  insoríptíons,  as  may  be  seen  in*  coins  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth 

*f  Conde,  Tom.  I.  p.  229.  the  statemcnt  woold  be  much  stronger, 

tf  Flores,  España   Sagrada,  Tom.  XI.  and  signity  that   **  not  one  prieat  in  a 

p.  42.  thousand  could  address  a  common  letter  of 

4»  The  "Indiculus    Lominoeiu**   la   a  salatation  to  another'*   (Hallam,   Uiddle 

defence  of  the  fanatical  martyrs  of  Oór-  Ages,  London,  8to,  1819,  Yol.  ni.  p.  832) ) 

dova,  who  snffered  nnder  Abderrahman  II.  ~batl  incline  to  Oxiak  that  it  refera  to 

and  his  son.    The  passage  referred  to,  with  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  and  about 

all  its  sins  against  pare  Latinity  and  good  Córdova. 

taste,  is  as  follpws:  — **Hea,  proh  dolor  !  >o  The  time  when  John  of  Seville  Uved 

linguam  suam  nesciunt  Chrlstiani,  et  lin-  is  not  settled  (Flores,  Tom.  IX.  pp.  242, 

guam  propriam  non  advertunt  Latini,  ita  etc.)  *,   but  that  is  not  important  to  oor 

ut  omni  Christi   oollegio   vix   inveniatur  purpoee.    The  foct  of  the  translation  is  In 

unos  in  milleno  hominum  numero,   qui  the  Crónica  General  (Parte  m.  c.  2,  f.  9, 

salntatorias  fatri  possit  rationabiliter  diri-  ed.  1604) :  **  Trasladó  las  sanctas  Escrip- 

gere  literas.    Et  reperitur  absque  numero  turas  en  Arávigo  e  flsó  las  exposiciones 

multlplex  turba,    qmi    erudito   Caldaicas  dellas  según  conviene  a  la  sancta  Escrip- 

verborum  explioet  pompas.    Ita  ut  metricé  tura.**    And  Mariana  gives  the  true  reason 

eruditiori  ab   ipsis   gentibus   carmine  et  for  it :  "A  causa  que  la  lengua  Arábiga  se 

subliraiori  pulchritudine,**  etc.    It  is  found  usaba  mucho  entre  todos  ;  la  Latina  ordi- 

at  th¿  end  of  the  treatise,  which  is  printed  narlamente  ni  se   usaba,  ni  ae   aabiaJ** 

entire  in  Flores  (Tom.  XI.  pp.  221-275).  (Lib.  Vil.  o.  tii.,propeJinem.**    See,  also, 

The  phrase  omni  Ckriati  eollegio  is,  I  Antonio,  Bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  TI.  o.  9  ;  Castro, 

suppoae,  understood  by  Mabillon,  "  De  Re  Bib.  Esp.,  Tom.  11.  p.  454,  etc. 

Diplomática,"  (fol.,  1681,  Lib.  n.  o.  1,  p.  n  Paleographia  Española,  p.  22. 
65,)  to  refer  to  the  olergy,  in  which  case 
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and  Alfonso  the  Eighth,  in  the  years  1185,  1186,  1191,  1192,  1199, 
and  1212."  And  in  1254  Alfonso  the  Wise,  when,  by  a  solemn  de- 
cree  dated  at  Burgos,  8tli  December,  he  was  making  provisión  for 
education  at  Seville,  established  Arabic  schools  there,  as  well  as 
Latin."  Indeed,  still  later,  and  even  down  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  the  public  acts  and  monuments  of  that  part  of  Spain  were 
often  written  in  Arabic,  and  the  signatures  to  important  ecclesias- 
tical  documents,  though  the  body  of  the  instrument  might  be  in 
Latin  or  Spanish,  were  sometimes  made  in  the  Arabic  character,  as 
they  are  in  a  grant  of  privileges  by  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  to  the 
monks  of  Saint  Clement**  So  that  almost  as  late  as  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  in  some  respects  later,  it  is  plain 
that  the  language,  manners,  and  civilization  of  the  Arabs  were  stiU 
much  difíused  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  centre  and 
South  of  Spain. 

When,  therefore,  the  Christians  from  the  North,  after  a  contest 
the  moet  bitter  and  protracted,  had  rescued  the  greater  part  of  their 
country  from  thraldom,  and  driven  the  Moors  before  them  into  its 
southwestem  provinces,  they  found  themselves,  as  they  advanced, 
surrounded  by  largé  masses  of  their  ancient  countrymen,  Christians 
indeed  in  faith  and  feeling,  though  most  imperfect  in  Christian 
knowledge  and  moráis,  but  Moors  in  dress,  manners,  and  language. 
A  unión,  of  course,  took  place  between  these  different  bodies,  who, 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  had  been  separated  from  each  other  so  long, 
that,  though  originally  of  the  same  stock  and  still  connected  by  some 
of  the  strongest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  they  had  for  centuries 
ceased  to  possess  a  common  language  in  which  alone  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  But  such  a  re- 
unión of  the  two  parts  of  the  nation,  wherever  and  whenever  it 
occurred,  necessarily  implied  an  immediate  modification  or  aocom- 
modation  of  the  language  that  was  to  be  used  by  both.  No  doubt, 
such  a  modification  of  the  Gothicized  and  corrupted  Latin  had  been 
going  on,  in  some  degree,  from  the  time  of  the  Moorish  conquest. 
But  now  it  was  indispensable  that  it  should  be  completed.  A  con- 
siderable infusión  of  the  Arabic,  therefore,  quickly  took  place ;  ** 


62  Memorias  de  la  Real  Acad.  de  la  and  the  catalogue,  of  85  pages,  in  tbe 
Hist.,  Tom.  IV.,  Ensayo  de  Marina,  pp.  fourth  yolume  of  the  M^oaórias  de  la 
40-43.  Academia  de  Historia.    To  these  may  be 

63  Memorial  Histórico  Español,  que  puh-  well  added  the  yery  ourious  "Testigios  da 
lica  la  Academia  de  Historia,  Tom.  L,  Lingua  Arábica  em  Portugal  per  Joao  de 
1851,  p.  54.  Sousa,"    Lisboa,    1789,  4to.     A   general 

6*  Mem.  de  la  Real  Acad.  de  la  Hist.,  notice  of  the  whole  subject,  but  one  that 

Tom.  lY.,  Ensayo  de  Marina,  p.  40.  gives  too  much  influence  to  the  Arabic, 

66  For  the  Arabic  infusión  into  the  lan-  may  be  found  in  the  "  Ocios  de  Españoles 

guage  of  Spain,  see  Aldrete,  Origen,  Lib.  Emigrados,"  Tom.  II.  p.  16,  and  Tom.  in. 

m.  c.  16  }  Covarrubiaa,  Tesoro,  passim ;  p.  291.    It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the 
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and  the  last  important  element  was  thus  added  to  the  present  Span- 
ish,  which  has  been  polished  and  refined,  indeed,  hy  subsequent 
centuries  of  prc^ess  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  but  is  still,  in  ita 
prominent  features,  the  same  that  it  appeared  soon  ailer  what,  witb 
characterístic  nationality,  ¡s  called  the  Restoratíon  of  Spain.* 

The  language,  however,  which  was  thus  brought  from  the  North 
by  the  Christian  conquerors,  and  became  modified  as  it  advanced 
among  the  Moorish  population  of  the  South,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  no  means  the  classical  Latín.  It  was  Latin  corrupted,  at  fírst, 
by  the  causes  which  had  corrupted  that  language  throughout  the 
Koman  empire,  even  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Boman  power,  — 
then  by  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  establishment  in  Spain  of  the 
Groths  and  other  barbarians  immediately  aflerwards,  —  and  subse- 
quently  by  additíons  from  the  original  Iberian  or  Basque,  made 
during  the  residence  of  the  Christíans,  after  the  Moorish  conquest, 
among  the  mountaineers,  with  whom  that  language  had  neyer 
ceased  to  prevail.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  final  degradation 
of  the  Latin  at  the  North,  afber  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  miserable  conditíon  of  the  people  who  spoke  it. 
They  had  fled  from  the  ruins  of  the  Latinized  kingdom  of  the 
Groths,  pursued  by  the  fiery  sword  of  the  Moslem,  and  found  them- 
selves  crowded  together  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Biscayan  and 
Asturian  mountains.  There,  deprived  of  the  social  instítutions  in 
which  they  had  been  nurtured,  and  which,  however  impaired  or 
ruined,  yet  represented  and  retained  to  the  last  whatever  of  civili- 
zation had  been  lefl  in  their  unhappy  country;  mingled  with  a 
people  who,  down  to  that  time,  appear  to  have  shaken  off  little  of 
the  barbarism  that  had  resisted  alike  the  invasión  of  the  Romana 
and  of  the  Goths ;  and  pent  up,  in  great  numbers,  within  a  terrí- 
tory  too  small,  too  rude,  and  too  poor  to  affbrd  them  the  means  of  a 
tolerable  subsistence,  the  Christíans  at  the  Korth  seem  to  have 
sunk  at  once  into  a  state  nearly  approaching  that  of  savage  life,  — 
a  State,  of  course,  in  which  no  care  or  thought  would  be  given  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  tíie  language  they  spoke.*'    Ñor  was  their 


estímate  by  Aldrete    and  Marina  of  the  España,**  and  that  for  its  reconquest,  **  la 

number  of  Arabio  yroráñ  taken  into  the  Span-  restauración  de  España.** 

ish  i8  too  large.    Ton  Hammer-Porgstall,  67  The  Arabio  accounts,  which  are  much 

in  a  paper  read  before  the  Imperial  Acad-  to  be  relied  on,  because  they  are  oontem- 

emy  at  Yienna,  and  published  in   their  porary,  gire  a  shocking   pictore  of   the 

Sitzang8-borichte,November,1864,  reduces  Ghristians  at  the  North  in  the  eighth  cen- 

the  number  of  tiiese  which  are  **incon-  tury.    "Viven   como  fieras,   que   nunca 

testably  of  Arabio  orígin  **  to  four  hun-  laran  sus  cuerpos  ni  restidoe,  que  no  se 

dred  and  ninety-eight.  las  mudan,  y  los  llevan  puestas  hasta  que 

M  The  common  and  characteristic  phrase,  se  les  caen  despedesados  en  andrajos,**  etc. 

flrom  a  very  early  period,  for  the  Moorish  (Conde,  Dominación,  etc..  Parte  n.  c.  18.) 

oonquest  of  Spain,  was  "la  pérdida  de  The  romantic  and  uncertain  accounts,  in 
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condition  much  more  favorable  for  such  purposes  when,  wíth  the 
vigor  of  despair,  they  began  to  recover  the  country  they  had  lost. 
For  they  were  then  constantly  in  arma  and  constantly  amidst  the 
penis  and  sufferings  of  an  exhausting  warfare,  imbittered  and 
exasperated  by  intense  national  and  religious  hatreds.  When, 
therefore,  as  they  advanced  with  their  conquests  towards  the  south 
and  the  east,  they  found  themselves  coming  successively  in  contact 
with  those  portions  of  their  race  that  had  remained  among  the 
Moors,  they  felt  that  they  were  at  once  in  the  presence  of  a  civili- 
zation  and  refínement  altogether  superior  to  their  own. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  The  change,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
now  took  place  in  their  language,  was  govemed  by  this  peculiar 
circumstance  in  their  position.  For,  as  the  Groths,  between  the 
fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  received  a  vast  number  of  words  from 
the  Latín  because  it  was  the  language  of  a  people  with  whom  they 
were  intimately  mingled  and  who  were  much  more  intellectual  and 
advanced  than  themselves,  so  now,  for  the  same  reason,  the  whole 
natíon  received,  between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
another  increase  of  their  vocabulary  from  the  Arabio,  and  accom- 
modated  themselves,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  the  advanced 
cultivation  of  their  Southern  countrymen  and  of  their  new  Moorish 
subjects. 

At  what  precise  period  the  language,  ánce  called  the  Spanish  and 
Castilian,  can  be  said  to  have  been  formed  by  this  unión  of  the 
Gothicized  and  corrupted  Latín  that  carne  from  the  North  with  the 
Arabio  of  the  South,  cannot  now  be  determined."  Such  a  unión 
was,  ñt)m  its  nature,  brought  about  by  one  of  those  gradual  and 
silent  changes  in  what  belongs  essentially  to  the  character  of  a 
whole  people,  wMch  leave  behind  them  no  formal  monuments  or 
exact  records.  But  the  learned  Marina,  who  may  perh^ps  be  safely 
trusted  on  this  point,  asserts  that  no  document  in  the  Castilian  lan- 
guage, with  á  date  anterior  to  the  year  1140,  exists,  or,  in  his  opin- 
ión, ever  did  exist.**  Indeed  the  oldest  yet  cited  are  the  fuero  of 
Oviedo,  1145,  and  a  confírmation  of  privileges  by  Alfonso  the  Sev- 
enth,  in  the  year  1155,  to  the  city  of  Aviles  in  Asturias.®*    How- 

the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  and  which  Í8  inserted  in  a  conflrmation  of 

Cr  ínica  Cksneral,  and  the  more  formal  nar-  the  Fuero  itself.  by  Ferdinand   lY.,   in 

rative  of  Mariana,  (book  seventh,)  leave  1296,  when,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that 

little  doubt  that  such  descriptions  must  be  the  words  or  their  spelUng  may  have  been 

near  the  tmth.  altcred,  or  the  whole  translated,  as  such 

w  Consult  Marina,  Ensayo,  p.  19.  documents    often    were    in   such    cases. 

M  Ibid.,  pp.  23,  24.  (See  antf,,  Yol.  X.  p.  43,  note,  and  Dozy, 

00  The  Fuero  of  Oviedo  has  not  been  so  Becherches,  Tom.  I.   p.  641,  note  2.)    I 

carefully  ezamined,  that  a  perfectly  de-  give  the  foUowing  as  a  specimen :  — 

cisive  opinión  on  it  can  as  yet  be  pro-  "  Hie  si  vecino  a  vecino  fiadora  negar, 

nounced.    But  I  have  a  MS.  copy  of  that  tolla  del  fiador  a  doble  a  cabo  que  si  podier 

part  of  it  which  is  in  the  iñodern  diolect,  arrancar  per  judicio  della  villa  quel  peche 
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ever  gradual,  therefore,  and  indistinct,  may  have  been  the  formation 
and  first  appearance  of'  the  Castilian  as  the  spoken  language  of 
modem  Spain,  we  may  no  doubt  feel  sure,  that,  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  centuiy,  it  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  a  wrítten 


el  dablo  t  et  si  doe  ornes  trabaren  magar 
que  el  maiorino  o  sagione  delant  estant, 
non  halan  hi  nada  si  uno  dellos  non  lli  da 
Boa  vos,  si  fierro  molido  hi  non  sacar  a 
mal  fitcer.  Et  si  sacaren  armas  esmcdidas 
aat  ome  y  mataren,  escollase  el  maiorino 
quel  quesier  o  las  armas  o  el  omecio  sin 
voz  que  le  sea  dada  sesaenta  sueldos  por 
las  armas  et  por  lo  «Nnecidio  trecientos 
sueldos  et  quantas  armas  sacaren  levántese 
uno  de  la  volta  qual  se  quiere  et  dia  fiador 
por  todos  et  párelos  tras  si  et  non  peche 
por  todas  las  armas  mas  que  sesaenta 
sueldos.  £t  si  tos  He  da  uno  de  aquellos 
que  trabaron  el  maiorino  vaia  con  el  et  dia 
el  rencurso  fiador  por  el  fuero  de  la  villa 
et  al  tercer  dia  dialle  derecto  el  maiorino. 
£1  maiorino  non  tenga  voz  por  ninguno  de 
illos  mas  ellos  tengan  su  vos  si  sobieren,  et 
si  non  sobieren,  ruegen  vecinos  de  la  villa 
que  sean  vecinos,  que  tengan  sus  voces  et 
quien  en  fiado^  fuere  por  el  fuero  de  la 
villa  demanda  al  otro  fiador  de  a  que  da 
por  tal  siempre  por.e^  foro  de  la  villa  et  del 
uno  tal  grant  sea  da  fiadura  como  da  altra 
ata  que  prendan  Judicio.  Et  si  alguno  de 
illos  retraeré  quisiere  del  Judicio  peque 
cinco  sueldos,*^  ec.,  ec. 

But,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be 
about  the  Fuero  of  Oviedo,  there  is  none 
about  tbat  of  AvU^s,  and  as  this  last  is 
dated  only  ten  ^ears  later,  vis.  1166,  and 
comes  from  the  same  part  of  Spain,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  appreciable  diflérence 
between  the  t«ro  in  their  valué,  if  both  are 
genuine.  We  tum  to  that  of  Aviles, 
therefore,  and,  from  sure  sources,  give  the 
foUowing  account  of  it ;  observing  that, 
firom  its  spelling  and  construction,  it 
seems  to  have  somewhat  more  the  savor  of 
antiquity,  and  of  a  language  just  struggling 
into  existence,  than  the  Fuero  of  Oviedo. 
But  to  the  focts.  The  Aviles  document  is 
first  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  Father  Bisco, 
in  his  **  Historia  de  la  Ciudad  y  Corte  de 
León"  (Madrid,  1793,  4to,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
262,  263) }  and  next  by  Marina,  in  his 
** Ensayo*'  (Memorias  de  la  Acad.  de 
Historia,  Tom.  IV.,  1806,  p.  83)-,  — both 
competent  «ritnesses,  and  both  entirely 
satisfled  that  it  is  genuine.  Bisco,  ho«r- 
ever,  printed  no  part  of  it,  and  Marina 
published  only  a  few  extracta.    But  in  the 


««Revista  de  Madrid,**  (Segunda  Bpoca, 
Tom.  YII.  pp.  267-322,)  it  is  published 
entire,  as  part  of  an  interesting  discussion 
concerning  the  oíd  codes  of  the  country,  by 
Don  Bafael  Qonsales  Llanos,  a  man  of 
leaming  and  a  nativo  ci  Aviles,  who  seems 
to  have  a  strong  love  for  the  place  of  his 
blrth  and  to  be  familiar  with  its  antiqui- 
ttes. 

The  document  in  question  bekmgs  to 
the  class  ci  Instruments  sometimes  called 
«« Privilegios,**  and  sometimes  «*  Foros,**  or 
** Fueros**  (see  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  48,  note 
27);  but  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  an^ 
thority  of  the  instrument  is  restricted  to  a 
single  toirn  or  city,  it  is  more  properly 
called  ««Carta  Puebla,**  or  municipal  char» 
ter.  This  Carta  Puebla  of  Aviles  con- 
tains  a  royal  grant  of  rights  and  immu- 
nities  to  the  several  cltisens,  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  municipality,  and  involves  what- 
ever regarded  the  property,  business,  aud 
firanchises  of  all  whom  it  was  intended  to 
protect  Charters,  which  were  so  impor- 
tant  to  the  welfare  of  many  persona,  but 
which  still  rested  on  the  arbitrary  au- 
thority  of  the  crown,  were,  as  we  have 
previously  said,  (Vol.  I.  p.  43,  note  27,) 
conflrmed  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  as 
often  as  their  confirmation  conld  conve- 
nienUy  be  procured  by  the  communities  so 
deeply  interested  in  their  preservation. 

The  Carta  Puebla  of  Aviles  was  origi- 
nally  granted  by  Alfonso  TI.,  who  reigned 
from  1073  to  1100.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
written  in  suoh  Latin  as  was  then  used  ; 
and  in  1274  it  was  formaJly  made  known 
to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  that  it  had  been  bumt 
during  the  attack  on  that  city  by  his  son 
Sancho.  The  original,  therefore,  is  loet, 
and  we  know  how  it  was  lost 

What  we  possess  is  the  translation  of 
this  Carta  Puebla,  made  when  it  was  oon- 
firmed  by  Alfonso  VII.,  A.  D.  1166.  It  is 
still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city 
of  Aviles,  on  the  original  parchment,  con- 
sistingof  two  skins  sewed  together,— the 
two  united  being  about  four  feet  and 
eleven  inches  long,  and  about  nineteea 
inches  wide.  It  bears  the  known  seal  of 
Alfonso  YII.,  and  the  original  signatures 
of  several  persons  who  were  bound  to  sign 
it  with  him,  and  several  subsequent  oon- 
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language,  and  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  important  public  docu- 
ments  of  the  time. 

From  this  períod,  then,  we  are  to  recognize  the  exístence  in  Spain 
of  a  language  spreading  gradually  through  the  greater  part  of  the 


flrniati<ms,  Bcattered  orer  fire  centarieg. 
(SeeRerista,  ut  gup.y  pp.  329,380.)  So 
that,  in  all  respecta,  inclading  the  ooarse- 
ness  of  the  parchment,  the  handwritiog, 
waá  the  language,  it  announces  its  o«rn 
genuineness  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
document  of  its  age.  As  printed,  it  filis 
about  twelve  pages  in  octaTo,  and  enables 
os  to  jndge  somewhat  of  the  state  of  the 
Cas  lian  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

After  a  caption  or  enrolment  in  bad 
Latín,  it  opens  with  these  words :  — 

"  Estos  sunt  los  foros  que  deu  el  rey 
D.  Alfonso  ad  Abilies  cuando  la  poblou 
par  foro  Sancti  Facundi  et  otorgo  lo  em- 
perador. £m  primo,  per  solar  pinder,  I 
solido  a  lo  reu  et  II  denarios  a  lo  saion,  é 
cada  ano  un  sólido  en  censo  per  lo  solar : 
é  qui  lo  vender,  de  I  solido  &  lo  rai,  é  quil 
comparar  dará  II  denarios  a  lo  saion,"  etc. 
p.  267. 

A  port  of  one  of  its  important  regula- 
tioDS  is  as  follows :  — "  Toth  homine  qui 
populador  for  ela  Tilla  del  rey,  de  quant 
aver  qui  ser  aver,  si  ayer  como  heredat,  dé 
fer  en  toth  suo  placer  de  vender  o  de  dar, 
et  á  quen  lo  donar  que  sedoat  stabile  si 
filio  non  aver,  et  si  filio  aver  del,  délo  & 
mano  illo  quis  quiser  é  fur  placer,  que  non 
descrede  de  toto,  et  si  tote  lo  deseredar, 
toto  k)  perdan  aquellos  á  quen  lo  der." 
Revista,  p.  316 

Its  concluding  provisions  are  in  these 
vrords :  ^  Dúos  homines  cum  armas  de- 
rumpent  casa,  et  de  rotura  de  orta  serrada, 
LX.  sólidos  al  don  de  la  orta,  el  medio  al 
rei,  é  medio  al  don  déla.  —  Homines  popu- 
latores  de  Abilies,  non  dent  portage  ni 
rivage,  desde  la  mar  ata  León."  Ibid., 
p.  322. 

It  ends  with  bad  Latin,  denonncing  ez- 
communication  on  any  person  who  shall 
attempt  to  infringe  its  provisiuns,  and 
declaring  him  "cum  Datam  et  Abiron  in 
infcrnum  damnatus."    Ibid.,  p.  329. 

By  the  general  oonsent  of  those  who 
have  examined  it,  this  Carta  Puebla  of 
Aviles  is  determined  to  be  a  genuine  docu- 
ment in  the  CasÜIian  or  vulgar  dialect  of 
the  period,  which  dialect,  in  the  opinión  of 
Don  Rafael  González  Llanos,  received  its 
essential  character  as  early  as  1206,  or  six 
years  before  the    decisive   battle  of   the 


Navas  de  Tolosa,  (see  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  8, 
note,)  though  not  a  few  documents,  after 
that  date,  abound  in  Latin  words  and 
phrases.  Bevista,  ut  aupra,  Tom.  YIII. 
p.  197. 

I  am  aware  that  two  documents  in  the 
Spanish  language,  claiming  to  be  yet 
older,  have  been  cited  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
a  note  to  Part  II.  c.  9  of  bis  Middle  Ages, 
London,  1819,  8vo,  Yol.  III.  p.  554,  where 
he  says :  "  The  earliest  Spanish  that  I  re- 
member  to  have  seen  is  an  instrument  in 
Martene,  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  Tom.  I. 
1^263 ;  the  date  of  which  is  1095.  Per- 
sons  more  conversan^  with  the  antiquities 
of  tíiat  country  may  i>ossibIy  go  íárther 
back.  Another  of  1101  is  published  in, 
Bfarina*s  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  Tom.  III. 
p.  1.  It  is  in  a  Yidimus  by  Peter  the 
Cruel,  and  cannot,  I  presume,  have  been  a 
translatíon  Arom  the  Latin."  There  can 
be  no  higher  general  autbority  than  Mr. 
Hallam  for  any  historical  foct,  and  this 
statement  seems  to  carry  back  the  oldest 
authentíc  date  for  the  Spanish  language 
fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier  than  I  have 
ventured  to  carry  it.  But  I  have  examined 
carefully  both  of  the  documents  to  which 
Mr.  Hallam  refers,  and  am  satisfied  they 
are  of  later  date  than  the  charter  of  Aviles. 
That  in  Martene  is  merely  an  anecdote 
oonnected  with  the  taking  of  "  the  city  of 
Exea,"  when  it  was  conquered,  as  this 
story  States,  by  Sancho  of  Aragón.  Ita 
language  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
"  Partidas,"  which  would  bring  it  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  j  but 
it  bears,  in  truth,  no  date,  and  only  de 
clares  at  the  end  that  the  city  of  Exea  was 
taken  on  the  nones  of  April,  1095,  from 
the  Moors.  Of  course,  there  is  some  mis- 
take  about  the  whole  matter,  for  Sancho  of 
Aragón,  here  named  as  its  conqueror,  died 
June  4th,  1094,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pe- 
ter I.,  and  the  person  who  wrote  this  ac- 
count,  which  seems  to  be,  after  all,  only  an 
extract  from  some  monkish  chronicle,  did 
not  Uve  near  enough  to  that  date  to  know 
so  notorious  a  fact.  (See  a  minute  account 
of  the  death  of  Don  Sancho  in  the  rare  oíd 
Chronicle  of  Aragón,  entltled  "Historia 
de  la  Fundación  y  Antigüedades  de  San 
Juan  de  la  Peña  y  de  los  Reyes  de  8o- 
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country,  different  from  tbe  puré  or  tbe  corrupted  Latin,  and  stiU 
more  different  from  the  Arabio,  yet  obviously  formed  by  a  unión  of 
both,  modiñed  by  the  analogies  and  spirit  of  the  Gothic  construc- 
tions  and  dialects,  and  containing  some  remains  c£  the  vocabularies 
of  the  G^rmanic  tribes,  of  the  Iberians,  the  Celts,  and  the  Phce- 
nicians,  who,  at  different  periods,  had  occupied  nearly  or  quite  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsula.  This  language  was  called  originally  the 
Romance^  because  it  was  mainly  formed  out  of  the  language  of  the 
Romans ;  just  as  the  Christians,  in  th^  northwestem  mountains, 
were  called  by  the  Arabs  Alromiy  because  they  were  imagined  to  be 
descended  from  the  Romans.**  Later,  it  was  called  Spanish,  fix)m  the 
ñame  taken  by  the  whole  people,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  it  was  even 
more  frequently  called  Caslilian,  from  that  portion  of  the  country, 
whose  political  power  grew  to  be  so  predominant,  as  to  give  its  dialect 
a  preponderance  over  all  the  other  dialects,  which,  like  the  Galician, 
the  Catalonian,  and  the  Valen<íían,  were,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  written  languages,  each  with  claims  to  a  literature  of  its  own. 
The  proportion  of  materials  contributed  by  each  of  the  langüages 
that  enter  into  the  eomposition  of  the  Spanish  has  never  been  ac- 
curately  settled,  though  enough  is  known  to  permit  an  adjust- 
ment  of  their  general  relations  to  each  other.  Sarmiento,  who 
investigated  the  subject  with  some  care,  thinks  that  six  tenths  of  the 
present  Castilian  are  of  Latin  origin ;  one  tenth  Greek  and  eccle- 
siastical ;  one  tenth  Northern ;  one  tenth  Arabic  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing  tenth  East  Indian  and  American,  Gypsy,  modern  Germán, 
French,  and  Italian.  Probably  this  estimate  is  not  very  far  from 
the  truth.  But  Larramendi  and  Humboldt  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Basque  should  be  added;  while  Marinaos  inquines  and  those  of 
Gayangos  and  Von  Hammer-Purgstall  give  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion to  the  Arabic.  The  main  point,  however,  is  one  conceming 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  —  the  broad  foundations  of  the  Cas- 
tilian are  to  be  sought  in  the  Latin,  to  which,  in  fact,  we  are  to 
trace  nearly  or  quite  all  the  contributions  sometimes  attributed  to 
the  Greek."" 

brarbe  y  AragoD,  por  Don  Juan  Briz  Mar-  Tt  may  be  well  to  add,  that  Don  Pascual 

tinez,"  Qarago(^a,  fol.,  1620,  pp.  611  -  513.)  de  Gayangos  at  one  time  thought  it  possi- 

Moreover,  Exea  is  in  Aragón,  where  it  is  ble    that  there   was  a  privilegio  extant 

not  probable    the  earliest   Castilian   was  in  the  modern  dialect  of  the  Peninsula  as 

spoken  or  written.    Thus   much   for  the  early  as  960  A.  D.,  (Translation  of  this 

document  from  Martene.    That  from  Ma-  History,  Tom.  I.  p.  675,)  but  that  subse- 

rina's  Teoria  is  of  a  still  later  and  quite  quently,  on  careful  examination,  he  satis- 

certain  date.    It  is  a  charter  of  privileges  fled   himself   that   this  was   a  mistake. 

granted  by  Alfonso  VI.  to  the  Mozárabes  (Ibld.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  435.) 

of  Toledo,  but  translated  in  1340,  when  it  «i  Marina,  Ensayo,  p.  19. 

was  conflrmed  by  Alfonso  XI.    Indeed,  it  «2  The  most  striking  proof,  perhaps,  that 

is  so  announced  by  Marina  himself,  who  in  can  be  given  of  the  number  of  Latin  words 

the  table  of  contents  says  especially,  that  and  constructions  retained  in  the  modera 

it  is  **  translated  into  Castilian.'*  Spanish,  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  pagea 
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The  Spanish,  or  Castilian,  language  thas  formed  was  mtroduced 
into  general  use  sooner  and  more  easily  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of 
the  newiy  created  languages,  which,  as  the  confusión  of  the  Middle 
•  Ages  passed  off,  were  sprínging  up,  throughout  the  South  of  Europe, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  universal  language  of  the  Román  world. 
The  reasons  of  this  were,  that  the  necessity  for  its  creation  and  em- 
ployment  was  more  urgent,  from  the  extraordinary  relationjs  be- 
tween  the  Moors,  the  Mu9árabes,  and  the  Christians ;  that  the  reign 
of  Saint  Ferdinand,  at  least  as  late  as  the  capture  of  Seville  in 
1247,  was  a  period,  if  not  of  quiet,  yet  of  prosperity  and  almost  of 
splendor ;  and  that  the  Latín,  both  as  a  wrítten  and  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, had  become  so  much  degraded,  that  it  could  offer  less  resist- 
ance  to  change  in  Spain  than  in  the  other  countries  where  a  similar 
revolution  was  in  progress."  We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
to  fínd,  not  only  specimens,  but  even  considerable  monuments,  of 
Spanish  literature  soon  after  the  first  recognized  appearance  of  the 
language  itself.  The  narrative  poem  of  the  Cid,  for  instance,  can- 
not  be  dated  later  than  the  year  1200 ;  and  Berceo,  who  flouríshed 


of  vene  and  prose  that  have,  from  time  to 
time,  beco  so  «rrittcn  that  they  can  be  read 
throaghoat  either  as  Latin  or  as  Spanish. 
The  first  instance  of  this  sort  that  I  Icnow 
of  is  by  Juan  Martines  Silicco,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  preceptor  to  Philip  II.,  who, 
when  he  was  in  Italy,  wrote  a  short  prose 
dissertation  that  could  be  read  in  both  lau- 
gnages,  in  order  to  prove  to  some  of  his 
leamed  friends  in  that  ooontry  that  the 
Castilian  of  Spain  was  nearer  to  the  Latin 
than  theirltalian; — a>eu-d'e«prtY,  which 
he  printed  in  his  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in 
1514.  (Antonio,  Bib.  Not.,  Tom.  II.  p. 
737.)  Other  examples  occar  afterwards. 
One  may  be  found  in  a  Spanish  Grammar, 
published  at  LouTain  In  1555,  and  entitled 
"  Útil  y  Breve  Institution  para  aprender  la 
Lengua  Hespañola ;  **  a  curious  book, 
which  treats  the  Castilian  as  only  one  of 
BCTeral  languages  then  spoken  in  the 
Spanish  Península,  and  says  of  it,  "  no  es 
otra  cosa  que  Latin  corrupto,"  —  adding 
that  many  letters  had  been  written  in 
Spanish  words  that  were  yet  Latin  letters, 
one  of  which  the  author  then  proceeds  to 
gire  in  proof.  Other  examples  occur  in  a 
Pialogue  by  Fern.  Pérez  de  Oliva,  who  was 
a  scholar  of  Silíceo;  —  in  an  Epistle  of 
Ambrosio  Morales,  the  historian,  printed 
in  1585,  with  the  works  of  Oliva;  — in  a 
Sonnet  published  by  Rengifo,  in  his  '*  Arte 
PoéUca,"  in  1592*,— and,  flnally,  in  an 
ezcessively  rare  volume  of  terza  rima,  by 


Diego  de  Aguiar,  printed  in  1621,  and  en- 
titled "  Tercetos  en  Latin  congruo  y  puro 
Castellano,"  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a 
favorable  specimen :  — 

Scribo  historiu,  gravet,  generosos 

Spiritus,  dirinoi  Heroet  purot, 

Bfagnanimos,  insignes,  bellicosos  i 
Canto  de  Marte,  defensores  duros 

Animosos  Leones,  excellentes, 

De  nrl  Indnstrii,  invictos,  grandes  muros, 
Vos  animas  iUnstres,  prsseminentes 

Invoco,  etc. 
Much  cannot  be  said  for  the  pnrity  of 
either  the  Castilian  or  the  Latin  in  verses 
like  these  j  but  they  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
near  relationship  of  the  two.  For  the 
proportions  of  all  tho  languages  that  enter 
into  the  Spanish,  see  Sarmiento,  Memo- 
rias, 1775,  p.  107 }  —  Larramendi,  Anti- 
güedad y  Universalidad  del  Bascuence, 
1728,  c.  xvi.,  apud  Targas  y  Ponce,  Diser- 
tación, 1793,  pp.  10  -  26  ;  —  Bosseeuw  de 
St.  Hilaire,  Etudes  sur  TOriglne  de  la 
Langue  et  Romances  Espagnoles,  Thése, 
1838,  p.  11;  — W.  von  Humboldt,  PrU- 
füng,  already  cited  ;  —  Marina,  Ensayo, 
in  Mem.  de  la  Acad.  de  Hist.,  Tom.  IV., 
1805  *,  —  and  an  article  in  the  Brltish  and 
Forelgn  Review,  No.  XV.,  1839. 

<S3  All  the  documente  oontaining  the 
privileges  granted  by  St  Ferdinand  to 
Seville,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  are  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  (ime,  the  Romance. 
Ortiz  y  Zuñiga,  Anales  de  Sevilla,  fol., 
1677,  p.  89. 
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ÍTom  1220  to  1240,  thoagh  lie  almost  apolo^es  for  not  wiiting  in 
Latín,**  and  thas  shows  how  certainly  he  lived  in  the  debatable 
períod  between  the  two  languagcs,  has  left  us  a  large  mass  of  gen- 
uine  Spanish,  or  Castílian,  verse.  Bat  it  is  a  little  later  stíll,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  finom  1252  to  1282,  that  we  are  to 
consider  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish,  as  a  wrítten,  a  setüed, 
and  a  polite  language,  to  have  been  recognized  and  completed.  By 
his  order,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  it  from  the  Yulgate;  he 
required  all  contracts  and  l^al  instruments  to  be  wiitten  in  it,  and 
all  law  proeeedings  to  be  held  in  it ;  and,  fínally,  by  his  own  re- 
markable  code,  "  Las  Siete  Partidas,"  he  at  once  laid  the  founda- 
tíons  for  the  extensión  and  establishment  of  its  authoríty  as  far  as 
the  Spanish  race  and  power  should  prevail.**  From  this  períod, 
therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Spanish  language,  in  the  body  of  Spanish  literature. 


64  Quiero  fisr  xmmprota  en  Román  paladino^ 
En  qual  suele  el  pueblo  fiabUr  •  ra  Tecino, 
Car  non  «o  tan  letrado  por  ffer  otro  ¡atmo,  etc. 
Vida  de  8.' Domingo  de  Silo*,  8t  2. 

Román  paladino  (like  romanx  paladino 
in  the  "  Loor  de  Berceo,"  St  34,  Sanche», 
Tom.  n.  p.  471)  meaos  the  **  pialo  Bo- 
maoce  language,"  paladino  being  derived, 
as  I  think,  with  Saoches,  from  palam, 
though  Sarmiento  (in  his  manuscript  on 
"  Amadis  de  Gaula,"  referred  to,  ante^  Yol. 
I.  p.  199,  note)  says,  when  noticing  this 
line :  **  Paladino  es  de  palatino  y  este  es  de 
palacio."  The  otro  latino  is,  of  course, 
the  eider  Latin,  however  corrupted.  Cer- 
vantes uses  the  word  ladino  to  mean  Span- 
ish, (Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  41,  and  the 
note  of  Clemencin,)  and  Dante  (Par.,  m. 
63)  ases  it  once  to  mean  plain^  ea»y  j  both 
curíuus  instances  of  an  indirect  meaning, 
forced,  as  it  were,  upon  a  word.  Prosa 
means,  I  suppose,  story.  Biagioli  (Ad 
Purgatorio,  XXVI.  118)  says:  '' Prota 
neU'  Italiano  e  nel  Provensale  del  secólo 


züi.  significa  precisamente  istoria  o  nar- 
raxione  in  verñJ"  It  may  be  doubted 
wheUier  he  is  right  in  applying  this  re- 
marle to  the  passage  in  Dante,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  applicable  to  the  passage  before  us 
in  Berceo,  the  meaning  of  whioh  both 
Boutenrek  and  his  Spanish  translators 
have  mistaken.  (Boutenrek,  Trad.  Corti- 
na, etc.,  8vo,  Madrid,  1829,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
60  and  119.)  Ferdinand  Wolf  (in  his  very 
leamed  work,  **  Ueber  die  Lais,  Seqoensen 
und  Leiche,"  Heidelberg,  1841,  8to,  pp. 
92  and  804)  thinks  the  use  of  the  word 
proaa^  here  and  elsewhere  in  early  Spanish 
poetry,  had  some  reference  to  the  well- 
known  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  offices 
of  the  Church.  (Du  Cange,  Glossaríum, 
adverb.)  But  I  think  the  early  Spanish 
rhymers  took  it  firom  the  Proven9«a,  and 
not  firom  the  ecclesiastlcal  Latin. 

fi&  Mondejar,  Memorias  del  Rey  D.  Alon- 
so el  Sabio,  fol.,  Madrid,  1777,  pp.  460- 
462.  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XIV.  a  7,  and 
Castro,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  411,  etc. 
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ON   THE   ROMANCEROS. 
(See  VoL  I.  p.  113.) 

As  the  poetiy  contained  in  the  oíd  Spanish  Ballad-Books  was 
rarely  the  work  of  known  authors,  but  was  cliiefly  gathered  at  dif- 
ferent  times  and  by  different  persons  ñx>m  the  traditíons  of  the 
people,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  its  history  if  we  do  not,  in  some 
degree,  understand  the  history  of  the  Ballad-Books  in  which  it  is 
contained,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  collected.  Sketches 
of  such  a  history  have  been  prepared,  with  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Jahrbücher  der  Literatur," 
(Band  CXIV.,  Wien,  1846,  pp.  1  -  72,)  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
"  Primavera  y  Flor  de  Romances,"  published  by  himself  and  Conrad 
Hofíman  at  Berlin  in  1856.  As,  however,  I  possess  or  have  seen 
several  early  ballad-books  which  he  does  not  notice,  I  will,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  give  my  views  of  this  obscure  branch  of  bibliography,  con- 
fíning  myself,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  to  what  regards  the 
history  of  Spanish  poetry. 

A  considerable  nmnber  of  ballads  prínted  on  one  or  more  leaves 
in  black  letter  for  popular  use  are  known  still  to  exist.  Such  are 
"  El  Conde  Alarcos,"  and  "  El  Moro  Calaynos,"  —  one  collection 
of  twelve  sepárate  pieces,  and  another  of  fifty-nine,  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Heber ;  —  others,  noticed  by  Brunet,  under  the  head  of 
Romances  séparées^  in  his  article  "  Romanceros,"  —  and  above  eighty 
bound  up  together,  in  the  Library  at  Prague,  and  fiílly  described  by 
Wolf,  in  his  "  Sammlung  Spanischer  Romanzen,  u.  s.  w.  zu  Prag," 
Wien,  1850,  4to,  pp.  191.  Duran,  therefore,  in  his  "Romancero 
General,"  1849-1851,  is  able,  without  resorting  to  the  Prague 
collection,  to  enumérate  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  these  pliegos 
sueltos.  Yery  few  of  them,  however,  have  dates ;  it  is  extremely 
uncertain  when  most  of  them  were  printed ;  and  it  seems  tp  me, 
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from  those  I  have  examined,  that,  with  rare  exceptíons,  they  were 
rather  taken  from  coUections  of  ballads  now  known  to  exist  or  to 
have  existed,  than  that  they  helped  to  make  up  those  coUections. 
Five,  I  think,  have  dates  before  1650 ;  but  I  possesS  MS.  copies 
of  two  of  them,  and  do  not  think  they  should  be  reckoned  as 
ballads,  though  they  have  been. 

I.  When  the  first  collection  of  ballads  was  published  is  uncertain. 
Wolf  ("  Advertencia  "  to  his  **  Primavera,"  pp.  Iviii.  -  Ixvüi.)  thinks  it 
was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  a  well-known  publisher  there,  Martin 
Nució,  and  that  it  is  the  one  without  date,  entitled  "  Cancionero  de 
Romances,  ec.  en  Enveres,"  (sic,)  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the 
Bibliothéque  de  TArsenal  at  París,  and  in  the  Wolfenbüttel  Library 
in  Grermany.  But  it  is  so  improbable  that  a  Spanish  book,  and 
especially  one  of  this  sort,  a  part  of  whose  contents  its  editor,  in  his 
Pi-eface,  claims  to  have  been  taken  down  **  from  the  memories  of 
some  persons  who  dictated  them  to  him,"  should  have  been  coUected 
and  published  in  the  Low  Countríes  before  any  similar  work  had 
appeared  in  Spain,  that,  at  first,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  and  Dr. 
Wolf,  as  well  as  myself,  expressed  publicly  our  belief,  that  Nució 
had  taken  his  collection  mainly  from  a  Ballad-Book  published  in 
the  year  1550,  with  almost  the  same  Preface,  and,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  same  ballads,  at  Saragossa,  by  Stevan  G.  de  Nagera,  — 
a  Ballad-Book  which  I  shall  presently  notice.  But  the  careful  and 
conscientious  researches  of  Dr.  Wolf,  as  set  forth  in  the  Preface  to 
his  "  Primavera,"  leave  very  little  or  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  or  in  that 
of  Don  Pascual,  that  the  publication  at  Saragossa  by  Nagera  was 
made  later  than  the  one  at  Antwerp  by  Nució.  This  last,  as  Dr. 
Wolf  thinks,  was  published  about  1546,  as  a  perfectly  new  and 
original  woi^k,  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I  shall  not, 
however,  be  surprised,  if  it  shall  hereafter  turn  out  that  it  is  a 
reprint,  or  substantially  a  reprint,  of  some  yet  unknown  but  earlier 
Ballad-Book  published  in  Spain,  —  so  unlikely  is  it  that  any  number 
of  ballads  worth  noticing  could  be  collected  from  tradition  and  mem- 
ory  at  Antwerp,  where  there  were  few  Spaniards  except  soldiers. 

II.  Nució  reprinted  this  "  Cancionero  de  Romances  "  at  Antwerp, 
—  "  en  Envers"  (sic),  —  in  1550,  and  I  have  examined  a  copy  of  it 
at  the  Bibliothéque  de  TArsenal  at  París.  It  has  almost  exactly  the 
same  Preface  with  the  one  last  mentioned,  but  differs  from  it  by 
omitting  seven  of  its  ballads,  and  inserting  thirty-seven  others.  The 
errors  noted  in  the  one  without  date,  at  ff.  272.  b,  etc.,  are  corrected 
in  this  one  dated  1550,  and  prove  it  decisively  to  be  the  subsequent 
edition  of  the  two ;  —  a  fact  equally  to  be  inferred  from  the  additions 
it  contains.  This  edition  of  1550,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
issued  with  difierent  title-pages,  for  Dr.  Wolf  showed  me  one  in  the 
Vienna  Library  dated  1554.    But  most  of  the  copies  now  known  to 
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exist  bear  the  date  of  1555,  under  which  this  ¡mportant  Romancero 
is  best  known  and  commonly  cited.  It  is  absolutely  the  same  work 
with  the  copy  at  the  Arsenal,  dated  1550,  bailad  for  bailad  and 
page  for  page.  It  was  a  very  popular  coUection,  and  there  are 
editions  of  it  at  Antwerp,  1568  and  1573  ;  Lisbon,  1581 ;  Barcelona, 
1587  and  1626  ;  and  probably  others. 

III.  But  in  the  same  year,  1550,  a  little-known  printer  at  Sara- 
gossa,  Estevan  G.  de  Nagera,  published  a  coUection  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  ballads,  all  but  twenty-two  of  which  are  in  Nucio's.  Na- 
gera called  his  coUection  "  Primera  Parte  de  la  Silva  de  Varios  Ro- 
mances/' and  it  makes  ff.  222,  18mo.  I  have  examined  a  copy  of  it, 
which  belonged,  in  1838,  to  the  valuable  coUection  of  M.  Henri 
Temaux-Compans,  at  París,  and  there  is,  I  understand,  another  copy 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  The  Preface  is  abrídged  from  the 
Preface  of  Nució,  and  omits  the  signifícant  phrase,  **  por  ser  la  primera 
vez,"  —  which  seems  to  imply  that  Nucio's  coUection  had  been  earUer 
prínte^  In  the  prefatory  address  to  this  First  Part,  the  Impresor 
says :  "  I  have  teien  the  trouble  to  bring  together  áU  the  baUads 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge ; "  —  adding  afterwards :  "  It  may  be 
that  some,  though  very  few^  of  the  oíd  ballads  are  wanting,  which  I 
have  not  inserted,  either  because  they  had  not  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, or  because  I  did  not  find  them  so  complete  and  perfect  as  I 
wished.  Ñor  do  I  deny  that  in  those  here  printed  there  may  be  an 
occasional  error ;  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  copies  from  which  I 
took  them,  which  were  very  corrupt,  and  to  the  weakness  of  memory 
of  some  persons  who  dictated  them  to  me  and  who  could  not  recol- 
lect  them  perfectly.  Likewise  I  desired  that  they  should  stand  in 
some  order,  and  so  I  placed  first  those  of  devotion  and  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  next  those  that  relate  to  Castilian  Stories,  and 
lastly  those  that  relate  to  love."  After  these  ballads,  which  fiU  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  leaves,  we  have  twenty-five  leaves  of  cancio- 
nes^ villancicos,  and  chistes,  or  jests,  among  which,  at  f.  199,  is  the 
well-known  gay  dialogue  between  CastiUejo  and  his  pen.  At  the 
end  of  this  First  Part,  f.  121,  we  have  the  foUowing  address  to  the 
Reader,  in  which  the  "Impresor"  has  clearly  changed  his  mind 
about  having  already  coUected  aU  except  a  "  very  feto  of  the  oíd 
ballads  "  known  to  exist ;  for  now  he  says :  "  Some  of  my  ñiends, 
when  they  knew  I  was  prínting  this  Cancionero,  brought  me  many 
ballads  which  they  possessed,  that  I  might  insert  them ;  but  as  we 
were  coming  to  the  end  of  the  príntíng,  I  chose  not  to  put  them  in, 
since  they  would  interrupt  the  order  that  had  been  begun,  but  to 
make  another  volume,  which  shaU  be  the  Second  Part  of  this  Silva 
de  Varios  Romances,  which  is  now  in  the  press.    Vale." 

This  "  Segunda  Parte"  was  published  in  the  same  year,  1660, 
and  consists  of  208  leaves  of  baUads,  nine  leaves  of  chistes,  and  two 
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of  contents,  at  the  end  of  which  the  "  Impresor  **  says :  "  I  did  not 
wish  to  put  into  this  Part  any  more  of  these  short  jests,  because,  if 
God  picases,  they  will  be  put  into  the  Third  Part,  with  other  things 
agreeable  to  the  curious  reader.  Vale."  I  know  of  nacopy  of  this 
Third  Part,  but  I  suppose  it  was  printed,  because  in  the  "  Silva  de 
Varios  Romanees,"  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  editions  be- 
tween  1578  and  1673,  and  of  which  I  possess  that  of  1602,  the  title- 
page  declares  that  it  contains  *'los  mejores  romances  de  los  tres 
libros  de  la  Silva."  Of  the  first  two  Parts  there  seem,  according  to 
Wolf,  (Preface,  p.  Ivii.,)  to  have  been  editions  at  Barcelona  in  1550, 
1557,  1582,  and  1617  ;  but,  like  the  fírst  edition  at  Saragossa,  they 
seem  almost  entirely  to  have  disappeared.  It  should  further  be  ob- 
served,  that  the  Segunda  Parte  of  Saragossa,  1550,  contains  sixty-six 
ballads,  but  that  only  twenty  of  them  are  found  in  Nucio*s  Antwerp 
Bomancero  without  date. 

There  are  difficulties,  however,  about  the  relations  between  the 
Antwerp  Romancero  published  by  Nució  without  date,  ajd  the 
Saragossa  Romancero  published  by  Nagera  in  1550,  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  over  or  to  reconcile.  Both  contain,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  same  preface  in  the  same  words,  so  that  one  must  have 
seen  and  used  the  other ;  —  and  yet  each  claims  to  have  gathered 
its  ballads,  in  part  at  least,  írom  the  memories  of  the  people,  so 
that  each  clsúms  to  be  a  fresh  and  original  work.  Nució  says  that 
his  coUection  appeared  for  the  first  time,  ("  por  ser  la  primera  vez,") 
and  Najera  says,  iñ  his  First  Part,  that  he  had  printed  **all  the 
ballads  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,"  and  that  he  believed  "  few 
of  the  oíd  ballads  were  wanting,"  which  was  certainly  not  the  truth 
if  he  used  Nucio's,  for  Nucio's  contains  above  sixty  ballads  not  in 
Nagera's,  and  some  of  them  among  the  oldest  and  best  Happily  it 
is  not  necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  honor  between  two  printers 
who  have  been  dead  three  centuries.  It  is  enough  that  both  their 
curious  and  precious  collections  were  certainly  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteentK  century,  and  that  therefore  all  the  ballads  they 
contain  are  among  the  oldest,  as  they  are  among  the  best,  that 
remain  to  us. 

Subsequent  to  these  two  Ballad-Books,  we  have  several  collec- 
tions already  noticed  in  the  text,  —  such  as  those  of  Fuentes,  1550 ; 
Sepulveda,  1551  ;  Sayago,  1555 ;  Timoneda,  1573 ;  Linares,  1573 ; 
Padilla,  1583;  Maldonado,  1586;  and  Cueva,  1587,  —  consisting 
chiefly  or  entirely  of  ballads  written  by  their  respective  authors ; 
besides  which,  all  the  leading  poets  of  the  time,  like  Cervantes  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  them,  as  we  have  seen,  without  stint  and 
without  measure.  The  number,  therefore,  of  these  popular  and 
national  poems  was  very  great  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Second,  or  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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IV.  At  last  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather  another  Bomancero 
from  all  the  sources  that  were  accessible,  whether  of  memory, 
tradition,  or  books;  —  the  trae  principie  on  which  the  popular 
Spanish  Bomancero  has  ever  since  been  compiled.  This  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  fírst  made  at  Valencia,  and  probably  in  1588  or 
earlier ;  because  in  that  year  an  <*  Aprobación  "  was  issued  for  the 
Second  as  well  as  the  First  Part  of  the  "  Flor  de  Varios  7  Nuevos 
Bomances  por  Andrés  de  Villalta ; "  —  so  that  the  First  Part  was 
probably  published  before  that  time.  We  have,  however,  no  other 
intimation  of  its  existence  until  the  year  1591,  when  both  parts 
appeared  at  Valencia,  with  a  Third,  edited  by  Felipe  Mey,  12mo, 
ff.  222.^  But  Pedro  de  Moncayo  had  already,  in  1589,  published  at 
Huesca  (12mo,  ff.  134)  a  "  Flor  de  Bomances,"  which,  with  a  second 
and  third  part  added,  appeared  at  Alcalá  in  1595  [  and,  besides  this, 
we  have  in  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  II.  285)  a  somewhat  loóse  citation 
of  Sebastian  Velez  de  Guevara,  as  the  collector  of  a  **  Bomancero 
Primera,  Segunda,  y  Tercera  Parte,"  1594,  in  8vo.  Of  all  these 
Ballad-Books,  I  have  never  seen  one,  ñor  is  there  an  account  which 
I  deem  satisfactory  of  any  one,  except  that  of  1591,  in  three  parts. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  we  are  on  uncertain  ground,  but  we  know  that 
these  three  parts,  with  inconsiderable  changes,  constitute  the  first 
three  parts  of  the  well-known  "  Bomancero  General." 

But  hereafler  our  ground  is  more  assured. 

I  possess  in  one  volume,  long  18mo,  ff.  191,  printed  at  Burgos  in 
1594,  "  Quarta  y  Quinta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Bomances,  recopilados 
por  Sebastian  Velez  de  Guevara,  Bacionero  de  la  Colegial  de  San- 
tander." In  his  address  Al  Lector,  he  says  that  the  ballads  he  prints 
came  to  him  much  injured  from  the  hands  they  had  passed  through 
since  they  had  left  those  of  their  authors,  —  "  here  a  line  missing, 
there  a  couplet,  and  further  on  the  sense,"  —  so  that  consequently, 
''  though  poetry  is  not  his  profession,  he  has  mended  many  of  the 
feet  of  many  of  them,  and  made  others  over  anew ; "  and  that  he 
had  left  many  out  because  they  were  past  cure.  "  For  all  this,"  he 
says,  "  the  ballad-singers  are  not  a  little  in  fault,  since,  as  is  well 
said  in  the  Preface  to  another  current  Ballad-Book,  (el  Prologo  de 
otro  Romancero  que  anda,)  they  act  as  if  the  ballads  were  made 
whoUy  for  their  bdfcefit,  and  as  if  the  poetry  were  only  stuck  in  for 
the  music ; "  and,  fínally,  the  musicians  say,  ^^  the  poets  are  long  and 
tedious,  and  they  leave  out  many  couplets,  but  this  they  do  really 
because  they  cannot  understand  them,  though  they  are  probably,  for 

1  Felipe  Mey  printed  a  Yolame  of  his  noticcd  by  Pellicer  (Bib.  de  Traductores, 

own  poema  at  Tarragona,  in  1586,  from  Tom.  II.  p.  76).    A  Life  of  him  may  be 

which  Faber,  in  his  "  Floresta,'^  Tom.  II.,  foond  in  Ximeno,  (Tom.  I.  p.  209,)  flnished 

has  taken  three  sonnets  of  some  merit,  by  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  213. 
and  as  a  traoslator  of  Ovid  he  is  fiívorably 
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this  reason,  the  best  of  the  wbole,**  etc.,  etc. ;  —  all  very  curious,  and 
folly  confírming  what  we  know  in  other  ways  about  the  oíd  ballads, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  sung  in  the  streets.  The  "  Apro- 
vacion,"  which  is  by  the  well-known  Pedro  de  Padilla,  is  dated  13 
Aug.,  1592,  and  the  royal  Licencia  is  of  the  14th  of  Sept.,  the  same 
year ;  but  the  official  attestation  of  Gronzalo  de  la  Vega  is  of  the  llth 
of  August,  1594,  and  sets  forth  that  the  Tolume  had  been  prínted 
before  (otras  veces)^  referring,  I  suppose,  to  the  one  at  Lisbon,  in 
1593.  At  any  rate,  subsequently,  we  find  it,  with  triflÍDg  changes, 
made  the  Fourth  and  Fiflh  Parts  of  the  '*  Bomancero  General." 

I  possess,  also,  the  Sixth  Part,  Toledo,  1594,  long  18mo,  fi*.  190, 
entitled  *^  Sexta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Romances  Nuevos  Recopilados  de 
muchos  Autores,  por  Pedro  Flores,  Librero."  My  copy  is  of  the  first 
edition,  for  its  "Tassa"  is  of  July  9,  1594,  and  its  "Licencia"  is 
of  August  2  following ;  but  this  Licencia  speaks  of  the  "  Quarta  y 
Quinta  Partes  "  as  a  volume  coUected  (recopilado)  by  the  same  Pedro 
Flores,  and  so  refers,  I  presume,  to  the  edition  of  1593,  just  noticed, 
and  which  Gayangos  and  Wolf  mention  as  published  by  Flores  at 
Lisbon.  It  is  —  I  mean  this  Sexta  Parte  —  an  important  publica- 
tion  among  the  earlier  Ballad-Books.  The  Prol(^o  is  in  prose  and 
commonplace ;  but  there  foUows  a  cnrions  bailad,  of  about  a  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  lines,  by  Flores  himself,  in  which  he  is  summoned 
by  the  street  ballad-singers  before  Júpiter  and  other  gods,  and 
accused  of  having  interfered  with  their  vocation  by  collecting  and 
printing  their  ballads.    It  begins :  — 

En  el  audiencia  real 
Del  Tribunal  del  Pamasso 
Júpiter  con  otros  Jueces 
Esta  decretando  un  caso 
De  una  grande  acusación. 
Que  los  músicos  han  dado 
Contra  un  gallardo  Español 
Que  es  Pedro  Flores  llamado. 
Del  qual  dizen  que  reciben 
Vituperio  y  menoscabo. 
Porque  de  diversas  flores 
Un  ramillete  ha  juntado 
Las  quales-  con  grande  afán 
De  estrafías  partes  buscaron 
Para  dar  gusto  con  ellas 
Al  natural  y  al  estraño. 

The  defendant  is  ordered  to  answer  in  three  days,  but  he  prefers  to 
answer  on  the  spot.    He  says,  therefore,  at  once :  — 


Verdad  es  que  yo  forme 
Un  Ramillete  Uamado 
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De  Flores,  porque  soy  digno 
De  ser  por  vos  laareado. 
Yo  junte  eu  el  las  hazañas 
Que  en  los  siglos  ya  passados 
Hízíeron  en  nuestra  España 
El  Cid,  Ordoño  y  Bernardo. 
Pinte  destruyda  España 
Y  luego  puse  el  reparo 
De  muchos  grandes  varones 
Sin  los  arriba  nombrados. 
Puse  al  Conde  Alfonso  Enriquez, 
Primer  rey  de  Lusitanos, 
También  a  Fernán  González, 
Rasura,  y  Arias  Gonzalo. 
Puse  los  hechos  famosos 
De  los  Moros  Africanos, 
Que,  por  años  setecientos, 
Tuvieron  nombre  de  Hispanos 
Hasta  que  ganó  a  Granada 
£1  ínclito  Don  Femando, 

Y  Don  Felipe  Segundo 

Que  oy  govema  el  pueblo  Hispano- 
Puse  sus  motes  y  insignias, 
Sus  colores  y  tocados. 
Sus  zambras,  cañas,  y  fiestas, 

Y  de  Moras  los  recaudos, 
Las  amorosas  razones, 
Los  zelos,  ansias  y  enfados, 
Los  favores,  las  cautelas 
De  los  Moros  enamorados. 
Juiite,  en  nombre  de  Biselo, 
De  Lisardo  y  de  Belardo, 
Mil  vocablos  pastoriles 

Bien  compuestos  y  ordenados  ; 
Una  amorosa  porfía 
De  zagal  enamorado. 
Un  Duque  y  un  Conde  puesto 
En  abito  disfíra^ado, 
Ora  que  se  finge  ^ayde, 
Ora  el  grand  pastor  Albano 
Que  en  las  riberas  del  Tormés 
Apacienta  su  ganado. 
Letrillas,  Motes,  Canciones 

Y  algunos  versos  glosados, 
Que  al  postrer  acento  dizen 
El  contento  bien  o  daño. 
Procure  con  mi  sudor 

Y  con  inmenso  trabajo 
Juntar  diversos  Romances 
Que  andavan  discarriados. 

Y  hize  que  de  un  discurso 
Se  viesse  principio  y  cabo, 
Lo  que  el  músico  no  haze, 

TOL.   III.  18 
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Paes  medio  desbarado 
Dexa  un  romance  perdido 
Diciendo  que  le  da  enfado  : 
Los  quales  conforme  a  ley 
Merecen  ser  desterrados 
A  las  Islas  de  Gorñi 
A  cantar  versos  Mosaycos 
Y  de  tan  alto  auditorio 
Uvieran  de  ser  echados 
Por  quebrantadores  de  honras 
De  aquellos  siglos  dorados. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Apollo,  supported  by  Mars  and  Venus, 
Amalthea  prepares  a  garland  of  honor  for  the  poet,  and  the  bailad- 
singers  are  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  suit,  and  ordered  never  to  begin 
a  bailad  whieh  they  do  not  finish.* 

The  statements  in  this  Preface  to  Part  VI.,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
previous  one  of  Parts  IV.  and  V.,  are  curious,  as  showing  how  eamest 
was  the  contest  between  the  Ciegos  or  street  ballad-singers  and  the 
collectors  of  the  ballads  who  printed  them.  The  boast  of  Flores, 
that  he  gives  each  bailad  complete^  and  not  as  the  ballad-singers 
give  it,  who  drawl  out  one  half,  and  then  say  they  are  tired  of  it,  is 
a  part  of  this  quarrel.  Indced,  the  whole  account  is  significant,  as 
showing  the  footing  on  whieh  ballads  stood  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  and  the  way  they  were  coUected  and  published. 
Many,  in  this  Sixth  Part,  —  whieh  is  excellent  and  contains  a  hun- 
dred  and  fifty-eight,  —  were  evidently  floating  about  (descaiTÍados), 
and  were  coUected  by  Flores  from  the  memories  of  the  people; 
—  perhaps  from  the  street-singers,  who  complained  that  he  inter- 
fered  with  their  business.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  and  perhaps  other  authors,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  anonymous,  and  went  aílerwards  to  constitute  the  Sixth  Part  of 
the  "  Romancero  General." 

I  possess,  also,  in  one  volume,  long  18mo,  and  with  a  single  title- 
page,  dated  Alcalá,  1597,  the  Serenth  and  Eighth  Parts,  but  each 
is  paged  separately  and  has  its  sepárate  licenses  and  indexes.  The 
volume  is  entitled  "  Séptima  y  Octava  Parte  de  Flor  de  Varios  Ro- 
mances recopilados  de  muchos  Autores ; "  but  while  in  the  "  Licencia  " 
of  Parte  VIL  permission  is  given,  4  May,  1696,  toprint  the  volume 


s  The  allusion  to  Antonio,  Duke  of  Alva,  I  notice,  also,  a  resemblance  between  the 

thcn  alive,  and  to  the  Arcadia  of  Lope  de  protte  address  Al  Lector  of  Parts  lY.  and 

Yoga,  trhere  the  Duke  figures,  leads  me  to  Y.,  and  this  poetical  Preface  to  Part  YI., 

the  cenjecture,  that  this  spirited  poetical  whieh  indicates  that  both  are  by  one  hand  ; 

trial  may  have  been  writtcn  by  Lope,  and  — remembering,  also,  that  Parts  I  Y.  aod 

my  eonjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  Y.  were  published  by  Flores  himself,   at 

that  several  of  Lope*s  ballads  are  found  in  Lisbon,  the  year  before,  1693. 
this  volume,  to  whieh  the  Trial  is  a  Preface. 
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containing  hoth  Parts,  "  que  otras  veces  ha  sido  impresa,"  (referring, 
I  believe,  to  those  of  Madrid,  1695,  and  Toledo,  1596,)  the  "  Licencia" 
for  Parte  VIII.,  dated  30  Sept.,  1696,  is  for  that  part  alone.  They 
match  well  together.  Parte  VII.  making  one  hundred  and  sixtj- 
eight  leaves,  and  Parte  VIII.  making  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
Both  go  into  the  Romancero  General,  as  Parts  VIL  and  VIII. 

The  Ninth  and  last  Part,  which  I  also  possess,  Madrid,  1597,  long 
18mo,  ff.  144,  has  its  "  Aprovacion,"  which  is  by  the  well-known  Juan 
Rufo,  dated  4  Sept.,  1597,  and  its  "  Tassa,"  22  March,  1596.  But  the 
Aprovacion  says  it  is  '^intitulado  Flores  del  Parnaso,  repartido  en  dos 
Partes,"  and  the  Tassa  calis  it  "  Otava  (sic)  y  Novena  Parte  de 
Flores  del  Parnaso,"  while  its  own  title  is  "  Flor  de  varios  Romances 
diferentes  de  todos  impressos.  Novena  Parte;"  although  many  of 
them  had  been  printed  before,  as  we  know.  It  corresponds  as  far 
as  to  f.  135  with  the  Ninth  Part  of  the  Romancero  General,  but 
differs  aflerwards  to  the  end  on  f.  144.  b. 

V.  From  these  nine  Parts  was  constructed,  with  slight  changes 
and  additions,  the  famous*' Romancero  General,"  whose  first  edi- 
tion  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1600,  4to,  the  Tassa  being  dated  16 
Dec,  1599.  It  was  printed  by  Luis  Sánchez,  and  makes  ff.  368.  It 
is  excessively  rare,  but  I  £>und  one  copy  of  it  in  the  National  or 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  and  another  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale 
at  Bologna.  The  next  edition,  which  I  possess,  and  which  is 
marked  by  very  slight  additions  and  changes,  was  printed  by  Juan 
Godinez  de  Millis,  Medina  del  Campo,  1602,  4to,  ff.  362.  The 
third,  printed  at  Madrid  by  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  1604,  4to,  ff.  499, 
contains  a  reprint  of  the  nine  Parts  with  four  others  added,  making 
thirteen  in  all.  And  the  last,  which  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  preced- 
ing,  is,  however,  announced  as  '*  añadidido  y  emendado  por  Pedro 
Flores,"  whom  we  have  seen  as  the  editor  of  Parts  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 
but  who  can  hardly  have  been  the  editor  or  collector  of  the  whole 
thirteen.  This  fourth  and  last  edition  appeared  at  Madrid,  printed 
page  for  page  from  that  of  1604,  by  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  1614,  4to. 
But  Miguel  de  Madrigal  had  previously  published  (Valladolid,  1605, 
4to,  ff.  220)  "  La  Segunda  Parte  del  Romancero  General ; "  of 
which,  however,  the  last  hundred  leaves  contain  canciones  and  other 
poems  in  the  Italian  manner. 

The  publication  of  so  many  coUections  of  ballads  in  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
leaves  no  doubt  that  ballads  had  become  known  in  all  classes  of 
society  in  Spain,  and  were  finding  favor  in  the  highest.  But  the 
"  Romanceros  Generales  "  were  too  large  for  popular  use.  Smaller 
Ballad-Books,  therefore,  were  printed,  such  as  Castaña's  "  Nuevos 
Romances,"  1604; — the  "  Jardin  de  Amadores,"  by  Juan  de  la  Puente, 
1611; — the  "  Primavera"  of  Pedro  Arias  Pérez,  made  with  much  judg- 
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ment  and  prínted  in  1621,  but  of  which  eight  or  ten  editions  are 
known,  besides  an  addition  or  Parte  II.  by  Francisco  de  Segura,  of 
which  I  know  only  my  own  copy,  dated  1659  ;  —  the  "  Maravillas  del 
Parnaso  "  of  Jorge  Pinto  de  Morales,  1640 ;  —  the  "  Romances  Varios** 
published  by  Pablo  de  Val,  1655,  generally  light  and  satirical  and 
many  of  them  firom  Quevedo ;  —  the  **  Bomances  Varios**  of  Antonio 
Diez,  1663,  selected  partly  írom  the  last,  but  with  considerable  addi- 
tions ;  —  and  a  few  others  of  less  consequence  which  may  be  found 
noted  by  the  diligence  of  Duran,  Depping,  and  Wolf,  and  which 
were,  no  doubt,  published  to  meet  the  broad  demands  of  the  less 
cultivated  portions  of  the  Spanish  people,  just  as  they  have  contin- 
ued  to  be  published,  sometimes  in  small,  coarse  volumes,  but  oftener 
in  broadsides,  down  to  our  own  times.  For  similar  reasons,  although, 
perhaps,  more  to  gratify  the  military  taste  and  afibrd  amusement  to 
the  armies  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Indies,  selectíons  were  made 
írom  the  Romanceros  Generales  and  contríbutions  obtained  írom  other 
sources  to  makQ  small  and  convenient  Ballad-Books  of  a  more  stir- 
ring  nature.  Such  is  the  "  Floresta  de  Romances  de  los  Doce  Pares 
de  Francia,**  Alcalá,  1608,  and  perhaps  earlier  at  Valencia  with- 
out  a  date ;  and  such  is  the  **  Romancero  del  Cid  **  by  Juan  de  Es- 
cobar, AJc^á,  1612,  both  of  which  have  been  often  reprinted. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  love  for  the  oíd 
ballads,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  eider  national  literature,  began 
to  decay  among  the  more  favored  classes  of  society  in  Spain,  and 
with  the  coming  in  of  the  Bourbon  family  and  French  tastes  in  the 
eighteenth,  it  disappeared  almost  entirely.  So  strong  a  feeling, 
however,  and  one  that  had  struck  its  roots  so  deeply  in  the  popular 
character,  conld  not  be  extirpated.  The  ballads  were  indeed  for- 
gotten  or  neglected  by  the  courtly  and  the  elevated ;  but  that  the 
mass  of  the  nation  remained  faithíiil  to  them,  we  have  not  only  the 
plain-  testimony  of  Sarmiento,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
stantly  reprinted  for  popular  use  in  the  humblest  forms,  —  most 
frequently  in  broadsides,  At  last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  replace 
them  on  their  oíd  ground.  Don  Ramón  Fernandez  —  perhaps  a 
pseudonyme  —  printed  two  volumes  of  them  in  1796  as  a  part  of 
his  collection  of  Spanish  poetry,  and  Quintana  wrote  a  Preface  to 
them,  in  which  he  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  **  the  Romanceros 
contained  more  beautiñil  and  vigorous  expressions,  and  more  deli- 
catc  and  refined  touches,  than  all  the  rest  of  Spanish  poetry.**  The 
cultivated  portion  of  the  nation  did  not  acknowledge  this  high 
praise,  but  Quintana  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  when,  in  1807,  he  pub- 
lished again  a  part  of  the  same  Preface  prefixed  to  his  "  Tesoro,'* 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  a  small  but  dainty  bouquet  of  charm- 
ing  ballads  to  maintain  his  position.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
little  or  no  eñect  was  produced  at  home.    But  abroad  some  effect 
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was  80011  apparent  Jacob  Grimm  published  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  a 
Bmall  collection  of  the  best  oíd  ballads,  chiefly  from  the  Romancero 
of  1550-65;  and  in  1817,  C.  B.  Depping  published  at  Leipzig  a 
larger  one,  containing  above  tbree  hundred  ballads,  with  a  {Veface 
#nd  notes  in  Germán,  —  an  excellent  selection,  which  was  republished 
first  with  slight  variations  at  London,  in  1825,  by  Salva,  and  secondly 
with  more  chauges  and  large  addjtions  at  Leipzig  by  Depping  him- 
self  and  by  A.  A.  Galiano,  to  which,  in  1846,  Wolf  added  a  curióos 
but  slight  volume,  collected  from  the  "  llosas  **  of  Timoneda.  These 
were  all  publications  of  great  merit,  and  they  did  more  than  all  that 
had  bcen  done  previously  to  make  the  oíd  Spanish  ballads  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  Spain,  especially  by  calling  forth  the  admirably 
spirited  but  very  free  translations  by  Lockhart  in  1823,  and  the 
interesting  historically-arranged  French  versions  in  prose  of  nearly 
three  hundred  by  Damas  Hinard,  in  1844,  —  perhaps,  too,  those  in 
Germán  of  Emanuel  Geibel  and  Paul  Heyse,  in  1852. 

Effect,  however,  and  good  effect,  was,  before  long,  produced  at 
home  in  Spain.  Don  Agustin  Duran,  between  1828  and  1832, 
published  five  volumes  of  ballads,  which  were  reprinted  with  a  few 
unimportant  changes  by  Ochoa,  at  París,  in  1838,  and  by  Pons,  at 
Barcelona,  in  1840.  But  Duran  felt  that  his  work  was  an  imperfect 
one,  and  its  success  did  not,  therefore,  prevent  him  from  laboríng  long 
and  faithfully  to  make  it  more  complete.  The  result  was,  that,  in 
1849  and  1851  he  published  as  the  tenth  and  sixteenth  volumes  of 
K¡badeneyra*s  Biblioteca  a  "  Romancero  General  **  which  makes  all 
he  had  done  before  seem  inconsiderable.  It  compríses  above  nine- 
teen  hundred  ballads,  instead  of  the  twelve  hundred  in  his  previous 
collections,  and  their  judicious  and  tasteful  arrangement,  the  biblio- 
graphical  details  that  accompany  them,  and  the  historícal  and  other 
notes  by  which  they  are  explained,  are  indeed  excellent  All  that 
had  ever  been  done  before  for  the  elucidation  of  this  difficult  and 
interesting  department  of  Spanish  literature,  if  put  together,  would 
not  be  equal  to  what  has  been  achieved  in  this  single  work.  More 
ballads,  it  is  true,  —  many  more,  —  might  have  been  gathered  from 
the  oíd  Romanceros,  as  well  as  from  modern  sources,  and  more,  no 
doubt,  will  be  brought  together  hereafter.  But  no  more  can  be 
asked  of  one  person  than  Señor  Duran  has  here  accomplished. 

Another  work,  however,  of  the  same  class,  and  quite  as  interest- 
ino"  to  most  readers  of  Spanish  literature,  was  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1856.  I  refer  to  the  *'  Primavera  y  Flor  de  Romanees,  ó  Colec- 
ción de  los  mas  viejos  y  mas  populares  Romancea  Castellanos,  publi- 
cada con  una  Introducción  y  Notas  por  Don  Femando  José  Wolf 
y  Don  Conrado  Hoffmann."  It  is  in  two  small,  very  neatly  printed 
volumes,  and  contains  something  more  than  two  hundred  ballads. 
The  number,  compared  with  that  in  the  ampie  Romancero  of  Du- 
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ran,  is  small ;  but  they  are  selected  with  great  judgment  from  what 
is  oldest  and  best,  richest  and  most  attractive,  in  the  earliest  coUec- 
tions,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  learned  Preface,  notes,  and  various 
readings,  much  after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  classic ;  —  all  in 
good  Castilian,  and  in  excellent  taste.  In  the  skill  of  editorship^ 
it  is  materially  in  advance  of  the  work  of  Duran  or  of  Depping. 

These  two  coUections,  taken  together,  leave  little  to  be  desired, 
and  probably  not  much  of  valué  to  be  hereafter  obtained,  in  the 
poetry  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Duran's  contains  nearly  all  that 
those  who  wish  to  make  eichausting  investigations  will  seek.  Wolf 
will  satisfy  those  who  seek  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful,  and  ask 
to  have  them  presentcd  in  their  best  forms. 
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APPENDIX,    C. 


ON  FERNÁN  GÓMEZ  DE  CIBDAREAL  AND  THE 
"  CENTÓN  EPISTOLARIO." 

(Seo  Vol.  I.  p.  359.) 

I  HA  VE  treated  the  "  Centón  Epistolario  "  in  the  text  just  as  it 
has  heretofore  been  treated ;  that  is,  as  a  coUection  of  the  unstudied 
letters  of  a  simple-hearted,  vain  man,  who  for  above  forty  years 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  John  the  Second,  and  familiar  with 
what  was  done  at  his  court  Still,  the  exactness  and  genuineness  of 
the  work  have  not  been  entirely  unquestioned.  Mayans  y  Sisear 
(in  his  Orígenes,  Tom.  I.,  1787,  p.  208)  speaks  of  Antonio  de  Vera 
y  Zuñiga,  (see  ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  603,  Vol.  III.  p.*  214,)  the  well- 
known  author  and  diplomatist  of  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
sometimes  called  Vera  y  Figueroa,  and  says,  "  Feamente  adulteró 
las  epístolas  históricas  del  Bachiller  Fernán  Gómez  de  Ciudad 
Real,"  —  He  shamefuUy  advlterated  the  histórica!  letters  ofthe  Bache- 
lor  Ferdinand  Gómez  de  Cibdareal ;  but  Mayans  gives  no  reasons  or 
facts  to  support  this  severe  charge,  and  he  is  roundly  rebuked  for  it 
by  Diosdado,  (in  his  treatise  "  De  Prima  Typographiae  Hispanice 
jÍJtate,"  Romse,  1794,  p.  74,)  who  calis  it  a  calumny,  —  atrox  accvr 
satio.  And  again.  Quintana,  in  his  Life  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  (Vidas 
de  Españoles  Célebres,  Tom.  IQ.,  1838,  p.  248,  note,)  is  so  much 
troubled  about  some  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  Bachelor's 
accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Constable  and  the  known  facts  of 
history,  that  he  too  suggests  all  sorts  of  doubts,  but  ends  by  saying 
that  he  follows  the  Bachelor*s  accounts  as  a  sufficient  authority 
where  they  are  not  directly  contradicted  by  others  higher  and 
safer. 

My  own  opinión  is,  that  the  book  is  a  forgery  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  but  a  forgery  so  ingenious,  so  happy,  so  agreeable,  that  it  may 
seem  an  ungracious  thing  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  or  attempt  to 
disturb  the  position  it  has  so  long  held  in  the  Castilian  literature 
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of  the  fifleenth  century.     The  facts  on  which  I  ground  iny  opinión 
are  chiefly  these :  — 

1.  No  such  person  as  the  Bachelor  Cibdareal  is  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles  or  correspondence  of  the  period  during  which  he  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  lived,  though  our  account^  from  such  sources  are 
copious  and  minute ;  noticing,  I  believe,  everybody  of  conseque nce 
at  the  court  of  John  the  Second,  and  certainly  many  persons  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  king's  confidential  physician. 

2.  No  manuscript  of  the  Letters  is  known  to  be  in  exiátence. 

3.  The  first  notice  of  them  is,  that  they  appear  in  an  edition  in 
small  quarto,  black  letter,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  which 
claims  to  have  been  printed  at  Burgos  in  1499.  Of  this  edition, 
copies  are  not  so  rare  as  they  should  be  considering  its  supposed  age. 
Antonio,  who  died  in  1684,  intimates  (Bib.  Vetus,  Tom.  II.  p.  250) 
a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  its  date ;  Bayer,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  1788,  says  that  leamed  men  commonly  supposed  that 
Antonio  de  Vera  y  Zuñiga  (who  died  in  1658)  published  this 
edition;  and  Méndez  (in  his  Typographía,  1796,  pp.  291  and  293) 
declares  the  edition  to  be  unquestionably  half  a  century  later  than 
its  pretended  date ;  —  all  three  of  these  leamed  men  being  experts 
and  good  witnesses  conceming  a  fact,  which,  I  think,  must  be 
obvious  to  any  person  familiar  with  the  earliest  printed  Spanish 
books,  who  should  look  on  two  copies  of  it  now  before  me.  The 
ñame  of  the  printer  on  its  title-page,  Juan  de  Rei,  it  is  important  to 
add,  is  otherwisé  suspicious.^ 

4.  The  next  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cibdareal  is  that  of  Madrid, 
1775,  edited  by  Don  Eugenio  Llaguno  y  Amirola,  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  History,  who  thinks  the  first  edition  could  not  have 
been  printed  till  after  1600 ;  —  a  circumstance  otherwisé  probable, 
as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  cited  by  any  anthor  earlier  than  Gil 
Gronzalez  Davila  in  his  ^*  Teatro  de  las  Iglesias  de  España,"  printed 
in  1647.  Indeed,  if  Antonio  de  Vera  y  Zuñiga  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  printed  a  good  deal  later 
than  1600 ;  for  in  1600  that  statesman  was  only  about  ten  years  oíd. 

5.  The  Bachelor  Cibdareal  gives  a  date  to  no  one  of  his  letters ; 
but  so  completely  are  the  facts  or  hints  for  them  to  be  detected  ¡n 
the  Chronicle  of  John  the  Second,  that  the  editor  of  the  Letters  in 
1775  has  been  able,  by  means  of  that  Chronicle,  to  affix  its  proper, 
or  at  least  its  probable,  date  to  every  one,  I  believe,  of  the  hundred 
and  fiv«  letters  of  which  the  collection  consists.     This  would  hardly 

1  One  of  the  copies  of  the  "  Epistolario  "  among  book    coUectors  —  its   sheets  had 

(1499)  which  I  possess  is  an  exoellent  one,  been  carefully  rubbed,  so  as  to  give  the 

which  was  formerly  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  wcll>  whole  an  appearance  of  being  oíd.    Bat  it 

known  Marques  de  Astorga,  and  shows  has  not  the  dirt  of  age  apon  it. 
that  —  according  to  a  trick  well  known 
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be  possible,  if  the  two  works  had  been  written  quite  independently 
of  each  other. 

6.  The  style  of  the  Letters,  though  certainly  adapted  with  great 
skill  and  felicity  to  its  supposed  period,  is  not  uniformly  true  to  it, 
erring  on  the  side  of  curious  archaisms.  Sometimes  it  goes  íurther, 
and  uses  words  for  which  no  example  can  be  adduced.  Thus  the 
use  of  ca  in  the  sense  of  than  i»  wholly  unjustifíable ;  and  wherever 
it  so  occurs  ¡n  the  first  edition,  it  is  altered  in  the  edition  of  1775  to 
que,  in  order  to  make  sense.  Other  errors  more  trifling  might  be 
noticed ;  and  in  the  spelling  there  is  a  systematical  use  of  c  foir  2;  in 
words  that  never  were  spelt  with  a  c. 

7.  The  few  words  in  the  "  Aviso  al  Letor,"  and  the  still  fewer 
that  introduce  the  verses  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  profess  to  come 
from  the  Editor,  who,  according  to  Bayer,  etc.,  Uved  after  1600,  and 
would,  therefore,  naturally  have  written  in  the  style  of  the  period 
when  Mariana  and  Cervantes  flourished.  But,  of  course,  he  was 
driven  to  write  in  the  style  of  1499,  when  the  book  claims  to  have 
been  printed ;  and  he  not  only  has  done  this,  but  he  has  gone  back 
still  another  half-century,  and  written  exactly  in  the  style  of  the 
Letters  themselves,  using  even  the  ca  for  giie,  which,  as  Llaguno  y 
Amirola  has  noticed,  nobody  ever  used  except  the  pretended 
Bachiller.  In  this  way  the  Editoi»  provea  clearly  that  he  was 
able  to  write  in  the  style  of  the  letters  he  is  believed  to  have 
forged. 

8.  AU  accounts  represent  Juan  de  Mena  as  having  died  at  Torre- 
laguna  in  1456,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  (Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed. 
Bayer,  Tom.  II.  p.  266  ;  and  Homero,  Epicedio,  1578,  f.  486,  at  the 
end  of  Hernán  Nuñez,  Proverbios.)  Now  the  supposed  Cibdareal 
(Epist.  20)  places  Juan  de  Mena,  in  1428, — when  he  was,  of 
course,  only  se  venteen  years  oíd,  —  on  the  most  familiar  footing  at 
court,  and  makes  him  already  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  far 
advanced  in  his  principal  poem ;  —  a  statement  the  more  incredible 
when  we  recollect  that  Romero  says  expresdy,  that  Mena  was 
twenty-three  years  oíd  when  he  first  gave  himself  to  "  the  sweet 
labor  of  good  leaming,"  —  "  al  dulce  trabajo  de  aquel  buen  saber." 
See  the  notice  of  Juan  de  Mena,  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  843  -  850. 

9.  The  contemptuous  account  Cibdareal  gives  of  Barrientos  is 
not  one  which  a  courtier  in  his  position  would  be  likely  to  give  of  a 
person  already  of  great  consequence,  and  rising  fast  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  government.  But,  what  is  more,  it  is  not  the  true 
account.  He  represents  that  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  as  we  have 
seen,  (ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  825,)  to  have  burnt,  in  a  very  rash  and  reck- 
less  manner,  a  large  quantity  of  books,  fix>m  the  library  of  Don 
Enrique  de  Villena,  sent  to  him  for  examination  after  the  death  of 
their  owner,  because  he  had  been  accused,  in  his  lifetime,  of  study- 

18*  AA 
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íng  magic,  —  Barrientes,  as  Cibdareal  would  have  us  belíeve,  know- 
ing  nothing  about  the  contents  of  the  books,  which  he  bumt,  at 
once,  because  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them. 
Now  I  happen  to  possess,  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Bamen- 
tos,  his  own  account  of  this  very  matter.  It  is  in  a  leamed  treatise 
on  Divination,  which  he  wrote  by  order  of  John  the  Second,  and 
addressed  to  that  monarch ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Part 
of  which  he  declares  that  he  bumt  the  books  in  question  hy  the 
royal  order,  and  intimates,  that,  in  his  own  opinión,  they  should  have 
been  spared.  "  And  this  book,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  one  called 
"  Raziel,**  to  which  I  have  alluded,  (ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  326,  note,)  "  this 
book  is  the  one,  which,  after  the  death  of  Don  Enrique  [de  Villena], 
you,  as  king,  commanded  me,  your  servant  and  creature,  to  bum, 
with  many  others,  which  I  did,  in  presence  of  sundry  of  your  ser- 
vants  ;  —  a  matter  in  which,  as  in  many  other  things,  you  showed 
and  still  show  the  great  devotion  your  Highness  has  always  had  for 
the  Christian  religión.  And,  although  this  was  and  is  to  be  praised, 
still,  for  other  respects,  it  is  good  in  some  way  to  preserve  such 
books,  provided  they  are  in  the  hands  and  power  of  good,  trust- 
worthy  persons,  who  will  take  heed  that  they  be  read  by  none  but 
wise  men,"  etc. ;  —  a  very  different  account  certainly  from  the  one 
given  in  the  letter  of  Cibdare«l,  and  one  which,  being  addressed  to 
the  king,  who  was  necessarily  acquainted  with  the  whole  transac- 
tion,  can  hardly  have  been  untrue. 

10.  The  most  considerable  event  recorded  in  the  Letters  of  Cib- 
dareal, and  one  of  the  most  considerable  occurrences  in  Spain  dur* 
ing  the  fífleenth  century,  is  the  execution  of  the  Constable  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  at  Yalladolid,  June  2,  1468.  The  Bachelor  says,  he  was 
with  the  king  in  that  city  the  day  it  happened  and  the  night  pre- 
ceding ;  that  the  king  showed  great  irresolution  as  to  the  fulfílment 
of  the  sentence  up  to  the  last  moment ;  that  he  had  a  sorrowful  and 
sleepless  night  before  it  occurred ;  and  that  nobody  dared  to  tell 
him  the  execution  was  absolutely  over  till  he  had  eaten  his  dinner ; 
—  adding  to  these  striking  statements  sundry  picturesque  local 
details,  as  if  they  had  come  within  his  own  knowledge  by  his  wit- 
nessing  the  execution.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  king  was  not  in 
Valladolid  on  that  day,  ñor  for  some  days  before  and  ¿ler ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  very  hard-hearted  thing  if  he  had  been  there  at 
the  moment  when  his  oíd  friend  and  favorite  minister  of  state,  to 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  be  attached,  was  brought  to  the  scafibld, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  turbulent  nobility  whom  he  had  oppressed. 
The  king  was  in  fact,  then  at  the  siege  of  Maqueda,  a  little  town 
northwest  of  Toledo,  above  eighty  miles  off,  as  appears  by  his  letters 
still  extant,  dated  May  29,  June  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  etc. ;  so  that  many  of 
the  circumstances  recorded  in  Cibdareal*s  letter  (the   103d)  are 
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necessarily  untrue.     (See  Méndez,  Tjrpographía,  1 796,  pp.  256 -  260; 
and  Quintana,  Vidas,  Tom.  III.  pp.  437  -  439.) 

11.  The  age  in  which  I  snppose  tbe  Lettere  of  Cibdareal  to  have 
been  forged  was  one  in  which  such  attempts  were  likely  to  be  made. 
It  was  in  Spain  an  age  of  forgeries.  Guevara  had  just  before  main- 
tained  his  *'  Marcus  Aurelius  **  to  be  true  history.  (See  ante,  Vol. 
II.  p.  15.)  The  **  Leaden  Books"  of  Granada,  and  the  "  Chroni- 
cones "  of  Father  Higuera,  —  the  first  decided  by  the  whole  civil 
authority  of  the  reahn  to  be  genuine,  and  the  second  received  as 
such  by  a  very  general  consent,  —  were,  from  1595  to  1652,  at  the 
"height  of  their  success,  though  both  have  long  since  been  admitted 
to  be  gross  frauds,  which  acute  scholars  like  Montano,  and  historians 
like  Mariana,  must,  indeed,  have  seen  through,  and  were  too  high- 
miuded  to  countenance ;  but  which,  it  should  be  rememberéd,  they 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  openly  to  resist  and  denounce.  In  this 
State  of  opinión  in  Spain,  some  ingenious  scholar  —  probably  Vera 
y  Zuñiga  —  as  clear-sighted  as  they  were  and  only  a  little  less  scru- 
pulous,  may  well  have  been  encouraged  to  imitate  Father  Higuera 
in  a  matter  which,  instead  of  being  an  attempt,  like  his,  to  bring 
false  records  conceming  important  affairs  into  the  history  of  the 
kingdom,  may  have  been  regarded  merely  as  a  literary  j'eu  eTesprit, 
intended  to  mislead  nobody  on  any  point  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  correspondence.  (See,  ante,  Vol.  III.  p.  185, 
note.) 

Against  all  this  may  be  urged  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  in- 
teresting  details  of  the  Letters  themselves,  so  appropriate  generally  . 
in  their  tone  to  the  age  they  illustrate,  and  the  fact,  thatfor  nearly 
two  centuries  they  have  been  cited  as  the  highest  authority  for  the 
events  of  which  they  speak ;  a  fact,  however,  whose  importance  is 
diminished  when  we  recollect  how  rarely  a  spirit  of  criticism  has 
shown  itself  in  Spanish  historical  literature,  and  that  even  in  Span- 
ish  poetry  the  case  of  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  —  fiíUy  believed  by 
his  leamed  editor,  in  1 753,  to  have  been  Quevedo  —  is,  in  some 
respect«,  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Bachiller  de  Cibdareal,  and  in  oth- 
ers  yet  stronger.  At  any  rate,  all  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty 
about  the  Bachelor  Cibdareal  is,  that  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters 
is  a  forgery,  intended  to  conceal  something,  and  more  likely,  I  think, 
intended  to  conceal  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole  than  anything 
else. 


Postscript,  1861.  —  In  the  "Revista  Española  de  ambos  Mun- 
dos," (1854,  Tom.  II.  pp.  257  -  280,)  the  Marques  de  Rdal  published 
an  elabórate  article  of  above  twenty  pages,  in  reply  to  the  preced- 
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ing  Appendix,  expressing  his  belíef  ¡n  the  existence  of  the  Bachelor 
Cibdareal,  and  defending  the  genuineness  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Centón  Epistolario ;  but  giving  up  the  rest. 

I  have  already  rendered  the  homage  due  to  this  statesman  and 
acholar  for  his  munifícence,  as  well  as  for  his  judgment  and  good 
taste,  in  the  publication  of  Baena's  Cancionero.  (See,  ante,  First 
Period,  Chap.  XXIII.  note  1.)  Ñor  does  he  show  less  marked 
qualities  in  the  long  disenssion  he  has  done  me  the  honor  to  devote 
to  my  opinions  respecting  the  Letters  of  Cibdareal.  What  he  has 
done  is  done  with  a  thorough  knowledge  'of  the  subject,  with  entire 
politeness  of  manner,  and  with  practised  skill  and  caution. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  he  has  whoUy  failed  to  convince  me. 
Indeed,  I  must  say  more ;  —  he  has,  I  conceive,  materíally  strength- 
ened  my  position,  and  satisfíed  me,  that  —  as  I  had  intimated  in 
1849,  but  had  not  ventured  to  affirm —  the  real  author  of  the  letters 
in  question  was  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Vera  y  Zuñiga,  who  was  cre- 
ated  Conde  de  la  Roca  by  Philip  IV.  For  this  belief,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing  additional  facts  and  reasons,  chiefly  taken  from  the  article 
of  the  Marques  de  Pidal  himself,  and  therefore  sustained  by  his  au- 
thoríty. 

First  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  of  an  oíd  and  honored  family,  had 
the  weakness  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  recognized  ancestry,  and 
took  very  unjustifíable  means  to  render  it  more  brílliant.  He  wrote, 
or  caused  to  be  written,  and  published  between  1617  and  1636, 
under  various  ñames,  such  as  Velazquez  de  Mena,  Silva  de  Chaves, 
and  Pedro  Fernando  Gayoso,  and  with  the  imprint  of  various  cities, 
such  as  Milán,  Arras,  Salamanca,  and  even  Lima,  not  less  than  six 
diíFerent  works,  which  served  by  their  statements  to  trace  his  family 
back  to  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity,  and  to  connect  him  with 
half  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  in  his  own  time,  and  with  nearly 
all  the  grandees  of  Castile,  Aragón,  and  Portugal.  The  facts  stated 
in  all  these  works,  so  far  as  they  tended  to  such  an  extravagant 
enlargement  of  his  genealogical  tree,  are  admitted  by  the  Marques 
de  Pidal  to  be  false,  and  to  have  been  forged  by  Vera  y  Zuñiga  him- 
self. 

Second.  Eleven  out  of  the  hundred  and  five  letters  of  the  Epis- 
tolario of  Cibdareal  contain  passages  and  statements  of  just  the 
same  sort ;  —  I  mean,  passages  obviously  showing  the  great  power 
and  consideration  enjoyed  by  Vera  y  Zuñiga's  family  in  the  age  of 
John  n.,  of  all  which  there  ¡s  no  trace  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
time,  abundant  and  minute  as  they  are,  ñor  anyivhere  else,  except 
in  these  letters,  and  all  which  passages  the  Marques  de  Pidal  admüs 
were  forged  and  interpolated  by  Vera  y  Zuñiga,  who,  as  the  Mar- 
ques believes,  printed  the  edition  containing  them,  marked  Burgos, 
1499,  at  Venice,  while  he  was  Ambassador  there  from  1632  to  1635, 
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Now,  if  ít  is  thus  admitted,  and  even  charged,  that  the  somewbat 
ampie  passages  about  the  Vera  family  in  Letters  2,  8,  and  37, 
were  in  fact  forged  and  interpolated,  and  that  they  were  adj  usted 
with  such  a  perfecUy  caUida  junctura  to  their  respective  places 
by  Vera  y  Zuñiga  as  to  leave  no  botch  or  inequality  in  their  styie 
that  sbould  betray  their  spurious  origin,  I  submit,  that  the  same 
Vera  y  Zuñiga  was  both  able  to  forge  the  whole  hundred  and  five 
letters,  and,  from  his  entire  disregard  of  truth,  was  capable  of  doing 
it.  Moreover,  I  think  it  would  have  been  nearly  as  easy  for  him  to 
have  done  this  as  to  do  all  he  is.admitted  to  have  done ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  more  in  consonance  with  his  known  habits ;  for 
having  already  forged  four  or  five  books  for  the  same  purpose,  it 
would  be  quite  natural  for  him  to  forge  one  more. 

The  final  result,  therefore,  at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  consid- 
ering  the  whole  matter  anew,  and  reading  the  article  of  the  Mar- 
ques de  Pidal,  is,  that  it  was  clearly  for  the  interest  of  Vera  y  Zu- 
ñiga, and  that  it  fell  in  exactly  with  the  known  promptings  of  his 
personal  vanity,  and  with  the  course  and  nature  of  his  previous 
similar  frauds  for  the  same  object,  to  prepare  and  print,  with  a 
false  date,  such  a  forgery  as  the  Centón  Epistolario ;  —  and  I  believe 
he  did  it.  This,  I  understand,  is  now  become  the  opinión  of  most 
of  the  persons  in  Spain  who  are  skilled  in  such  questions,  and  com- 
petent  to  adjudicate  them.  Certainly,  in  1851,  the  learned  Editors 
of  the  "  Cancionero  de  Baena "  which  was  published  under  the 
generous  auspices  of  the  Marques  de  Pidal  himself,  believed  the 
whole  book  to  be  a  forgery  of  somébody^  for  they  say  (p.  684,  note 
cxviii.)  that  "  there  are  well-founded  reasons  for  supposing  that  his 
[Cibdareal's]  coUection  of  letters  is  entirély  made  up  from  the 
Chronicle "  [of  John  II.] ;  and  the  learned  translators  of  this  pres- 
ent  History  go  further,  and  conclude  their  remarks  on  the  whole 
question,  by  declaring  their  belief  (Tom.  IV.,  1856,  p.  408)  "  that 
the  Epistolario  is  the  exclusive  work  -of  the  Conde  de  la  Roca.'*  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  as  the  opinión  of  these  last  editors,  that  the 
style  of  the  Centón  Epistolario,  if  carefuUy  examined,  shows  that  it 
has  not  come  down  fix)m  the  age  of  John  II.  At  this  conclusión  I 
had,  of  course,  arrived,  when  I  prepared  the  preceding  Appendix,  a 
dozen  or  more  years  ago  ;  for,  without  going  into  a  rígorous  scrutiny 
of  syntax  and  phraseology,  —  a  task  to  which,  in  the  early  Spanish, 
I  am  not  competent,  —  even  a  foreigner,  if  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  Spanish  Chronicles  of  the  fifleenth  century,  can,  I  think,  see 
that  the  archaisms  of  the  pretended  Bachelor  are  often  overdone, 
and  that  the  general  coloring,  tone,  and  sentiment  of  his  Letters  are 
not  uniformly  those  of  the  period  when  he  is  claimed  to  have  lived. 

I  have  corrected  the  preceding  Appendix,  in  a  few  unimportant 
particulars,  from  suggestions  made  by  the  Marques  de  Pidal  in  his  . 
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article  relating  to  it,  and  I  oíTer  hím  my  acknowledgments  for  them. 
Bnt  I  owe  him  still  more  grateful  acknowledgments  for  having 
made  it  so  plain  to  me  that  the  **  Centón  Epistolario  "  is  reallj  and 
wholly  the  work  of  Don  Antonio  de  Vera  j  Zuñiga,  Conde  de  la 
Boca,  who  died  in  1658, —  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  after 
the  date  of  the  last  of  the  letters  of  which  the  "  Epistolario  **  is 
composed. 
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ON   THE   BXJSCAPití. 
(See  Vol.  n.  pp.  137,  etc.) 


A  GOOD  deal  has  been  saíd  within  the  last  seventy  years,  and 
especially  of  late,  (1847-49,)  about  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  El  Bus- 
capié" —  "  The  Squib/'  or  "  Search-foot,"  —  supposed  by  some  per- 
sons  to  have  been  wrítten  by  Cervantes,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  First  Part  of  his  Don  Quixote.  The  subject,  though  not  one 
of-  great  consequence,  is  certainly  not  without  interest,  and  the  facts 
¡n  relation  to  it  are,  I  believe,  as  foUows. 

In  the  Life  of  Cervantes,  by  Vicente  de  los  Rios,  prefixed  to  the 
magnifícent  edition  of  the  Don  Quixote  published  by  the  Spanish 
Academy  in  1 780,  (see  ante,  Vol.  11.  p.  90,)  it  is  stated,  that,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  First  Part  of  that  romance,  in  1605,  the  public 
—  according  to  a  tradition  not,  I  think,  earlier  suggested,  except  by 
Pellicer,  two  years  before^  —  having  received  it  with  coldness  or 
censure,  the  author  himself  published  an  anmiymous  pamphlet,  called 
"  The  Squib,"  in  which  he  gave  a  pleasant  critique  on  his  own  Don 
Quixote,  insinuating  that  it  was  a  covert  satire  oí  sundry  well- 
known  and  important  personages,  without,  however,  in  the  slight- 
est  degree  intimating  who  those  personages  were ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  public  curiosity  became  much  excited,  and  the  Don 
Quixote  obtained  such  attention  as  it  needed  in  order  to  insure 
its  success.     (Tom.  I.  p.  xvii.) 

In  a  note  appended  (p.  cxd.)  to  this  statement  of  the  tradition^ 
we  have  a  letter  of  Don  Antonio  Ruydiaz,  —  a  person  of  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  now  known,  except  that  Don  Vicente  declares 

1  Ensayo  de  ana  Biblioteca  de  Traduc-  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  the 

tores,  1778,  Tom.  I.  p.  166.    But  I  think  authority  of  Los  Rios,  in  1780.    It  is,  how- 

Pellicer  deríved  his  information  from  the  ever,  to  be  noted,  that  Pellicer,  from  the 

letter  of  Ruydiaz,  dated  Dec.  16,   1775,  flrst,  discredited  the  story. 
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him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  worthy  of  credit,  —  in  which 
letter,  under  date  of  Doccmber  16,  1775,  Don  Antonio  asserts,  that, 
about  sixteen  years  earlier,  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Buscapié  at 
the  house  of  the  Count  of  Saceda,  and  had  read  it ;  —  that  it  was 
a  small  anonymous  volume,  printed  at  Madrid  with  a  good  type  and 
ón  poor  paper ;  —  that  it  pretended  to  be  wrítten  by  a  person  who 
had  neglected  to  buy  or  read  the  Don  Quixote  for  some  time  after 
its  fírst  appearance,  but  who,  having  at  last  bought  and  read  it,  had 
been  filled  with  admiration  at  its  merits  and  resolved  in  consequence 
to  make  them  known ; — that  this  Buscapié  declared  the  characters 
in  the  Don  Quixote  to  be,  in  the  main,  imaginary,  but  yet  insinuated 
that  they  had  certain  relations  to  the  designs  and  gallantries  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fiílh,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  personages 
in  his  government ;  —  and  that  the  Count  de  Saceda  being  dead, 
and  the  copy  of  the  Buscapié  in  question  having  been  only  lent  to 
that  nobleman  by  some  person  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
he  could  give  no  further  account  of  the  matter. 

This  statement,  differing,  it  will  be  noted,  from  the  tradition 
recorded  in  the  text  to  which  it  is  appended,  in  what  relates  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  deemed  satisfac- 
tory.^  Pellicer,  besides  other  strong  doubts,  doubted  whether  Cer- 
vantes wrote  the  pamphlet,  even  if  all  the  rest  related  of  it  were 
truc,  (Don  Quixote,  ed.  1797,  Tom.  I.  p.  xcvii.,)  and  Navarrete 
inclined  to  the  opinión,  that  there  was  some  mistake  about  the 
whole  afiair,  and  that  Cervantes  could  never  have  intended  to 
alinde  to  the  Emperor  in  the  way  intimated  (Vida  de  Cervantes, 
1819,  ^  105,  etc.)  j  to  which  Clemencin  subsequently  added  the  sug- 
gestion,  that  the  copy  of  the  Buscapié,  alleged  to  have  been  seen 
by  Ruydiaz,  might  have  been  a  forgery  cunningly  imposed  on  the 
Count  of  Saceda,  who  was  "  rich  and  greedy  **  —  rico  y  goloso  —  in 
such  matters  (ed.  D.  Quixote,  Tom.  IV.,  1 885,  p.  50).  Indeed,  the 
intimations  conceming  Charles  the  Fifth  were  so  absurd  in  them- 
selves,  and  the  fact  —  unknown  when  the  Academy  published  their 
edition  of  1780  —  that  fowr  editions  of  the  First  Part  of  Don 
Quixote  were,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  appearance, 
demanded  in  order  to  satisfy  the  impatient  curíosity  of  the  public, 
is  80  decisive  of  its  popular  success  from  the  outset,  that  men  were, 
before  long,  disposed  to  believe  that  there  never  was  a  Buscapié 
wrítten  by  anybody.     After  a  time,  therefore,  the  discussion  about 

s  The  Duke  of  Almodóvar,  in  bis  "De-  is  a  satire  on  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  because 

cada  Epistolar,**   (1781,    p.   181,)  notices  that  minister  was  said    to   have  treated 

another    odd    coojecture.    He   complains  GerTantes  ill ;  —  a  foolish  story,  adds  Al- 

that "  Morerl  y  los  demás  Diccionarios  de  modúvar,  which  is  copied  into  the  great 

aquella  classe  que  ordinariamente  le  co-  French  Encyclopsedia,  Art  RovMtn. 
vian*"  have  declared  that  the  Don  Quixote 
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it  ceased,  except  among  those  who  were  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  life  of  Cervantes.' 

But  in  1847  the  whole  subject  carne  up  aíresb.  Don  Adolfo  de 
Castro,  a  young  Andalusian  gentleman,  much  devoted  to  researcbes 
in  early  Spanisb  literature,  and  tbe  autbor  of  several  cnrious  bis- 
torical  works,  wbicb  give  proof  of  bis  industry,  declared  tbat  be 
had  accidentally  found  a  copy  of  tbe  Buscapié.  In  1848  be  pub- 
lisbed  it  at  Cádiz,  in  a  duodécimo  volume,  witb  a  body  of  veiy 
leamed  notes,  —  tbe  text,  in  large  type,  making  forty-six  pages,  and 
tbe  notes  one  bundred  and  eigbty-eigbt  pages,  wbicb,  if  printed 
■witb  tbe  same  type,  would  make  above  two  bundred  and  fifty. 

In  tbe  Preface,  Don  Adolfo  declares,  tbat  tbe  Buscapié  be  tbus 
publisbes  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  wbicb  be  bad  obtained 
from  tbe  library  of  Don  Pascual  de  Grándara,  a  lawyer  of  tbe  city 
of  San  Fernando,  wbicb  library,  apparently  after  tbe  deatb  of  ita 
owner,  bad  been  brougbt,  less  tban  tbree  montbs  before,  to  tbe  city 
of  Cádiz,  tbe  residence  of  Don  Adolfo,  to  be  publicly  soM ;  —  tbat 
the  title  of  tbe  manuscript,  wbicb  purports  tbrougbout  to  be  tbe 
work  of  Cervantes,  is  "  TÍie  very  pleasant  little  Book,  called  tbe 
Squib,  in  wbicb,  besides  its  mucb  and  excellent  Learning,  are  ex- 
plained  all  tbe  bidden  and  uñexplained  Matters  in  tbe  Ingenious 
Knigbt,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancba,  written  by  a  certain  Cervantes 
de  Saavedra;*'  —  tbat  tbe  manuscript  in  question  is  not  in  tbe 
handwriting  of  Cervantes,  but,  as  appears  by  a  memorándum  fol- 
lowing  tbe  title,  is  a  copy  made  at  Madrid,  February  27,  1606,  for 
Agostin  de  Molina,  son  of  Argote  de  Molina,  and  tbat  it  bad  sub- 
sequently  come  into  tbe  possession  of  tbe  Duke  of  Lafoes,  of  tbe 
royal  family  of  Braganzá ;  —  tbat  it  coutains  no  allusion  wbatever 
disrespectful  to  tbe  Emperor  Cbarles  tbe  Fiftb,  for  wbom,  as  Don 
Adolfo  believes,  Cervantes  bad  a  sincere  admiration ;  —  tbat  it  was, 
according  to  tbe  Aprobación  of  Gutierre  de  Cetina,  June  27,  1605, 
and  tbat  of  Tbomas  Gracian  Dantisco,  on  tbe  6tb  of  August  fol- 
lowing,  prepared  for  tbe  press,  but  tbat  it  was  not  in  fact  printed, 
or  it  would  not  bave  been  needful  to  make  a  copy  of  it  in  manuscript 
the  next  year ;  —  and  tbat  tbe  true  and  real  object  of  tbe  Squib 
was,  not  to  attract  attention  to  tbe  Don  Quixote,  but  to  defend  tbat 
work  against  many  persons  accounted  learned,  who,  as  Don  Adolfo 
suggests,  bad  attacked  it  witb  some  severity. 

In  tbe  Buscapié  itself,  wbicb  immediately  follows  tbese  statements, 
Cervantes  represents  bimself  as  riding  on  bis  mulé  one  day  upon 

«  Don  Jo8é  Mot  de  Fuentes,  in  bis  "  Elo-  of  hia  palaces,  both  in  Aranjnez  and  M»- 

gio  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes,"  etc.,  Barce-  dríd,  for  the  Buscapié,  but  bad  found  no 

lona,  1835,  saya,  tbat,  being  very  intímate  copy  of  it,  and  no  trace  iu  the  catal(^n>68, 

witb  the  Conde  de  Saceda,  then  living,  be  oíd  or  recent,  that  a  copy  bad  ever  existcd 

bad  aougbt  most  carefully  in  the  Ubrarica  in  either  of  them. 
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the  road  to  Toledo,  a  little  beyond  the  Puente  Toledana,  when  he 
sees  comíng  towards  him  a  Bachelor  mounted  on  a  sorry  hack,  that 
at  last  falls  with  him  to  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  contest  be- 
tween  the  beast  and  his  rider,  as  to  whether  they  shall  go  on  or  no. 
Cervantes  courteously  helps  the  stranger  to  rise ;  and  then,  after 
a  few  introductory  words,  they  agree  to  spend  together,  under  aoaie 
neighboring  trees,  the  heat  of  the  day,  then  ^t  coming  upon  thenti. 
The  Bachelor,  a  foolish,  conceited  little  fellow,  with  a  very  de- 
formed  person,  produces  two  books  for  their  common  entertainment-. 
The  first  of  them  is  "  The  Spiritual  Verses  of  Pedro  de  Ezinas" 
which  they  both  praise,  and  of  whose  author  Cervantes  speaks  as  a£ 
a  personal  acquaintance.  The  other  is  the  Don  Quixote,  which  the 
Bachelor  treats  very  slightingly,  and  which  Cervantes,  a  little  dis- 
turbed  by  such  contempt,  maintains,  in  general  terms,  to  be  a  book 
of  merit,  not  hinting,  however,  to  the  Bachelor  that  he  is  its  author, 
and  putting  his  defence  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  a  well-intended 
attempt  to  drive  the  institution  of  chivalry  from  the  world. 

But  the  vain,  garrulous  little  Bachelor  prefers  to  talk  about  him- 
self  or  to  tell  stories  about  his  father,  and  is  with  diíficulty  brought 
back  to  the  Don  Quixote,  which  he  than  assails  as  a  book  absurdly 
recognizing  the  existence  of  knight-errantry  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  and  therefore  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  talking 
about  it,  —  a  position  which  Cervantes  fuUy  admits  and  then  de- 
fends,  alleging,  in  proof  of  its  truth,  the  examples  of  Suero  de 
Quiñones  and  Charles  the  Fifth;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Bacíhelor  sets  forth  how  glad  he  should  be  if  it  were  really  so, 
because  he  would  then  turn  knight  himself,  and  come  by  a  princess 
and  a  kingdom  as  other  knights  had  done  before  him;  —  all  in  a 
strain  as  crazy  as  that  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  and  sometimes 
much  resembling  it.  Cervantes  replies,  maintaining  the  real,  actual 
existence  of  knight-errantry  in  his  own  time  by  the  examples  <rf 
Olivier  de  Lamarche  and  others,  which  are  as  little  to  the  pui> 
pose  as  those  of  Quiñones  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
already  cited  by  him ;  and  so  the  discussion  goes  on,  until  a  scene 
occurs  between  the  back  of  the  Bachelor  and  the  mulé  of  Cer- 
vantes, not  unlike  that  between  Kozinante  and  the  horse-flesh  of 
the  Galician  carriers,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  one  that  ends  with  the  total  overthrow  and 
demolition  of  the  Bachelor's  beast.  This  breaks  up  the  conversa- 
tion  between  their  two  riders,  and  brings  the  pamphlet  to  a  con- 
clusión, —  Cervantes  leaving  the  unlucky  Bachelor  to  get  out  of  his 
troubles  as  best  he  may. 

On  closing  this  gay  little  trifle,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Buscapié  we  have  just  read,  avowing  itself 
on  every  page  to  be  the  toork  of  Cervantes^  and  declared  never  to 
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have  been  printed  till  the  year  1848,  can  have  nothing  at  all  to  dó 
with  the  anonymous  Buscapié  of  which  a  printed  copy  is  claimed  to 
have  been  seen  about  the  year  1 759  ;  —  in  fact,  that  it  involves  a 
formal  and  complete  contradiction  of  evei^tbing  of  consequencd 
that  was  ever  said  or  supposed  on  the  subject,  before  it  appeared. 
This  simplifíes  the  matter  yery  much.  It  is  as  if  a  Buscapié  had 
never  before  been  mentioned,  and  we  are  therefore  to  examine 
the  one  now  published  by  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  just  as  if  the 
Btatement  of  Los  Rios  and  the  letter  of  Ruydiaz  had  never  ap- 
peared. 

The  next  thing  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  strangeness  of  the  cir- 
cumstance,  that  the  copy  of  such  a  work,  not  anonymous,  but 
professing  to  have  been  written  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
genius  of  his  nation,  should,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  have 
attracted  nobody's  notice ;  though,  during  that  time,  it  must  have 
travelled  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  and  from  Lisbon  back  again  to 
Spain,  and  though,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  a  Buscapié  has 
been  much  talked  about  and  oilen  eagerly  asked  for. 

Ñor  is  the  history  of  the  individual  manuscript  now  printed  and 
oífered  to  us,  so  far  as  it  professes  to  have  a  history,  more  satisfac- 
tory.  It  claims  to  have  been  owned  by  three  persons,  and  a  word 
must  be  said  about  eaeh  of  them. 

First,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  copied  from  another  copy  in  the 
year  1606,  at  Madrid,  on  the  27th  of  February  of  the  said  year,  for 
Seilor  Agustín  de  Ai^te,  son  of  the  very  noble  Señor  (may  he  be 
in  holy  glory  1 )  Gonzalo  Zatieco  de  Molina,  a  knight  of  Seville."  * 
Now,  that  Argote  Zatieco  de  Molina,  a  person  I  have  often  had  oc- 
casion  to  mention,  (see,  ante^  Vol.  I.  pp.  69,  70, 106,  etc.,  notes,)  was, 
as  this  certifícate  sets  forth,  dead  in  1606, 1  have  no  doubt.  A  man- 
uscript copy  of  his  well-known  hints  for  the  history  of  Seville,  now 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  my  friends,  contains  notices  and  docu- 
ments  relating  to  his  life,  collected,  apparently,  by  the  early  copyist, 
from  which  we  leam  that  Argote  de  Molina,  by  a  deed  dated  July 
5, 1597,  left  to  his  daughter,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother  the  patronage 
of  a  chaplaincy  he  had  founded  in  a  chapel  prepared  by  him  for  his 
buríal-place  in  the  church  of  Santiago,  at  Seville;'  and  that  in 
1600  this  chapel  was  completed,  and  an  inscriptíon  placed  in  it,  sig- 

4  «  Copiase  de  otra  copia  el  año  de  1606,  1697  deja  por  patronas  de  una  capellanía 

en  Madrid,  27  de  Ebrero  año  dicho.    Para  fundada  por  él  en  la  dicha  iglesia  de  San- 

el  Señor  Agustín  de  Argote,  hijo  del  muy  tiago  á  Doña  Francisca  Argote  de  Molina 

noble  Señor  (que  sancta  gloria  haya)  Oon-  y  Mexia,  su  hija,  y  después  de  ella  á  Doña 

zalo  Zatieco  de  Molina,  nn  caballero  de  Isabel  de  Argote  y  á  Doña  Gerónima  de 

Sevilla."     Zatieco    occurs   elsewhere,   as  Argote   sus   hermanas,  y  á  sus  hijos  y 

part  of  the  ñame  of  Argote  de  Molina,  or  descendientes,  y  á  Juan  Argote  de  Mezia 

of  his  faroily.  su  hermano  y  á  sus  hijos,**  etc. 


fi  '*  En  otra  escritura  de  5  de  Julio  de 
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nifying  tliat  it  was  tlie  burial-place  of  Argote  de  Molina,  late  a  cliíef 
of  the  Hermandad,  and  a  Veintequatro,  or  Regidor,  of  Seville ;  • 
from  all  which,  as  well  as  from  other  grounds,  it  appears  that  Argote 
de  Molina  died  between  1597  and  1600.  But  why  is  no  son  of  his 
mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1597,  providing  for  the  care  of  his  chapel 
and  the  protection  of  his  family  burial-place  after  his  own  death  ? 
This  is  explained  by  Ortiz  de  Zuñiga,  the  very  best  authoríty  on 
such  a  point,  who,  when  giving  an  account  of  Argote  de  Molina  and 
his  manuscripts,  some  of  whicli  Zuñiga  had  then  in  his  possession, 
says  that  Argote  de  Molina  had  sons,  but  that  they  died  before  him, 
and  that  their  loss  so  embittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  his 
reason  was  impaired  by  it.^  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  about  this 
*'  Agustín,"  for  whom  Don  Adolfo's  copy  of  the  Buscapié  is  certified 
to  have  been  made  in  1606,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Argote, 
who  died  without  leaving  any  son  ? 

The  second  trace  of  this  manuscrípt  is,  that  it  professes  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Lafoes  ;  the  inscription  to 
this  eíFect  being  in  Portuguese,  and  without  a  date.*  But  is  it  likely 
that  such  a  manuscript  could  have  remained  in  such  a  position  unno- 
ticed  ?  Is  it  likely  that  Joao  de  Braganza,  one  of  the  most  culti- 
vated  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  who  was  born  in  1719  and 
died  in  1806  ;  who  was  the  fríend  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  of  Frederíc  the  Great ;  who  founded  the  Academy  of 
Lisbon,  and  was  its  head  till  his  death ;  in  whose  family  lived  Cor- 
rea da  Serra,  and  who  every  evening  colleoted  the  chief  men  of 
letters  of  his  country  in  his  saloon,  —  is  it  likely  that  a  work  avow- 
edly  by  Cervantes,  and  one  conceming  which,  after  1 780,  the  Span- 
ish  Academy  haA  caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made,  should  have 
remained  in  the  library  of  such  a  man  without  attracting,  during 
his  long  life,  either  his  own  notice  or  that  of  the  scholars  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  ?  Or,  fínally,  as  to  the  third  and  last  presumed 
possessor  of  this  manuscript  of  the  Buscapié,  is  it  likely  that  it  would 
have  wandered  on  without  being  recognized  by  anybody  until  it 
found  its  obscure  way  into  the  coUection  of  an  Andalusian  advócate, 
—  Don  Pascual  de  Gándara,  —  and  that  even  he^  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  Navarrete  and  Clemencin  weré  keeping  alive  the  dis- 

0  "  En  dicha  Capilla  haj  una  inscripción  último  término  de  sa  vida,  turbando  8a 

del  tenor  siguiente :  Esta  capilla  mayor  y  Juizio  que,  lleno  de  altivez,  levantaba  sus 

entierro  es  de  Don  Gonzalo  Argote  de  Mo-  pensamientos  á  mayor  fortuna."    Anales 

lina,  Provincial  de  la  Hermandad  del  An-  de  Sevilla,  fol.,  1677,  p.   706.    So,  alao, 

dalucia  y  Veintequatro  que  fué  de  Sevilla,  Varflora  (Hijos  de  Sevilla,  No.  II.  p.  76) 

y  de  sus  herederos.    Acabóse  año  de  1600."  says :  "  Muri i  sin  dexar  hijos  ni  caudales 

He  purchased  this  privilege,  January  28,  y  con  algunas  senas  de  demente." 

1586,  for  800  ducats.  8  "  Da  Livreria  do    Senhor    Duque  de 

7  "Tuvo  hijos  que  le    precedieron   en  LafSes." 
muerte,  cuyo  sentimiento  hizo  infausto  el 
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Gussion  of  the  eighteenth  about  it,  should  yet  know  notbing  of  ¡ts 
import  or  pretensions,  or,  knowing  them,  sbould  withhold  his  knowl- 
edge  from  all  the  world  ? 

Thus  much  for  the  external  evidence,  the  whole  of  which,  I  be- 
Keve,  I  have  examined.  It  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  suspicious  and 
unsatisfactory.  ,  . 

Ñor  can  the  ¡nternal  evidence  be  accounted  more  satisfactory 
than  the  external. 

In  the  fírst  place,  the  Buscapié  in  question  is  a  closer  imitation  of 
Cervantes  than  he  would  be  likely  to  make  of  himself.  It  opens 
like  the  Prólogo  to  the  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,"  in  which  the 
conversation  that  Cervantes  says  he  beld  with  a  travelling  medical 
student  seems  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  one  he  is  represented 
as  holding  with  the  travelling  Bachelor  in  the  Buscapié ;  —  it  then 
goes  on  with  an  examination  of  one  or  two  contemporary  authors, 
and  allusions  to  others,  in  the  manner  of  the  scrutiny  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's  library ;  —  and  it  ends  with  an  acknowledged  parallel  to  the 
story  of  the  Yanguese  carriers  and  their  beasts ;  different  parts  of 
the  whole  reminding  us  of  different  works  of  Cervantes,  but  of  the 
"  Adjunta  al  Parnaso  "  oftener  than  of  any  other.  In  many  cases, 
phrases  seem  to  be  borrowed  directly  from  Cervantes.  Thus,  of  an 
author  praised  in  the  Buscapié,  it  is  said,  "  Se  atreve  á  competir 
con  los  mas  famosos  de  Italia,"  (p.  20,)  which  is  nearly  the  phrase 
applied  to  Rufo,  Ercilla,  and  Virues  in  the  Don  Quixote.  In  an- 
other  place,  (p.  22,)  Cervantes  is  made  to  say  of  himself,  when 
speaking  in  the  third  person  of  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  "  Su 
autor  esta  mas  cargado  de  desdichas  que  de  años,"  which  strongly 
resembles  the  more  beautiful  phrase  he,  in  the  same  way,  applies  to 
himself,  as  the  author  of  the  **  Calatea ; "  and  in  another  place,  (p. 
10,)  the  little  Bachelor's  shouts  to  his  mulé  are  said  to  be  as  much 
wasted  "  as  if  they  were  tossed  into  the  well  of  Airón,  or  the  pit  of 
Cabra,"  —  an  allusion  much  more  appropriately  and  more  hutoor- 
ously  made  by  Cervantes  in  the  "  Adjunta  al  Parnaso,"  where 
mothers  are  advised  to  threaten  their  naughty  children,  that  "  the 
poet  shall  come  and  toss  them,  together  with  his  bad  verses,  into 
the  pit  of  Cabra,  or  the  well  of  Airón,"*  —  natural  caves  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Granada  and  Cdrdova,  about  which  strange  stories 
were  long  credited.  (Semanario  Pintoresco,  1839,  p.  25  ;  Dicciona-  . 
rio  de  la  Academia,  1726,  in  verb.  Airón;  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Cle- 
mencin,  Tom.  IV..  p.  237;  and  Miñano,  Diccionario  Geográfico.) 
But  there  is  no  need  of  citing  parallel  passages.  The  Buscapié  is 
full  of  them ;  some  being  happily  chosen  and  aptly  adjusted  to  their 

Cervantes  refera  agaln  to  Cabra  in  his  "Zeloso  Estremeño"  (Novelas,  1783, 
Tom.  II.  p.  45). 
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Bew  places,  like  three  allusions  to  the  words  of  Cervantes  m  Don 
Quixote  about  "  driving  books  of  chivalry  out  of  the  world,"  (see, 
ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  187,  note,)  and  others,  like  those  I  have  just  cited, 
being  awkwardly  introduced,  and  fítting  their  subjects  less  well  than 
they  did  those  to  which  they  were  oríginally  applied.  But  whether 
well  or  ill  selected,  whether  well  or  ill  applied,  these  phrases  in  the 
Buscapié  have  seldom  or  never  the  appearance  of  accidental  coin- 
cidences  arising  out  of  the  carelessness  of  an  author  repeating  from 
himself.  They  seem  rather  to  be  words  and  forms  of  expression 
carefully  selected,  and  are  so  used  as  to  give  an  air  of  constraint 
to  the  passages  where  they  occur,  showing  that  the  writer  tums,  as 
¡t  were,  in  a  narrow  circle ;  —  an  air  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
bold  and  unfettered  movement  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  Cervantes. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Buscapié  contains  many  allusions  to  ob- 
scure  authors  and  long-forgotten  trifles ;  but,  with  an  inconsiderable 
exception,  which  seems  to  be  a  little  ostentatiously  announced  as 
such,  (p.  12,  and  note  B,)  not  one,  I  believe,  occurs,  that  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  singulto*  learning  of  Don  Adolfo,  whose  ampie 
notes,  fítting  with  suspicious  exactness  to  the  text,  drive  the  reader 
to  the  conjecture,  that  the  text  may  have  been  adjusted  to  the  notes 
quite  as  much  as  the  notes  to  the  text.  Now  and  then  this  conjec- 
ture seems  to  be  confírmed  by  a  slight  inaccuracy.  Thus,  in  both 
text  and  notes,  the  ñame  of  Pedro  de  Enzinas  —  whose  poetry  is 
cited  and  examined  just  as  I  fínd  it  in  my  copy  of  the  *^  Versos 
Espirituales,**  printed  at  Cuenca,  in  1596  (see,  arUey  Vol.  UI.  p.  55, 
note)  —  is  uniformly  spelt  many  times  over  Ezinas,  that  is,  without 
the  fírst  n,  (Bascapié,  pp.  19-21,  and  note  I,)  —  a  trifling  mistake, 
which  a  copyist  might  eaály  have  made  in  1606,  or  which  Don 
Adolfo  might  have  easily  made  in  1847,  when  transcribing,  as  he 
did,  from  the  printed  book  before  him,  but  a  mistake  which  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  both  should  have  made,  if  there 
were  no  other  connection  between  the  two  than  the  one  avowed. 
And,  again,  a  little  farther  on,  a  mistake  occurs  which  seems  to 
have  arisen  fix)m  the  very  excess  of  Don  Adolfo's  recondite  learn- 
ing. The  oíd  Castilian  proverb,  "  Al  buen  callar  llaman  sage,**  — 
or,  "  He  ¡9  a  wise  man  that  knows  when  ío  hold  lús  tongue,'*  —  is 
found  in  the  text  of  the  Buscapié,  (p.  26,)  and  Don  Adolfo  in  the 
note  on  it  (L)  informs  us,  that,  *'  in  the  same  way  in  which  this 
proverb  is  here  used  by  Cervantes,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Conde 
Lucanor,^**  and  in  other  older  works.     Somebody  corrupted  it  into 


10  I  suspect  Don  Adolfo  mtty  have  made  "  Conde  Lucanor,*'  and,  though  I  kepl  his 
another  little  mistake  here  }  for  I  have  had  criticism  in  mind,  I  did  not  notice  the 
occasion,  since  I  read  his  note,  to  read  the    proverb  in  any  forra  In  any  one  of  the 
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*A1  buen  callar  llaman  SancJio.'*'  But  the  ¡dea,  that  Cervantes 
adhered  to  an  oíd  form  of  tbe  proverb,  because  he  rejected  or  did 
not  know  the  supposed  corrupt  one,  is  not  well  founded.  The 
proverb  oceurs  in  what  Don  Adolfo  considera  a  comipted  form,  as 
early  as  the  "Cartas  de  Garay,"  in  1553,  and  the  collection  of 
Proverbs  by  the  leamed  Hernán  Nuñez,  in  1555,  and  in  thút  very 
form  it  isy  in  facty  used  by  Cervantes  himself  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  II. 
c.  43)  ;  for  when  Sancho  Panza  is  rebuked  by  his  master  for  string- 
ing  together  proverbs  without  end,  he  first  promises  he  will  not  utter 
another,  and  then  instantly  opens  his  mouth  with  this  one.  Indeed, 
I  rather  think  that  the  word  sage^  which  was  in  use  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Juan  de  Mena,  had  dropped  out  of  the  current  language 
g(  good  society  before  that  of  Cervantes.  Nebrixa,  before  1500, 
says  it  was  then  antiquated.  (See  Diccionario  de  la  Academia, 
1739.) 

The  last  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in  relation  to  the  genuinoness 
ci  the  Buscapié  published  by  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  is,  that, 
though  on  its  title-page  it  professes  to  explain  *^  all  the  hidden  and 
unexplained  things''  in  the  Don  Quixote,  it  does  not,  in  fact, 
even  allude  to  one  such;  and  though  it  professes  to  have  been 
written  by  Cervantes  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  certain 
leamed  adversaríes,  it  does  not  cite  any  one  of  them,  and  only 
defends  him  in  a  light,  jesting  tone  against  the  charge  of  the  little 
Bachelor  by  admitting  its  truth,  and  aflerwards  justifying  it,  on  the 
ground  that  knight-errantry  was  then  flourishing  and  vigorous  in 
Spain,  —  a  charge  which  no  sensible  or  leamed  man  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  made,  and  a  defence  which  is  humorous,  so  far  as  it 
is  humorous  at  all,  only  íbr  its  absurdity. 

Other  things  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  Cervantes,  in 
the  Buscapié,  is  made  to  speak  in  a  disparaging  way  of  Alcalá 
de  Henares,  his  native  place,  (pp.  13  and  41,)  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  (ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  &1,)  he  delighted  to  honor;  and  that 
be  is  made  to  represent  his  imaginary  Bachelor  as  talking  about 
his  own  painful  personal  deformities,  (pp.  24,  25,  28,  29,)  and 
his  father's  contemptible  poltroonery,  (pp.  27,  28,  34,)  in  a  way 
inconsistent  with  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 

tales.  Scmietimesitocciireinlateraathorain  of  Zamoia  away  from  hisdanghter  ürra- 

another  foim,  thus :  **  Al  buen  callar  llaman  ca,  did  not  say  **  Amen  !  **  though  his  two 

.  santo  *, "  or,  **  He  who  knows  when  to  hold  brothers  did,  as  we  find  in  the  oíd  verses  • 
his  tongue  is  a  saint.*'    But  this  is  rare. 

The  common  one,  •*  Al  buen  callar  llaman  "  A  quien  te  quite  6,  Zamora 

Sancho,"  is,  I  suppose,  the  trae  one,  and  i;* !"'  maldición  le  cayga," 

,         tji  ,.  /       \t.       1  I  Todo»  responden  "  Amen  I 

is  said  to  come  from  the   circumstance,  sino  Don  Sancho  que  coí/a. 

that  King  Sancho  of  the  time  of  the  Cid,  cartade  ParacueUof,  Madrid, 

when   his  father,  Ferdinand    the   Oreat,  X788,  p.  71. 

cursed  any  one  who  should  take  the  eity 
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are    among  the  strongest  characterístics  of   tbe  author   of  Don 
Quixote. 

But  I  will  go  no  furtber.  The  little  tract  published  by  Don 
Adolfo  de  Castro  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  coarse 
passages,"  a  pleasant,  witty  trifle.  It  shows  in  many  parts  much 
lively  talento  a  re/narkable  familíarity  with  the  works  of  Cervantes, 
and  a  hardly  less  remarkable  familíarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
períod  when  Cervantes  lived.  If  Don  Adolfo  wrote  it,  he  has 
probably  always  intended,  in  due  time,  to  claim  it  as  bis  own,  and 
he  may  be  assured  that,  by  so  doíng,  he  will  add  something  to  bis 
own  literary  laurels  without  taking  anything  from  those  of  Cer- 
vantes. If  he  did  not  write  it,  then  he  has,  I  think,  been  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  mauuscript,  which  he  purchased 
under  circumstances  that  made  him  believe  it  to  be  what  it 
is  not.  In  any  event,  I  find  no  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  written 
by  Cervantes,  and  therefore  no  sufficient  ground  to  think  that  it 
can   be   placed    permanently  under  the  protection  of  bis  great 


Postscript,  1861.  — In  the  "Heraldo"  of  Madrid,  lOth  and 
18th  of  October,  1850,  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  published  a  paper  on 
this  preceding  Appendix  D  —  which  first  appeared  in  1849  — 
still  maintaining  the  Buscapié  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Cervan- 
tes. Its  tone  was  somewhat  rude  and  bitter,  and  although  he  re- 
printed  it  in  a  milder  form  when,  in  1851,  he  published  the  Busca- 
pié with  an  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  still  it  was  not  even  yet  as 
courteous  as  a  discussion  between  men  of  letters  always  should  be. 
But  let  that  pass.  The  most  striking  facts  about  this  last  publica- 
tion  of  1851  are, —  Ist.  That  Don  Adolfo  suppressed  in  it  the  certifi- 
cates  of  the  origin  of  bis  manuscript  of  the  Buscapié,  which  had  been 
previóusly  his  main  support  for  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  becduse 
the  certifícate  of  its  having  been  copied  for  Gonzalo  Zatieco  de  Mo- 
lina had  been  proved  by  me  (p.  427)  to  be  a  forgery ;  —  and,  2d. 
That  he  afíected  to  doubt  whether  Gronzalo  Zatieco  de  Molina  were 
the  same  person  with  Gonzalo  de  Argote  y  Molina,  although  not  only 
could  this  fact  be  proved  in  many  ways,  but  he  himself,  in  his  own 
Preface  to  the  Buscapié,  (1848,  p.  xvi.,)  had  distinctly  asserted  it 

"  They  are,   I  believe,  all  omitted  In  of  the   University  of  Cambridge,"  pub- 

the  translation  of  Miss  Thomasina  Boss,  lisbed    at    Cambridge,    1849,   with  jadi- 

which  appeared    in  Bentley's  Magazine,  cious    notes,   partiy  original  and    partiy 

(London,  August  and  September,   1848,)  abridged   from  those  of  Don   Adolfo  de 

and  in  the  translation    by   "A  Member  Castro. 
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The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  be  disingenuously  and  alentlj- 
changed  bis  position  entirely,  and  tbus  admitted  quite  enougb  to 
show  that  be  bad  never  any  ground  to  stand  upon. 

However,  sucb  as  bis  paper  was,  I  made  a  full  answer  to  it  in  tbé 
Spanisb  translation  of  this  Hiít<»7  (Tom.  IV.  p.  218),  Bfaowing,  I 
tbink,  tbat  eacb  of  tbe  statements  in  wbicb  be  opposed  wbat  I  bad 
said  was  witbout  any  sufficient  foundation.  A  reply  so  ampie  was 
not,  I  believe,  needed  anywbere  out  of  Spain ;  for  I  tbink  out  of 
Spain  tbe  Buscapié  has  found  few  adberents,  and  I  bave  tberefore 
not  reproduced  it  bere.  Ñor  do  I  now  suppose  tbat  at  tbe  time 
it  appeared,  wbicb  was  several  years  after  it  was  written^  sucb  a 
reply  was  wanted  in  Spain  itself.  When  tbe  Buscapié  was  first 
published,  in  1848,  and  wben  tbe  first  edition  of  tbis  History  was 
published,  in  1849,  tbe  general  opinión  in  Spain,  in  some  degree, 
favored  Don  Adolfo's  claims.  Quintana,  Pidal,  Mora,  Mesonero, 
and  otber  men  of  letters  in  Madrid,  it  was  well  understood,  be- 
lieved  tbe  Buscapié  to  be  probably  a  genuine  work  of  Cervantes, 
and  Mora  defended  it  publicly  as  sucb  so  soon  as  it  appeared. 
But  tbe  judgmenfc  of  tbe  more  competent  and  discreet  among  tbose 
wbose  opinión  would  be  most  valued,  soon  turned  tbe  current 
strongly  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  now,  I  believe,  few  careful 
critics,  in  Spain  or  out  of  it,  differ  ítom  tbe  decisión  of  tbe  leamed 
editors  of  tbe  translation  of  tbis  work  publisbed  at  Madrid,  in 
1857,  wbo  pronounced  it  "a  literary  toy  of  Señor  Castro,"  — 
un  juguete  literario  del  Señor  Castro.  Sucb,  indeed,  I  bave  always 
believed  it  to  be,  since  I  first  read  it,  ñor  do  I  find  it  needful,  in 
consequence  of  anytbing  tbat  bas  been  said  on  tbe  subject,  to  alter 
an  iota  of  tbe  statements  or  reasons  tbat  I  adduced  in  1849  to  prove 
it  sucb. 

But  toucbing  tbe  manuscript  of  tbe  Buscapié,  wbicb  Don 
Adolfo  de  Castro  claims  to  bave  bougbt  in  1847,  and  on  wbose 
genuineness  so  mucb  depends,  it  may  be  proper  bere  to  add  a 
word.  In  1851,  Don  Bartolomé  José  Gallardo  —  wbom  Señor 
Castro,  in  1848,  bad  bimself  praised  as  "el  muy  docto  filólogo 
Español "  —  summoned  bim  publicly  to  exbibit  bis  manuscript 
to  experts  or  an  academical  commission ;  adding  tbat  a  member 
of  tbe  Academy  of  History  who  had  seen  it  bad  assured  bim, 
Señor  Gallardo,  tbat  it  was  a  coarse,  foolisb,  bungling  forgery, — 
*•  una  ficción  ruda,  necia  y  cbapuzera."  (See  pp.  63  and  88  of  a 
pampblet,  ridiculing  tbe  claúns  of  Castro's  Buscapié  to  be  tbe  work 
of  Cervantes,  and  entitled  "  Zapatazo  a  Zapatilla  y  a  su  falso 
Buscapié  un  Puntillazo,  por  Don  B.  J.  Gallardo,**  Madrid,  1851, 
wbicb  may  be  translated,  "  A  Spanking  for  tbe  little  Forger,  and 
a  Kick  at  bis  false  Buscapié ; "  —  Zapata  baving  been  tbe  forger  of 
a  cbronicle  wbo  is  exposed  in  Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  Lib.  VI. 

VOL.   III.  19  BB 
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cap.  xxii.  §  463,  and  again  in  bis  Historias  Fabulosas,  p.  28.) 
Gallardo  died  oíd  in  1852;  but  tbis  demand  on  Don  Adolfo  de 
Castro's  bonor  bas  been  lefl  ten  years  witbout  reply.  Tbe  mana- 
scrípt  of  tbe  Buscapié  bas  not  been  prodaced.  Don  Adolfo  bas, 
in  fact,  sufíered  judgment  against  bim  to  go  hj  default 
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APPENDIX,    E. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT   EDITIONS,  TRANSLATIONS,  AND 
IMITATIONS  OF  THE  «DON  QXJIXOTE." 

(See  Vol.  n.  p.  140,  note,  and  p.  144,  note.) 

Whatever  relates  to  the  "  Don  Quixote  "  of  Cervantes  is  so 
interesting,  that  I  will  add  here  sach  an  account  of  its  different 
editions,  translations,  and  imitations  as  may  serve,  in  somé  degree, 
to  give  the  just  measure  of  its  extraordinary  popularíty,  not  only  in 
Spain,  but  all  over  Christendom. 

The  first  edition  of  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy,  was  printed  with  this  tiüe :  "  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo, 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  compuesto  ppr  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra,  dirigido  al  Duque  de  Bejar,  Marques  de  Gibraleon,  etc. 
Año  1605.  Con  Privilegio,  etc.  En  Madrid,  por  Juan  de  la 
Cuesta,"  4to,  in  one  volume.  Three  editions  more  appeared  in  the 
same  year,  namely,  one  at  Madrid,  one  at  Lisbon,  and  the  other  at 
Valencia.  These,  with  another  at  Brussels,  in  1607,  —  fíve  in  all, 
—  are  the  only  editions  that  appeared  till  he  took  it  in  hand  to 
correct  some  of  its  errors.  But  he  did  this,  as  I  have  intimated, 
very  imperfectly  and  carelessly.  Among  other  changes,  he  aban- 
doned  the  división  of  the  volume  into  four  parts  or  books,  but  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  from  the  text  the  proofe  of  such  a 
división,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Chapters  VJll.,  XIV.,  and 
XXVn.,  where  the  work  was  divided,  and  where,  in  all  our 
editions,  the  proofs  of  this  división  still  remain.  Such  corrections, 
however,  as  he  saw  fit  to  make,  with  sometimes  a  different  spelling 
of  words,  appeared  in  the  Madrid  edition  of  1608,  4to;  of  which  I 
have  a  copy.  This  edition,  though  somewhat  better  than  the  first, 
is  yet  ordinary ;  but,  as  the  one  containing  Cervantes's  only  amend- 
ments  of  the  text,  it  is  more  valued  and  sought  after  than  any  other, 
and  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  good  impressions  since  have  been 
founded.    Afler  this,  an  edition  at  Milán,  1610,  and  one  at  Brussels, 
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1611,  — full  of  typograpbical  eirors,  like  most  Spanish  books  printed 
tbere,  but  adopting  some  of  the  corrections  made  in  the '  edition 
of  1608,  —  are  known  to  have  been  printed  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Second  Part,  in  1615.  So  that,  in  nine  or  ten  years,  there 
were  eight  editions  of  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  implying  a 
circulation  greater  than  that  of  the  works  of  Shakespesure  or  Milton, 
Bacine  or  Moliere,  who,  as  of  ^  same  century,  may  be  fitly  com- 
pared with  Cervantes. 

The  fírst  edition  of  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  which,  like 
the  fírst  edition  of  the  First  Part,  is  poorly  printed,  is  entitled, 
**■  Segunda  Parte  del  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
por  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  autor  de  su  Primera  Parte^ 
dirigida  á  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Conde  de  Lentos,  etc. 
Año  1615.  Con  Privilegio,  en  Madrid,  por  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,"  4to. 
It  was  printed  separately.  Valencia,  1616  ;  Brussels,  1616  ;  Barce- 
lona, 1617;  and  Lisbon,  1617;  afler  which  no  sepárate  edition  is 
known  to  have  appeared.* 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  eight  editions  of  the  First  Part  were 
printed  in  ten  years,  and  five  of  the  Second  Part  in  two  years. 
Both  parts  appeared  together  at  Barcelona  in  1617,  in  two  vc4- 
innes,  duodécimo ;  and  from  this  period  the  number  of  editions  has 
been  very  great,  both  in  Spain  and  in  foreign  countries;  nearly 
ññ.y  of  them  being  of  some  consequence.  Only  five,  however,  need 
to  be  here  particularly  noted.  These  are, —  1.  Tonson's  edition, 
(London,  1738,  4  vola.,  4to,)  published  at  the  instance  of  J^ord 
Carteret,  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  and  containing  the  Life  by 
Mayans  y  Sisear,  already  noticed ;  the  fírst  attempt  either  to  edit 
Don  Quixote  or  to  write  its  author*s  life  with  care.  2.  The  magnifí- 
cent  edition  printed  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  (Madrid,  1780, 
4  tom.,  folio,)  in  which  the  text  is  settled  with  some  skill,  a  few 
notes  are  added,  and  the  Life  of  Cervantes,  and  an  Analysis,  ot 
rather  an  extravagant  eulogy  and  defence,  of  the  Don  Quixote,  by 


1  It  is  carióos,  that  the  Index  Expurga-  gation,  which  was  long  inexplicable  to  me, 

torius  of  1667,  p.  794,  and  that  of  1790,  is,  I  doabt  not,  to  be  fbund  in  the  very  first 

p.  51,  direct  two  lines  to  be  struok  ont  and  foremoet  of  the  propositions  which  the 

team  Parte  II.  c.  86,  bat  Umch  no  other  Arohbishop  of  Toledo,  Carraoxa,  (see,  oníe, 

part  of  the  work.    The  two  lines  ügnity  Yol.  I.  p.  427,)  had,  in  1576,  been  required 

that  **  works  of  cbarity  performed   in  a  to  abjure,  aud  had  abjured  after  abore 

lakewarm  spirít  have  no  merit  and  avail  seventeen  years  of  cruel  imprlsonment  by 

nothing.**    These  Unes  are  carefiíUy  can-  the  Inqoisition  and  the  Pope.    It  was  in 

celled  in  my  copy   of  the  first  edition.  these  wordsj    "Opera    qasecunque    sine 

Cerrantes,  Uierefore,  did   not,   after   all,  caritate  facta  sunt  peccata  et  Deum  offen- 

Btand  on  so  safe  gronnd  as  he  thought  he  dunt.**    8ee  the  interesting  and  important 

did,  when,  in  c.  20  of  the  same  Part,  he  I^fe  of  Carranca,  in  the  Colección  de  Do 

says  bis  Don  Quixote   "  does  not  contain  oumentos  Inéditos  por  Navarrete,  Salva  y 

eren  a  thought  that  is  not  strictly  Catho-  Baranda,  Madrid,  Tom.  Y.  1844,  p.  588. 
lie."    The  reason  of  this  singular  expor- 
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Don  Vicente  de  los  Ríos,  prefíxed.  It  has  been  several  times  re- 
prínted,  though  not  without  expressious  of  disapprobation,  especially 
at  the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  Los  Bios,  who  found,  among 
other  opponents,  a  very  resolute  one  in  a  Spaniard  by  the  ñame  of 
Valentine  Foronda,  who,  in  1807,  prínted  a  thin  octavo  volume 
of  very  captious  notes  on  Don  Quixote,  wrítten  in  the  form  of 
letters,  between  1793  and  1799,  and  entitled  ^^  Observaciones  sobre 
Algunos  Puntos  de  la  Obra  de  Don  Quixote,  por  T.  E.*'  Clemen- 
cin  gives  the  ñame  of  the  author.'  (Ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I. 
p.  805.)  8.  The  extraordinary  edition  published  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  at  Salisbury,  in  England,  in  1781,  and  accompanied  by  a 
third  volume,  consistíng  of  notes  and  verbal  indexes,  all  in  Spanish, 
by  the  Bev.  John  Bowle,  a  clergyman  in  a  small  village  near 
Salisbury,  who  gave  fourteen  years  of  unwearíed  labor  to  prepare 
it  fw  the  press ;  studying,  as  the  basis  of  his  system  of  annotation, 
the  oíd  Spanish  and  Italian  authors,  and.  especially  the  oíd  Spanish 
ballad-books  and  books  of  chivalry,  and  concluding  his  task,  or  at 
least  dating  his  Prefaces  and  Dedication,  on  the  28d  of  April,  the 
anniversary  of  Cervantes's  death.  There  are  few  books  of  so  much 
real  leaming,  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  little  pretensión,  as  the 
third  volume  of  this  edition.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  true  and  safe  fonn- 
dation  on  which  has  been  built  much  of  what  has  since  been  done 
with  success  for  the  explanation  and  illustratíon  of  the  Don  Quixote, 
which  thus  owes  more  to  Bowle  than  to  any  other  of  its  editors, 
except  Clemencin.*  4.  The  edition  of  Juan  Antonio  Pellicer, 
(Madríd,  1797-98,  5  tom.,  8vo,)  an  Aragonese  gentleman,  who 
employed  above  twenty  years  in  preparíng  it  (Latassa,  Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  VI.  p.  319.)    The  notes  to  this  edition  contain  a  good  deal  of 

s  The  imprínt  of  this  ourioos  volóme  is  Bowle  about  his  Bditlon  of  Don  Quixote," 
"  Loodon,  1807  ;  **  bat  its  author,  who  was  London,  1786,  8vo,  pp.  838.  Baretti  seema 
Consul-Oeneral  of  Spain  to  the  United  States  to  haré  been  incited  to  this  emtravaganxa 
ft-om  1802  to  1809,  lived  in  Philadelphia,  by  an  articlo  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magasine 
and  printed  there,  in  a  pamphlet,  with  the  of  the  preceding  year,  which  he  believed 
date  of  Philadelphia,  1807,  four  lettera  in  Bowle  had  written,  alluding  to  a  homicide 
Spanish,  two  of  which  are  op  Orammar,  eommitted  in  a  street  broil  by  Baretti,  for 
and  all  addressed  to  John  Yaughan,  Bsq.,  which  he  had  been  tried  in  1760,  and  of 
Becretary  of  the  American  Philosophioal  which  some  acoount  is  given  in  BoswelPs 
Society  in  that  city ;  but  the  style  of  print-  Johnson,  —  both  Borke  and  Johnson  hav- 
ing  of  both  these  works  is  so  exactly  simi-  ing  been  summoned  as  witnesses  to  Ba- 
lar as  to  paper,  ^e,  etc.,  and  so  peculi-  retti's  good  oharacter.  But  I  think  there 
arly  American,  that  unquestionably  both  is  no  proof  that  Bowle  wrote  the  article, 
were  prínted  in  Philadelphia  ;— a  circum-  and,  if  he  did,  the  sort  of  attaok  on  him  is 
stanco  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  involves  the  ui^ustiñable,  and,  so  far  as  the  impeach- 
odd  bibliographical  fact  that  a  volume  of  ment  of  his  scholarship  is  concerned,  it 
notes  in  Spanish  on  Don  Quixote  was  is  quite  unsuccessful.  Tolondrón  mean» 
printed  in  the  United  States  in  1807.  *»  giddy-pate,"  and  is  wholly  inapplicablo 

s  A  grossly  abusive  attack  on  Bowle  was  to  such.  a  man,  and,  above  all,  in  rdatícm 

made  by  Joseph  Baretti,  in  a  strange  work  to  his  notes  on  Don  Quixote. 
entitled  "Tolondrón,   Speeches    to   John 
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curious  matter,  but  this  matter  is  often  irrelevant ;  the  number  a£ 
the  notes  is  small,  and  they  explain  only  a  small  part  of  the  diffi- 
cultíes  tbat  occur  in  tbe  text.  It  sbould  be  observed,  too,  that 
Pellicer  is  indebted  to  Bowle  further  than  he  acknowledges,  and 
that  he  now  and  then  makes  mistakes  on  points  of  fact.  6.  The 
edition  of  Diego  Clemencin,  (Madrid,  1833  -  89,  6  tom.,  4to,)  one 
of  the  most  complete  commentaries  that  has  been  published  on  any 
author,  ancient  or  modem.  It  is  written,  too,  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment  in  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  meríts  of  the  author,  and  is 
free  from  the  blind  admiration  for  Cervantes  which  marks  Vicente 
de  los  Ríos  and  the  edition  of  the  Academy.  Its  chief  fault  is,  that 
there  is  too  much  of  it ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rare  to 
find  an  obscure  point  which  it  does  not  elucidate.  The  system  of 
Clemencin  is  the  one  laid  down  by  Bowle ;  and  the  conscientious 
leaming  with  which  it  is  carried  out  seems  really  to  leave  little  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  notes. 

In  other  countries  the  Don  Quixote  is  hardly  less  known  than  it 
is  in  Spain.^  Down  to  the  year  1 700,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
as  many  editions  of  the  entire  work  were  printed  abroad  as  at  home, 
and  the  succession  of  translations  from  the  first  has  been  iminter- 
rupted.  The  oldest  French  translation  is  of  1620,*  since  which  there 
have  been  at  least  six  or  seven  others,  including  the  poor  one  of 
Florian,  1 799,  which  has  been  the  most  read,  and  the  very  good  one 
of  Louis  Viardot,   (Paris,  1836-88,  2  tom.,  8vo,)    with  the   ad- 


*  I  Buppoee  the  first  pnblication  of  any 
considerable  part  of  Don  Quixote  oat  of 
Spain,  except  the  "  Curioso  Impertinente," 
(notioed  ante^  Period  II.  Chap.  XI.  note 
13,)  was  the  '« Homicidio  de  la  FideUdad  y 
la  Defensa  del  Honor,"  ec.  (Paris,  par  Jean 
Richer,  1609,  18mo,  pp.  125).  It  is  from 
the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote  (Ghaps. 
XII.,  XIII.,  etc.),  and  contains  the  Story 
of  Marcela,  and  the  Discourse  on  Arms 
and  Letters,  altered  occaslonally,  and 
adapted,  by  a  translation,  to  beginners  in 
learning  Spanish. 

^  Of  one  oíd  French  translation,  with 
two  continuations,  several  times  printed, 
a  word  should  be  said.  The  translation  in 
question  appeared  originally  in  1677,  and 
was  made  by  FiUeau  de  St.  Martin,  one  of 
the  booksellors*  helots  of  those  days.  It  is 
poor  and  unfaithful,  and  at  the  end  of 
Tolume  IT.  it  is  materially  altered,  so  as 
to  permit  Don  Quixote,  by  a  recovery  from 
the  illness  with  which  Cervantes  kills  him, 
to  survive  for  other  adventures.  These 
adventures  are  begnn  in  a  ñfth  volume, 
which,  firom  internal  evldencc,  was  written 


by  FiUeau  de  St.  Martin,  (see  Barbier, 
"Anonymes,"  no.  7602,)  though  it  pro- 
fesses  to  be  the  work  of  a  converted  Arab. 
It  is  quite  worthless  ;  —  spoils  the  character 
of  Sancho  by  making  him  a  knight,  and 
ends  with  a  story,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  France,  and  which,  like  every  other 
part  of  the  volume,  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  flction  of  Cervantes,  to  which  it  is 
awkwardly  appended.  But  before  FiUeau 
de  St.  Martin  had  completed  bis  task  he 
died  ;  —  probably  as  early  as  1695.  His 
unfinished  work  was  then  taken  up  by 
Robert  ChaUes  or  Chasles,  born  in  1659, 
and  bred  a  lawyer,  but  a  man  whose 
roistering  Ufe  was  fuU  of  the  strangest 
adventures.  He  was  four  times  in  Canadá, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and 
brought  to  Boston,  after  which  he  carried 
through  a  new  series  of  extravagances  in 
England,  Ireland,  the  North  of  Europe, 
Turkey,  Palestino,  and  the  East  Indiiis. 
(Jócher's  Lexicón,  Fortsetzung  von  Ade- 
lung,  Art.  Challes^  and  Biographie  Univer 
selle,  Art.  Chasles.)  On  his  return  fh>nk 
the  last,  he  published  an  account  of  thcm 
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mirable  illustrations  of  Granvüle,  —  a  translation,  however,  which 
has  been  somewhat  roughly  handled  by  F.  B.  F.  Biedermann,  in  a 
tract  entitled  "Don  Quixote  et  la  Tache  de  ses  Traducteurs ** 
(París,  1887,  8vo).  The  oldest  English  one  is  by  Shelton,  1612 
-  20,  the  first  half  of  which  was  made,  as  he  says  in  the  Dedication, 
in  forty  days,  some  years  before,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  very 
vulgar,  unfaithful,  and  coarse  one  by  John  Philips,  the  nephew  of 
Milton,  1687;  one  by  Motteux,  1712;  one  by  Jarvis,  1742,  which 
SmoUet  used  too  freely  in  bis  own,  1755;  one  by  Wilmot,  1774; 
and,  fínally,  the  anonymous  one  of  1818,  which  has  adopted  parts 
of  all  its  predecessors.  Most  of  them  have  been  reprínted  oílen ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  agreeable  and  the  best,  though  certainly 
somewhat  too  íree,  is  that  of  Motteux,  in  the  edition  of  Edinburgh, 
1822,  (5  vols.,  12mo,)  with  notes  and  illustrative  translations,  ñill 
of  spirit  and  grace,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart.  No  foreign  country  has 
done  so  much  for  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote  as  England,  both  by 
original  editions  published  there,  and  by  translations.  It  may  be 
noticed  further,  that,  in  1654,  Edmunji  Gayton,  a  gay  fellow  about 
town,  of  whom  Wood  gives  no  very  dignifíed  account,  published  in 
London  a  small  folio  volume,  entitled  "  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don 
Quixote,"  the  best  of  its  author's  various  works,  and  one  that  was 
thought  worth  publishing  again  in  the  next  century,  for  the  sake, 
I  suppose,  of  the  amusing  vein  in  which  it  is  wrítten,  but  not  on 
account  of  anything  it  contains  that  will  serve  to  explain  difficult  or 
obscure  passages  in  the  oríginal.  Some  of  it  is  in  verse,  and  the 
whole  is  based  on  Shelton's  translation. 

All  countríes,  however,  have  sought  the  means  of  enjoying  the 
Don  Quixote,  for  there  are  translations  in  Latin,  Italian,  Dutch, 

and,  besides  other  works  of  liUle  ralae,  Oadin,  and  was  published  at  Parts  in  1620. 

nndertook,  in  one  yolome  more,  to  com-  It  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  Oadin  says 

píete  the  Don  Quixote  of  Filleau  de  San  he  had  travelied  over  a  large  part  of  the 

Martin.     This,    trova    intemal    evidence  country  of  Don  Quixote,  in  his  company, 

(p.  2),  hé  did  after  1700,  carrying  on  thé  and  now  comes  back  and  offers  him,  in  a 

adventures  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  time  of  French  coetume,  to  his  Majes^.    Oudin's 

the  knight*s  death.    But  the  whole  is  a  marginal  notes  show  that  he  was  a  teacher 

miserable  caricature  and  travestie  of  the  of  Spanish,  and  that  his  labors  were  in- 

great  work  of  Cervantes,  and  is  brought  to  tended  to  benefit  his  puplls.    The  Second 

a  hurried  conclusión,  at  last,  apparently  Part  of  the  Don  Quixote  was  translated  by 

because  the  author  did  not  know  what  F.  Rosset,  and  was  printed  in  1633,  wllh- 

eise  to  do  with  his  hero.     It  was  first  out  any  such  marginal  notes, 
printed,  I  belleve,  in  1715  ;  and  its  author        A  continuation  of  Don  Quixote,  in  6  vols., 

was  alive  in  1720.    The  translation,  in  my  12mo,  was  published  at  París,  in  1722, 

copy,  —  which  was  given  to  me  by  my  which  Barbier  (No.  17,310)  says  was  long 

fríend    Charles    Sprague,    Bsq.,  — makes  falsely  attributed  to  Le  Sage,  but  whose 

four  small  volumes,  and  the  additlons  two  real  author  he  leaves  unsettled,    It  makes 

more,  printed  by  the  Wetsteins,  between  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  one.of  the  Moríscoes 

1716  and  1719.  expelled  by  Philip  lU.  i  but  so  far  as  the 

The  first  French  translation  of  the  First  firsi.  two  ▼olumes  are  concemed,  which  are 

Part  of  Don  Quixote  was  made  by  Cesar  all  I  have  seen,  it  is  poor. 
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Danish,  Kuaslan,  Polisli,  aud  Portuguese.  But  better  than  any  of 
these  ¡3,  probably,  the  admirable  one  made  into  Germán  by  Ludwig 
Tieck,  with  extraordinary  freedom  and  spirit,  and  a  most  sympa- 
thetic  comprehension  of  bis  autbor ;  four  editions  of  which  appeared 
between  1815  and  1831,  and  superseded  all  tbe  other  Gorman 
versions,  of  which  there  are  five,  beginning  with  an  imperfect 
attempt  in  1648.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added,  that,  in  the  last 
half-eentury,  more  editi<Hi8  of  the  original  have  appeared  in  Grer- 
many  than  in  any  other  foreign  country. 

Of  imitations  out  of  Spain,  it  is  only  necessary  to  alinde  to  three. 
The  fir^  is  a  **  Life  of  Don  Quixote,  merrily  translated  into  Hudi- 
brastic  Verse,  by  Edward  Ward,"*  (London,  1711,  2  vola.,  8vo,)  — 
a  poor  attempt,  full  of  coarse  jeata  not  found  in  the  original.  The 
second  is  "  Don  Silvb  de  Bosalva,''  by  Wieland,  (1764,  2  vols.,)  in 
rídicule  of  a  belief  in  fairies  and  unseen  agencies ;  —  his  fírst  work 
in  romantic  fíction,  and  one  that  never  had  much  success.  The 
third  is  a  curious  poem,  in  twelve  cantos,  by  Meli,  the  best  of  the 
Sicilian  poets,  who,  in  his  native  dialect,  has  endeavored  to  tell  the 
story  of  Don  Quixote  in  octave  stanzas,  with  the  heroi-comic  light- 
neas  oi  Ariosto ;  but,  among  other  unhappinesses,  has  cimibered 
Sancho  with  Greek  mythology  and  ancient  leaming.  It  filis  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Meli's  "  Poesie  Siciliane "  (Palermo, 
1787,  6  vols.,  12mo).  All  these,  as  well  as  Smollet's  "  Sir  Launce- 
lot  Graves  "  and  Mrs.  Lenox's  "  Female  Quixote,"  both  published 
in  1 762,  are  direct  imitations  of  the  Don  Quixote,  and  on  that 
account,  in  part,  they  are  all  failures.  And  so  is  D'Urfey's  "  Comi- 
cal  History  of  Don  Quixote  ; "  —  a  brutal  outrage  on  decency,  first 
published  in  1694-96,  but  which,  gross  as  it  is,  was  acted  at  the 
Boyal  theatres,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond.^  But- 
ler*8  "  Hudibras,"  (first  edition,  1663  -  78,)  so  free  and  so  full  of  wit, 
comes,  perhaps,  as  near  its  model  as  genius  may  venture  with 
success.* 

Don  Quixote  has  oíten  been  produced  on  the  stage  in  Spain ;  as, 

•  A  y<duiEiiD0ii8  bat  f<nrg(^ten  poet,  who  ote,  mentíoDed   by   Navarrete  (Yida  de 

kept  a  eoffee-house  in  London,  and  figures  Cerrantes,  p.  174).    Of  the  "  Friar  Genind,'* 

in  the  Dunciad,  Canto  I.  Une  233.  to  which  be  alto  alindes,  I  have  already 

TI  notice  that  portions  of  it,  thoogh  spoken  {antt^  Chap.  IV.)>  but  the  resem- 

printed  as  prose,  are,  in  fact,  blank  verse,  blanco  bOth  of  that  bold  fiction  and  of  the 

The  whole  feU  under  the  lash  of  CoUier,  in  "  Martinus  Scriblerus  "  of  Pope  to  the  Don 

hU  «"Short  Yiew'*  (1698,  pp.  196-208).  Quixote  is  slight,  and  the  obligations  to 

Btill  its  seandalous  songs  were  set  to  music  Cervantes  less,  I  think,  than  they  have 

by  Purcell  and  smne  of  the  other  masters  sometimes  been  accounted  to  be.    But  they 

of  the  time,  and  published  in  folio,  1694  are  both  unquestionably  imitations,  —  th« 

-  96.  "  Fray  Oerundio  "  avowedly  such.    See  Iho 

s  I  have  never  seen  the  "  Phwsamon  "  **  Prologo  con  Morrión  "  to  the  first  edittooi, 

of  Marivaux,  ñor  two  or  three  other  un-  §  38. 
•uccessful  French  imitations  of  Don  Qulx- 
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fbr  instance,  ¡n  a  play  by  Francisco  de  Avila,  published  at  Barce- 
lona, in  1617;  in  two  by  Guillen  de  Castro,  1621 ;  in  one  by  Cal- 
derón, that  is  lost ;  and  in  others  by  Cromez  Labrador,  Francisco 
Marti,  Valladares,  Melendez  Yaldes,  and,  more  lately,  Ventura  de 
la  Vega ;  somé  of  which  were  noticed  when  we  8p<^e  of  tbe  drama. 
But  all  of  them  were  failures.  (Don  Quísote,  ed.  Olemencin^ 
Tom.  IV.,  1835,  p.  899,  note.) » 

As  to  prose  imitations  in  Spain,  except  the  attempt  of  Avella- 
neda, in  1614, 1  know  of  none  for  above  a  century ;  —  none,  indeed, 
till  tíie  populañty  of  the  originsü  -woxk  was  revived.  But  since  that 
períod  there  have  been  several.  One  is  by  Chrístdval  Anzarena, — 
«^Empressas  Literarias  del  ingeniosíssimo  CavaUero,  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Manchnela,"  (Sevilla,  I2mo,  without  the  year,  but  printed 
about  1767,)  — >intended  to  ridiculo  the  literary  taste  of  the  times, 
which,  añer  going  through  the  education  of  the  hero,  breaks  ofiP 
with  the  promise  c£  a  second  part,  tíiat  never  appeared.  Another 
is  caQed  '*  Adiciones  á  Don  Quixote,  por  Jacinto  María  Delgado," 
(Madrid,  12mo,  s.  a.,)  printed  apparently  soon  aíler  the  last,  and 
containing  the  remainder  of  Sancho's  life,  passed  chiefly  with  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  in  Aragón,  where,  at  a  very  small  expense  of 
wit,  he  is  íboled  into  the  idea  that  he  is  a  baron^^  Another,  by 
Alonso  Bernardo  Kbero  y  Sarrea,  called  **  El  Quixote  de  la  Can- 
tabria," (Madrid,  1792,  2  tom.,  12mo,)  describes  the  travek  of  a 
certain  Don  Pelayo  to  Madrid,  and  his  residence  at  court  there, 
whence  he  returns  to  his  native  mountains,  astonished  and  shocked 
that  the  Biscayans  are  not  everywhere  regarded  as  the  only  true 
nobility  and  gentlemen  on  earth.  A  fourth,  **  Historia  de  Sancho 
Panza,"  (Madrid,  1793—98,  2  tom.,  12mo,)  is  an  unsuccea^l  at- 
tempt to  give  efiect  to  Sancho  as  a  sepárate  and  independent 
person  aíler  Don  Quixote*s  death,  making  him  Alcalde  of  his  native 
village,  and  sending  him  to  figure  in  the  capital  and  get  into  prison 


•  There  are  several  oíd  French  plajs  on  chantements  de  Merlin,"  Moliere  played 

BoD  Quixote,  long  since  forgotten  ;  ex.  gr.,  the  part  of  Sancho  in  1670,  and  the  ass, 

**  Les  Folies  de  Cárdenlo,"  by  Pichot,  1623 ;  who,  as  Grimarest  sajs,  had  not  thorough- 

—  "Dom  Quichotte  de   la  Manche,"    by  ly  learned  his  part,  carne  on  the  stage  too 

GuerindeBoucal,  twoparts,  1640  ;~^*Le  soon,  in  spite  of  his  poetical  rider,  and 

Oouvemement  de  Sanche  Pansa,"  Gomé-  created  a  great  nproar  of  merrlment.    Vie 

die,  by  the  same,  1642  ;  — "  Le  Curieux  de  Moliere,  Amsterdam,  1705,  p.  89. 

Impertinent,  ou  le  Jaloux,"  1645  •,  —  "  Dom  lo  A  controversy  aróse  about  thls  book, 

Quichotte  de  la  Manche,  Chevalier  errant  between  the  "  Apologista   Universal,"   a 

Espagnolrevolté,  Tragicomedia,"  par  G.D.,  periodical  publication  of  the  time,  and  a 

1703,  ridiculing  the  Archduke  in  the  War  of  Mend  of  the  author,  who  wrote  what  he 

theSuccession; — and some others.    BaCthe  called  a  "Justa  Repulsa"  to  the  attack 

most  amusing  fact  concerning  Don  Quixote  in  a  small  tract,  without  date  (ISmo,  pp. 

connected  with  the  French  stage  is,  that,  20).     The  "  Adiciones,"  however,  were  not 

in  a  play  arranged  by  Madeleine  Beijart,  worth  the  powder  spent  on  them  in  the 

and  called  **■  Dom  Quichotte,  ou  les  En-  contest. 
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there;  —  the  whole  bringing  tbe  poor  esquire's  adventures  down 
to  a  very  grave  ending  of  his  very  meny  Ufe.  A  fifth,  by  Juan 
Siñenz,  »*  El  Quixote  del  Siglo  XVIII./'  (Madrid,  183^.  4  tom., 
12ino,)  is  an  account  of  a  Frencb  pbilosopber,  wbo,  with  bb 
esquire,  travels  over  tbe  eartb  to  regenérate  mankind ;  and,  coming 
back  just*  at  tbe  cióse  of  tbe  Frencb  Revolution,  wbicb  bappened 
wbile  be  was  in  Asia,  is  cured,  by  tbe  results  of  tbat  great  convul- 
sión, of  bis  pbilosopbical  notions ;  a  dull,  coarse  book,  wbose  style  is 
as  little  attractive  as  its  story.  And  a  sixtb,  in  two  parts  and  eigbt 
small  volumes,  prínted  by  Ibarra,  at  Madrid,  in  1813,  and  called 
**  Napoleón  o  el  verdadero  Don  Quixote  de  la  Europa ; "  -^  a  work 
wbose  date  and  title  render  explanation  of  its  subject  needless. 
Perbaps  tbere  are  otber  Spanisb  imitations  of  Don  Quixote ;  but 
tbere  can  be  none,  I  apprebend,  of  any  merit  or  valué.  A  little 
anonymous  volume,  entitled  **  Instrucciones  económicas  políticas 
dadas  por  el  famoso  Sancbo  Panza,  Gobernador  de  la  ínsula  Bara- 
taría a  un  bijo  suyo,"  of  wbicb  tbe  second  edition  appeared  in  1791, 
bardly  deserves  notice.  It  consists  mainly  of  Sancbo's  proverbs, 
and  seems  to  bave  bad  a  political  purpose. 

All  tbis  account,  bowever,  ampie  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  of  tbe 
different  editions,  translations,  and  imitations  wbicb,  for  above  two 
centuries,  bave  been  poured  out  upon  tbe  different  countries  of 
Europe,  gives,  still,  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  tbe  kind  and 
degree  of  success  wbicb  tbis  extraordinary  work  bas  enjoyed ;  for 
tbere  are  tbousands  and  tbousands  wbo  never  bave  read  it,  and 
wbo  never  beard  of  Cervantes,  to  wbom,  nevertbeless,  tbe  ñames 
of  Don  Quixote  and  of  Sancho  are  as  familiar  as  bousebold  words. 
So  mucb  of  tbis  kind  of  fame  b  enjoyed,  probably,  by  no  otber 
autbor  of  modern  times. 
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ON  THE  EARLY  COLLECTIONS  OF  OLD  SPANISH  PLAYS. 
(See  Yol.  IL  p.  436.) 

Two  large  collections  of  plays,  and  several  small  ones,  much 
resembling  e%ch  other,  both  in  the  cbaracter  of  their  contente  and 
the  form  of  their  publication,  appeared  in  difierent  parts  of  Spain 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  just  as  the  ballads  had  appeared  a 
century  before ;  and  they  shouki  be  noticed  with  some  care,  because 
they  exhibit  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Spanish  national 
drama  with  much  distinctness,  and  fumish  materials  of  consequence 
for  its  history. 

Of  the  firat  coUection,  whose  prevailing  title  seems  to  have  been 
"  Comedias  de  Diferentes  Autores,"  though  it  is  sometimes  called 
"  Comedias  Varias"  or  " La  Colección  Antigua"  it  would,  I  suppose, 
bé  impossible  now  to  form  a  complete  set,  or  one  even  appK)aching 
to  completeness.  I  possess  five  volumes  of  it,  viz.  XXV.,  XXVIII., 
XXX.,  XXXI.,  and  XLIII.,  and  have  satisfactory  notices  of  nine 
others.  The  first  of  the*whole  fourteen  is  Vol.  IH.,  of  which  there 
are  two  editions  at  Madrid,  1613  and  1614,  and  one  at  Barcelona, 
1614  ;  —  and  the  second  is  Vol.  V.,  of  which  there  are  editions  at 
Alcalá,  1615,  Madrid,  1615,  and  Barcelona,  1619  ;  —  but  both  these 
volumes  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  collected  Comedias 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  although  the  first  contains  only  three  plays  by 
him  out  of  twelve,  and  the  second  only  one  out  of  twelve.  After 
this  fifth  volume,  we  make  a  long  spring  to  Volume  XXV., 
which  has  led  some  persons  to  suppose  that  most  or  all  of  the 
twenty  intervening  volumes  were  volumes  of  Lope's  "  Comedias," 
although  it  should  be  noted,  in  reply  to  this  conjecture,  that  no 
more  than  twenty-¿M?o  volmnes  of  Lope's  plays  had  appeared  when 
this  twenty-Jifth  of  the  Diferentes  was  published,  in  1632.  The 
next  volume  after  this  is  Vol.  XXVUI.,  printed  at  Huesca,  in  1634 ; 
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after  which  foUow  XXIX.,  Valencia,  1636 ;  —  XXX.,  Saragossa, 
1636,  and  Seville,  1638;  — XXXI.,  Barcelona,  1638;  — XXXIL, 
Saragossa,  1640;  —  XXXIII.,  Valencia,  1642;  —  XLL,  Saragossa, 
1646 ;  —  XLn.,  Saragossa,  1650 ;  —  XLIII.,  Saragossa,  1650 ;  and 
XLIV.,  Saragossa,  1652. 

But,  besides  these,  tbere  is  in  the  Library  of  the  üniversity  of 
Bologna  a  volume,  which  I  bave  seen,  claimmg  to  be  printed  at 
Valencia  in  1646,  as  **  Parte  XXXXXVÜ."  (ac),  which  has  some- 
times  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for  XXX  Vil. ;  but  which  I  think 
is  only  a  false  title-page  printed  later  than  its  date.  This  volume, 
however,  is  necessary  to  make  np  the  fburteen  referred  to  above,  ci 
which  I  have  seen  twelve.  None,  I  think,  was  published  of  later  date 
than  1652,  as  the  collection  commonly  called  "  Comedias  Escogidas  " 
was  begun  in  that  year  at  Madrid,  and  would  naturally  supersede 
the  eider  one.  Gayangos  says  it  has  been  conjectured,  from  the 
extreme  rarity  of  the  volumes  in  this  collection,  that  several  of  the 
forty-four  were  never  printed  at  all,  but  that  booksellers,  in  the 
provinces,  seeing  how  snccessful  those  in  the  capital  were,  as  pub- 
lishers  oi  plays,  pínted  volumes  of  them  with  such  a  numeration  as 
seemed  to  them  suitable  or  probable.  But  this  is  not  more  likely 
than  the  snggestion,  that  twenty-fíve  volumes  were  volumes  of 
Lope's  Comedias,  for  some  of  them  were  printed  more  than  once, 
and  the  first  two  appeared  at  Madrid.  No  doubt,  it  is  very  singu- 
lar, that,  of  a  collection  like  this,  extending  to  forty-four  volumes,  so 
little  should  now  be  known.  But  such  is  the  fact.  The  Inquisition 
and  the  Confessional  were  very  busy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  when,  under  the  imbecile  Charles  the  Second,  the 
theatre  had  fallen  from  its  high  estáte ;  and  in  this  way,  I  belieye, 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  oldest  large  collection  of  plays  pub- 
lished in  Spain,  and  the  one  we  should  now  be  most  desirous  to 
possess,  was  hunted  down  and  neariy  exterminated. 

The  next,  which  is  the  collection  comíhonly  known  under  the 
title  of  "  Comedias  Nuevas  Escogidas  de  los  Mejores  Autores,"  — 
a  title  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to  in  its  successive  volumes,  — 
was  more  fortúnate.  StiÚ  it  is  very  rare.  I  have  never  seen  a  set 
of  it  absolutely  complete  ;  but  I  possess  in  all  forty-one  volumes  out 
of  the  forty-eight,  of  which  such  a  set  should  consist,  and  have 
sufficiently  accurate  notices  of  tíie  remaining  seven. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  was  published  in  1652,  the  last  in  1 704 ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  embraced  between  these  dates 
the  theatre  so  declined,  that,  though  at  first  two  or  three  volumes 
carne  out  every  year,  none  was  issued  during  the  twenty-three  years 
that  followed  the  death  of  Calderón  in  1681,  except  the  very  last 
in  the  collection,  the  forty-eighth.  Taken  together,  they  contain 
five  hundred  and  seventy-four  comedias,  in  all  the  forms  and  with  aü 
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the  eharacteristics  of  the  oíd  Spanish  drama  ;  tbeir  appropriate  loas 
and  entremeses  being  conneeted  with  a  very  small  number  of  them. 
Thirty-seven  of  these  comedias  are  given  as  anonymous,  and  tbe 
remaining  five  bundred  and  tbirty-seven  are  distributed  among  one 
hundred  and  tbirty-eight  difíerent  auÜuMti. 

Xiie  dísk'ibution,  bowever,  as  migbt  be  miticipated,  is  rery  un- 
equaL  Calderón,  who  was  fíxr  the  most  successful  writer  of  the 
period  he  illustrated,  has  fifty-three  plays  assigned  to  him,  —  many 
wrongfully,  —  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  which  it  is  certain  that  hardly 
one  was  printed  wi!^  bis  permission,  and  not  aboye  two,  so  far  as 
I  have  compared  them  with  the  aotbentic  editions  of  bis  works,  fi*om 
a  text  properly  corrected.  Mweto,  the  dramatic  writer  next  in 
popularity  after  Calderón,  has  fbrty-six  pieces  given  to  him  in  the 
same  way ;  all  probably  without  bis  assent,  and  certainly  not  all  bis. 
Matos  Fragoso,  who  was  a  little  later,  has  tbirty-three ;  Femando 
de  Zarate,  twenty-two;  Antonio  Martinez,  eighteen;  Mira  de 
Mescua,  eighteen ;  Zavaleta,  sixteen ;  Roxas,  sixteen ;  Luis  Yelez 
de  Guevara,  fifteen ;  Cáncer,  fourteen ;  Sobs,  twelve ;  Lope  de 
Vega,  twelve;  Diamante,  twelve;  Pedro  de  Rósete,  eleven;  Bel- 
mente, eleven ;  and  Francisco  de  Villegas,  eleven.  Many  others 
have  smaller  numbers  assigned  to  them;  and  sixty-nine  authcn^, 
nearly  all  of  wbose  ñames  are  otherwise  unknown,  and  some  of 
them,  probably,  pseudonymes,  have  but  one  each. 

That  the  dramas  in  tbis  coUection  all  belong  to  tbe  authors  to 
whom  it  ascribes  them,  or  that  it  is  even  so  far  accurate  in  its 
designations  as  to  be  taken  for  a  sufficient  general  authcHÍty,  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  supposed.  Thirteen  at  least  of  the  plays  it 
contains,  tíiat  bear  the  ñame  of  Calderón,  are  not  bis ;  one  known 
tobe  bis,  "La  Banda  y  la  Flor,"  is  printed  as  anonymous  in  the 
thirtieth  volume,  with  the  title  of  "  Hazer  del  Amor  Agravio ;  *'  and 
another,  "  Amigo  Amante  y  Leal,"  is  twice  inserted,  —  pnce  in  the 
fourth  volume,  1653,  and  once  in  the  eighteenth  volume,  1662, — 
each  differing  considerably  from  tbe  other,  and  neither  taken  fix)m  a 
genuine  text.  In  the  same  way  other  plays  are  ascríbed  to  authors 
who  have  no  claim  to  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fiñeenth  volume, 
"  La  Batalla  del  Honor  "  is  given  to  Zarate,  though  it  belongs  to 
Lope. 

Of  its  carelessness  in  relation  to  other  authors  similar  remarks 
might  be  made.  Several  of  the  plays  of  Solís  are  printed  twice, 
and  one  tbree  times ;  two  of  Zarateas,  inserted  in  the  twenty-second 
and  twenty-third  volumes,  are  repeated  in  the  forty-first ;  and  in 
two  successive  volumes,  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth,  we  have 
tbe  "  Lorenzo  me  llamo  "  of  Matos  Fragoso,  a  well-known,  and,  in 
its  time,  a  popular  play,  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  tbis  collection, 
like  its  predecessor,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  bookseller's  specula- 
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tion,  carrled  on  without  the  consent  of  the  autbors  whose  works 
were  plundered  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes,  as  we  know,  in 
disregard  of  their  complaints  and  remonstrances.  How  recklesslj 
and  scandalously  this  was  done  may  be  gathered  fíY>m  the  facts 
already  stated,  and  from  the  further  one,  that  the  "  Vencimiento  de 
Tumo,"  in  the  twelfth  Tolume,  which  is  boldly  ascribed  to  Calderón 
on^ts  title,  is  yet  given  to  its  true  author,  Manuel  del  Campo,  in  the 
very  lines  with  which  it  is  ended. 

Still,  these  large  collections,  with  the  single  volumes  that,  from 
time  to  time,  were  sent  forth  in  the  same  way  by  the  booksellers,  — 
such  as  those  published  by  Aurelio  Mey,  1608  - 1614 ;  by  Thomas 
Alíay,  1651 ;  by  Mateo  de  la  Bastida,  in  1652;  by  Manuel  López, 
in  1663;  by  Juan  de  Valdes,  in  1655;  by  Robles,  in  1664;  and 
by  Zabra  and  Fernandez,  in  1675,  all  of  which  have  been  used 
in  the  account  of  the  theatre  in  the  text,  —  give  us  a  living  and 
faithíul  impression  of  the  acted  Spanish  drama  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  for  the  plays  they  contain  are  those  that  were  every where 
performed  on  the  national  stage,  and  they  are  here  presented  to 
US  not  so  often  in  the  exact  form  given  them  by  their  authors  as  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  fítted  for  the  stage  by  the  managers, 
and  plundered  from  the  prompter's  manuscripts,  or  noted  down 
in  the  theatres,  by  piraticad  booksellers.* 


1  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  oíd  eollec- 
tions  of  Spanish  playa,  see  üeber  die  alte- 
ren Sammlangen  Spanischer  Dramen  yon 
Frelh.  Eligius  yon  MUnch-Bellinghausen 
(Wien,  1852,  4to)  {  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  conscientious  blbliographl- 
cal  monographs  knowu  to  me  on  any 
Bubject    It  woold  haye  sayed  me  much 


labor  If  I  had  recelyed  it  befare  I  firat 
published  this  Appendix,  and  still  more 
if  I  had  had  it  before  I  wrote  my  chaptere 
on  the  Brama  of  the  Seyenteenth  Century. 
A  little,  howeyer,  may  be  added  to  it  from 
the  Nachtrilge  of  Schack  (see  especially 
pp.  99,  etc.),  published  in  1864,  since  Bel- 
linghausen's  work  appeared. 
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ON  T^E  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BAD  TASTE  IN  SPAIN,  CALLED 
CULTISMO. 

(See  Yol.  m.  p.  29,  note.) 

A  REMARKABLE  díscussion  took  place  in  Italj  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eigbteenth  century,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  bad  taste  in 
literature  that  existed  in  Spain  aíter  1600,  under  the  ñame  of 
"Cultismo;" — some  of  the  distingüished  men  of  lettersin  each 
country  casting  the  reproach  of  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  other. 
The  circumstances,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Spanish  literary  history,  were  the  following. 

In  1773,  Saverio  Bettinelli,  a  superficial,  but  somewhat  popular 
writer,  in  bis  "  Bisorgimento  d*  Italia  negli  Studj,  etc.,  dopo  il 
Mille,"  charged  Spain,  and  particularly  the  Spanish  theatre,  witb 
the  bad  taste  that  prevailed  in  Italy  after  that  country  fell  so  much 
under  Spanish  control ;  adding  to  a  slight  notice  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderón  the  following  words :  "  This,  then,  is  the  taste 
which  passed  into  Italy,  and  there  ruined  everything  puré."  (Parte 
II.  cap.  3,  Tragedia  e  Commedia.)  Girolamo  Tiraboschi,  in  his 
"  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,**  first  published  between  1772 
and  1 783,  maintained  a  similar  position  or  theory,  tracing  this  bad 
taste,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  soü  and  climate  of  Spain,  and  follow- 
ing its  footsteps,  both  in  ancient  times,  when,  he  believed,  the  Latín 
literature  had  been  corrupted  by  it  aíter  the  Sénecas  and  Martial 
came  from  Spain  to  Borne,  and  in  modem  times,  when  he  charged 
upon  it  the  follies  of  Marini  and  all  his  schooL  (Tom.  U.,  Disser- 
tazione  Preliminare,  §  27.) 

Both  these  writers  were,  no  doubt,  sufficienüy  decided  ín  the 
tone  of  their  opinions.  Neither  of  them,  however,  was  harsh  or 
violent  in  his  manner,  and  neither,  probably,  felt  that  he  was 
making  such  an  attack  on  the  literature  and  fair  fame  of  another 
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country  as  would  provoke  a  reply;  —  much  less,  one  that  would 
draw  after  it  a  long  controversy. 

But  at  that  period  there  were  in  Italy  a  considerable  number 
of  leamed  Spaniards,  who  had  been  driven  there,  as  Jesuits,  by  the 
expulsión  of  their  Society  frosn  Spain  in  1767;  men  whose  chief 
resource  and  amusement  were  letters,  and  who,  like  true  Spaniards, 
felt  not  a  whit  the  less  proud  of  their  country  because  they  had 
been  violently  expelled  from  it.  With  harlBy  a  single  exceptíon, 
they  seem  to  have  been  offended  by  these  and  other  similar  remarks 
of  Bettinelli  and  Tiraboschi,  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  only  the 
more  sensitive,  because  the  distinguished  Italians  who  made  them 
were,  like  themselves,  members  of  the  persecuted  Order  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Answers  to  these  imputations,  therefore,  soon  began  to  appear. 
Two  were  published  in  1776;  —  the  firat  by  Thomas  Serrano,  a 
Yalencian,  who,  in  some  Latin  Letters,  printed  at  Ferrara,  defended 
the  Latin  poets  of  Spain  from  the  accusations  of  Tiraboschi,  (Xime- 
no,  Tom.  11.  p.  385 ;  Fuster,  Tom.  11.  p.  111,)  and  the  second  by 
Father  Giovanni  Andrés,  who,  in  his  "  Lettera  a  Valenti  Gonzaga," 
(8vo,  Cremona,)  took  similar  ground,  which  he  further  enlarged 
and  fortified  afterwards,  in  his  great  work  on  universal  literary 
history,  (Dell*  Origine,  Progresso,  e  Stato  Attuale  d*  Ogni  Lette- 
ratura,  1 782  -  99,  9  tora.,  4to,)  where  he  maintains  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  his  country's  literature  on  all  points,  and  endeavors  to 
trace  the  origin  of  much  of  what  is  best  in  the  early  culture  of 
modern  Europe  to  Arabian  influences  coming  in  from  Spain, 
through  Prorence,  to  Italy  and  France. 

To  the  Letters  of  Serrano  rejoinders  appeared  at  once  from 
Clement  Vannetti,  the  person  to  whom  Serrano  had  addressed  them, 
and  from  Alessandro  Zorzi,  a  fi^end  of  Tiraboschi ;  —  while,  to  the 
Dissertation  of  Father  Andrés,  Tiraboschi  himself  replied,  with 
much  gentleness,  in  the  notes  to  subsequent  editions  of  his  "  Storia 
della  Letteratura."  (See  Angelo  Ant.  Scotti,  Elogio  Storico  del 
Padre  Giovanni  Andrés,  Napoli,  1817,  8vo,  pp.  13,  143 ;  Tiraboschi, 
Storia,  ed.  Roma,  1782,  Tom.  11.  p.  23.) 

Meantime,  others  among  the  exiled  Spanish  Jesuits  in  Italy,  such 
as  Arteaga,*  who  afterwards  wrote  the  valuable  "  Rivoluzioni  del 
Teatro  Musicale,"  1 783,  and  Father  Isla,  who  had  been  famous  for 
his  "  Friar  Gerund  **  from  1758,  took  an  interest  in  the  controversy. 
(Salas,  Vida  del  Padre  Isla,  Madrid,  1803,  12mo,  p.  136.)  But  the 
person  who  brought  to  it  the  learning  which  now  makes  it  of  con- 
sequence  in  Spanish  literary  history  was  Francisco  Xavier  Lam- 

1  It  should   be    noted,   however,   that    p.  145,  and  Yol.  lU.  pp.  104  - 124.    Sootti, 
Arteaga  took  the  Italían  side  of  the  quea-    **  Elogio  del  P.  Andrés,"  1817,  p.  26.) 
tton.     (See    his    « Rlrolnzloni,"   Vol.    I. 
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pillas,  or  LlasnjHllas,  wbo  was  bora  in  Catidonia,  in  1731,  and  was, 
for  some  time,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Barcelona,  but  who, 
from  the  period  of  his  exile  as  a  Jesuit  in  1767  to  that  of  bis  death 
in  1810,  lived  cbiefly  in  Grenoa  or  its  neighborhood,  devoting  bim- 
self  to  literaiy  pursuits,  and  publisbing  occasionally  works,  botb  in 
prose  and  verse,  ín  tbe  Italian  language,  wbicb  be  wrote  witb  a 
good  degree  of  purity» 

Among  tbese  works  was  his  "  Saggio  Storíco-apologetico  della 
Letteratura  Spagnuola,"  printed  between  1778  and  1781,  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  devoted  to  a  formal  deience  of  Spanisb  literature 
against  Bettinelli  and  Uraboschi  ;^  occasionally,  bowever,  noticing 
tbe  mistakes  of  otbers,  wbo,  Hke  Signorelli,  bad  toucbed  on  tbe  same 
subject.  In  tbe  sepárate  díssertatioos  of  wbicb  tbis  somewbat  re- 
msüicable  book  is  composed,  tbe  autbor  discusses  tbe  connection 
between  tbe  Latín  poets  of  Spain  and  tbose  of  Borne  in  tbe  period 
foilowing  tbe  deatb  of  Augustos ;  —  be  examines  tbe  question  of 
tbe  Spanisb  climate  raised  by  Tiraboscbi,  and  claims  for  Spmn  a 
culture  earlier  tban  tíiat  of  Italy,  and  one  as  ampie  and  as  honor- 
able;—  be  asserts  tbat  Spain  was  not  indebted  to  Italy  for  tbe 
revival  of  letters  witbin  ber  borders  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Dark  Ages, 
or  for  the  knowledge  of  tbe  art  of  navigation  that  opened  to  ber 
tbe  New  World;  wbile,  on  the  other  band,  be  avers  tbat  Italy  owed 
to  Spain  mucb  of  the  reform  of  its  tbeological  and  juridical  studics, 
especially  in  the  sixteenth  century; — and  brings  his  work  to  a 
conclusión,  in  tbe  seventh  and  eigbtb  dissertatíons,  witb  an  bistorical 
exhibitíon  of  tbe  higb  claims  of  Spanisb  poetry  generally,  and  witb 
a  defence  of  the  Spanisb  theatre  from  the  days  of  tbe  Romans  down 
to  bis  own  times. 

No  doubt,  some  of  tbese  pretensions  are  quite  unfounded,  and 
otbers  are  stated  mucb  more  strongly  tban  tbey  sbould  be ;  and  no 
doubt,  too,  the  general  temper  of  the  woiic  is  anything  rather  tban 
forbearing  and  philosopbical;  but  still,  many  of  its  defensive  points 
are  well  maintained,  and  many  of  its  incidental  notices  of  Spanisb 
literary  history  are  interesting,  if  not  important.  At  any  rate,  it 
produced  a  good  efíect  on  opinión  in  Italy ;  and,  when  added  to  the 
works  published  there  soon  afterwards  by  Arteaga,  Clavigero,  Exi- 
meno,  Andrés,  and  other  exiled  Spaniards,  it  tended  to  remove 
many  of  tbe  prejudices  that  existed  among  the  Italians  against 
Spanisb  literature;  —  prejudices  wbicb  bad  come  down  from  the 
days  when  tbe  Spaniards  bad  occupied  so  mucb  of  Italy  as  conquer- 
ors,  and  bad  tbus  earned  for  their  nation  the  lasting  ill-will  of  its 
people. 

Answers,  of  course,  were  not  wanting  to  the  work  of  Lampillas, 
even  before  it  was  completed ;  one  of  wbicb,  by  Bettinelli,  appeared 
in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  tbe  "  Diario  **  of  Modena,  and  another, 
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in  1778,  by  Tlrabosclií,  ín  a  sepárate  pampUet,  which  lie  republished 
afterwards  in  the  diñerent  editions  of  bis  great  work.  To  both, 
Lampillas  put  fortb  a  rejoinder  in  1781,  not  less  angiy  tban  bis 
original  Apology,  but,  on  tbe  whole,  less  successñil,  since  be  was 
unable  to  maintain  some  of  tbe  positions  skilfully  selected  and 
attacked  hy  bis  adversaries,  or  to  establisb  many  of  tbe  facts  wbicb 
tbey  bad  <b*awn  into  question.  Tiraboscbi  reprinted  tbis  rejoinder 
at  tbe  end  of  bis  own  work,  witb  a  few  sbort  notes ;  tbe  only  reply 
wbicb  be  tbougbt  it  necessary  to  make. 

But  in  Spain  tbe  triumpb  of  Lampillas  was  open  and  unques- 
tioned.  His  Storia  Apologética. was  received  witb  distinguisbed 
bonors  by  tbe  Academy  of  History,  and,  togetber  witb  bis  pampblet 
defending  it,  was  publisbed  first  in  1782,  in  six  volumes,  and  tben, 
in  1789,  in  seven  volumes,  translated  by  Doña  María  Josefa  Amar  y 
Borbon,  -an  Aragonese  lady  of  some  literary  reputation.  Wbat, 
bowever,  was  yet  more  welcome  to  its  autbor,  Cbarles  tbe  Tbird, 
tbe  very  king  by  wbose  command  be  bad  been  exiled,  gave  bim  an 
bonorable  pensión  for  bis  defence  of  tbe  national  literature,  and 
acknowledged  tbe  meríts  of  tbe  work  by  bis  minister,  Count  Florida 
Blanca,  wbo  counted  among  tbem  not  only  its  leaming,  but  an  '*  ur- 
banity  *'  wbicb  now-ardays  we  are  unable  to  discover  in  it.  (Sem- 
pere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  III.  p.  165.) 

After  tbb,  tbe  controversy  seems  to  bave  died  away  entírely, 
except  as  it  appeared  in  notes  to  tbe  great  work  of  l^raboscbi, 
wbicb  be  continued  to  add  to  tbe  successive  editions  till  bis  deatb, 
in  1 794.  Tbe  result  of  tbe  wbole  —  so  far  as  tbe  original  question 
is  concerned  —  is,  tbat  a  great  deal  of  bad  taste  is  proved  to  bave 
existed  in  Spsún  and  in  Italy,  especially  ñx>m  tbe  times  of  Crdngora 
and  Marini,  not  witbout  connection  and  sympatby  between  tbe 
two  countries,  but  tbat  neitber  can  be  beld  exclusively  responsible 
for  its  origin  or  for  its  difiusion. 
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Tn  the  fírst  and  second  American  editions  of  this  work  I  inserted 
here  about  seventy  pages  of  oíd,  inedlted  Spanish  poetry,  not  merely 
in  order  to  make  it  known  to  tbe  world,  but  in  order  to  save  it 
from  the  chance  of  loes  by  the  destruction  of  the  manuscrípts,  in 
whiüh  alone  it  was  then  to  be  found.  But  since  that  time,  it  has  all 
been  reprinted  in  the  English  edition  of  this  History,  and  in  its 
Germán  and  Spanish  translations,  and  the  purpose  has  been  an- 
nounced  to  give  it  a  place,  with  other  poetry  of  the  same  sort,  in 
a  volume  of  the  **  Autores  Españoles  "  of  Bibadeneyra.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  now  safe  from  the  risk  of  destruction,  and  is  sufficiently  ao- 
cessible  to  all  who  are  interested  to  see  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
republish  it  here  entire,  but  give  a  few  stanzas  of  each  poem,  that 
what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  may  be  easily  intelligible. 

No.    I. 

POEMA  DE  JOSÉ  EL  PATRIARCA,  AND  OTHER  CAS- 
TELLANO-ARÁBIGO POETRY. 

The  fírst  of  the  manuscrípts  referred  to  is  the  one  mentioned  in 
Vol.  I.  pp.  85  -  90,  as  containing  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Josepb, 
the  son  of  Jacob.  When  I  published  it  in  1849,  only  a  single 
copy  of  it  was  known  to  exist,  —  the  one  marked  6.  g.  4to,  101, 
in  the  National  Library  at  Madríd ;  —  and  I  assigned  to  the  poem 
itself,  with  much  hesitation,  "  a  date  as  late  as  the  year  1400,"  to 
which  period,  or  even  to  one  yet  earlier,  it  would  be  naturally  carríed 
by  its  language,  its  metre,  and  its  tone  of  thought  and  style.  But 
another  copy  has  since  been  found,  which  happily  contsdns  the 
opening  stanzas  that  are  missing  in  the  copy  of  the  National  Library, 
though  it  fails  to  supply  those  wanting  at  the  end.    Both,  however, 
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llave  ihe  same  pectiliaritj,  of  being  wrítten  entírely  in  the  Arabio 
character,  so  that  for  a  long  time  the  one  in  the  National  Librarj 
was  believed  to  be  a  mere  Arabic  manuscript.  I  copj  the  opening 
stanzas  as  they  are  fotind  completed  in  the  Spanish  translation  of 
this  work  (YoL  lY.  p.  247)  by  a  anión  and  collation  of  the  two 
manuscrípts :  — 

Loamiénto  ad  AUáb;  el  alto  es  y  verdadero, 
Honrado  é  eomplido,  Señor  dereitnrero, 
Franco  é  poderoso,  ordenador  sertero. 

Grande  es  el  su  poder,  todo  el  mundo  abarca; 
Non  se  le  encubre  cosa  que  en  el  mtindo  nasca^ 
Siquiera  en  la  mar  ni  en  toda  la  comarca, 
Ni  en  la  tierra  prieta  ni  en  la  blanca. 

Fago  vos  á  saber,  oyádes,  mis  amados, 
Lo  que  acontesió  en  los  tiempos  pasados 
A  Yacop  y  á  Ytisuf  y  á  sus  dies  hermanos. 
Por  cobdisia  del  hobieron  á  seyer  malos; 

Porque  Yacop  anmba  á  Yusuf  por  maravdla, 
Porqu'él  era  ninno  puro  é  sin  mansella; 
Era  la  su  madre  fermosa  é  bella. 
Sobre  todas  las  otras  era  amada  ella. 

Aquesta  fué  la  rason  porque  le  hobieron  envidia: 
Porque  Yusuf  sonnó  una  noche  ante  el  dia; 
Sueño  porque  entendieron  sus  hermanos  todavía 
Que  siempre  que  viviese  levaría  mejoría. 

And  so  on  to  the  end,  the  whole  malríng  three  hnndred  and  ten 
stanzas,  a  few  —  and  apparently  only  a  few  —  being  wanting  at 
the  end.  Throughout,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  poem ;  —  as  well 
worth  reading  as  anything  in  the  early  narrative  poetry  <^  any 
modem  nation.  Parts  of  it  overflow  with  the  tenderest  natural 
affection.  Other  parts  are  deeply  pathetic;  and  everywhere  it 
bears  the  impress  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  manners  and  society 
—  the  confusión  of  thought  and  feeling  between  the  two  rival  races 
and  religions  —  that  gave  it  birth.  From  several  passages,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  it  was  publicly  recited ;  and  even  now,  as 
we  read  it,  we  fidl  unconsciously  into  a  long-drawn  chant,  and  seem 
to  hear  the  voices  of  Arabian  camel-drivers  or  d*  Spanish  moleteers 
ringing  in  our  ears,  as  the  Oriental  or  the  romantio  tone  happens  to 
prevail.  I  am  acquainted  with  nothing  in  the  fi>rm  of  the  oíd 
metrícal  romance  that  is  more  attractive;  —  nothing  that  is  so 
peculiar,  original,  and  sepárate  írom  everything  else  of  the  same 
class. 

Immediately  aíler  this  reprint  of  the  Fóema  de  José,  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos  gives  (Tom.  lY.  pp.  276  -  826  of  his  translation  of  the 
present  work)  a  long  extract  from  the  poem  of  Rabadán,  wrítten 
íq  1608,  which  is  nearly  in  the  language  and  manner  oi  the  age 
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of  Cervantes  and  Lope,  and  of  which  a  sufficient  speclmen  and 
account  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  ante,  p.  281,  note. 

To  this  succeeds  (¡n  the  same  Vol.  IV.  of  the  translation,  pp. 
327-330)  a  short  extract  from  an  anonymous  poem  in  praise  of 
Mohammed,  found  at  Borja  in  Aragón  in  1842,  being  part  of  a 
collection  of  "  Castellano- Arábigo  **  poetry  by  difíerent  authors, 
made  apparently  for  the  amusement  of  some  cultiYated  Morisco. 
The  poem  in  question  is  in  the  measure  and  manner  of  the  Poema 
de  José,  and  though  its  leamed  editor  places  it  less  than  half  a 
century  before  the  poem  of  Rabadán,  which  bears  date  of  1603,  its 
language,  Tersifícation,  and  tone  are  those  of  poetry  at  least  two 
centuries  earlier ;  —  a  fact  not  easy  to  explain,  if  the  date  assigned 
to  the  anonymous  poem  is  ríght.    I  give  a  few  stanzas  of  it :  — 

Las  loores  son  ad  Alláh,  el  alto,  yerdadero. 
Honrado  y  complido,  Señor  mny  derechero. 
Señor  de  todo  el  mundo,  uno  solo  y  señero, 
Franco,  poderoso,  ordenador  sertero  ; 

Al  qual  pido  y  demando  su  ayuda  y  favor 

Y  perdón  de  mis  pecados,  de  mi  gran  falta  y  error, 

Y  á  mi  padre,  y  á  mi  madre  y  á  todos  mis  hermanos 
El  nos  quiera  perdonar  nuesas  yerras  y  pecados. 

Y  tomando  á  declarar  loque  tengo  en  íntincion. 
De  alabar  y  ensalzar  á  quien  es  tanta  razón, 
Pues  que  por  su  nacimiento  íhé  nnesa  redención, 

Y  fuimos  todos  librados  y  quitos  de  perdición. 
No  me  siento  yo  complido  para  esto  declarar  ; 

Porque  soy  muy  toi^  y  rudo  para  haber  de  hablar. 

En  tan  alta  criatura,  luna  clara  y  de  beldad, 

£1  de  la  gran  hermosura,  sol  de  alteza  y  claridad. 

'^  Both  these  extracts  are  printed  by  Señor  de  Gayangos  with  the 
'*  Poema  de  José  "  in  the  translation  of  this  History,  because,  like 
that  poem,  they  are  both  written  in  the  Spanish  language,  though 
vrith  the  Arabic  character.  But  neither  of  them  approaches  that 
remarkable  poem  in  merit  or  in  ¡nterest 

No.  II. 

DANZA  GENERAL  DE  LA  MUERTE. 

The  next  of  the  Inédita  referred  to  is  the  Danza  General  de  la 
Muerte,  which  I  have  noticed  (Vol.  I.  pp.  77  -  79),  and  which  is  in 
the  Library  of  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  MSS.  Cas.  IV.  Let.  b. 
No.  21.    I  copy  the  first  two  stanzas :  — 

DICE  LA  MUEKTE. 

Yo  só  la  Muerte  cierta  á  todas  Criaturas 
Que  son  é  serán  en  el  mundo  durante  ; 
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Demando  y  digo  :  Oh  home !    Por  qué  curas 
De  vida  tan  breve,  en  punto  pasante? 
Pues  non  hay  tan  fuerte  niu  recio  gigante 
Que  deste  mi  arco  se  puede  amparar, 
Conviene  que  mueras,  cuando  lo  tirar, 
Con  esta  mi  frecha  cruel,  traspasante 

Que  locura  es  esta  tan  magnifíesta? 
Que  piensas  tü,  home,  que  el  otro  morra 
E  tu  quedaras,  por  ser  bien  compuesta 
La  tu  complision,  é  que  durara? 
Non  eres  cierto,  si  en  punte  vemá 
Sobre  ti  á  deshora  alguna  corrupción, 
De  landre  ó  carboneo  ó  tal  inficion, 
Porque  el  tu  vil  corpo  se  desatará. 

There  are  seventy-seven  more  stanzas,  some  better,  some  worse, 
than  those  given  above.  The  whole  were  published  at  París,  in 
1856,  by  Don  Florencio  Janer,  without  notes  or  commentary. 


No.  III. 
EL  RABBI  SANTOB. 

The  last  of  my  Inédita  ¡s  El  Libro  del  Rábbi  Santob,  which  I  took 
in  1849  from  the  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid, 
marked  B.  b.  82.  folio,  but  which  I  am  much  gratified  to  find  is  likely 
to  be  published,  —  not  unmindful  of  my  eamest  solicitations  to  that 
effect, — from  the  manuscript  in  the  Escorial,  by  Don  José  Coll  y 
Vehí,  in  a  volume  of  Ribadeneyra's  "  Autores  Españoles."  As 
printed  by  Gayangos,  from  the  Madrid  MS.,  (Tom.  IV.  pp.  331  - 
373,)  it  consists  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  stanzas,  but  there 
are  a  few  more  in  that  of  the  EscoríaL  I  copy  four  of  them,  wliich 
come  in  after  stánza  366  of  the  one  at  Madrid. 

Estos  bien  lazrados 
De  cuerpo  y  corazón, 
Amargos  y  cuitados 
Viven  en  toda  sazón. 

De  noche  y  de  dia, 
Cuitados,  mal  andantes, 
Fasiendo  todavía 
Revés  de  sus  talantes. 

El  derecho  amando 
Fase  por  fuerza  tuerto, 
Y  yerros  cobdiciando, 
Obrar  el  seso  cierto. 
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Hombre  tanto  folgado 
Kanca  nascio  jamás, 
Gomo  el  que  nunca  ha  pensado 
De  nunca  valer  mas. 

The  work  preparing  for  the  Biblioteca  of  Ribadeneyra,  and  to 
be  edited  by  Señor  Coll  y  Vehí,  is,  I  understand,  a  reprint  of  the 
"  Foesias  Anteriores  al  Siglo  XV.,"  published  by  T.  Sánchez,  in  four 
volumes,  1779-17&0;  —  an  important  coUection  oílen  used  in  the 
first  volnme  of  this  History,  as  the  notes  there  will  show,  and  com- 
mended  emphatically  in  pp.  298,  299  of  this  present  volume  ;  —  to 
which  Señor  Coll  y  Vehí  proposes,  I  believe,  to  add  inedited  Spanish 
poetry  of  the  same  period.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  Sán- 
chez, like  the  one  here  suggested,  has  before  been  promised,  and  is 
greatly  needed ;  for  no  country  in  Europe  can  now  furnish  such 
large  mannscript  contributions  from  its  oíd  libraries,  pablic  and 
prívate,  ecclesiastic  and  arístocratic,  to  the  first  two  or  three  cen- 
tunes  of  its  literature,  as  Spain  can.  We  know  that  Sánchez  had 
collected  materíals  for  such  a  continuation ;  but  since  bis  death  this 
rích  mine  has  hardly  been  wrought  at  all. 
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1862. 
BECBNT  PÜBUCATIONS. 

Thb  stereotype  plates  for  thís  ecfition  ci  the  Hístor^  of  Spani^ 
Literature  were  begun  earljr  in  1859,  but,  owing  to  such  untoward 
accidents  as  are  not  rare  ín  the  undertakings  of  botb  authors  and 
publishers,  they  were  not  fínished  to  the  end  of  the  last  preceding 
Appendix  until  April,  1861,  since  which  time  the  unhappj  state 
of  the  country  has  prevented  thehr  completion  and  publication.  In 
consequence  of  these  delays,  several  works  connected  with  Spanish 
Literary  History  have  been  published,  to  which  I  should  gladly  have 
alluded  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  which,  even  at  this  late  mo- 
ment,  I  am  unwilling  wholly  to  pass  over, 

I.  Noticing  them  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  the  fírst  is 
the  "  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Españoles,**  by  Rivadeneyra,  of  which 
Volumes  Forty-six  to  Fifty-four  have  been  published  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1858,  viz.:  — 

Vols.  Forty-six  and  Fifty,  1858,  1859,  «  Obras  de  Jovellanos," 
edited  by  Don  Candido  Nocedal,  —  an  improvement,  no  doubt,  on 
the  earlier  editions,  but  how  great  an  improvement  cannot  be  de- 
termined  until  the  third  and  last  volume,  containing  the  final  notices 
and  discussions  by  the  editor,  shall  have*appeared. 

Vols.  Forty-seven  and  Forty-nine,  1858,  1859,  "  Dramatices 
Posteriores  a  Lope  de  Vega,"  edited  by  Don  Ramón  de  Mesonero 
Romanos.  The  selection,  in  general,  is  made  with  judgment,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  of  the  authors  who,  I  fear,  will  hardly  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  distinction  they  have  here  reached.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  it  is  often  well  to  have  dramas 
of  modérate  or  even  questionable  merit  rescued  from  the  forgotten 
collections  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Don  Ramón  has  given  us 
above  sixty  of  very  unequal  claims,  for  which  we  thank  him,  and 
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has  added  chronological  and  alphabetical  lists  of  dramatic  authors 
and  plays  from  15^0  to  1740,  which  are  not  whoUy  without  their 
valué,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  publication  of  Barrera's  more 
ampie  "  Catalogo." 

Vol.  Forty-eight,  1859,  "  Obras  de  Quevedo,''  Vol.  II.,  edited  by 
Don  Aureliano  Fernandez  Guerra  y  Orbe,  to  which,  I  think,  the 
same  high  praise  may  be  given  that  I  ventured  to  bestow  (anie^ 
Vol.  n.  p.  274,  note)  on  the  first  volume. 

Vol.  Fifty-one,  1860,  "  Escritores  en  Prosa  Anteriores  al  Siglo 
Quince,"  edited  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  —  a  curious  and  im- 
portant  collection  published  entirely  from  manuscript  sources.  It 
contains,  —  (1.)  -^  Castilian  versión  of  the  Oriental  Calila  and  Dimna, 

—  "  Calila  y  Dymna,"  —  which  is  very  oíd  certainly,  and  which  Don 
Pascual  believes  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  Alfonso  X.  before 
he  came  to  the  throne  in  1254.  Two  manuscripts  in  the  National 
Library  were  coUated  as  the  basis  for  the  present  publication. 
(2.)  The  "  Castigos  y  Documentos "  of  Don  Sancho,  son  and  suc- 
cessor  of  Alfonso  X. ;  likewise  published  from  two  manuscripts  in 
the  National  Library.  Earlier,  we  had  known  this  work  im- 
perfectly  from  the  extracts  given  by  Castro  (see  ante,  Vol.  I.  p. 
55  and  note) ;  but  now  we  have  not  only  the  whole-  of  it,  but  a 
notice  of  another  work  attributed  to  Don  Sancho,  —  "El  Luci- 
dario,"  —  or  an  explanation  of  such  crude  doctrines  about  the  natural 
Sciences  as  were  current  in  Spain  during  the  latter  part  óf  the 
thirteenth  century.  (3.)  Next  in  this  volume  come  all  the  extant 
works  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  nephew  of  Alfonso  X,  published. 
mainly  from  a  manuscript  in  the  National  Library ;  a  service  to  the 
early  literature  of  Spain,  as  great,  I  suppose,  as  any  that  has  been 
rendered  to  it  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Poésias  Anteriores  al 
Siglo  XV.,"  by  Don  Thomas  Sánchez,  1779-1 790.  As  I  had  received 
a  copy  of  a  large  part  of  this  manuscript,  through  the  kindness  of 
Professor  de  Gayangos,  before  í  wrote  my  account  of  Don  Juan 
Manuel  (antej  Vol.  I.  pp.  56-68),  I  could  not  so  much  have  profited 
by  this  portion  of  the  volume  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  But 
it  is  of  great  valué,  and  so  are  the  discussions  that  accompany  it. 
(4.)  Añer  this  we  have  —  likewise  from  a  manuscript  in  the  National 
Library  —  the  anonymous^"  Libro  de  los  Enxemplos  **  (referred  to. 
ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  68,  note),  which  now  turns  out  to  be  chiefly  bor- 
rowed  from  the  "  Disciplina  Clericalis"  (ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  64,  note). 
(5.)  Then,  from  the  same  manuscript,  we  have  another  collection  of 
tales  and  fables,  mingled  with  proverbs,  called  "  Libro  de  los  Gatos,** 

—  of  less  valué  than  the  collection  preceding  it.  And  fínally,  (6.) 
the  volume  ends  with  the  **  Libro  de  Consolaciones,"  originally  writ- 
ten  in  Latín  by  the  Spanish  Antí-pope  Benedict  XO.  (Pedro  de 
Luna),  who  is  believed  by  Mariana  (Lib.  XX.  cap.  14,  Lib.  XXI. 
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cap.  2)  to  have  died  in  odor  of  sanctity,  in  1423.  He  is  not  sap- 
posed  to  have  himself  made  this  translation  into  his  natiye  language, 
but  the  manuscripts  from  which  it  is  taken  —  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Escorial  —  seem  to  be  from  the  beginning  of  the  fífteenth  century, 
and,  together  with  its  literary  merits,  entitle  it  to  its  present  position. 

Vol.  Fifty-two,  1860,  "  Comedias  Escogidas  de  Lope  de  Vega," 
Tom.  rV.,  edited,  like  the  preceding  three  volumes,  by  Don  Juan 
Eugenio  Hartzenbusch.  TWs  volume  completes  the  present  selec- 
tion  of  Lope's  plays,  and  makes  the  whole  nimiber  contained  in  it 
one  hundred  and  twelve.  I  wish  it  were  thrée  times  as  large,  and, 
indeed,  I  do  not  see  what  good  reason  there  is  why  the  whole  of 
Lope  de  Vega's  dramatic  repertory  should  not  be  collected  and 
published.  It  is  vastly  better  worth  this  honor  than  his  '*  Obras 
Sueltas,"  (so  constantly  referred  to  ante,  Period  L,  Chaps.  XIII.  and 
XIV.,)  which  were  collected  and  edited  by  Cerda  y  Rico,  and  very 
well  printed  by  Sancha,  in  21  vols.  4to,  Madrid,  1776-1779.  For 
Buch  a  publication  of  all  Lope's  plays  a  safe  and  excellent  basia 
may  be.  found  at  the  end  of  this  present  selection,  in  the  shape  of  a 
catalogue  of  all  his  dramatic  works,  published  and  unpublished, 
made  with  conscientious  care  and  happy  success  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Chor- 
ley  of  London,  to  whom  I  have  more  than  once  had  occaáon  to 
refer  (e.  g.  ante,  Vol.  11.  p.  253,  note),  and  who  liberally  communi- 
cated  his  monograph  to  Señor  Hartzenbusch. 

Vol.  Fifty-three,  1861, "  Escritos  de  Santa  Teresa,"  edited  by  Don 
Vicente  de  la  Fuente ;  —  the  first  volume  of  what,  firom  this  speci- 
men,  we  may  hope  will  prove  a  good  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Saint 
Theresa. 

And,  finally,  VoL  Fifty-Four  of  the  "  Biblioteca  de  Rivadeneyra," 
1861,  consists  of  thirty  plays  of  Francbco  de  Roxas,  edited  by  Don 
Ramón  de  Mesonero  Romanos,  a  collection  which,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  should  have  been  extended,  as  it  easily  might  have  been, 
to  all  his  works,  as  an  honor  due  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  orna- 
ments  of  the  oíd  Spanish  theatre. 

Beyond  this  fifty-fourth  volume  I  have  not  heard  (November,  1862) 
that  the  publication  of  the  Biblioteca  of  Rivadeneyra  has  been  con- 
tinued.  But,  although  the  skill  and  care  with  which  difíereut  parts 
of  this  collection  have  been  edited  are  unequal,  I  should  much 
regret.  to  learn  that  we  are  no  furth*»  to  be  benefited  by  it. 
Taking  the  whole  series  together  —  and  the  mass  is  great  —  it  is,  I 
doubt  not,  the  most  important  publication  of  our  time,  regarded  as 
materials  for  a  just  and  careíul  study  of  Spanish  literature. 

n.  1859.  "  Studien  zur  Greschichte  der  Spanischen  und  Portu- 
guiesischen  National-Literatur,"  by  Ferdinand  Wolf,  (8vo,  Ber- 
lin,)  is  another  important  book.  Indeed,  whatever  Dr.  Wolf  has 
published  on  these  and  on  kindred  subjects  during  the  last  thirty 
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years  is  marked  with  great  knowledge  and  acuteness  fKftnd  if  the 
contents  of  this  volume  had  been  made  known  to  the  world  for  the 
first  time  at  the  period  of  its  date,  I  sbould  have  esteemed  it  no  sniall 
misfortune  that  they  had  come  too  late  for  my  purpose.  Bat,  as 
Dr.  Wolf  says  in  his  Dedication,  **  nearly  all  of  them  appeared  origí- 
nally  in  the  form  of  literary  notices  and  reviews " ;  and  in  this 
form  I  had  ah^ady  consulted  and  used  them,  with  no  small  profít,  I 
am  sm*e,  to  my  readers,  and  with,  I  trust,  constant  acknowledgment 
to  their  accomplished  author. 

ni.  1860.  A  friend  of  Benjamin  B.  Wiffen  —  the  English  Quar 
ker  gentleman,  who  has  much  int^rested  himself  about  the  early 
Protestant  literature  of  the  Spaniards  (see  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  408,  notes, 
p.  428,  note,  and  Vol.  11.  p.  20,  note)  —  published,  with  the  imprint 
of  Madrid,  and  at  the  expense  of  Friend  Wiffen,  a  new  edition  of 
the  "  Dialogo  de  las  Lenguas,"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  (ante,  VoL 
n.  p.  20  and  note,)  was  originally  made  known  to  the  world  by 
Mayans  y  Sisear  in  1737.  This  second  edition  has  been  printed 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  collated  with 
the  first  edition  in  the  most  carefnl  and  conscientious  manner,  the 
differences  between  the  two,  important  and  unimportant,  amounting, 
as  noted  in  the  margin,  to  about  one  thousand.  In  his  Preface  the 
editor  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Juan  Valdés  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Dialogo,"  and  very  little  that  it  was  not  originally  called 
*'  Dialogo  de  la«  Lenguas,"  but  "  Dialogo  de  la  Lengua  " ;  since, 
although  other  languages  are  spoken  of  in  it,  none  but  Spanish  is 
the  proper  subject  of  discussion.  But  Young  (Life  and  Times  of 
PaleariOjLondon,  1860,  L  204,  258)  shows  that  the  "  Dos  Diálogos  " 
were  the  work  of  Alfonso,  a  twin  brother  of  Juan  Yaldés.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Dialogo  de  la  Lengua,"  however,  (p.  xvii.,)  still  thinks 
they  were  by  Juan,  as  I  did  when  I  wrote  the  note  ante,  Vol.  11.  p.  20. 

IV.  1860.    Mr.  R.  Dozy,  published,  at  Leyden,  in  two  volumes,  an 
•  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his  "  Recherches  sur  THistcMre  et 

la  Liltérature  d'Espagne  pendant  le  Moyen  Age,"  the  first  edition 
of  which  is  particularly  noticed,  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  12,  note.  And  in 
the  same  year  he  published  separately  what  in  this  excellent  work 
concems  the  Cid,  in  one  volume  duodécimo,  under  the  title,  *^  Le 
Cid,  d'aprés  des  Nouveaux  Documents."  Both  are  valuable ;  but  I 
have  not  found  in  either  anything  to  add  to  what  I  had  found  already 
in  the  original  work,  published  in  1849,  and  to  which  I  have  oíten 
referred  in  my  notes,  Vol.  I.  pp.  144,  150,  etc. 

V.  1861.  "  Catalogo  bibliográfico  y  biográfico  del  Antiguo  Teatro 
Español  desde  sus  Orígenes  hasta  mediados  del  Siglo  XVUI.,"  by 
Don  Cayetano  Alberto  de  la  Barreira  y  Leirado ;  one  large  8vo. 
This  curious  and  elabórate  work  had,  previous  to  its  publication, 
gained  a  príze  offered  by  the  National  Library,  and  was  then  pub- 
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lished  at  ÚB  expense  of  the  government ;  —  honors  of  wbich  I  think 
it  was  well  worthy.  It  contains  accounts  of  one  thousand  and  íbrty 
dramatic  writera,  and  the  tiUes  of  about  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred  full-length  plays,  fíve  hundred  autos^  and  four  thousand  two 
hundred  shorter  pieces,  chiefly  entremeses  ;  —  the  whole  preceded  hj 
a  bríef  acconnt  of  the  few  earlier  bibliographical  works  on  the  sub» 
ject  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  followed  by  all  the  needñil  indexes* 
Of  course,  in  such  a  book  there  must  be  mistakes  and  inadyertencies. 
But  it  iSf  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  dic- 
tíonaríes  of  the  sort  extant. 

VI.  1861, 1862.  *'  Historia  Crítica  de  la  Literatura  Española  por 
Don  José  Amador  de  los  Rios  "  (Madríd,  2  vols.  8vo).  Of  this  elabó- 
rate work  the  two  Yolumes  thus  far  published,  each  making  above 
8Íx  hundred  closely  printed  large  pages,  come  down  only  to  the  rery 
fírst  dawning  of  Spanish  litcrature,  but  are  to  be  followed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  present  estímate  of  their  leamed  author,  by  at  least  ten 
more  of  equal  size,  so  that  the  whole  work  will  conást  of  twelve  or 
more  volumes.  The  two  now  before  me  I  could  hardly  have  used 
at  all,  except  in  my  fírst  Appendix,  where  is  discussed  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  Spanish  Language ;  and  I  regret  to  think  that,  at 
my  age,  I  cannot  hope  to  Uve  long  enough  to  see  a  book  of  such 
large  proportions  and  promise  completed,  or  even  far  advanced.  No 
doubt  I  might  profít  by  the  great  stores  of  knowledge  which  its 
author  has  accumulated  and  will  dísplay,  unless,  like  so  many  of  his 
oountrymen,  he  should  fail  to  fínish  what  he  has  so  adventurously 
begun.  But  no  doubt,  too,  like  other  foreigners,  I  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  differ  from  many  of  Don  Amadoras  conclusions  and  esti- 
mates  respecting  the  authors  of  his  native  land ;  —  so  yehemently 
national  does  he  show  himself  both  here  and  in  his  previous  publi- 
cations,  not  only  as  a  Spaniard,  but  as  a  Spanish  Catholic.  Tliis, 
however,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  considered  remarkable.  Few  of  his 
nation,  who  have  spoken  at  all  on  the  subject,  hav^  eyer  had  the 
clear-«ightednes8  and  fidelity  of  Jovellanos,  who,  standing  serene  and 
strong  in  his  recognized  loye  of  country,  in  hb  religious  faith,  and  in 
his  elegant  culture,  spoke  to  his  countrymen  on  tiie  defects  of  the 
most  favored  department  in  their  literature,  and  on  the  gross  failure 
of  education  and  scientifíc  knowledge  among  them,  in  a  way,  to  say 
the  least,  which  has  not  been  ventured  since.  See  ante,  Yol.  11. 
pp.  239,  240,  note ;  and  Yol.  III.  p.  269 ;  but  especially  see  the  whole 
of  a  paper  on  Education  which  he  drew  up,  as  Minister  of  Grace 
and  Justice,  in  1797,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memorías  de  Jo 
▼ellanos,  by  Cean  Bermudez,  1814,  pp.  217-222.  Any  Spaniard 
who,  with  the  needful  talent  and  knowledge,  will  faithfully  foUow 
the  course  indicated  in  this  last  remaikable  paper  on  Education ;  in 
the  **  Memorias  sobre  las  Diversiones  Publicas  " ;  and  in  the  **  Informe 
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sobre  la  Ley  Agraria/*  —  three  discussíons  so  diverse  ín  their  subjects 
and  nature,  and  yet  so  thorough  and  wise,  tbat  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  bow  they  sbould  have  come  from  the  same  mind,  —  any 
Spaniard,  I  say,  who  will  do  this,  will  have  rendered  a  service  to  bis 
country  seeond  to  none  tbat  has  been  rendered  to  it  since  Jovellanos 
died  a  martyr  to  bis  patríotísm. 

VIL  1861.  Don  Manuel  Milá  y  Fontanals  pnblisbed  at  Barce- 
lona a  volume  entitled  **  De  los  Trovadores  de  España  " ;  —  a  work 
fuU  of  minute  learning,  taken  in  a  large  degree  from  manuscrípt 
sources.  I  regret  not  to  bave  bad  it  in  season ;  for,  if  it  bad  not 
led  me  to  modify  my  opinions  upon  tbe  subject  of  tbe  Trouba- 
dour  literature  in  Spain  (Períod  I.  Chapters  XVI.  and  XVII.), 
wbicb,  in  fact,  are  mucb  confírmed  by  ibis  valuable  work,  it  would 
at  least  bave  fumisbed  me  witb  materials  to  enlarge  and  enforce 
tbem. 

VIIL  1861.  Le  Comte  Tb.  de  Puymaigre  publisbed  at  Metz  and 
Parisj  "  Les  Vieux  Auteurs  Castillans,"  2  vols.  8vo.  It  is  oceupied 
entirely  witb  tbe  oldest  literature  of  Spain,  bardly  coming  below 
López  de  Ayala  (A.  D.  1400),  except  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  Ballads. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles  tbe  **  Darstellung  dAr  Spaniscben 
Literatur  im  Mittelalter,  von  Ludwig  Clarus,'*  a  pseudonyme  fbr 
Wilbelm  Volk.  But  in  one  respect  tbey  notably  differ.  Tbe  Ger- 
mán wríter  is  one  of  tbe  -eamest  mysttcs  in  tbe  Catbolic  Cbnrcb 
of  our  time,  and  carries  bis  religious  feelings  into  bis  discusión  ol 
tbe  earlier  Spanisb  literature,  wbile  Count  Puymaigre  wrítes  witb 
strong  good-sense  and  pbilosopbical  composure.  I  was  never  able 
to  make  use  of  tbe  work  o£  Claras,  wbicb  I  read  careftdly  as  soon 
as  it  was  publisbed  in  1846,  because  its  discussion  of  tbe  earliest 
monuments  of  Spanisb  Literature  was  almost  entirely  drawn  írom 
tbe  books  tbemselves,  wbicb,  as  tbey  were  no  less  open  to  me  tban 
to  bim,  I  was  equally  bound  to  examine  and  judge.  And  if  tbe 
same  is  to  a  large,  but  not  to  an  equal  degree,  tnie  of  Count  Puy- 
maigre, it  sbould  be  added  tbat  be  is  mucb  more  bistorical  in  bis 
way  of  writing  tban  Claras,  and  takes  wider  comparative  views,  so 
tbat  be  comes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  safer  and  more  satisfactory 
results. 

IX.  1861.  Dennis  Florence  McCartby  publisbed  at  Lcmdon  trans- 
lations  of  two  plays,  and  an  auto  of  Calderón,  under  tbe  title  of 
"  Love  tbe  greatest  £^ncbantment ;  Tbe  Sorceries  of  Sin ;  Tbe  Devo- 
tion  of  tbe  Cross,  from  tbe  Spanisb  of  Calderón,  attempted  strictly  in 
Spanisb  Asonante  and  otber  imitativo  Verse  " ;  —  printíng  at  tbe  same 
time  a  carefully  corrected  text  of  tbe  oríginab,  page  by  page,  oppo- 
site  to  bis  translations.  It  is,  I  tbink,  one  of  tbe  boldest  attempts 
ever  made  in  Englisb  verse.  It  is,  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  remark- 
ably  successfuL    Not  tbat  asonantes  can  be  made  fluent  or  graceful 
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in  English,  or  easily  perceptible  to  an  Englisli  ear,  bul  that  the 
Spanish  sur  and  character  of  Calderón  are  so  happily  and  strikingly 
preserved.  Mr.  McCarthy  in  1858  had  published  two  volumes  of 
translations  from  Calderón,  to  which  I  have  abeady  referred  {anUy 
Vol.  IL  p.  212,  note),  and  besides  this,  — ex.  gr.  in  the '"  Atlantis,* 
where  "The  Sorceries  of  Sin"  first  appeared  in  July,  1859, — he 
has  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  literature  in 
other  ways.  But  in  the  present  volume  he  has  far  surpassed  all  he 
had  previously  done ;  for  Calderón  is  a  poet,  who,  whenever  he  is 
translated,  should  have  his  very  excesses  and  extravagances,  both  in 
thought  and  manner,  fully  produced,  in  order  to  give  a  faithful  idea 
of  what  is  grandest  and  most  distinctive  in  his  genius.  Mr.  McCar- 
thy has  done  this,  I  conceíve,  to  a  degree  which  I  had  previously 
supposed  impossible.  Nothing,  I  think,  in  the  English  language  will 
give  US  so  true  an  impression  of  what  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  drama;  —  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  of  what  is  most  character- 
istic of  jSpanish  poetry  generally. 

X.  1862.  There  was  published  the  "  Puren  Indómito,"  edited 
by  Don  Diego  Barros  Arana.  It  is  a  poem  contemporary  with  the 
invasión  of  ifrauco  in  Chili,  and  devoted  to  an  inconsiderable  ex- 
pedition  into  Puren,  a  part  of  that  small  country,  just  as  the  poem 
of  Ercilla  is  devoted  to  the  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  it.  The  author  of  the  Puren  was  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  a 
captain  in  the  expedition  he  describes,  and  his  poem,  extending  to 
twenty-four  cantos  and  eighteen  hundred  octave  stanzas,  is  as  purely 
dry  narration  and  description  as  facts  can  make  it.  It  ends  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  a  stanza,  but  whether  unfínished  or  not  cannot 
absolutely  be  decided.  Being  apparently  accurate  in  its  dates  and 
statements,  it  has  sometimes  been  cited  as  a  trustworthy  authority  in 
the  history  of  Chili,  but  it  was  not  published  until  1862,  when  it  was 
printed  írom  a  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  by 
the  house  of  Franck,  in  París  and  Leipzig,  as  the  first  volume  of  a 
**  Bibliotheca  Americana ;  Collection  d*Ouvrages  inédits  ou  rares  "  ; 
—  a  series  which,  if  it  does  not  open  brilliantly,  may,  it  is  hoped, 
be  continued. 

XI.  1862.  A  Tract  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  entitled 
"  Del  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra  y  de  su  verdadero  Autor,"  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  having  earlier  appeared  in  the  Revista  Española. 
It  comes  to  the  conclusión  set  forth  conceming  the  Palmerin,  ante^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  212  with  the  note;  but  con tains,  besides,  important  and 
curious  remarks  on  other  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  spirit  that 
produced  them. 
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Aabskns  de  Somsbdtok  on  Autos  as  acted, 
n.  359  and  n.  ;  on  Oracian,  III.  224  n. 

Abarbamkl,  translated  by  the  Inca  Garci- 
lasso,  III.  189, 190  n. 

Abderrahmans,  reign  In  Oórdoya,  m.  892. 

Abencerrage  of  Chateaubriand,  III.  122. 

Abril,  Pedro  Simón  de,  t  1677,  transla- 
tíons  from  Aristophanes  and  Terence,  II. 
66  and  n.  *,  from  Maop,  III.  307  n. ; 
díscourages  the  use  of  Latín,  II.  9  n. 

Absalon,  by  Calderón,  indebted  to  Tirso, 
II.  399  and  n. 

Academia  d«  Barcelona,  III.  263. 

Academia  de  la  Lengua  Española,  founded 
1715,  III.  246  and  n.  Its  Dictionary, 
247 ;  abridged,  249.  Proverbs  from,  204 n. 
Its  Ortografía,  250  and  n.  Its  Gramáti- 
ca, 251,  252  and  n.  History  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  Language  and  Art  of  Peetry  pro- 
posed,  252.  Its  other  labors,  1. 44  n.,  III. 
253.  Its  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  252, 
436. 

Academia  del  Buen  Gusto,  m.  280,  281 
and  n. 

Academia  de  los  Nocturnos,  II.  300. 

Academia  Real  de  la  Historia,  founded 
1738,  lU.  253.    Edition  of  the  Partídas, 

I.  46  n.  ;  of  Moratin,  m.  361  n. 
Academias,  orlgin  and  prevalence  of,  III. 

245,  246,  263  and  n. ;  small  effect  of, 

254. 
Academias  del  Jardín  of  Polo,  III.  38  n. 
Academias  Morales   of  Enriques  Gomes, 

II.  422. 

Academy,  French,  imitated  in  Spain,  IIL 
246. 

Acaso  (el)  y  el  Error  of  Calderón,  corrected 
by  himself  for  the  press,  II.  355  n.  See 
Armas  de  la  Hermosura. 

Aciertas  celebrados  of  La  Torre,  ni.  224  n. 

Agosta,  Christ.  de,  Works,  III.  206  and  n. 

Acto,  use  o^  in  the  Celestina,  1. 235  n.  *,  by 
Tarrega,  II.  297  n. 

Actors  in  Madrid   before   Lope,    II.    72. 
In  his  time  and  Calderones,  440 ;  differ- 
ent  ñames  of  companies,  345  n. ;  great  i 
numbers,  ^9,  440  and  n. ;    famous  in-  | 
dividuals,  440,  III.  362  •,  low  character, 


n.  441;   hard  datles   and   poor  pay, 

442 ;  eren  at  eourt,  448  n.  :  too  much 

protected,  441  and  n. ;  paid  daily,  442  n. 
Actres8e8,fi&mous,  11.440,441  and  n.,  IIL 

362  and  n.  *,  perform  men*8  parts,  II. 

441  n. 
Acuña,  Fernando  de,  d.  1580.    Life  and 

Worlcs,  I.  458-461,  466  ;  on  Unirersid 

Empire,  418  n.  }  his  blank  verse,  441  n. 
AccíTA,  Tristan  d%  patronises  NahaiTO  at 

Bome,  I.  271. 
Adoison,  J..  dedication  of  his  Works,  II. 

132  n. ;  hÍ8  trunk-maken  444. 
Adenes,  Ogier  le  Danois,  1. 197  ;  Cleoma> 

des,  219  n. 
Adjunta  al  Parnaso  of  Cervantes,  II.  124  j 

imitated  in  the  Buscapié,  IIL  429. 
Adonis  of  Diego  de  Mendosa,  IL  485. 
Adorno,  Jacinto  de  Espinel,  Premio  de 

la  Constancia,  III.  91  n. 
Adribn,  Pope  and  Grand  Inquisitor,  I. 

424. 
Advenant,Maria  l',  actre88,ni.362  and  n. 
Advertencias  of  Mantuano,  and  of  Monde* 

jar  on  Mariana,  III.  183  n. 
Advertencias  para  Beyes  of  Benevente, 

III.  217  tt. 
Msor,  AbriPs  translation  of,  m.  307  n. 
Afectos  de  Odio  y  Amor,  by  Calderón,  II. 

401. 
Agamemnon,  Abate,  his  Carta  Censoria, 

in.  348  n.,  349  n. 
Agonía  de  la  Muerte  of  Yanegas,  n.  18 

andn. 
Agravio  Agradecido,  play  of  Los  Beyei, 

III.  141  n. 
Agreda  t  Vargas,  Diego  di,  f.  1620,  tales, 

III.  138  and  n. 
Agrippa  in  Spain,  m.  381. 
Aguas  Santas,  by  Diaz,  II.  477,  478  n. 
Agudeza  y  Arte  de  Ingenio  of  Graclan,  III. 

222. 
Agudezas  de  Juan  Oven,  by  La  Torre,  III. 

59  n. 
Aguiar,  Diego  de,  f.  1621,  Tercetos  en 

Latin  congruo,  III.  401  n. 
Agüilar,  Alonso  de,  his  fitte  by  Mendosa 

L  482  -,  by  Hita,  lÚ.  119. 
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AouiLÁB,  Fbán.  Lopsz  de,  defends  the  dra- 
ma, U.  342  n. 
Agüilar,  Oaspar  dk,  f.  1623,  dramatist, 

n.  297  -300  and  n. ;  relations  with  Lope 

de  Vega,  159. 
ÁGUILAS,  Juan  Baut.,  f.  1680,  lyrical  poet, 

lU.  43  n. 
Aguirrb  del  Pozo,  Matías  de,  tales,  m. 

141  n. 
Aguirrb,  Lope  de,  expedition  against,  II. 

465,  471. 
Agc^a  de  Navegar  Coitos,  by  Qnevedo,  n. 

282  n. 
Agustín,  Ant.,  f.  1560,  letters,  IIL  163 ; 

on  the  Gbronicones,  185  n. 
AniáRio  DE  Bellinoi,  Troubadoor,  I.  40  n. 
AiMÍRio  DE  PtfGuiLAM,  Troubadoor,  I.  280. 
Airón,  weU  oC,  IIL  429. 
Alarcon,  Arcángel  de,  f.  1504,  Vergel  de 

Plantas  Divinas,  UI.  44  n.,  77. 
Alarcon,  Buiz  de,  dramatist,  d.  1639,  II. 

333-336  ;  indebted  to  Mira  de  Mescoa, 

330. 
Alarcos,  Conde,  bailad,  I.  114  n.,  140, 

in.  403.    Dramas  on,  1. 114  n. 
Albigenses,  war  oí;  L  280-282.  Poem  on, 

281  n. 
Albornoz,  Cardinal  Carillo  de,  f.  1364, 

bis  Coilege  at  Bologna,  I.  315,  316  n. 
Al  buen  callar  llaman  Sancho,  proverb,  III. 

430,  431  n 

Albuquerqub,  DvKB,in  the  Cancioneros,  I. 
403. 

Alcahuetas,  what,  L  72  n. 

Alcalá  de  Henares,  celebrated  by  Cervan- 
tes, H.  91  and  n. ;  in  the  Buscapié,  UL 

431.  Üniversity  at,  founded,  1.  434  n. 
Alcalí,  Obróntmo  de.    See  Yañes. 
Aloalí  t  Herrera,  Alonso  de,  f.  1641, 

tales,  m.  144  and  n. 
Alcalde  de  Corte,  on  the  stage,  m.  837. 
Acalde  de  Zalamea  of  Calderón,  IL  236  n., 

379  n. 
Alcalde  de  Zalamea  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL 

879  n. 

Alcázar,  Baltasar   de,  d.  1606,  lyrical 

poetry,  m.  29  and  n. 
Alchemy  forbidden  by  Alfonso  X.,  I.  41  n. 
Alciavus,  Emblemata,  ni.  65  and  n. 
Alcocer,  Pedro  de,  war  of  the  C<»nunero8, 

IIL  368  n. 
Alcozer,  Hern.  de,  f.  1550,  translates  Ari- 

osto,  II.  480  n. 
Alda's  Dream,  bailad,  1. 121  and  n. 
Aldana,  Cosme  de,  f.  1586,  his  Asneida, 

IL  491  and  n. 
Aldana,  Fr.  de,  1 1573,  didactie  poetry, 

in.  61. 
Aldeanos  Críticos  of  Isla,  IIL  204  n. 
Alderbte,  Pedro,  edits  Quevedo,  II.  280. 
Aldi,  patronized  by  Mendoza,  I.  474. 
Aldrbte  on  Greek  words  in  Spanish,  m. 

880  n. 

Alegoría  of  Boscan,  I.  444. 

Alegría  Cómica  of  Castro,  III.  838  n. 

Alemán,  Mateo,  f.  1609,  Ouzman  de  Al- 
farache,  III.  98-103, 152 :  letter  to  Cer- 
vantes spurious,  99  n.  Ortografla,  218  and 
«.,  260  and  n.    Antonio  de  Padua,  250  n. 

Alemana,  a  dance,  1 1.  452. 

Aluamdbu  tmjc  Great,  Seguraos   poem 


on,  I.  51 ;  other  fictions  on,  52  and  i». 
Play  of  Calderón,  II.  399. 

Alexandra  of  L.  L.  Argensola,  II.  68,  69. 

Alexandre  de  París,  French  poet,  I.  62. 

Alfarache.    See  Ouzman  de. 

Alfaxati,  Life  of  the  Cid,  1. 152  n. 

Alpat,  Josbp,  f.  1654,  collection  of  poetry, 
in.  12  n. 

Alpat,  Tomas,  f.  1651,  collection  of  playa, 
in.446.  • 

Alpieri  V.,  crypto-rhymes,  I.  454  n,  Vir- 
ginia, lU.  340  n. 

Alfonso,  6  Fundación  de  Portugal,  of  Mo- 
raes,  in.  255  n. 

Alponso  II.  of  Aragón,  d.  1196,  poet,  I. 
279. 

Alponso  m.  of  Aragón,  d.  1291, 1.  290. 

Alponso  IV.  of  Aragón,  d.  1336, 1.  290. 

Alponso  V.of  Aragón,  d.  1458, 1.  296.  LUé 
by  Fazio,  317  n. 

Alponso  VI.  ofCastile,  d.  1136.  Proverb 
conoeming,  m.  200,  201  n. 

Alponso  Vil.  of  Castile,  d.  1148.  Carta  Pu- 
ebla of  Aviles,  I.  9  •,  UL  397  -  390,  noten. 

Alfonso  Vni.  ofCastile,  d.  1160,in  Lope  de 
Vega's  Jerusalem,  II.  174  and  x.  Retra- 
to Político  de,  by  Mercader  y  CerveUon, 
UI.  215  n. 

Alfonso  X.  oi  Castile,  el  Sabio,  or  the 
leamed,  d.  1284.  Life,  L  82-35.  Letter 
to  Pérez  de  Guzman,  83.  Causes  manu- 
scripts  of  the  dassics  to  be  made.  83  n. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  85.  Loves  lettMn, 
35.  List  of  his  works,  35  n.  WUl  of.  36 
n.  Cantigas,  36,  39 ;  written  in  Galicían, 
37.  Querellas,  40.  Del  Tesoro,  40.  Trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  41.  Conquista  de 
Ultramar,  42,  43  n.  Fuero  Juzgo,  44 
and  n.  Setenario,  45  and  n.  Espejo,  46. 
Fuero  Real,  45.  Siete  Partidas,  46-60. 
Opúsculos  Legales,  46  n.  Character  of 
Alfonso,  50.  His  Chrónica  General,  143- 
151,  286  and  n.  Partly  founded  on  bal- 
lads,  106.  Ballads  taken  from  it,  126 
and  n.,  126  and  n.,  127  and  n.  Alfonso 
patronizes  the  Troubadours,  82, 40  and  n., 
821.  Becognises  the  dialect  of  Toledo, 
U.  24  n.  Makes  Castilian  the  language 
of  the  State  and  of  reUgion,  I.  41,  III. 
402.  Controls  the  sale  of  books  in  the 
Universities,  I.  421  n.  Founds  Arabio 
Schools,  UI.  895.  Bailad  on  Alfonso, 
69,70.    CalUa  y  Dimna,  467. 

Alfonso  XI.,  d.  1350.  Enforces  the  Parti- 
das, I.  46,  47  n.  Poetical  Chronide  of 
his  reign,  70  and  n.  Orden  Chrmiicles 
to  be  written,  167.  Chronloles  of  Alfon- 
so X.,  Sancho  the  Brave,  and  Ferd.  FV., 
167,  158.  Chronide  of  his  own  reign, 
158-16L 

Alfonso,  Infante  of  Portugal,  on  tiie 
Amadis  de  Gaula.  1.  200  «. 

Algarotti  on  the  Opera,  UI.  388  n. 

Algiers,  Cervantes  captive  in,  n.  95-87, 108, 
104,  121.  Christian  captives  in,  427  n. 
Spanish  plays  aoted  by,  456  n.  Influence 
on  Spanish  romantic  fiction,  UI.  80, 116. 
On  the  Spanish  Drama,  U.  427  and  n. 

Alguazil  alguazilado  of  Quevedo,  U.  280. 

Algunas  Hazañas  de  D.  García  de  Mendoza, 
a  play  by  Belmente  and  others,  U.  470  n. 
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Alhambra,  Christían  standard  raised  on,  I. 
186  and  n. }  play  acted  in,  II.  443  n. 

Aliaga,  Luis  de,  supposed  to  be  Avellane- 
da, II.  142  aod  n. ;  and  autbor  of  Ten- 
gansa  de  la  Lengua,  146  n. 

Alivios  de  Cassandra  of  Solorzaoo,  IIL  14A 
andn. 

Aljubarotta,  baUle,  L  162  ;  bailad  od, 
331  n. 

AUegory  always  liked  in  Spaln,  n.  364  ;  in 
Autos,  ib.  and  ». 

Almacén  de  Fratos  Literarios,  m.  318  n. 

Almaobo,  Oviedo's  account  oÉ,  II.  34  n. 

Aimahide  of  Mad.  de  Scudérí,  UI.  122. 

Almas  en  Purgatorio  of  Roa,  UL  219  n. 

Almbla,  Diego  ob,  f.  1491,  Valerio  de  las 
Historias,  I.  378,  379. 

Aj«MBNDABiz,  poet,  f.  1613,  n.  119  n. 

Almería,  poem  on  capture  of,  1147, 1. 10  n., 
104  n.,  128  n. 

Almodóvar,  Duque  de,  d.  1794,  bis  De- 
cada, III.  337  n.'y  on  D.  Quixote,  424  n. 

Am)nso,  Agustín,  f.  1586,  bis  Bernardo, 
IL482n. 

Alonso,  MoBO  de  Muchos  Amos,  oí  Tañes 
j  Rivera,  UI.  109, 110  and  n. 

Alpheus  and  Aretbusa  of  Diamante,  II. 
425. 

Ai,PH0MSü8  Pbtrüb,  f.  1106,  L  64  «.,  II. 
236  n. 

Abwmi,  wbo,  III.  400. 

Altamira,  Pedro  de,  dramatíst,  n.  42. 

Altamira,  Yisoonob  de,  in  tbe  Gancione- 
ros,  I.  395,  397,  403. 

Altakirano  t  Portooarrbro,  bis  Firmesa 
en  los  Imposibles,  m.  148  n. 

Altes  und  Neues  in  Spcmien,  by  Minutoli, 
m.  347  n. 

Al  VA,  Diego  NuHbz  de,  didactic  prose,  n. 
11  n. 

Alva,  Duque  Antonio  de,  patrón  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  II.  156  and  n.;  poem  dedicated 
to,  by-  Lope,  160  ;  dramas  for,  by  Lope, 
197  n.;  eclogue  to,  by  Lope,  258  n.*,  Can- 
ción by,  I.  403,  n.  156  n.-,  in  a  baUad, 
in.410n. 

Alva,  Fadriqub,  first  Duke  <^  patronises 
Ensiña,  I.  245,  sqq. 

Alva,  Duque  Fernando  de,  bis  Index 
Bxpurgatorius,  I.  428  n.;  proceedings 
of  tbe  Inquisition  in  regard  to  him,  4^. 
Boscan*s  connection  with,  440',  wíth  Qar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  448, 450;  letters  to,  by 
Guevara,  n.  17;  Poem  on,  by  Bermudes, 
67  n.'j  not  tbe  patrón  of  JLope  de  Yega, 
156  and  n.;  Ayllon's  Cid  dedicated  to, 
462  n. ;  patroniaes  a  negro  sddier,  495  n. ; 
poem  on,  by  Vargas,  502  n.;  prints  an 
edition  of  Luis  de  Granada,  m.  208  n. 

Alvarada,  Familia  de,  by  Cecilia  Arrom,  I. 
254  n. 

Alv arado,  Fel.  Ant.  de,  Spanisb  Protes- 
tant,  L  42»  «. 

Alvarez,  Joam,  lÁk  ot  tbe  Principe  Con- 
stante, U.  388  n. 

Alvares  t  Baena,  bis  HUos  de  Madrid,  I. 
185  n. 

Alvarez  de  Toledo,  bis  Burromaquia, 
ni.  256  n. 

Alvaro  de  Luna.    See  Luna. 

Altarue  Cordubensis,  m.  894. 
20* 


Amadis  de  Gaula,  e.  1300.  Origin  and  his- 
tory  of,  1. 198-206,  m.  153;  ^pularity 
and  translations,  1. 201  and  n.;  stoiy  of, 
203;  character  of,  203-206;  objections 
to,  206;  opinión  of  Cervantes  on,  206; 
of  Tasso,^  n.;  of  Diego  de  Mendosa, 
473;  beUeved  to  be  a  trae  history,  H.  139 
n.;  play  on,  by  Gil  Vicente,  IL  42  and 
n.,  I.  262;  by  Leyba,  U.  441 «. 

Amadis  de  Gaula,  fkmily  of,  I.  209,  210 
and  notes. 

Amadis  de  Grecia,  a  romance,!.  209  and  n. 

Amadis  y  Niquea,  play  of  Leyba,  n.  439  n., 
441  n. 

Amador  de  los  Ríos,  traoslation  of  Sis- 
mondi,  1. 31  n. ;  Judíos  de  España,  79  n. : 
£d.  of  Santillana,  333,  384  n.,  337  n. ;  of 
Oviedo,  IL  35  n.    Historia,  m.  460. 

Amante  Astrólogo,  play  <tf  Calderón,  IL 
354  n. 

Amante  Liberal,  tale  of  Cervantes,  11. 121. 

Amantes  de  Teruel,  i^  of  Montalvan,  II. 
316-319  ;  of  Tirso  de  MoUna,  817  n.  ; 
of  Artieda,  ib. ;  of  Hartsenbusch,  489  n. ; 
anón,  tale  of,  ib. ;  poem  of  Salas,  488, 
489  andn. 

Amar  después  de  la  Muerte,  play  of  Calde* 
ron,  U.  373, 377-880,  408  n.,  94  n. 

Amarilis  of  Figueroa,  III.  90,  91  and  n. 

Amar  t  Borbon,  Josbta,  ni.  450. 

Amarylis,  correspondent  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
n.  153  n. 

Amat,  Félix  Torres,  bis  Memorias,  1. 207». 
Translation  of  tbe  Bible,  426  n. 

Amata,  Juan  Fban.  de,  on  GóngtHra,  m. 
23  andn. 

Amazonas,  Las,  of  Calderón,  by  SchlegeL 
n.  369  n. 

America,  travels  and  histories,  n.  29-40 ; 
poems  on,  468-473  and  notes  f  wcurda 
brougbt  from,  21 ;  bad  efüects  of  wealth 
flrom,  on  character,  1. 438 ;  and  on  litera- 
ture,  in.  97,  98  and  n. 

Amescua.  See  Mira  de  Mescua. 

Amigo,  Amante  y  Leal  of  Caldenm,  U.  878. 

Amigos  del  Pais,  m.  307. 

Aminta  of  Tasso,  translated  by  Jaureguii 
m.  34,  35  and  n. 

Amirola,  Eugenio  de  Llaouno  t.  Seo 
Llaguno. 

Amistad  y  Obligación  of  Lope  de  Vega,  ü. 
266  n. 

Amistad  pagada  of  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  202  ». 

Ammergau,  religious  play  at,  n.  365  n. 

Amor  al  Uso  of  Solis,  n.  428. 

Amor  de  Dios  of  Fonseca,  m.  211  n. 

Amor  Enamorado  of  Villalpando,  n.  487 
ft.uán. 

Amor  por  Razón  de  Estado  of  Tirso  de  Mo- 
lina, n.  328. 

Amor  Sancto  of  Ossuna,  n.  18  n. 

Amor  y  un  Viejo  of  Cota,  I.  234,  286  n. 

Amoros,  Carl^  printer,  1543, 1.  440  n. 

AmmxMa,  eclogue  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  258. 

Ampbryso^poetical  ñame  of  Antonio,  Duke 
of  Alva,  n.  160  n. 

Amphitryonof  Plautus,  translated  by  Villa- 
lobos, Oliva,  and  anonymously,  I.  265 
and  n.,  n.  6. 

Aropurias,  m.  880  n. 

Ana  de  San  Gerónimo,  1 1778,  m.  810  tu 
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Anacephalsosis  ct  Cartagena,  I.  360  «. 
AnacbiuS^  translated  by  Quevedo,  II.  285, 

293  n. ;  by  TiUegas,  III.  37  }  by  Lusan, 

263. 
Auaxaratea,  a  romance,  I.  209. 
Anaxarete,  poem  of  Gallegos,  m.  35  «. 
Ancíent  manners  and  modem  confonnded, 

L  51,  52. 
Anctent  measnres  in  Spanish  poetry,  m. 

37. 
AiTDRADA,  Pkdro   Fkrs.   DK,  t  1599,   h¡8 

Libro  de  la  Oinete,  HL  218  and  n. 
Akoebs,  Giotamsi,  on  the  Gaya  Seténela, 

L  294  n. }  defence  of  Mendosa,  475  n. ; 

origin  of  modem  culture,  ni.  891  and  n. ; 

on  Cultismo,  448. 
Andrómeda  of  Lope  de  Yega,  IL  184. 
Aníueb,  GuiLLADiut,  f.  1276,  Proven9al 

poet,  I.  282  and  n.  ' 
Ángel  de  nuestra  Guardia  of  Boa,  IIL  219 

n. 
Angélica  of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  IL  168, 

482,483». 
Angélica  of  Lope  de  Vega.  ~  See  Hermosura 

de  Angélica. 
Ahoblo,  Michaxl,  on  T^ttoria  Colonna,  L 

435. 
Am GULO,  Juan  dbl,  on  England  in  Mary^s 

tíme,  U.  463  n. 
Ángulo,  Hartim  db,  defence  of  Góngora, 

m.  23  and  n. 
Animal  de  Ungria  of  Lope  de  Yega,  II.  263 

and  n. 
Aajou,  Duke  of^  made  King  as  Philip  Y., 

IIL  244. 
Anne,  Queen,  age  of,  I.  417. 
Anonymous  poetry  of  the  earliest  age,  1. 25. 

AÑOBBB  T  CORBBGEL,    TOMAS  DC,  d.  1741, 

dramatist,  IH.  258  n. ,  338,339  n. 
Antenor  of  Monteogon,  ÚL  309  n. 
Antes  que  todo  es  mi  Dama  of  Caldenm, 

n.  393  and  n.,  378. 
Antillon,  Isidro  ob,  on  the  Amantes  de 

Teruel,  IL  480  n. 
Antimariana,  m.  178  n. 
Antiquity,  manners  of,  eonfounded  wlth 

modern,  I.  51,  52. 
Antisoftsma,  tract  on  Fomer,  m.  320  n. 
Anti-Teatro  Critico,  reply  to  Feyjoó,  UI. 

273. 
Antonio  de  Padua  of  Alemán,  UI.  250  n. 
Antonio,  Luis,  f.  1658.    Satire,  m.  51  n. 
Antonio,  Nicolás,   d.    1684.     Life   and 

Works,  I.  214  n.    Letters,  HI.  169  and 

n.  *,    on  false  Chronicones,  185  n.  ;    on 

Cibdareat,  HI.  416. 
Antruejo,  wbat,  I.  250  and  n. 
Anzarbna,  Chr.  db,  f.  1760,  imitation  of  D. 

Quixote,  m.  441. 
Anzuelo  de  Fenisa  of  Lope  de  Yega,  U. 

217,  234  n.,  m.  343  n. 
ApoUonius,  Book  of,  I.  23 }   Story  of,  24  n., 

ni.  133  n. 
Apolo  y  Clymene  of  Calderón,  n.  399. 
Apolo  y  Dafne  of  Polo,  m.  38  n. 
Apologues  in  Leyba^s  Plays,  n.  422  n. 
Apontbs,  f.  1760,  Editor  of  Calderón,  II. 

356  m. 
Aposentos,  what,  11.445,  HI.  337  }  of  Anfc. 

Perea,  11.  466  n. 
Apotegmas  of  Rufo,  m.  6  n. 


ApnntamientoB  of  Abril,  n.  9  «. 

AqdatiVa,  Caboin al,  patrón  út  CerrBDtes, 
n.  92. 

Aquilana  fÁ  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268  :  pf»- 
hibitwl,  273  n. 

Árabes  d'Espagne  by  Circonrt,  m.  119  n. 

Arabio  ch'aracters  used  in  writing  Spaniah, 
I.  86,  m.  231  n.,  451. 

Arabio  Language,  infusión  into  Spaniah. 
m.  395,  396. 

Arabio  Numeráis  introduoed  into  Eurcpe, 
m.  392  n. 

Arábigo-Castellano  Poetry,  m.  451-453. 

Arabs,  conquest  of  Spain,  I.  6,  m.  389  ; 
gl(M7  of  their  empire,  890 ;  influence  on 
modem  culture,  390,  391*,  on  Spaniah 
culture,  392 ',  on  the  Christians  among 
them,  393-395  }  oppoae  the  Drama,  I. 
230  *,  their  Proverfos,  m.  204. 

Aragón,  Don  Enriqcbpb.  iSeeYlIlena,D(« 
Enrique  de. 

Aragón,  History  of,  by  Zurita,  m.  172, 
173  ;  by  Argensola,  Sayas,  and  Dormer, 
m.  173  n. }  press  fireer  in  Aragón  than 
Castile,  n.  285  n. 

A&AG0NB8,  Juan  pi,  anecdotes  by,  m. 
132  n. 

Arana,  D.  B.,  ed.  El  Pnren,  IIL  462. 

Ararda,  Luis  db,  f.  1552,  commentary  on 
Manrique,  1. 178  n.,  369  ;  on  Santillana, 
341  n. 

Aranda,  P.  P.  Abarca  de  Bolea,  Minister  of 
State,  d.  1794,  HI.  284  ;  patronixes  the 
Drama,  299,  342. 

Aranqo,  Alonso  F.,  f.  1765,  on  Feyjoó,  HE, 
274  n. 

Aranjuez,  Rcvolution  begun  at,  m.  367. 

Araño  t  Oñatb,  translates  Ansias  Mardi; 
L  300  n. 

Araucana  <tf  Ercilla,  ü.  465-468  and  n.  ; 
continued  by  Osorio,  468,  469  and  n.  ; 
translations  firom  Ercilla  by  Hayley, 
468  n. 

Arauco,  account  of,  n.  464  n. 

Arauco  Domado,  play  of  Lope  de  Vega,  I. 
470  n.,  n.  231  and  n.,  470  n. ;  poem  of 
Oña,  470  and  n. 

Arbolanohbs,  Hibron.  pb,  f.  1566,  his  Habi- 
das, m.  86  n. 

Arcadia  of  Lope  de  Yega,  n.  156-158  and 
notea^  HI.  89 ;  Eclogue  in,  II.  197 ; 
Tales  in,  UI.  152. 

Arcadia  of  Sannaxaro,  m.  81. 

Arcadia  ofSir  Philip  Sidney,  HI.  92. 

Archivos  de  las  Indias,  II.  113  n. 

Arcos,  Francisco  db  los,  f.  1786,  on  Pe- 
dro el  Cruel,  1. 166  n. ;  on  the  Chronicones, 
m.  186  n. 

Arbllano,  Luis  di,  eollection  of  Bailada, 
m.  73  n. 

Arbllano,  Yicbntb  Rodrioubz  db,  drama- 
tist, f.  1786,  ni.  856  n. 

Argaiz,  Gregorio  de,  f.  1675,  defends  the 
Chronicones,  III.  186  n. 

Argamasilla,  village  of,  II.  116. 

Aroensolab,  Brothers,  poets,  m.  31-33 
and  n.  *,  Satires,  48  •,  Elegies,  52 ;  Epi- 
grams,  58;  Didactic  poetry,  62 ;  connect- 
ed  with  Cervantes,  II.  117 ;  patronized 
by  the  Count  de  Lemos,  162  x. ;  oppose 
the  popular  drama,  841. 
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▲egbnsola,  Bart.  Lbon.  di,  d.  1631,  m. 
31-33;  bis  letters,  169  and  n. ;  hia 
Anales  de  Aragón,  173  n.,  184  n.;  his 
Conquisto  de  las  Molucas,  187,  188  and 
n. ;  on  Las  Casas,  H.  38  n. 

Akoenbola,  láiPEBOio  Leoic.  ds,  d.  1613, 
ni.  31-33;  drama,  n.  67-70  and  n. ; 
ode  on  San  Diego,  DI.  239  n. 

Argentina,  La,  of  Centenera,  II.  472  n. 

A&aoTB  DB  Moi<uiA.,  f.  1597,  on  the  Conde 
Lucanor,  I.  67  n. ;  edits  it.  68  n.  ;  edits 
the  Montería  of  Alfonso  XI.  and  adds 
to  it,  69,  70  and  h.  On  the  oíd  ballads, 
07  n.,  99  n.,  104  n.,  105.  Edits  Clavijo, 
184.  On  SiUcias,  330  n.  On  Spanish 
Sonnets,  337  n.  On  Santillana^s  Letter, 
342  n.  On  Eran.  Imperial,  355  n.  De- 
fends  the  oíd  poetry,  467.  On  Narvaez, 
m.  132  n.  His  oíd  age  and  death,  427, 
428. 

A&Guuo,  Juan  de,  f.  1622.    Lyrical  poetrjr, 

.  m.  30andn.    Satire,  49. 

Abias,  an  actor,  11.  228. 

Arias  de  Saayedra,  Juan,  f.  1767,  stotes- 
man,  in.  322. 

Aribaü,  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Españoles, 
UI.  343n. 

Abiosto,  L.  Fictions  from  the  oíd  romancera, 
I.  197.  Play  of,  acted  at  Yalladolid,  II. 
42  n. ;  his  Negromante  used  by  Timone- 
da,  é7  i  his  Orlando  imitoted  by  Lope  de 
Yega,  162  and  n.,  168  - 170 ;  continued 
by  Espinosa,  462  and  n.,  479,  480  n.  *, 
translated  by  Urrea,  Contreras,  and  Al- 
cozer,  ^79,  480  n.  Ballads  from,  by  Pa^ 
dilla,  m.  72  n.  Story  from,  by  Timoneda, 
132  n.  See  also  Alonso,  A. ;  Bolea ; 
Urrea  ;  Yillena,  Garrido  de. 

Abistdphanes,  translations  from,  by  Abril, 
n.  66  ;  resemblance  of  Calderones  Autos 
to,  361 ;  cited,  49  n.,  126  n. 

Abibtotle's  Poética  translated  by  the  Frince 
of  Yiana,  I.  170  n. 

Arjona,  Juan  de,  translates  Stotius,  m. 
35  n. 

Arjona,  Manuel  de,  d.  1820,  m.  869. 

Ai-mada  of  Philip  II.,  Lope  de  Yega  serves 
in,  U.  161 }  its  disasters,  161, 162;  Qtón- 
gora's  ode  on,  m.  19. 

Armas  contra  la  Fortuna  of  Bamires,  m. 
225  and  n. 

Armas  de  la  Hermosura  of  Calderón,  n. 
355  n.,  374  n.,  401  and  n. 

Armelina  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  n.  49. 

Armonía  del  Pamas,  by  Oarcia,  1. 308  n. 

Amalte  y  Lucenda  of  San  Pedro,  I.  384  n. 

Arnaute,  captor  of  Cervantes,  II.  95  n. 

Arredondo,  Oonz.  de,  poem  on  the  Cid 
and  Fernán  Gbnzalez,  n.  462  n. 

Arriaza,  III.  369. 

Arrieta,  Espíritu  de  Cervantes,  11. 122  n. 

Arrom,  Doña  Cecilia  de,  tales,  I.  253  n. 

Arrotal,  León  de,  f.  1784,  odes,  III.  308, 
309. 

Art  of  Poetry  proposed  by  the  Spanish 
Academy,  m.  252. 

Arteaga,  Félix  de.    See  Paravicino. 

Art&aga,  Stbpano,  f.  1783,  on  the  opera, 
IL433n.,in.448andN. 

Arteaga  t  López,  Esteban  de.  Life  of 
Gonzalo  Pérez,  III.  163  n. 


Arte  Cisoria  of  Enrique  de  Yillena,  L  826. 
Arte  de  Galantería  of  F.  de  Portugal,  II. 

139  n.,  UI.  219  and  n. 
Arte  de  la  Pintura  of  Céspedes,  HL  68 

and  n. 
Arte  de  Navegar  of  Guevara,  II.  18. 
Arte  de  Trobar  of  Enrique  de  YiUena,  I. 

295  and  x.,  326, 327  and  n. 
Arte  Nueva  de  hacer  Comedias  of  Lope  de 

Yega,  n.  105. 
Arte  Poética  of  Luzan,  m.  264-268. 
Arte  Poética  of  Rengifo,  m.  265  «. 
Artemidoro,  pseudonyme.     See  Artieda, 

Andrés  Rey  de. 
Artes,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Artes  t  Muñoz,  Martin,  lyrical  poet,  t 

1680,  in.  43  n.       • 
Arthur  and  his  Knights,  1. 197,  202. 
Artieda,  Andrés  Rbt  de,  f.  1590.     His 

Amantes  de  Teruel,  n.  66  n. ;  opposes 

the  popular  drama ,  341 ;   lyrical  poet- 
ry, UI.  13  and  ú.  ;  satíre,  48  ;  didac- 

tíc,  62  and  n, ;  used  by  Montalvan,  U. 

31711. 
Artiga,  Fr.  Jos.,  f.  1725.    His  Eloquencis 

Española,  III.  266  and  n. 
Artus,  a  romance,  1.  218  n. 
Arzb  Solorzano,  Juan  de,  f.  1604.    His 

Tragedias  de  Amor,  UI.  89  n. 
Ascensión  Hymn,  by  Luis  de  León,  IL 

88. 
Ascetic  prose-writers,  UL  206-210. 
AscHBAOH,  on  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  I.  8». ; 

on  the  Cid,  154  n. ;  on  the  capture  of 

Yalencia,  284  n. 
Asiáticas  Poesías  of  Norona,  UL  310  h. 
Asneida  of  Aldana,  U  491  and  n. 
Asonante,  what,  I.  100-103  and  notes } 

English   asonantes,   102   n.  ;    Germán, 

102  n.,  103  ;  Spanish,  great  success  of, 

103  ;   McCarthy's  asonantes,  UI.  461, 
462. 

Asso,  Ion.  db,  I.  372  n. 

AsTARLOA,  A.,  his  Apología^  UI.  377  n. 

Astoroa,  Marques  de,  in  the  Caucioneros, 

L  396,  403. 
Astrea  of  Durfé,  UI.  92. 
Astrólogo  Fingido  of  Calderón,  U.  854  »., 

392  and  n. 
Astrology  believed  in  by  Alfonso  el  Sabio, 

1. 41  n. ;  generally  believed  In  the  eigh- 

teenth  century,  UI.  270. 
Astronomical  Tables  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  I. 

35  n. 
AsTRT,  SiR  J.,  translation  of  Faxardo^s  Em- 
blemas, UI.  216  n. 
Asturias  never  conquered,  1.6;  pride  of  its 

people,  U.  274  and  n. 
Atalanto  of  Moncayo,  U.  487  and». 
Ataree  t  Angutta,  on  orthography,  UI. 

250  n. 
Athaualpo  of  Montiano,  UI.  840  and  n. ;  of 
,  Cortés,  351. 

Atila  Furioso  of  Yirues,  II.  66. 
Audienoes  of  theTheatre  In  the  seventeenth 

century,  U.  444-446  ;  in  the  eighteenth, 

UI.  347,  362. 
AuGUSTüS,  age  of,  I.  417. 
Aula  de  Dios  of  Dicastillo,  lU.  65  and  n. 
AuLNOT,  Mad.  d%  travels  in  Spain,  U. 

366  n. ;  on  religious  plays,  249  n. ;  Autos 
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Mactcd,859a.  i  oa  «eath  of  YiOnMdi. 
aiim,ni.  24».    8te  ai»o  D^Ahísmoj. 

Anot  aad  Nieee  oí  Moreto,  IL  41» :  fnm 
Lope,  410». 

Aurelia  ofTfmoneda,  IL  67. 

Anreiíoy  laabda  oT  Florea,  m.  114. 

Aoretim  OpOB,  L  2S4a. 

Aurora  in  Copaeobana  oí  Caldenm,  IL 
372. 

AnroTM  de  Diana  oí  Gastro  y  Auija,  HL 
142,143». 

AoBomos,  paraphrase  orthe  Diad,  1. 350». 

Aiutriada  oTRaCo,  n.  486. 

Authort,  reiationa  to  the  Inqaiaitinn,  1. 413, 
421,  422  and  ».,  427-433. 

Aathonhip  noC  dígnified,  m.  22  ». 

Auto,  what,  L  247  «.,  n.  240  and  «. 

Autor  or  Manager,  IL  437, 438  and  ». 

Autora,  U.  438  n. 

Auto  de  Fé,  firat,  L  406 ;  flrrt  oí  Protea- 
taots,  426 ;  the  ooe  at  Logroño,  m.  234 
n. ;  at  Madrid,  237  n. ;  otbers,  time  oí 
Philip  y.,  277  ;  Ketaciones  de,  278  n. ; 
PrmoW  lore  o(,  m.  286,  287  n. }  last, 
28o  and  n. 

Auto  da  Fé,  drama  of  OQ  Vicente,  L  263  «. 

Auto  Pastoril  of  OU  Vicente,  I.  266. 

Autoa  Sacramentales,  earliett  hinta  of,  L 
333,  331  and  n.,  n.  240,  358 }  tho«s  of 
Enxtnas,I.  247andn.;  of  ofchers  in  MS., 
IL  252  n. ;  of  Lope  de  Vega.  240-257  ; 
of  Calderón,  some  pñnted  hj  himaelf, 
868 ;  the  leat  t^  others,  857  n. ;  tbeir 
character,  368  -  865  and  n. ;  of  Hontal- 
ran,  820 ;  of  Tlrao  de  Molina,  328 ;  of 
Mira  de  Mescna,  330  n. ;  of  Valdirielao, 
881,  832  n. }  of  Bozas,  418  n. ;  great 
popnlarity  of  the  Autos,  304,  m.  847  n. ; 
attacked  by  Moratin  the  eider,  346  ; 
suppressed,  n.  304,  m.  346.  5ee  also 
Farsas  del  Sacramento. 

Areiro,  Library  at  Lisbon,  I.  200  and  a. 

ArsLLAirKDA,  Alonso  FntH.  db,  paeudo- 
nyme.  Second  Part  of  Dofi  Quixote,  IL 
141-144.  Cerrantes's  attack  oo,  143  } 
defended  by  Nasarre,  130  a. ;  translated 
by  Le  Sage,  JH.  296. 

Atsllankda,  Tomas  ob,  defenoe  of  the  oíd 
drama,  n.  405  ». 

ArurDAif o,  Fa.  db,  divides  plays  into  three 
Jomadas,  n.  64, 102,  261  ». 

Arersion  del  Mundo  of  P.  F.  de  Villegas,  I. 
870». 

Atiobmiia,  used  by  Villalobos,  ü.  6. 

Avila,  In  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  ». 

Avila,  Fa.  ob,  t  1617,  play  on  D.  Quiz- 
óte, m.  441. 

Avila,  Oaspab  pb,  f.  1664,  on  the  Men- 
dosas, I.  470  n.,  n.  470  n. 

Avila,  (Jomzalbz  db.  f.  1606,  History  of 
Balamanca,  I.  246  ». 

Avila,  Diego  Oüuxbk  db,  f.  1500,  poem 
on  Queen  Isabella,  I.  350  n. 

Avila,  Juan  db.  d.  1569,  persecnted,  I. 
427.    Works,  H.  13, 14  n.,  m.  162. 

Avila  t  Hbrbdu,  Andrbs  db,  f.  1660,  de- 
fends  the  eider  drama,  n.  866  n. 

Avila  t  Züüiga,  Luis  db,  f.  1566,  Guerra 
de  Alemana,  m.  176  ». 

Aviles,  Fuero  or  Carta  Puebla  de,  I.  9,  44 
n.,III.  897-400and  n. 


Aviso  para  Caodos  of  Diego  Lopes  da 

Haro,L305». 
Avisos   de  Privados  of  Guevara,  IL  18 

and  a. 
Avisos  parala  Muerte  ofAreBano,  n.  353  ». 
Átala,  Iobacio  Lona  as,  f.  1776.   Ufe  ol 

Mendon,  L  460».  -,  in  Moratm's  diibL 

IIL301;  his  Humanda,  344. 
Átala,  Pbdbo  Lotbi  db,  d.  1407.     Hla 

Rimado  de   Palacio,    L   90 -98  i    hla 

Chronides,  101  - 165 ;  on  the  Aaiadls  de 

Gaola,    198    a.  j    traoslates    from   tbe 

Hallan.  318. 
Atboci,  J.  P.,  Editor  of  Cabrera^  Dictko- 

ary,  m.  240  a. 
Atllon,  in  the  Cancioneros,  L  402  s. 
Atllob,  Dnoo  Ximbhbe  db,  f.  1579,  poem 

on  the  Cid,  1. 133  ».,  H.  462. 
Atilon,  PBRALVAass  DB,  f.  1540,  dramatíal, 

n.  46». 
Atoba,  GoasALO,  t  1490,  letters  o^m. 

170». 
Atkbs,  Philip,  f.  1670,  tranalatos  Bailia- 

dillo,IIL136». 
Atbolo-Calan,  Gabbibl  DB,  1 1624,  poem 

on  Fadriqne  de  Toledo,  II.  502  ». 
As,  as  a  patronymie,  1. 12».,  13  ». 
AzABA,  JosBP  Nicolás  db,  d.  1804,  edition 

of  Garcila8eo*s  poetry,  I.  455  ». 
AzBMAa  lb  Noia,  Proven^al  poet,  I.  281. 
Aaero  de  Madrid  oí  L(H>e  de  Vega,  IL  306- 

211. 
AzEVBDO,  Alonso  db,  1 1615,  poem  on  ttM 

Creation,  H.  477, 478  ». 
AzBVBDO,  Antonio  Tbllbs  db,  dramatist,  IL 

436 
Azores,  Cervantes  at  the,  n.  96. 
Azote  de  su  Patria  of  Moreto,  IL  238  a^ 

427». 
Azucena  SUvestre  of  Zorrilla,  ü.  475  a. 

Babilonia  de  Europa  of  Barcena,  I.  337  a. 
Bacallab  t  Sanma,  Mabqubs  db  San  Piib- 

LiPB,  d.  1726.    Life  and  Works,  IIL  200, 

261  and». 
Bacheiier  de  Salamanqne  of  Le  Sage,  m. 

296». 
Bachiller  de  Salamanca,  supposed  MS.  oi; 

m.  296». 
Bachiller  Trapaza,  ot  Gradúate  in  Frands, 

by  Castillo  Solorzano,  Entremés  in,  IL 

450». 
Baoon,  Annb,  mother  of  Lord  Vemlam,  oo 

Antonio  Pérez,  m.  165  n. 
Bacon,  Fbanois,  relations  wlth  Ant.  Peres, 

m.  165  and  n. ;  on  Privadoes,  1. 180  a.  $ 

on  Sir  F.  Drake,  n.  170  and  a. 
Badajoz,  Garoi  Sanchbz  db,  in  the  Canc^ 

oneros,  I.  396  and  ».,  397, 402  ». 
Babna,  Jos.  Ant.    See  Alvares  y  Baena. 
Baena,  Juan  Alfonso  db,  f.  1^>4,  L  319 

».,  355, 887,  388, 389  and  a. 
Balbi  db  CoRaBOGio,  F&.  DB,  f.  1593,  poem 

on  Narvaez,in.  182». 
Balboa,  the  discoverer,  1. 191. 
Balbübna,  Bbbnardo  db,  d.  1627.     His 

Bernardo,  n.  483,  484  and  ». ;  JusU 

Poética  in  México,  180  ». ;   lyrical  po- 
etry, m.  38  and  n. ;  pastoral,  55 ;  Siglo 

de  Chro,  89,  90  and  ». 
Balbus,  a  Spaniard,  IH.  882. 
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BaldoYinos  of  Oanoer,  IL  491  «. 

Balients,  Ipouto,  on  orthography,  m. 
250  n. 

Bailada,  earllest,  1. 97-141 ;  origin,  97, 98 ; 
metrical  structure,  99  ;  first  notices  of^ 
104,  106  \  Deglected,  106  -,  preserved  by 
tradition,  107  *,  a  few  ia  the  okl  Cancio- 
neros Generales,  108,  398  it.j  no  MS.  col- 
lections  extant.  108  k.  ;  oldest  printed 
ballad-books,  113  ;  theír  ¿ontents  and 
character,  114 ;  translationa  from,  by 
Lockhart,  115  ».  }  and  by  P.  Monti, 
115  n. ;  Romancero,  in  nine  parta,  115  ; 
and  in  thirteen  parte,  116  *,  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged  by  the  dates  of  their  composition, 
117.  Four  claases  by  aabjecte  :  i.  Bai- 
lada of  Ghivalry,  Gharlemagne,  etc.,  119 
-122  }  il.  Uiatorical  Bailada,  122-133  j 
Ui.  Mooriah  Bailada,  133-135  ;  iv.  On 
Mannera  and  Prívate  Life,  135-138.  Gen- 
eral character  of  the  oiá  bailada,  139- 
141.  Bailada  of  the  slxteenth  and  aev- 
enteenth  centuriea,  III.  67  -  78.  Bailada 
by  Cervantes,  II.  123  n.  *,  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  160  n. ;  by  Quevedo,  280.  Bailada 
.on  the  atage,  447  ;  parodied  there,  448  } 
and  aung  to  Zarabandas,  452  n.  Bailada 
on  the  Passion  of  Chriat,  1. 103  n.  Mar- 
quis  of  Santillana  on  bailada,  337  n.  Bai- 
lada from  Chronicle  of  John  II.,  1. 169  n.; 
on  Mendoza^a  loyalty  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
jubarrotta,  331  n. ;  on  Hernán  Peres  del 
Pulgar,  182  n.  \  on  Renegadea,  II.  427  n. 
Bailada  incorporated  in  the  dramas  of  Gil 
Tícente,  I.  262  n. ;  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II. 
219  X.,  231  and  ».,  255  n.,  257,  267,  208 
and  n.  ;  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  308,  309  ; 
of  Valdivielao,  332  n. ;  of  Calderón,  362, 
872.  Bailada  taken  trom  dramas  of  Cal- 
derón, and  published  aa  broadaidea,  408  } 
and  Arom  other  dramaüsto,  m.  78  n. 
See  also  Romanceros. 

Baltasar,  son  of  Philip  lY.  Empresas 
Políticas  wrítten  for,  m.  216,  216  n. 
Baptism  of,  in  Calderón,  II.  394.  Swear- 
ing  fealty  to,  in  Calderón,  396  n.,  405  ». } 
and  in  a  play  of  Esquilache,  m.  41  n. 

Baltasaba,  Francisoa,  actreas  and  hermit, 
11.442. 

Bal  VAS,  Antonio,  d.  1628.  Lyrical  poetry, 
III.  30  and  n. ;  pastoral,  56. 

Bamba,  pkiy  on,  by  Lope  de  Vega,  11.  230 
and  n. 

BA3fPFTLi>B  MooRB  Carew,  Life  oí;  n.  121. 

Bandoleroa,  what,  I.  303  n. 

Bandos,  what,  1. 181. 

Bank  of  Exchange,  oldeat,  I.  816. 

Bañoa  de  Argel  of  Cervantea,  II.  125, 126  n. 

Barahona  db  Soto,  Luis,  f.  1586.  Hia 
Angélica,  n.  168,  482,  483  n.  ;  lyrical 
poetry,  líC.  6  n.;  aatirical,  48  }  paatoral, 
65  ;  connected  with  Silveatre,  I.  467  j 
praises  Silveatre,  465  n.,  and  467  n. 

Barba,  what,  n.  261. 

Barba,  Ant.,  tranalatea  from  Sepolveda,  f. 
1541, 1.  437  n. 

Barbadillo,  Alonso  db  Salas,  d.  1636.  On 
the  Celestina,  I.  240  n.  *,  hia  Ingenioaa 
Helena  and  Flora  Malsabadilla,  241  and 
n.'j  hia  Escuela  de  Celeatina,  243 ;  on 
Mendoza,  476  n.  *,  ridionle  of  Justas  Po- 


tticas,  n.  180  n. ;  on  Cerrantes,  131  n.  j 

Btory  ot  used  by  Lavigne,  287  n.  *,  Bal» 

lad  (m  Legauitos,  296  ».  ;  letter  of  Que- 
vedo attributed  to,  321  n. ;  playa  of,  337 

and  n. }  hia  Patrona  de  Madrid,  501  u.  ; 

lyrical  poetry,  UI.  38  n.j  talea,  134-137. 
Bárbara,  Sta.,  drama  by  Tinoent  García, 

I.  309  n, 
Bárbara,  Sta.,  drama  by  Gaülen  de  Castro, 

n.  303. 
Barbero,  f.  1808,  III.  369. 
Barbosa,  Arl/uj,  f.  1500, 1.  434. 
Barbosa  Machaim),  Diogo,  f.  1770.     His 

Bibliotheca  Lusitana,  III.  195* . 
Barca,  ñame  of  Calderón,  q.  v.,  n.  347  n. 
Barca  do  Inferno,  do  Purgatorio,  and  da 

Gloría  of  GU  Vicente,  I.  262  n. 
Baroblo,  Juan,  f.  1680,  III.  43  n. 
Barcelona,  conteat  for,  with  the  Moora,  I. 

277  and  n.  }   aeat  of  Provenpaf  power, 

277  ;  Aragón  added  to,  278  j  both  united 

to  the  Spanish  crown,  278  *,  Conaiatory  of 

the  Gaya  Sciencia  at,  294  ;  earliest  prínt- 

ing-preaa,  305  and  n.,  317  n.\  cultívatíon 

and  influence,  316  *,  Academy  of,  III.  253. 
Barcena  t  Orango,  f.  1731.  Dramatist,  III. 

337». 
Barcia,  Hiatoriadores  Prímitiyoe,  n.  29  n. 
Barbtti,  Jos.,  publiahea  Friar  Gerund,  m. 

292  •,  attack  on  J.  Bowle,  437  n. 
Barnubvo,  Pbdro  db   Peralta,  t  1732. 

Hia  Lima  Fundada,  HE.  255  n. 
Barnubvo.    See  Mosquera. 
Barón,  £1,  of  Moratin,  III.  869  and  %. 
Barreira  t  Lbirado,  Catalogo  del  Antiguo 

Teatro,  III.  459. 
Barrbto  Fkio,  J.  y.,  edits  GU  Tícente,  I. 

256  i«. 
Barribntos,  Lopb  db,  d.  1469.    Book  on 

Divination,  I.  825  and  n.,  III.  417,  418. 
Barrios,  Miguel  db,  f.  1609.    Bramas,  II. 

424,  404  ;  lyrical  poetry,  m.  43  and  n. ; 

pastoral,  56. 
Barros  (»•  Tarros,  Alonso  »b,  proverbs, 

III.  203  M. 
Barros.  Joaó  db,  in  the  Amadla,  1. 199  ».} 

on  Gil  Tícente  and  the  Celestina,  263  n. 
Barth,  Gaspar,  tranalatea  the  Celeatina,  I. 

243  ».}  and  the  Diana,  HE.  86  n, 
Bartolo,  paeudonyme  of  Forner,  m.  819  n. 
Baaque  poetry,  I.  97  and  n.  j  language,  II. 

23,  ni.  376.    See  Biscay. 
Baata  callar  of  Calderón,  n.  405  and  n. 
Baatardo  Madarra  of  Lope  de  Tega,  11. 231 

and  n.,  262  and  i«.,  268  and  n.    See  afso 

Bivaa,  Ángel,  Moro  Expoaito. 
Bastrro,  Antonio,  his  Crusca  Prorensale, 

I.  278  «.,  279  n.,  294  n.,  812  n. 
Bastida,  Matbo   db   la.      CoUection  of 

Plays,  ni.  446. 
Bataille  des  Tins,  1.  75  tu 
Batalla  NavaL  lost  play  of  Cervantes,  n. 

126  n. 
Batallas  y  Quinquagenas  of  Oviedo,  n.  36 

and  n. 
Batilo,  eclogue  of  Melendes,  m.  312,  818. 
Batrachomyomachia  imitated  by  Tillavíci- 

osa,  n.  493. 
Bautismo  del  Príncipe  de  Marruecos,  by 

Lope  de  Tega,  U.  246  and  n. 
Batla,  Luis  db,  continoation  of  Blescas,  II. 
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94  u. ;  Oóngora's  Soimet  on,  UI.  20,  21 

and  X. 
Bateb,  Pbrbz,  edita  Antonio,  I.  214  n. ; 

Tutor  to  the  Infante  Don  Gabriel,  m. 

300  n. ;  on  the  decay  of  culture  in  his 

time,  269  n. ;  on  the  Centón  Epistolario, 

416. 
Batle,  Pubrb,  on  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  I.  317 

n. ;  on  Guevara,  11.  16  n.,  27  n. ;  on 

Mariana,  UI.  178  «.,  179  n. ;  on  Huarte, 

220  n. 
Bayles  and  Danzas,  what,  II.  461  and  i«., 

452  n.  itcrowded  into  plays,  m.  349  n. 
Bkaumont   and  Fletoher,  little  S^ench 

Lawyer,  m.  104. 
Bbaubegard,  Pandht,  Germán  translation 

of  Spanish  Ballads,  I.  114  n. 
Beoe&ba,   Domingo,  translation   of  Della 

Casa,  UI.  218. 
BxjAar,  Madelbink,  play  founded  on  D. 

Quixote,  UI.  441  n. 
Bklando,   N.  J.,  r.  1744,    History   sup- 

pressed,  lU.  277,  278  n. 
Belardo,  pseudonyme  of  Lope  de  Tega,  U. 

160  n. ;  Gracioso  in  one  of  his  dramas, 

200,  201  n. 
Belerma,  a  bailad»  1. 121  n. 
Belianis  de  Grecia,  I.  216  and  n. 
Belisa,  anagram  of  Isabela,  Lope*8  wife,  U. 

160  n. 
Belisarius,  play  on,  by  Lope  de  Yega,  U. 

232  and  n. 
Bkllamt,  E.,  translation  cf  Huarte,  m. 

219  n. 
BBLLSRMAiTir,  on  Maclas,  I.  330  n. 
Bello,  Andrbs,  on  Asonantes,  1. 100  n. 
Bello  Gusto  on  Shop-signs,  UI.  261  n. 
Bblmontr,  Luis  db,  f.  1622,  dramatist,  U. 

337  and  n.,  340,  464  and  n.,  470  ».,  lU. 

446. 
Bembo  on  the  death  of  Garcilasso,  I.  460. 

Eclogues,  UI.  81. 
Benamarin,  who,  I.  34  n. 

BeNA VENTE,   Luis    QUIÑONBS    DB,    f.    1645. 

Entremeses,  U.  432  ;  Loas,  447,  448  and 
n.,  449  ;  Saynetes,  450  and  n. ;  Bayles, 
452  n. 

Bbnavbntb  t  Benaviübs,  Christ.  db,  f. 
1643.  His  Advertencias  para  Embaja- 
dores, UI.  216,  217  and  n. 

Bbnrdiot  XUI.,  Antipope,  UI.  467. 

Bbnrdict  XUI..  Pope,  specially  allows 
plays  in  Pamplona,  UI.  363  n. 

Benedictina  of  Bravo,  U.  476,  476  and  n. 

Beneficios  del  Santo  Ángel  of  Boa,  UI. 
219  n. 

Benroasi  t  Lozas,  J.  J.,  f.  1743,  poet,ni. 
267  and  n. 

BenGer,  Miss,  Life  of  Tobin,  U.  430  n. 

Beroeo,  Gonzalo  db,  f.  1246,  poet,  1. 
26-30. 

Bbbrngbr,  RatmonD;  f.  1113,  Oount  of  Bar- 
celona, I.  277. 

Bbrenguer  db  Masdovellbs,  Proven^al 
poet,  I.  296. 

Berojídan  or  Bergüíban,  Provencal  poet, 
I.  282  and  n..  335. 

Bermddez  de  Castro  on  Ant.  Pérez,  UI. 
168  n. 

Bermüdbe,  Gerónimo,  f.  1589,  dramatist, 
U.  66,  67  and  n. 


Bernal,  Frat  Juan,  d.  1601.    Sermón  <m 

Philip  U.,  U.  114  n.  •,  Quintillas  on,  ib. 
Bbrmaldbs,  Andrés,  f.  1613,  Chronicle,  I. 

171  and  n. 
Bernaro  de  Bovenao,  Provenpal  poet,  I. 

283. 
Bernardo  del  Caspio.    Ballads  on,  123- 

126  j  taken  fírom  the  Crónica  General,  125 

and  n. ;  toyalty  oi^  133  and  n.  j  account  of 

in  the  Crónica  General,  148  - 151  and  n. ; 

Play  on  by  Cueva,  U.  62 ;  lost  work  of 

Cervantes,  133  n. ;  plays  on,  by  Lope  de 

Vega,  231 ;  poem  on,  by  Alonso,  482  n. ; 

by  Espinosa,  479  •,  by  Balbuena,  483, 

484    and  n.  ;    by  Suarez  de  Figueroa 

502  n. 
Bernaboone  on  Moratin,  UI.  342  n. 
Berners,  Juliana,  on  Fyshynge,  I.  326  n. 
Berners,  Lord,  trans.  of  Cárcel  de  Amor« 

I.  384  n. 
Berni  t  Cátala  on  Pedro  el  Cruel,  1. 166  n. 
Berosus,  forgeries,  U.  27. 
Bbrriozabal,  J.  M.  db,  riCacimento  of  the 

ChrisUada,  U.  477  n. 
Bbrtaot,  Rrxí,  trs.  Guevara,  U.  16  n. 
Bertrand  Carbonel,  Provencal  poet,  I. 

40  n. 
Bertüoh,  his  Magazin,  U.  288  n.,  UI. 

119  n. 
Betica,  La,  of  Cueva,  U.  500,  601  n. 
Bbttinelu,  S.,  on  Cultismo,  UI.  447,  449. 
Bias  and  Fortune,  trs.  by  Santillana,  1. 338. 
Bible  translated  by  order  of  Alfonso  el  Sa- 
bio, I.  41  and  n.,  UI.  402.    Oíd  Testa- 

ment  of  the  Jews  at  Ferrara,  I.  41  n. 

Protestant  Bibles  in  Spanish,  I.  425  n. 

Catholic  Bibles  in  Spanish,  426  n.  ;  in 

Arabio  for  Christians,  lU.  394  and  n. ; 

in  Limoushi,  I.  290  *,  in  Talencian,  311 

and  n. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espimoles  of  Aribau 

and  Rivadeneyra,  UI.  343  n.,  456. 
Biblioteca  Lusitana  of  Barbosa  Machado. 

III.  195  n. 
Bibliotecas.   See  Castro,  Fuster,  Rodríguez, 

Ximeno. 
Bibliotheca  Americana,  UI.  462. 
Bibliotheca  Hispana  of  N.  Antonio,  I.  214  «. 
BiDPAi,  L  64  n.,  65».,  UI.  307». 
Biedermann,  F.  B.  F.,  notes  on  D.  Quixote, 

m.439.  '^  » 

BIgotry,  Spanish,  I.  430. 
Bins,  pageant  at,  I.  227  n. 
BiRcn,  on  Ant.  Pérez,  III.  166  n. 
Birth  of  the  Madonna,  by  Valdivielso,  U. 

331. 
BisBE  T  Vidal,  pseudon.  See  Ferrer,  Juan. 
Biscay,  never  conquered,  i:  6 ;  character  and 

language  of  its  people,  U.  274  and  n.,  lU. 

376  and  n. 
Bizarrías  de  Belisa  of  Lope  de  Vega,  U.  208 

and  n.,  217. 
Blakestone,  James,  trs.  of  Lazarillo  and 

its  continuation,  I.  472  n. 
Blanchb  of  Bourbon,  i.  164. 
Blanco  db  Paz,  Juan,  II.  142. 
Blank  verse,  Spanish,  from  Boscan  down,. 

1.  441  n.,  UI.  163  n. 
Blasoo,  Fran.  Hbrn.,  f.  1590.    His  Uni- 

versal  Redención,  IL  473  and  n. ;  glos- 

saryby,  lU.  247,  248». 
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Blasco,  Lcm  BxKst.y  f.  1613.  Second  part  of 
the  Universal  Bedencioot  II.  473  n. 

Boba  para  los  otros  of  Lope,  n.  215, 174  n. 

Boba,  wh&t,  H.  264 ;  in  Autos,  252  n.  See 
also  Gracioso  and  Simple. 

Bobo  (uu)  hace  ciento  of  Solis,  II.  428. 

Bocados  de  Oro,  I.  64  n. 

BooANGBL  T  ÜN^UBTA,  G.,  d.  1668.  L|]rrical 
poetry,  m.  39  n. 

BocoAOCio.  His  Ameto,  m.  81 ;  De  Casi- 
bus,  I.  162, 168  ;  FUostrato,  I.  340  ;  Qri- 
selda,  m.  133  and  n. ;  In  Comedieta  de 
Ponza,  I.  339  ;  used  by  Lope,  II.  234  n. 

Bodas  de  Camacho  of  Melendez,  in.  313, 
344,  351. 

BoSthius,  trs.  by  Yillegas,  m.  36 ;  com- 
mented  by  Bamires,  ^  and  n. 

BouL  VON  Fabbb,  d.  1836.  Notioe  of,  1. 
253  ff. 

BoJARDO.  His  Orlando.  See  Alonso,  Gar- 
rido de  ;  Yillena. 

Bou,  Carlos,  dramatist,  n.  337. 

BoiLKAU,  proposes  to  write  a  picaresque 
tale,  1.  472  n. 

Bolea,  Jos.  db,  f.  1667,  dramatist,  n.  406  n. 

Bolea,  Martin  de,  f.  1578.  His  Orlando, 
IL  481, 482». 

Bdogna  University,  I.  315.  San  Clemen- 
te, a  CoUege  in  it,  316  n. 

BoNDiA,  Ambrosio  de,  tales,  III.  141  n. 

Bonilla,  Alonso  de,  lyrical  poet,  f.  1617, 
IIL  15  H. 

Bonium,  Bocados  de  Oro,  I.  64  n. 

Books,  publication  of,  controUed,  I.  420 
and  n.,  421  m.,  422  n.,  430,  431  and  n. 

Booksellers  defraud  authors,  II.  208  n., 
315  n.,  354,  357  and  n.,  III.  445,  440. 

Boris  Gudunow,  play  on,  by  Lope,  II.  231. 

Boija  in  Aragón,  Arábigo-Castellano  poetry 
foand  there,  lU.  453. 

BoRJA  T  BsQUiLAOHB,  Princc  of,  d.  1658. 
His  Ñapóles  Recuperada,  II.  503,  504 
and  n.    See  cdso  Esquilache. 

BoRJA,  Francisco,  canonization,  II.  240  n. 

BORROW,  G.  Bible  in  Spain,  1. 426  n. ;  dia- 
lect  of  the  Bogues,  III.  73  n.  ;  Spanish 
Gypsies,  232n. 

BoscAN,  JüAN,d.  1540.  Works,  1. 438 -446 ; 
imitator  of  tbe  Italians,  440 ;  poems  in 
the  eider  manner  of  Castile,  443  ;  in  the 
Italian  manner,  443  -  446  *,  his  Leandro, 
II.  485}  satire,  III.  47}  pastoral  verse, 
53  }  eclogues,  56  ;  didaptic,  60 ;  trans- 
lation  flrom  Eurípides,  n.  66  ;  deserts  his 
native  dialect,  I.  308 ;  in  the  later  Can- 
cioneros. 402  n.  ;  on  the  death  of  Gkur- 
cilasso,  450}  in  Garcilasso's  first  Eclogue, 
462  and  n. ;  imitated  by  Acuña,  460  j  at- 
tacked  by  Castillejo,  463. 

BoTSLHO  DE  Carvalho,  M.,  f.  1622.  His  Pas- 
tor de  Clenarda,  m.  91  and  n. 

BoTELHO  DE  MoRABS.    See  Moraes. 

BocRGOiNO.  J.  F.  DB,  ou  the  Cigarrales  of 
Toledo,  in.  140  n. :  on  the  Spanish  Thea> 
tre,349n.,364n. 

BouscAL,  Gu^RiN  DE,  trs.  Spanish  Plays,  n. 
303  n. ;  makes  a  play  on  D.  Quixote, 
m.  441n. 

fioOTBRWEK,  F.,  d.  1828.  Notice  of;  1.  31 
1».,  n.  839  n. }  on  D.  Quixote,  137  n.  *,  on 
Francisco  de  la  Torre,  283  n. 


BouviLLtf,  BfLLB.  Her  Criticas  Reflexiones, 
in.  315  H. 

BOVADILLA,   BbrN.  GON.  DE,   f.  1587.     HÍ8 

Ninfas  de  Henares,  III.  88. 
BovER,  JoACHiN  Maria,  edits  Febrer's  in- 

scriptions,  I.  285  n. 
BowLE,  John.  Edit.  of  D.  Quixote,  m.  437 

and  n.  *,  date  of  Cervantes's  death,  II.  132 

n. }  letter  to  Dr.  Percy,  139  n. 
Brama  deis  Llauradors,  by  Ga^uU,  1. 307  n. 
Braones,  Al.  Hartin  de,  f.  1689.    Poems 

on  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  II.  478  n. 
Brasil  Restítuido  of  Lope,  II.  203  n. 
Braunfbls,   trs.  of  Spanish  dramas,  II. 

324  n. 
Bravo,  Nio.,  d.  1648.    His  Benedictina,  II 

475,  476  n. 
Brazen  Serpent,  auto  of  Calderón,  II.  361 
Breda,  play  on,  by  Candamo,  U.  431. 
Breeches,  dialogue  by  Lope  de  Rueda,  IL 

64  *,  those  of  Don  Carlos,  55  n. 
Bremont,  trs.  of  Gucman  de  Alfiarache,  ni. 

104)1. 
Brevísima  Relación  of  Las  Casas,  n.  38. 
Bretón   db  los  Herreros.    Satires,  IL 

445  n. 
Briant,  Sir  F.,  trs.  f^om  Guevara,  n.  18  n. 
Brioairb,  N.,  f.  1774.     His  Espagne  litt^ 

raire,  I.  215  n..  Til.  204  n. 
Bbistol,  Lord,  trs.  Calderón,  n.  392  n. 
Briz,  Martinbz,  San  Juan  de  la  Peña,  IIL 

399  11. 
Brócense,  El.    See  Sánchez  de  las  Brozas. 
Bruce- Whtte,  cited,  I.  292  n. 
Buelna,  Conde  de.    See  Niño,.  Pero. 
Sueltas,  what,  m.  41  n. 
Buen  Humor  de  las  Musas  of  Polo,  m.  38  n. 
Buen  Placer  of  Juan  de  Mendoza,  m.  61  n. 
Buen  Repúblico  (£1),  in.  213  n. 
Buen  Retiro,  auto  of  Calderón,  n.  362, 

406  n. 
Buen  Retiro,  theatre,  II.  409  and  n. 
Buitrago,  Lord  of,  I.  132  and  it. 
BuU-flghts  of  Moratin,  ni.  301  ii. 
BüLOW,  Edw.,  trs.  the  Celestina,  1.  243 

and  TI. 
Bululú,  what,  n.  345  n. 
Bünsen,  C.  J.,  on  the  Basque,  m.  378  n. « 
BoNTAK,  J.,  Pilgrim»s  Progress,  m.  223. 
Burgos,  Dibgo  de,  I.  370  n. 
Bdrgos,  Xavier  db,  UI.  369. 
Burguillos,  Tomé  de,  peeudonytne,  U.  181 

and  n.,  183, 184  and  n. 
Burlador  de  Sevilla  of  Tirso,  n.  324. 
Burlas,  provocantes  a  Risa,  a  Cancionero, 

1.  401,  402  and  n. 
Burke*s  Reflections  forbidden,  m.  866  n. 
BüRON,  R.,  I.  414  n. 
BuRRiEL,  Padrb,  i.  10  n. 
Burromaquia  of  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  m. 

256  n. 
Buscapié  supposed  of  Cervantes,  IL  137 

n. }  a  forgery,  lU.  423-434.    See  alao 

Castro,  Adolfo  de. 
Bdstambnte,  edition  of  Gomara,  II.  31. 

BüSTAMENTB,  JUAN  RüIZ  DE,  f.  1551.       Col- 

lection  of  proverbs,  m.  204  n. 

Bustos,  F.  G.  de.  Play  on  the  Marquis  of 
Cañete,  II.  470  n. 

BuTLBR,  S.,  Hudibras,  imitation  of  D.  Quiz- 
óte, m.  440. 
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Butrón,  1 1722.  Poem  on  Sta.  Teresa,  m. 

266  n. 

Btbon,  Lord.  Paiiaina,  H    227  j  Don 

Juan,  325. 

Gaballeria  Celestial  of  San  Pedro,  a  ro- 
mance, L  220  -  223  and  n. 
Caballería  Christiana,  a  romance,  L  220  n. 
Caballero  de  la  Ciara  Estrella,  a  romance, 

L2a0ii. 
Caballero  de  la  Tenaxa  of  Qneyedo,  IL  288 

and  n. 
Caballero  del  Febo,  a  romance,  n.  140  m. 
Cabaixero,  Ferk»,  Geography  oí  Cervan- 
tes, n.  122  n. 
Caballero,  Fernán,  psettd.  of  Doña  Cecilia 

Arrom,  I.  253,  254  n. 
Caballero,  Peregrino,  a  romance,  I.  220  n. 
Caballero  Perfeto  of  Barbadillo,  m.  135, 

136  and  n. 
CabaUero  Puntual  of  Barbadillo,  m.  136 

n. 
Caballero  Yentoroso  of  Yalladares,  IIL 125 

and  n. 
Caballero  y  EsOudero  of  Don  Joan  Manuel, 

I.  59  n. 
Cabarrds.  statesman,  m.  323-326. 
Cabellos  de  Absalon  of  Lope,  n.  379  n. ; 

trs.  by  Schlegel,  369  n. 
Cabeza  de  la  Vaca,  f.  tS87.  His  Lucero,  I. 

246  n. 
Cabra,  Pit  of,  IH.  429. 
Cabrera  db  Córdoba,  Lub  db,  d.  1655. 

Life  of  PhUip  n.,  U.  319  n.  ;  on  Alfonso 

I.  of  Aragón,  I.  317  n. ;  on  Avila,  IIL 

175  n. }  treatise  de  Historia,  198  n. 
Cabrera,  Bamon,  d.  1833.     Diccionario, 

ni.  248  n. 
Cabrera,  Bosa  Oalvsz,  1 1804.    Dramas, 

in.  361  n. 
Cacbgas,  Juan  Fr.    Answer  to  Conde,  n. 

149  n. 
Cacbrbs,  Fr.  db,  f.  1663.    Yision  Deleyta- 

ble,  I.  377. 
Caoerbs,  Jüam  Bact.  Fbucbs  db,  edita  a 

Justa,  n.  180  n. 
Cadahalso,  Josí  db,  d.  1782,  m.  802-804 
,  and  n.  *,  drama  by,  342  ;  trs.  of  Toung, 
*  343  n.  -y  influence  on  Melendea,  312. 
Cádiz  founded,  III.  378,  379. 
CjBSAR,J.,flr8tola88ic  trs.  aad  printed  in 

Spain,  I.  435  n. 
Cagliari,  flrst  book  printed  in  Sardinia,  IX. 

463  it. 
Caída  de  Luzbel  of  Helendez,  m.  315  and 

n.  *,  of  Yalderrabano,  315  n. 
Cajista  of  Palacios,  m.  251  n. 
Cajón  de  Sastre  of  Nipho,  n.  353  n. 
Calamita  of  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268. 
Calatatüd,  Father,  denounces  the  Theatre, 

ni.  863  a. 
Calavera,  poet,  I.  355,  389  n. 
Calaveras,  Sueno  de  las,  of  Quevedo,  n. 

289,  291  and  n. 
Calaynos,  a  bailad,  ni.  403. 
Calderón,  Josef,  publishes  some  of  fiis 

brother^s  dramas,  n.  354,  355  n. 
Calderón  de  la  Barca,  Pedro,  d.  1081. 

Birth,  n.  346  *,  origio  of  his  ñame,  346  n. ; 

education,  347.     First  Festival  of  San 

Isidro,  347  ;  second,  348  }  efléct  of  both. 


354  «.  In  the  army,  348  ;  writes  dra- 
mas, 349  ;  patronized  by  Philip  lY.,  849 
serves  in  Catalonia,  349  ;  pensión,  348 
enters  the  Church,  350;  Autos,  350; 
neglected  by  Charles  n.,  351 ;  oíd  age 
and  death,  351  ;  burial  and  honors,  361, 
352  and  n. ;  personal  appearance  and 
character,  362  and  n. ;  description  of 
himself,  352  n.  ;  varíous  vrorks,  363; 
dramas,  364  -  357  n. ;  printed  wiUiout 
his  consent,  355  n. ;  catologue  by  hiea- 
self,  367 ;  loases  by  booksellera,  367  ic, 
439  it.;  his  Autos,  368-365;  his  fnU- 
length  religious  plays,  365-372  ;  varioas 
forms  of  his  secular  drama,  373 ;  their 
principie,  374 ;  absurdities,  375  and  m. 
Plays  founded  on  Love,  377-379;  oa 
Love  and  Jealousy,  380-387  ;  on  Loy- 
alty,  387-391.  His  Comedias  de  Capa 
y  Espada,  392 -400.  HisPlot8,399-405i 
careless  of  history,  400,  401 ;  oí  mora^ 
402  -  404  ;  consequent  tronóles  on  ihe 
stage,  404 ;  flattery  of  living  persona, 
*and  allusions  to  passing  events,  405,  406, 
236  n.  ;  style  and  versifícation,  407  ;  suc- 
cess,  408,  409  ;  merits,  409-412  ;  trana- 
lations  from,  412  n.,  ni.  461 ;  Auto  on 
St.  Ferdinand,  I.  32  n. ;  his  Luis  Peres 
el  Gallego,  303  n.  Entremés  in  one  of 
his  plays,  n.  460  and  n.  Flattery  of 
Charles  11.,  m.  289  and  n.  On  Pedro 
el  Cruel,  I.  166  n.  Medico  de  su  Honra, 
n.  189  n.  Play  on  D.  Quixote  lost, 
m.  441.  PUys  in  Comedias  Escogidaa, 
445 ;  folsely  attributed  to  him,  446,  446. 
Plays  forbidden,  363,  364  n.  üaes  Yi- 
rúes,  n.  66 ;  Mira  de  Mescua,  330.  Hia 
drama  defended  by  Bdhl  von  Faber,  I. 
253  a.;  his  School,  n.  413-436.  See 
aíso  Apontes ;  Bristol,  Lord ;  Corneille, 
T.;  Dryden  ;  Fitzgerald  ;  Qoethe ;  Gozsi ; 
flauteroche  ;  Heiberg ;  Keil ;  Lara ;  Lu- 
canor ;  McCarthy  ;  Malsburg ;  Panzano  ; 
Schlegel,  A.  W. ;  Schmidt,  F.  Y.  von  ; 
Tuke ;  Yera  Tassis. 

Calderón,  María,  an  actress,  n.  440. 

Calderón,  Bodrigo,  a  statesman,  n.  490 

Calila  y  Dymna,  ed.  Gayangos,  III.  467. 

Calisto  y  Meliboea.    See  Celestina. 

Calle,  Nio.  de  la,  actor,  m.  362^  n. 

CalprenIcdb,  Romances,  n.  233. 

Calvete  de  Estrella.  Hia  Yiage,  L  227 
n. ;  cited,  n.  42. 

Calvin,  J.,  Inatitutes,  trs.  by  Yalera,  I. 
425  n. 

Calvo,  Sbb.  db  Nieva,  f.  1626.  Poem  on 
the  Madonna,  n.  477, 478  n. 

Calzada,  Bern.  María  de,  f.  1793.  Q«- 
nealogia  de  Gil  Blas,  m.  296  n. 

Calzas.    See  Breeches. 

CÁMARGO,  Hern.  Dom.,  f.  1666.  Poem  on 
Loyola,  n.  477,  478  n. 

Camayo,  Ignacio,  attaoks  the  drama,  II. 
366  n. 

Camargo  t  Salgado,  Fbrn.,  f.  1628.  Poem 
on  San  Nicolás  de  Tolentino,  TI.  477, 
478  n. 

Camerino,  Josbf,  f.  1622.  Tales,  in.  138 
andn. 

Camino  de  Perfección  of  Sta.  Teresa,  III. 
209. 
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Gámobks,  L.  di.  Imitation  of  Manrique,  I. 
369  n.  £clogaes  acteü,  II.  258  ».  Kpi- 
grams,  in.  67,  58,  59  n.    Bailad,  77  n. 

Campanella,  Tu.,  d.  1639.  Moaarchia 
Hispánica,  1.  418  n.,  419  n.,  UI.  98  n. 

Campeador,  what,  1. 13. 

Campkrino,  S.,  on  the  title  Don,  1.  28  n. 

Campillo  di  Batlb,  Gimks,  f.  1689.  Tales, 
in.  142  n. 

Campo,  Manuil  del,  dramatist,  m.  446. 

Campo  Baso,  Jos.,  f.  1763,  continúes  Ba- 
callar y  Sanna,  III.  262  n. 

Campo  Redondo,  C.  9.,  poem,  UI.  192  n. 

Campo  Redondo,  Marlí,  f.  1753.  Her  Tra 
tado  Philosophico  Poético,  UI.  267  n. 

Campomanbs,  Minister  of  State.  On  the  De- 
cay  of  Spain,  lU.  232  n.,  284.  Life  of 
-  Feyjoó,  274  n.  ;  friend  of  JoveUanofl, 
323. 

Cáncer  t  Yblasco,  Oerom.,  d.  1665,  on 
Moreto,  11.  416  n. ;  dramas,  422  and  n.  ; 
entremeses,  423  n. ;  saynetes.  450  and 
n.'f  lyrical  poetry,  IQ.  tí,  42  n.)  dramas 
in  Comedias  Escogidas,  445. 

Cancionero,  what,  I.  108  and  n. ;  the  old- 
est,  387  -  405 ;  great  number  of  them, 
389-393  and  n. ;  seren  MS.  in  Paris, 
389  ;  three  in  the  Queen^s  Library  at  Bfa- 
dríd,  390  n. ;  collections  of  rellglous  po- 
etry, m.  44  n.  'j  printed  by  Nagera,  I. 
393  n. 

Cancionero  de  Baena,  I.  387,  888  and  m  , 
389  and  n. 

Cancionero  de  Burlas,  I.  401,  402  and  n. 

Cancionero  of  Catalán  Poets,  1. 296, 297  n. } 
another,  297  n. 

Cancionero  de  Constantina,  I.  893  n. 

Cancionero  de  Fernán  Martínez  de  Burgos, 
1.389. 

Cancionero  General  de  Castillo,  I.  391- 
404  •,  its  editions,  392  *,  its  devotional  po- 
etry, 394 ',  its  chief  authors,  395 ;  Its  Can- 
ciones, 397.  BalladB,108-114,398.  In- 
venciones, 398.  Motes,  399.  Villanci- 
cos, 400.  Preguntas,  401.  Its  later  au- 
thors, 401.  ítalian  tone,  402.  Great 
numbers  of  its  authors,  402,  403.  Their 
high  rank,  403.  Proven^al  and  fashion- 
able  tone,  404,  in.  4.  Mayans*s  selections 
from,  282n. 

Cancionero  of  Izar,  1. 389  n. 

Cancionero  of  Llabia,  I.  392  n. 

Cancionero  oC  Lope  de  Estuniga,  I.  889 
and  n. 

Cancionero  of  Montemayor,  m.  6  n.,  6  n. 

Cancionero  de  Romances,  m.  404.  See 
alao  Romancero  of  Antwerp. 

Cancionero  of  Saragossa,  I.  391. 

Cancionero  of  Urrea,  I.  372  n. 

Canciones  in  the  Cancionero  General,  I. 
897,  398  }  in  the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  I. 
209  R.  ;  in  Silvestre,  1. 466. 

Candamo,  Fr.  Banzbs,  d.  1704,  dramatist, 
U.  430-432  and  n. 

Cañete,  Marqüis  op.  Play  in  his  honor, 
II.  333  ;  in-treated  by  Ercllla  and  Oso- 
rio,  469  and  n.  Life  by  Figueroa,  469  n. 
Plays  on,  by  Lope  and  others,  470  n.  See 
alao  García,  Mendoza. 

Cañizares,  Jos.  de,  d.  1750.  dramatist,  n. 
434,  435,  UI.  335. 


Cano,  Alonso,  f.  1766,  on  Montiano,  lU. 
340  n. 

Cantares  de  Gesta,  1. 10  a.,  146  n. 

Cantigas,  oldest,  I.  10  n. }  of  Alfonso  el 
Sabio,  36,  39. 

Canto  junto  al  Encanto  of  Barros,  II.  404  n. 

Cantoríl,  Lomas  db,  f.  1578.  Lyrical  Po- 
etry, UI.  4,  5  and  n. ;  sature,  48  j  elegies, 
52  ;  pastoral,  53  ;  didactic,  61. 

Canto  Real  of  Mendoza.  lU.  61  n.  • 

Cantos,  c .  1750.  Ballad-Poems  on  the  Pas- 
sion,  1. 103  n. 

Cantos  de  Fuentes,  UI.  68-70  and  n 

Cantos  Morales,  U.  474  n. 

Canzones  of  Herrera,  UI.  8  - 10. 

<^ APATA,  Luis  DB,  f .  1505.  Hls  Carlos  Famo- 
so, n.  461 }  on  the  death  of  Garcilasso, 
L450X. 

Capital,  long  want  of  one  in  Spain,  U.  294. 

Capitolo  of  Boscan,  I.  444. 

Capmant,  Ant.  de,  d.  1813.  Eloquencla 
Española,  UI.  161 ».  Filosofia  de  la  Elo- 
quencla, 162  A.  Memorias  de  Barcelona, 
I.  277  n.,  291  n. 

Caporali,  Cesarb,  imitated  by  Cervantei, 
U.  123  and  n.,  UI.  49. 

Gaptives  In  Barbary,  efléct  on  irorks  of  flc- 
tion,  UI.  80. 

Captivity  of  the  Arle,  auto  of  Calderón,  U. 
361. 

Qaratb,  Aodstin  db,  f.  1540.  Historia  del 
Perú,  n.  40  and  n. 

Carbajal,  Mariana  db,  f.  1638.  Tales, 
UI.  143  and  n. 

Carbonbll,  Pbrb  Miguel,  d.  1517.  Cro- 
niques  de  Espanya,  I.  303  n.  Poetry, 
304  n. 

Cárcel  de  Amor  of  San  Pedro,  I.  888, 884. 

Cardenal  de  Belén  of  Lope,  U.  246. 

Cardenal,  Fierre,  Proven^al  poet,  I.  283. 

Cardonas,  Ant.  Man.  de,  f.  1796.  Naci- 
miento, U.  241  n. 

Cardona,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  «. 

Cardücho,  Vin.,  d.  1638.  Diálogos  de  Pin- 
tura, m.  220  n. 

Carew,  R.,  trs.  Huarte,  lU.  219  n. 

Caricature,  tendency  to,  U.  491  and  n. 

Caricbro,  Jos.  Clbm.,  edits  Avril,  U.  9  n. 

Carillo,  Alonso,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Poem  on,  I.  350  n. 

Carillo,  Diooo  Tas,  on  Maria  Egypciaca, 
I.  25x. 

Carillo,  Jos.,  f.  1760.  His  Sinrazón  impu- 
gnada, U.  180  R. }  reply  to  Nasarre,  lU. 
282  n. 

Carillo  Laso  db  la  Ybga,  f.  1647.  His 
blank  verse,  I.  441  n. 

Carillo,  Luis.  His  Erudición  poética,  III. 
266». 

Carillo,  Sancha.  Life,  by  Tepes,  lU. 
219». 

Carlbton,  H.,  on  the  Partidas,  I.  47  n. 

Cario  Famoso  of  Luis  Qapata,  Ú.  461  and  n. 

Cario  Magno,  a  romance,  I.  219  and  n. 

Carlos,  Don.  His  breeches,  U.  55  n. ; 
quarrel  with  Cardinal  Espinosa,  74  n. ; 
play  on,  by  Moutalvan,  319  n. 

Carlos  d' Austria,  brother  of  Philip  lY. 
Poems,  U.  339  n. 

Carlos,  son  of  Lope  de  Yega,  U.  162, 163 
n.,  178. 
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Garlos  el  Perseguido  ofLope,  n.  202  n. 
Carnestolendas  de  Castilla  of  Hidalgo,  m. 

134  and  n. ;  de  Zaragosa  of  Piedra  Buc 

na,  146  n. 
Caro,  Rodrigo,  d.  1647.    Claim  to  RIoJa's 

Ode  on  Itálica,  m.  40  and  n. 
Carolea,  La,  of  Sempere,  1. 220  ».,  n.  460, 

461  and  n. 
Caronte  y  el  anima  de  Luis  Farnesio,  by 

Mendoza,  I.  479  n. 
Carpid,  Bkrnado  obl.    See  Bernardo. 
Carpió,  Don  Migubl  i>a.  patrón  of  Lope, 

n.  164. 
Carranza,  Archbp.,  sent  to  Flanders  about 

heretical  book^  I.  423  n. ',  persecuted, 

427 ;  ftriend  of  Céspedes,  m.  64».  j  per- 

secution  of,  and  Life,  m.  436  n. 
Carrasoon,  Spanish  Protestant,  f.  1628, 1. 

42911. 
Carriedo,  rale  of,  birthplace  of  both  Lope 

and  Calderón,  n.  152, 153  and  n.,  347. 
Carillo  t  Sotomator,  Luis  i>Ej  d.  1610. 

Lyrical  poetry,  m.  13, 14  n. ;  pastoral, 

56.    Erudición  poética,  266  n. 
Carrion,  £1  Judio  de,  p«em  ofLI.  77-79, 

ni.  464,  455. 
Carro,  used  in  the  Autos,  n.  261  n. 
Carro  del  Cielo  of  Calderón,  U.  408  n. 
Carroz,  Fr.,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Carta  for  unwritten  message,  1. 112  ». 
Carta  Puebla,  what,  m.  398  n. 
Carta  puebla  de  AvUés,  I.  9,44ii.,ni. 

397 -399  and  n. 
Cartagena,  Alonso,  Biahop  of,  d.  1466, 1. 

360,  375. 
Cartaobna,  Pedro  de,  f.  1480, 1.  360  n. 
Cartagena»,  family  ofl  1. 264  n.,  360  and  n., 

398. 
Cartas  atrasadas  del  Parnaso,  by  Isla,  m. 

294  n. 
Cartas  de  Encina,  by  Isla,  m.  294  n. 
Cartas  del  Cavallero  de  la  Tenaza  of  Qae- 

vedo,  n.  288. 
Cartas  Eruditas  of  FeyJo(5,  m.  273. 
Cartas  Espirituales  of  Aviia,  n.  14  n. 
Cartas  Marruecas  of  Cadahalso,  III.  804. 
Cartas  Philológicas  of  Cáscales,  ni.  169. 
Carterbt,  Lord.    Edition  of  D.  Quixote, 

m.  436. 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  m.  879. 
Cartuxano,  El,  paeud.  of  Juan  de  Padilla,  I. 

373 ;  and  of  Ambrosio  Montesino,  374  n. 
Carvajal.    Life  of  Montano,  m.  177  n. 
Carvajal,  Oaundez  de,  on  the  oíd  ballads, 

1. 105  n. }  on  the  Chronicle  of  John  n., 

L167n. 
Carvajal.  Miguel  de,  f.  1667.    Cortes  de 

Amor,  1.  213.    Cortes  de  la  Muerte,  m. 

44  n. 
Carvallo,  L.  A.  de,  on  Loas,  n.  447  n. 
Casa  con  Dos  Puertas  of  Calderón,  n.  402  n. 
Casa  de  Juego  of  Navarrete  y  Ribera,  m. 

146  n. 
Casa  del  Plazer  Honesto  of  Barbadillo,  m. 

136  and  n. 
Casa  de  los  Locos  de  Amor  of  Yander  Ham- 

men,  n.291n. 
Casa,  Oiovanni  dblla.    His  Galateo,  m. 

218. 
Casamiento  Engañoso   of   Cervantes,  n. 

122. 


Casamiento  en  Muerte  of  Lope,  TL.  23L 
265,  268  R. 

Casarse  por  vengarse  of  Rozas,  n.  418  n^ 
ni.  297  n. 

Casas,  Bart.  de  las,  d.  1666,  n.  36-30  $ 
on  Cortés,  31  n. 

Casaus.    See  Casas,  Bart.  de  las. 

Cáscales,  Fr.  de,  f.  1616.  Discursos  de 
Murcia,  1.  37  n. ;  opposes  the  drama  of 
hU  time,  n.  342  •,  partly  defends  it,  345 
n. ;  dislikes  Góngora,  m.  23  n.,  28  ;  Car 
tas  philológicas,  169  n. }  Tablas  Poéticas, 
266  and  n. 

Casilda,  Sta.,  of  Reynosa,  m.  266  and  n. 

Cassandra  of  Vicente,  I.  257  -  260. 

Cassandra  of  Yirues,  n.  66. 

Castada,  coUection  of  ballads,  m.  411 

Castbl,  Yibil,  on  the  Diablo  Predicador, 
n.  341n. 

Castellanos,  Juan  de,  f.  1599.  Yarones 
Ilustres,  n.  471,  472  and  %. 

Castellanos,  Pedro  de  Yezilla,  f.  1586. 
León  de  España,  n.  497,  498  and  n. 

Castelví,  F.,  f.  1500,  Yalencian  poet,  I. 
307. 

Castiguone,  Balt.,  d.  1529.  Cortigiano, 
trs.  by  Boscan,  I.  441  *,  ambassador  in 
Spain,  442  •,  imiteted  by  YiUalobos,  n. 
6  ;  by  Guevara,  18  ;  by  Milán,  I.  442  n. 

Castigo  de  la  Miseria  of  Hoz,  n.  425  and  n. 

Castigo  (de  un)  dos  Yenganzas  of  Montal- 
van,  n.  320  n. 

Castigo  sin  Yenganza  of  Lope,  n.  206  n., 
226-228. 

Castigos  of  Sancho  lY.,  I.  65  and  n.,  ni. 
457. 

Castile,  origfn  of  ñame,  I.  7. 

CastiUan  liínguage,  origin  and  formation, 
m.  375  -  402 ;  state  time  of  John  n.,  I 
351  \  prevails  in  Yalencia  and  Catalonia, 
306,  311 ;  influence  of  Boscan  on,  438  } 
flrst  puré  in  Gkuxilasso,  457  and  n. ;  de- 
fended by  OUva,  n.  9, 13  ;  by  AbrU,  9 
n.  *,  by  Malón  de  Chaide,  13  n. ;  progresa 
0^  13  -,  State  temp.  Charles  Y.  and  Philip 
n.,  21, 22 ;  prevails  supreme  through  the 
country,  23-26;  Herrera's  eflfect  on, 
ni.  10  - 12 ;  attempt  to  LaÜnize,  by  Frex- 
enal,  17  n. ;  by  Juan  de  Mena,  18  n. ;  ef- 
fect  of  Luis  de  Grenada  on,  167  n. ;  of 
Melendez,  317  ;  History  of,  proposed  by 
the  Academy.  252  ;  idiomatic  in  Entre- 
meses,  n.  449  n.  See  Spanish  Lan- 
goage. 

Gastilian  literatnre.  See  Spanish  Idtera- 
ture. 

CastiUan  Manners  in  Calderones  plays,  II. 
875, 376  ;  and  on  the  Spanish  stage  gen- 
erally,  457. 

Castilla,  Diego  db,  on  Pedro  el  Croel,  I. 
166  R. 

Castilla,  Francisco  de,  f.  1552,  on  Pedro 
el  Cruel,  1. 165  n.  j  his  didactic  poetry, 
m.  60  and  n. ,  his  Proverbios,  202  n.  ; 
his  Theórica,  how  licensed,  I.  421  n. 

Castillejo,  Christ.  de,  d.  1556,  I.  462, 
463  and  n.  *,  narrative  poetry,  n.  486 
n. ;  religious  poetry,  m.  14;  satirical, 
47  ;  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  n.  486  n.  ; 
poem  printed  by  Ulloa,  I.  440  m.  *,  dia- 
logue-with  his  Pen,  III  405  i  ballads,  76. 
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Castillo,  Asdkí  dkl,  f.  1641.  Tales,  m. 

143». 
Castillo,  Bbrnál  Díaz.    See  Díaz. 
Castillo  de  Liudabridis  of  Calderón,  n. 

450  n. 
Castillo,  Diego  Enriques  de,  Chronicle  of 

Henry  lY.,  1. 169, 170  n. ;  on  Romances 

of  Chlvalry,  226. 
Castillo,  Fern.  del,  f.  1611,  Cancionero 

General,  I.  891-404. 
Castillo,  Ion.  Gonz.  de,  d.  1800.  Dramas, 

in.  361  n. 
Castillo  Inexpugnable  of  Arredondo,  ü. 

462  n. 
Castillo  Interior  of  Sta.  Teresa,  lU.  209. 
Castillo,  Leonardo  de,  joumey  of  Philip 

lY.,  n.  406  n. 
Castro,  Adolfo  de,  letter  of  Alemán,  III. 

99  n. ;  Plagios  de  Le  Sage,  297  n.  *,  edits 

Castillo,  361  n. ;  aathor  of  the  Buscapié, 

426  -434  ;  on  Zarate,  H.  424  n. 
Castro,  Al.  NüSez  de,  on  Madrid,  n.  294 

n. ;  on  duels,  404  n. 
Castro,  Coünt,   in   the    Cancioneros,  I. 

402  n. 
Castro,  Damián  de,  actor,  m.  362. 
Castro,  Francisco  de,  f.  1702.  Dramatist, 

m.  338  and  n. 
Castro,  Guillen  de,  d.  1631,  n.  300-309 ; 

his  Conde  Alarcos,  1. 114  n. ;  connection 

with  Lope,  n.  159,  181,  182  •,  playa  on 

D.  Quixote,  in.  441.    See  Comeille,  P. 
Castro,  Inez  de,  plays  on,  by  Ferreira  and 

Bermudez,  II.  67  and  n.  *,  by  Guevara, 

312. 
Castro,  Jüuan  de,  dramatist,  m.  847, 

348  n. 
Castro,' Leo  de^  on  Hem.   Nuñez,   m. 

202  n. 
Castro,  Bod.  de,  d.  1799.    Biblioteca,  I. 

23  n. 
Castro  t  Anata,  P.  de,  f.  1632.    Tales, 

ni.  142, 143  n. 
Castro  t  Orozco,  J.  de,  drama,  II.  89  n. 
Catalán  or  Catalonian  dialect,  earliest,  I. 

290  and  n.,  292  n. ;  poetry  in,  296-304  *, 

decay  of,  804,  n.  23 ;  still  cherished,  I. 

310  n  ;  trs.  of  Dante  into,  318  *,  Helfferich 
.     on,  812n. 
Cataluña,  Guerra  de,  of  Meló,  m.  194, 

106  and  ». 
Catanea,  Feupa,  washerwoman  of  Naples, 

n.  407  n. 
Catariberas,  what,  I.  478,  m.  08  and  n. 
Cathalan,  Blasco  Pelbgrin,  f.  1579.    Di- 

dactic  poetry,  III.  64  w. 
Catharine,  Qüben,  daughter  of  John   of 

Gaunt,  I.  362. 
Catharine  of  Oviedo  in  Cervantes,  II.  126. 
Gatholic  Religión,  character  in  Spain,  in. 

156.    See  Bigotry,  Intolerance,  luquisi- 

tion,  Religious  Faith. 
Catullüs,  imitated  by  Villegas,  HE.  37. 
Caudivilla,  Santarem.    See  Santarem. 
Cautivos  de  Argel  of  Lope,  ñrom  Cervantes, 

n.  237,  238  and  n. 
Cavaleri  on  Calderón,  11.  383  n. 
Gavallero  Assisio  of  Mata,  11.  473  and  n. 
Cavallero  de  Olmedo  of  Monteser,  n.  491  n. 
Gavallero  Determinado  of  Charles  Y.  and 

Acuna,  I.  458  -  460  and  n.  | 


Gavallero,  Diosdado,  on  Tirant  lo  Blanch, 
I.  299  n. }  on  Mayans  and  Cibdareal,  III. 
415. 

Cavbndish,  Geo.,  Life  of  Wolsey,  1. 180. 

Cavendish,  Thos.,  Centenera  on.  n.  472. 

Catlds,  Coünt,  trs.  m  Tirant  lo  Blanch, 
I.  298  n. 

Catrasco  de  Figueroa,  Bari^,  d.  1610. 
Templo  Militante,  I.  25  n. ;  lyrical  po- 
etry, m.  46  n. 

Cazalla,  chaplain  of  Charles  Y^I.  427. 

Cazuela,  what,  n.  445  and  n.,  m.  337. 

Cean  Bermudez,  J.  A.,  head  of  the  Archi- 
vos de  las  Indias,  n.  113  n. ;  on  Pacheco, 
m.  7  n. ;  on  Céspedes,  63  n. ;  Dic^ona- 
rio,  ib.  ¡  on  Carducho,  220  n.  *,  on  Palo- 
mino, 262  n. ',  Life  of  J ovellanos,  328  n. 

Cecial  Tomé,  paeudonyme  of  Forner,  III. 
319  n.,  853  n. 

Gefalo  y  Procris  of  Calderón,  n.  374  and  n. 

Cejudo,  Martin  Caro  y,  f.  1675.  Proverbs, 
in.  203  and  n. 

Celestina,  La,  c.  1480,  L  235-244*,  its 
personages,  authors,  and  dates,  235-237  ) 
story,  235-238  •,  form,  238  •,  style,  239  ) 

.  indecency,  239  ;  not  prohibited  for  a  long 
time,  239  and  n.*,  its  editious,  transli^ 
tions,  and  great  success,  240  and  n.,  243 
and  n.  \  its  imitations,  240  and  n.,  243 
and  n. ;  its  ñame  a  proverb,  240 ;  Bar- 
ros on  it,  263  n.  *,  Mendoza  on  it,  474 
n.  5  in  verse  by  Sedeño,  II.  10  n. ;  imitat- 
ed by  Zepeda,  64 ;  proverbs  in,  IH.  206 
'  n. )  bailad  in,  used  by  Lope,  11.  219  n. 

Celidon  de  Iberia,  by  Gómez  de  Luque,  II. 
480  n. 

Celtiberians,  in.  377. 

Celts  and  their  language  in  Spain,  III.  377. 

Cena  de  Baltasar  of  Calderón,  11.  363  n. 

Centenera,  f.  1480,a  priuter,  1.376  n.,  377  ». 

Centenera,  Mart.  del  Barco,  f.  1602,  his 
Argentina,  11.  472. 

Centiloquio  of  Santiilana,  I.  340. 

Centón  Epistolario,  a  forgery,  in.  415-422. 

Cepeda,  J.  Romero  de,  f.  1583.  Poetry,  II. 
63,  64,  m.  6  n.  Robo  de  Helena,  U.  486 
and  n.     Comedia  Selvage,  I.  242. 

Cephalus  and  Procris  of  Calderón,  II.  874. 

Cerco  de  Diu  of  Cortereal,  II.  496  n. 

Cerco  de  Sta.  Fé,  by  Lope,  1. 182  n.,  447  n., 
n.  268n. 

Cerco  de  Zamora  of  Cueva,  n.  62 ;  of  Dia- 
mante, 424. 

Cerd^  t  Rico,  edits  Chronicle  of  Alonso 
XI.,  1. 159  n. ;  Cervantes  de  Salazar,  n. 
10  n.  •,  Lope  de  Yega's  Obras  Sueltas,  188 
n.,  m.  86  n.,  II.  488  ;  of  the  club  of  Mo- 
ratin,  IH.  802. 

Ceriol,  Fadriqüe,  f.  1559,  n.  10. 

Certamen  at  Yalencia,  1.306  j  another,  807  n. 
See  Justas  Poéticas. 

Certamen  de  Amor  y  Zelos  of  Calderón,  II. 
349  and  n.,  399. 

Cervantes  de  Salazar,  Fr.,  f.  1546,  II. 
10  and  n. 

Cervantes  Saavbdra,  Miguel  de,  d.  1616. 
Origin,  II.  90  *,  birth  at  Alcalá,  91  and  n.  •, 
sees  Lope  de  Rueda  act,  91  ;  writes 
verses,  91  *,  early  love  of  books,  91  and  n. ; 
studies  at  Madrid,  92  *,  first  publication, 
92  and  n. ;  at  Rome,  92  -,  various  poems. 
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02  n.  BerrtB  onder  Don  John,  and 
wottDded  at  Lepanto,  93  and  n.,  94  and  n. ; 
onder  Golonna  in  the  Levant,  94  -,  at  the 
Goleta  of  Tunis,  94 ;  at  Naples,  94  and  n. ; 
commended  to  Philip  II.,  96.  Captire 
in  Algiers,  96  -M ;  retama  home  poor, 
97  }  bates  the  Moors,  97  n.  Serves  in  Por- 
ta^ aod  the  Azores,  98.  His  Oalatea, 
98 -100 and».  Marnage,  101.  Wrítes 
for  the  stage,  101  -  Ul ;  at  Sevile,  112 ; 
distress  and  imprisonment,  113;  asks 
for  a  place  in  America,  118,  114  and  n. ; 
gains  a  prize  at  Saragossa,  114 ;  publish- 
es  flrst  part  of  D.  Qaixote,  116  •,  at  Yal- 
ladolid,  116 ;  imprisoned  there,  116 ;  at 
Madrid,  116  *,  joins  a  religious  brother- 
hood,  117.  BeUtions  with  Lope  de  Ve- 
ga, 117  - 119  and  n.  His  Novelas,  119  - 
123  and  R. }  his  Yiage  al  Parnaso,  123, 
124,  m.  49 ;  his  Adjunta,  n.  124  -,  his 
eight  Comedias,  126  - 128  *,  his  eight  En- 
tremeses, 128, 460  y  his  faiiure  as  a  dram- 
fttist,  128  - 131  •,  his  D.  Qulxote,  Part  n., 
181 ;  his  strength  decays,  131  *,  his  last 
Ulness  and  death,  132  *,  monuments  to, 
132  n.'f  his  Persilesand  Sigismunda,  183- 
136)  his  lost  Works,  133  n. ;  his  traveis, 
136  n.  *,  his  Don  Quixote,  136 ;  when  be- 
gon,  136 ',  its  parpóse,  137  ;  influence  of 
books  of  chivalry  destroyed  by  it,  138-140. 
First  Part,  character  of,  140.  Avella- 
aeda  imitates  and  attacks  it  in  a  Second 
Part,  142  •,  Cerrantes  ridiculea  hhn,  143. 
His  own  Second  Part,  144 ;  its  character, 
146.  Character  of  D.  Qaixote  himself, 
146  ]  and  of  Sancho,  146 ;  Cervantes  loves 
them,  146.  His  opinión  of  the  book,  147  *, 
ito  defects,  148  ;  its  merits,  160, 491.  £di- 
tions,  etc.  of  Don  Qaixote,  lU.  436-442. 
Oood  sense  of  Cervantes,  1. 132  n. ;  his 
tmall  leaming,  n.  148  n. ;  his  Intoler- 
ance,  I.  428.  He  serves  onder  Figueroa, 
n.  379  n.  His  Pedro  de  Urdemalas, 
60  n. ;  his  Ballads,  III.  76  and  n. ;  his 
troncated  verses,  106  n. }  his  crypto- 
rhymes,  I.  464  n.  Tales  in  the  Oalatea 
and  D.  Quixote,  III.  162.  Story  of  Nar- 
Taes,  III.  132  and  n.  His  pastoral  po- 
etry,  66.  Portrait  by  Jauregui,  34.  Im- 
pertinent  Curiosity  used  by  Guillen  de 
Castro,  n.  309  *,  by  Matos  Fragoso,  427. 
Gitaniila  used  by  Solis  and  Montalvan, 
n.  428,  and  by  Rowley,  Wolfl;  and  Long- 
fellow,  430  n. ;  his  Zeloso  Estremeño  osed 
by  Montalvan,  11.  320  n.  Persiles  and 
Sigismunda  osed  by  Roxas,  II.  418  n., 
and  Fletoher,  183  n.  The  Novelas  imi- 
tated  by  Lope,  186 ;  accoont  of  acting 
Garcilasso,  268  n. }  of  the  hard  lif!e  of 
actors,  442  and  n. ;  on  Agoilar,  298  ;  on 
Alcajsar,  III.  29  n. }  on  Alemán,  II.  147 
n.,  III.  99  n.,  100  n. ;  on  the  Amadis  de 
Oaula  and  Esplandian,  L  206,  207 ;  on 
the  Argensolas,  II.  68  ;  on  Autos,  n. 
369-364  n. ;  on  Ballads,  III.  78  n.  *,  on 
Barahona  de  Soto,  II.  168,  482,  483  n.  •, 
on  the  Celestina,  I.  240  and  n.  ;  on  Co- 
loma, II.  463  n. ;  on  Consonantes,  I.  100 
n. }  on  Herrera,  ni.  7  ;  on  school  of 
Cultos,  ni.  27  n. ;  on  Toledan  dialect, 
n.  24  n. ;  on  works  of  flotion,  UI.  79  ; 


relations  irith  Espinel,  ITI.  107  and  n.  $ 
on  Garcilasso,  1.  464 «n.,  466 ;  on  G  An- 
gora, lll.  18  j  on  Guevara,  II.  17  n.  ;  on 
Guillen  de  Castro,  II.  301,  309  ;  on  Juan 
Latino,  II.  494  n.  }  on  Justas  Poéticas, 
II.  348  n  on  Lo  Frasso,  III.  86  n.  ;  on 
Lope  de  Rueda,  n.  47  and  n.,  66,  66  and 
n. :  on  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  117  - 119  and 
notegy  270  n. ;  on  Galves  de  Montalvo, 
m.  86,  87  ;  on  Montemayor,  IIL  84 ; 
on  Palmerin,  I.  213  ;  on  the  Passo  Hon- 
roso, I.  176  n.  j  on  prose  pastorato,  III. 
93  }  on  proverbsj.ni.  200 ;  on  Rufo,  II. 
497  n.  'j  on  satire,  III.  61  n.  -y  on  writers 
for  the  stage,  n.  439  n.,  263  n. ;  on  Tor- 
quemada,  III.  206  ;  on  the  Valencian 
dialect,  I.  309  n.  *,  on  the  Zarabanda, 

II.  462 ;  on  Zarate,  II.  490  ;  on  the  Carro 
in  the  Autos,  II.  261  n.  Montiano  y 
Luyando  on  Cervantes,  III.  340  n.  Yil^ 
legas  on  Cervantes,  III.  36  and  n.  Cer- 
vantes a  personage  in  one  of  Lope*8 
plays,  II.  238,  239,  and  n.  Cervantes 
enriches  the  language,  III.  247  and  n., 
248  n. 

See  Arrieta  *,  Avellaneda ;  Bouterwek ; 
Bowle  )  Buscapié  ;  Cáncer  ;  Caporal!  j 
Carillo  )  Clemencin  ;  Conde ;  Eximeno } 
Foe,  De  j  Fermín  ;  Fletcher  }  Florian  ; 
Garces  ;  Haedo  *,  Hoyos  *,  Inglis ;  Lam- 
pinas ;  Bfabbe  ;  Mayans  y  Sisear  ;  Nar 
sarre  ;  Navarrete  ,  Pellioer,  J.  A.  i  Pé- 
rez }  j^os  }  Roscoe  }  Salva  ;  Sismimdi  $ 
Temple  •,  Vega,  Lope  de  •,  Wolf,  F.  G.  $ 
Zavaleta,  T. 

Cbrvantbs  db  Salazab.    See  Salazar. 

Cbrvera,  R.,  trs.  Muntaner,  I.  286  n. 

Cesar  Africano  of  Candamo,  II.  431  n. 

CtfsPBDBS,  Pablo  db,  d.  1606.  Didactie 
poetry,  m.  63  and  n. 

CbSPBDBS  T  MbN BSB8,  GONZALO  DK.  f.  1617. 

His  Gerardo,  etc.,  UI.  123, 124  n.,  162. 

Tales,  142  and  n. 
Cetina,  Gutierre  de,  f.  1660, 1. 461  and  n. 
Cbvallos,    Gerónimo   de,    f.  1630.     On 

wealth  of  the  clergy,  III.  230  n. 
Cbvallos,  Pedro  OrdoSbz  de,  f.  1614. 

Viage  del  MuDdo,  IIL  214  n. 
Cbaide,  P.  Malón  db,  f.  1680.    His  Bfag- 

dalena,  ni.  211  n.    See  Malón. 
Challenge,  form  of,  II.  893  n. }  of  the  King 

of  Portugal,  401  n. 
Challes,  R.,  continnation  of  D.  Quixote, 

III.  438  n. 

Chappüis,  trs.  of  Guzman  de  Alfietrache,  rij, 
104  n. ;  of  Contreras,  116  n. 

Character,  national,  formation,  I.  6  and  »., 
93, 94,  96, 142  ;  Proven^al  influence  on, 
276  ',  Italian  influence  on,  313  -  320. 
Intolerance  of  the  Spanish  character, 
406  j  its  persecuting  spirit,  420  ;  its  ser- 
vility  and  bigotry,  429  ;  its  decay,  406 -. 
412,  431-433.  Its  efliect  on  the  Drama, 
II.  437,  463-468  ;  on  Epic  Poetry,  460, 
606,  606  ;  on  Lyric  Poetry,  III.  16,  44. 
46  ',  on  Satirical  Poetry,  47,  60  -y  on  Pa»> 
toral,  63,  80  ;  on  Eplgram,  67  ;  on  Di- 
dactie Poetry,  24  •,  on  Ballads,  I.  96,  140, 
141,  ni.  67,  77,  78  5  on  Prose  Fiction, 
79-81,  93,  94,  114,  116,  120,  121, 150, 
163  ;  on  Eloquence,  166, 166  }  on  Episto- 
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lary  Corretpondenoe,  162  }  on  HUtorical 
Composition,  I.  142, 194, 195,  U.  28,  lU. 
171, 178, 179, 184-186  and  n.,  197, 198  } 
on  Proverba,  200, 204 ;  on  Didactic  Prose, 
226,  227.  False  direction  of  the  national 
character  temp.  Charles  Y.  and  Philip 
II.,  229  ;  fallare  under  Philip  H.,  229  ; 
PhUip  III.,  230  5  PhUipIV.,232 }  Charles 
II.,  233  j  further  degraded  by  bigotry 
and  superstition,  234-237  }  by  servility, 
237-239.  Low  state  under  Philip  V., 
268  -  272,  276,  278.  Improvement  under 
Ferdinand  VI.,  278,  279  •,  under  Charles 
UI.,  284-286.  Triáis  under  Charles  lY . 
and  Ferdinand  YII.,  365-370.  Hopes 
fortheftiture,371.  iSe«  Culture,  Spanish. 

Charlkmaomb,  oíd  French  poem  on,  I.  100 
n.',  ballads  connected  with,  120-122; 
flctions  of,  and  of  his  Peers,  197,  202  j 
romance  of;  218. 

Charles  I.  of  Spain  ákd  Y.  of  Gkr- 
MANT,  abdicated  1565,  died  1558.  His 
yast  power,  I.  418.  Protestant  Span- 
ish  New  Testament  dedicated  to  him, 
425  n.  In  Italy  and  crowned  there,  436, 
437  ;  offended  with  Garcihisso,  448  -,  tílts 
and  flghts  a  buU  at  Naples,  449 }  avenges 
the  death  of  Oarciiasso.  450  and  n.  *,  be- 
comes  an  anthor,  458-460  ;  lores  paint- 
ing,  460  n. ;  employs  Mendoza,  474, 475  *, 
retires  to  Yuste,  II.  11  n.  *,  his  impríson- 
ment  of  the  Pope  defended  by  Yaldés, 
20  n.  •,  speaks  Spanish  badly,  21  n.  •, 
Spanish  language  spread  by  his  con- 
quests,  26  n. ;  chronicles  of  his  .reign, 
26  •,  by  Mexia,  28  n. ;  by  Oviedo,  33  ; 
Las  Casases  reply  to  him,  37  ;  rude  dra- 
mas of  his  time,  46  n. }  loves  Madrid, 
294  *,  duel  fought  before  him,  401  n. ; 
poems  on  him  by  Sempere  and  Capata, 
460,  461 ;  effect  of  hiS  conquests,  III.  79. 
96 ;  effoct  ot  his  court  on  manners  and 
epistolary  correspondence,  162  ;  had  few 
personal  firiends,  175  n. ;  commentaries 
on  his  reign,  175  n. ;  was  willing  to  em- 
ploy  assassins,  179  n.  Life  by  Sandoval, 
184  and  n. ;  his  successes  injure  the  na- 
tional character,  229 ;  (kvors  the  Inqul- 
sition,  235  j  absurdly  supposed  to  figure 
in  D.  Qttixote,  424. 

Ghaelrs  II.,  d.  1700.  Flattery  of,  by  Cal- 
derón, II.  406  and  n. ;  neglects  Calderón, 
861  ;  decay  of  Spain  in  his  time,  UI. 
233 ;  believes  he  is  suffering  from  sor- 
cery,  234 ;  favors  the  InquisiUon,  235 ; 
Auto  de  Fé  in  honor  of  his  bride,  236  ; 
death  and  testament,  243,  244. 

Gharlss  m.,  d.  1788.  'Sffects  of  his  reign 
on  letters,  lU.  284-286  ;  forbids  autos, 
846. 

Charlcs  IY.,  abdicates  1808.  d.  1819.  Per- 
secutes  Jovellanos,  m.  324 ;  effect  of  his 
reign  on  letters,  365. 

CharoQ  and  Mercury,  by  Yaldés,  n.  20  n. 

Chateaubriand,  his  Abencerrage,  III.  122. 

Chatillon,  Walter  de,  i.  f^2. 

Chaucbb,  compared  with  Poem  of  the  Cid, 
1.  20  n.  *,  with  Hita,  77 ;  his  House  of 
Fame,  99  n. 

Chavero  y  Eslava,  paeud.  for  Sedaño,  in. 
298  n.    See  Triarte,  Tomas. 


Chaves,  Silva  de,  a  forgery  of  Yera  y  Fl. 
gueroa,  III.  420. 

Chevalier  Deliberé  of  La  Marche,  I.  458, 
469. 

Chica,  Diego  de  la,  bailad  by,  UI.  77 
and  n. 

China,  Cochin-China,  ec.  of  Cevallos,  IIL 
214  n. 

Chivaba,  ballads  of;  1. 119-122. 

Chivahy,  influence  in  Spain,  I.  223-225. 
See  Romances  of  Chivairy. 

Chorlbt,  J.  R.,  Spanish  scholar,  n.  253 
n.,  341  n.  List  of  Lope's  pUys,  m.  468. 

Chrespina,  mock-heroic,  n.  492, 493. 

Christiada  of  Encisso,  h.  477,  478  n.  •,  of 
Hojeda,  476,  477,  and  n. 

Chrístian  chivairy,  romances,  I.  220. 

Christian  Spaniards.  contest  with  Arabs,  I. 
7  ;  ignorance  and  suflferings  of;  6  and 
n.,  UI.  386,  396,  397 }  tolerated  by  the 
Moors,  392  and  n. 

Christianity,  introduction  into  Spain,  III.  i 
384  and  n. }  effect  on  the  Latin  spoken 
there,  386. 

Christina  oí  Sweden,  play  of  Calderón  on, 
U.  401 ;  Spanish  read  to,  III.  215  n. 

Christo  nuestro  Señor,  poem  by  Larra- 
mendi,  I.  466  n. 

Christo  V  AUN  A,  poetess,  lU.  12, 13  n. 

Chronicle,  Burlesque,  of  Zuñiga,  II.  26  n. 

Chronicles,  official,  1. 158, 169,  II.  28  n. 

Chronicles,  oíd  Spanish,  I.  142-195:  ori- 
gin,  142,  148,  157.  General  and  Royal 
Chronicles,  143  - 173.  Chronicles  of  par- 
ticular events,  174  - 178  ;  of  particular 
persons,  178  - 183  ;  of  travels,  183  - 191. 
Romantic  Chronicles,  191  - 193 ;  general 
character  of  Spanish  Chronicles,  194, 
196.  Chronicles  of  the  New  World,  n. 
33  n.  Chronicling  ceases,  26-28.  See 
Crónica. 

Chronicones,  forgeríes  of,  UI.  185  n.,  186  n. 

Church,  origin  of  its  power  in  Spain,  I. 
313 ;  partial  independence  of  Rome,  314 
and  M.  'f  influence  on  romantic  flction, 
219  ;  on  the  theatre,  U.  74, 239, 240, 342, 
437,  m.  363  n.,  66  n. ;  anxlous  tributes 
to,  by  men  of  note,  41  n. ;  interferes  lit- 
tle  with  a  free  secular  life,  II.  164. 

Cburton,  Edw.,  on  Nieremberg  and  Jere. 
Taylor,  III.  216  n. 

ClBDAREAL,  FeRN.    OOMEZ    DE,  f.  1454.    HlS 

Cenllll  Epistolario,  1.320  and  n.,  822, 325, 
843^5,  360,  366-  369  j  a  forgery,  HI. 
415-422. 

Cicero,  Rhetorica,  trs.  by  Yíllena,  I.  827. 
Tusculan  Questions  imitated  by  Luis  de 
Leou,  II.  82  ;-on  the  Latin  Poeta  of  Cor- 
dova,  m.  382. 

Cicerón  of  Isla,  m.  292,  293. 

Cid,  notice  of,  1 .  11  - 14.  Arable  accounts  of; 
11,  12  w.,  14  «. ;  oíd  Latín  Life,  12  n., 
153  n.  •,  accounts  by  Risco,  12 n.,  153 n.  j 
MQUer,  12  n. ;  Quintana,  12  n. ;  Southey, 

12  n. )  Dennis,  12  n.  *,  Masdeu,  12  n.  ; 
Dunhám,  12  n. ;  Dozy,  12  n.,  HI.  459  ; 
fabulous  accounts  of,  1. 12  n. ;  origin  of 
his  ñame,  12  j  obscurity  of  his  hlstory, 

13  and  n. ;  loyalty  of,  133  n. ;  remaius 
buried  and  reburied,  162  n. ;  defends 
the  Fueros,  16  n. 
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Gn>,  bañada  on,  1. 128-132  *,  sang  in  the 
strcets,  n.  304  n.,  ni.  161  «.,  412. 

Cid,  Crónica  del,  1. 161-166}  part  of  the 
Crónica  General,  161,  162  and  n. ;  au- 
tborities  for,  162, 163  n.  *,  character,  164  - 
166 ;  abridged,  196  n. 

Cid,  Crónica  Rimada,  I.  21  n. 

Cid,  Poema  del,  1. 10-21 ;  date  of,  10  n.  •, 
date  of  M8.,  11  n.,  16  *,  story  of,  16 ;  lan- 
guage  of,  16  j  recited  publicly,  16  n.;  bold 
spirít,  16  %.',  character,  16-20-,  high 
merits,  21 ;  changes  of  opinión  about,  21 
«. ;  not  strictly  historical,  14 ;  osed  in 
the  Crónica  del  Cid,  163  n.,  166  n. 

Cid,  play  on,  by  Guillen  de  Castro,  II.  304 
-808  ■,  imitated  by  Corneille,  806  }  by 
Diamante,  426  )  by  Polo, 426  n.)  Moreto, 
416. 

Cid,  poems  on,  by  Ayllon,  n.  462  and  n. ; 
Arredondo,  462  n. 

Cid  ResuBcitado  of  Santoi,  IH.  160,  161 
and  n. 

Cid  Romancero,  I.  128  n.,  HI.  412.  See 
Duttenhofer  *,  Dies  -,  Mocedades  del  Cid. 

Ciegos,  bailad  singers,  III.  410. 

Cielo,  Yiolantb  del,  d.  1693.  Poetess, 
m.  26  and  n. 

CiENFUBOOS,  NiCASio  DE,  d.  1809.  Poet, 
in.  320,  321  and  n. ;  dramas,  362,  367 ; 
persecuted,  369. 

Ciento  y  Dies  Consideraciones,  by  Yaldés, 
n.  20n. 

Cierto  por  Dudoso,  by  Lope,  n.  262  n. 

Cifar,  a  romance,  L  216. 

Cigarral,  what,  m.  139. 

Cigarrales  de  Toledo  of  Tirso,  ü.  824  n., 
m.  139, 140  and  n. 

Cinco  Blancas  of  Huerta,  U.  444  n. 

Cinco  Excelencias  que  despueblan  España, 
by  Mondragon,  I.  438  n. 

Cinco  Mártires  de  Arabia,  by  Vargas,  n. 
477, 478  n. 

Cinna  of  Corneille,  trs.,  m.  336. 

Cintia  de  Aranjues  of  Corral,  III.  91  and  n. 

CiNTio  Mbrotisso,  his  Chrespina,  II.  492. 

Circe  of  Lope,  n.  186. 

CiRCOUBT,  Albeet  db,  Histoire  des  Árabes 
d'Espagne,I.410  n.,in.ll9i«.,^22  ».,231  n. 

Cisma  de  Inglaterra  of  Calderón,  n.  401 ; 
of  Ribadeneyra,  III.  176  n. 

C1SNBRO6,  Alonso,  1 1679.  Dramatist  and 
actor,  n.  61,  74  and  n.,  260  n. 

Cisnerois,  Fr.  Aug.,  pseud.  of  TriMÉe,  m. 
818». 

Clarauonts,  Amd.  de,  dramatist,  n?496  n. 

Clareo  y  Florisea  of  Reinoso,  m.  116  n. 

Claribalte  of  Oviedo,  n.  86  1». 

Claridiano,  Romance,  n.  140  n. 

Clarín,  Calderones  Gracioso,  11.  266  n. 

Clarito  (El)  of  María  Ontireros,  in.  361  n. 

Clarus,  liUdwig,  p»eud.    See  Tolk,  W. 

Clares,  W.  G.,  on  Espinel,  III.  106  n. 

Claros,  Conde,  bailad,  I.  109  and  n. 

Claros  Varones  of  Pulgar,  I.  380  -382. 

Classical  Antiquity,  confusión  of  the  man- 
ners  of,  I.  61,  62  ;  poems  on,  n.  486  - 
487. 

Clavellinas  de  Recreación  of  Salazar,  III. 
138  and  n. 

Clavuo,  Rut  González  de,  d.  1412.  Iti- 
nerario, 1. 184 }  River  of  Paradise,  188  n. 


Glemenoin,  Diego  de,  on  Asonantes,  I. 
101  n.  *,  on  Oviedo,  II.  36  n. ;  on  books 
of  chivalry,  139  n.,  140  n. ;  on  the  style 
of  D.  Quixote,  146  n. ;  on  the  leaming  of 
Cervantes,  148  n. ;  on  Juan  Hidalgo, 
III.  73  n. ;  Memoir  of  Queen  Isabella, 
162  n.  ]  on  Roxas,  Viage,  213  n. ;  on  the 
Castilian  ot  Cervantes,  248  n. ;  on  Fey- 
joó,  274  n.  *,  on  the  Buscapié,  424 ;  edi- 
tion  of  D.  Quixote,  438. 

Clemens,  D.,  Bibliotheca  Majansiana,  m. 
202  n. 

Clemente,  San,  Spanish  College  in  Bologna, 

I.  316,  316. 

Clementina  of  La  Cruz,  lU.  360. 

Cleomadez,  a  Romance,  I.  219  n. 

Cleopatra  of  Rozas,  H.  418. 

Clergy  write  immoral  plays,  n.  366. 

CuMACDS,  JoHAN.,  St.,  trs.  by  Luis  de  Gra- 
nada, ni.  160  n.  •,  another  trs.  published 
by  order  of  Ximenes,  and  another,  first 
book  printed  on  the  American  Couti- 
nent,  ib. 

Clymente,  Vahio,  pseud.     See  Villalpando. 

Coblas,  what,  I.  279  and  n. 

Cobo  de  la  Tobbb,  Jostf,  f.  1737.  Poet,  III. 
268  n. 

Cobos,  Fb.  de,  minister  of  Charies  V.,  II. 
11  n.,  13  n. 

CoELLO,  Ant.  de,  dramatist,  n.  340. 

Cofradías,  II.  72  n. 

Coins,  Arabio,  of  Christian  princes,  III. 
394-396. 

Colección  de  Cédulas,  ec.,  I.  43  n. 

CoLL  T  Vehí,  Jos.,  to  continué  Sanchca, 
IIL  464,  466. 

Collbcbebada,  M.  D.,  his  Fábulas,  II. 
487  n. 

CoLMENiBES,  DiEGO  DB,  OD  Lope  de  Rueda, 

II.  47  n.  Historia  de  Segovia,  HI.  199  n. 
CoLODREBO  DB  VILLALOBOS.     See  Villa- 
lobos. 

CoLOUA,  Carlos,  d.  1637.    His  Guerra  de 

los  Estados  Baxos,  III.  192, 193  and  n. ; 

adds  words  to  the  language,  247. 
CoLOUA,  Juan  de,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I. 

393  n. 
Coloma,  Juan  db,  f.  1679.    Década  de  la 

Pasión,  n.  462  and  463  n. 
Colombia,  early  account  of,  by  Castellanos, 

n.  472. 
CoLOUÍs,  J.  B.,  f.  1807,  his  Nacimiento,  n. 

241  n. 
Colon,  Cbistofero.    See  Columbus. 
Colon,  Mariano,  descendant  of  Columbus, 

ni.  323. 
Colon  y  Colon,  edits  Arguijo,  in.  30  n. 
COLONNA,  Guido  de,  his  Bellum  Trojanum 

translated  by  Ayala,  1. 162. 
GoLONNA,  JoHANNBS,  hÍ8  Mbto  Historia- 

rum  used  by  Guzman,  I.  362  n. 
CoLONNA,  Marco  Ant.,  Cervantes  serves 

under,  n.  94. 
COLONNA.  ViTTORiA,  poetess,  I.  266,  436. 
Coloquio  de  loe  Perros,  by  Cervantes,  II.  121. 
Coloquios  de  Espina  of  Sedaño,  HI.  62  n. 
Coloquios  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  Tí.  48,  60. 
Coloquios   Satíricos  of  Torquemada,  IIL 

206  n. 
Columbario,  Julio,  pseud.  for  Fr.  López  de 

AguUar,  H.  342  ». 
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CoLUiíBüs,  Ohbistophbr,  d.  1606, 1. 186- 
190  'f  at  Granada,  186  n.;  partial  insanity, 
187-190  aDd  n. ;  visión  at  Veragua,  189  j 
death,  190.  Remaina  at  the  Convent  of 
Santa  María  de  las  Cuevas,  373  n.  His 
intolerance,  407  ;  noticed  by  Bernaldes, 
171 }  by  Las  Casas,  II.  39  í  in  plays  of 
Lope,  221,  224, 225.  Commission  of  dis- 
covery  signed,  268  n. ;  how  his  descend- 
ants  were  required  by  him  to  sign  their 
ñames,  367  n.  Castellanos  on  his  Ufe, 
471  i  letters  of,  III.  162. 

CoLUMBUS,  Fbrdinakd.  Life  of  his  father,  I. 
187  n. }  note  in  boolcs,  292  n,  •,  noticed  by 
Cueva,  n.  62  n. 

CoLüusLLA,  a  Spaniard,  m.  383. 

Comedia,  applied  to  La  Celestina,  I.  239  «. 

Comedia  Famosa,  II.  447. 

Comedia  Nueva  of  Moratín,  IH.  368,  369 
and  n. 

Comedia  Triunflinto  of  J.  de  Castro,  m. 
348  n. 

Comedias,  what,  n.  206  :  price  ot  270  »., 
439  n.  * 

Comedias  de  Apariencia,  n.  234  n. 

Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada,  II.  207. 

Comedias  de  Caso,  n.  234  n. 

Comedias  de  Fabrica,  n.  234  n. 

Comedias  á  Fantasía,  I.  271  n. 

Comedias  Heroicas,  II.  218. 

Comedias  á  Noticia^  I.  271  n. 

Comedías  de  Ruido,  H.  443,  234  n. 

Comedias  de  Santos,  H.  246  -  249,  326, 344, 
366-372  ;  Figueroa  on,  372  n. 

Comedías  on  common  Ufe,  II.  234. 

Comedias,  lists  of  authors  of,  II.  464. 

Comedias  de  Diferentes  Autores,  III.  443, 
444,  n.  297  n. 

Comedías  Escogidas,  III.  444-446. 

Comedías  Varias,  III.  443. 

Comedies,  three  Spanish,  translated,  n. 
893  n. 

Comedieta  de  Ponza,  I.  232  n.,  339,  340 
and  n. 

CouBLLA,  L.  F.,  f.  1780,  dramatist,  III.  364, 
866  and  n. ;  attacked  by  Moratin,  358, 
359  and  n. 

Comentarios  de  la  Guerra  de  Alemana  of 
Avila  y  Zuñiga,  HI.  174  n.,  175  n. 

Comentarios  de  la  Guerra  de  los  Estados 
Baxos  of  B.  de  Mendoza,  ni.  193  n. 

Comentarios  de  la  Guerra  of  Bacallar  y 
Sanna,  Marques  de  San  PheUpe,  HI.  261, 
262  n. 

Comentarios  of  Vaca,  n.  39,  40  n. 

Cómico  FesteiJo  of  F.  de  Castro,  m.  338  n. 

Commercial  code,  oldest,  I.  316. 

Compañía  of  actors,  what,  n.  346  n 

Comparaciones,  what,  I.  464. 

Complaints  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio.  See  Que- 
rellas. 

Comuneros,  war  of,  m.  97,  229,  368  n. 

Conceptistas,  school  of,  m.  16. 

Conceptos  of  Ledesma,  m.  16  and  n. 

Concha,  José,  f.  1786.  Bramatist,  m. 
356  n. 

Conchudo,  Jostf,  f.  1787.  Attacks  Fomer, 
m.  320  n. 

CoNOiNi  the  adventurer,  n.  407  n. 

Conde  Alaroos  and  Conde  d'  Irlos  of  GuiUen 
de  Castro,  n.  809. 


CoNDB,  Claudio,  ftíend  of  Lope,  n.  169 
and  n.,  163. 

Conde  Fernán  González  of  Lope,  n.  202  n. 

Conde  de  Sez  of  Coello,  U.  339  n. 

CoNDK,  J.  A.,  persecuted,  Preface,  m. 
370 ;  on  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  I.  8  n.  •,  his 
Hístory  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  14  n.  •,  on 
the  oíd  ballads,  98  and  n. ;  on  the  Cró- 
nica General,  144  m.}  on  Miguel  de  Luna, 
194  n.  *,  on  the  ñame  assumed  by  Cervan- 
tes, n.  148  n.  •,  on  Casiano  PeUicer,  366 
n.  *,  on  Narvaez,  m.  131. 

Conde  Lucanor  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  1. 63 
-  68  ;  editions  and  translations,  68  n. } 
older  than  the  Decamerone,  m.  153; 
proverbs  in,  201  and  n. 

Conde  Lucanor,  play  of  Calderón,  I.  66  n. ; 
and  another  falsely  attributed  to  him,  II. 
400». 

Conde,  Pbinok  of.  Calderones  aUusions  to, 
n.406. 

Condenado  por  Desconfiado  of  Tirso,  II. 
36911. 

Condesa  de  Belfior,  not  Moreto's,  n.  414  n. 

Condesa  de  Castilla  of  Cienfuegos,  m.  362. 

Confiisa,  play  of  Cervantes,  n.  103, 124  n. 

Confusión  de  Confusiones  of  Jos.  de  Vega, 
m.  22611. 

Conquista  en  Granada  of  Díaz,  n.  498, 
49911. 

Conquista  úe  la  Bética  of  Cueva,  II.  600, 
501  n. 

Conquista  de  México  of  Solis,  IQ.  197, 
198  and  n. 

Conquista  de  México  of  Zarate,  n.  224  n. 

Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Castilla,  anón,  poem, 
n.  461  n. 

Concfuista  de  la  Nueva  España,  by  Bemal 
Diaz,  n.  31  and  n.,  32  and  n. 

Conquista  del  Nuevo  México  of  Villagra, 
n.  473  and  n. 

Conquista  de  Ultramar  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio, 
I.  42, 43  and  n. 

CoNRADiN,  d.  1268.  Last  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffen,  I.  317  *,  a  poet,  320. 

Consejos  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I.  62. 

Conservación  de  Monarquías  of  Navarrete, 
ni.  216  n. 

Consístory  of  the  Gaya  Scíencia,  I.  294, 
296. 

Consolatoria  of  VUlena,  I.  329  n. 

Consonante,  what,  1. 100. 

Constante  Amarylia  of  Figueroa,  HE.  90, 
91  and  n. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  JüAN  FxBN.  DE,  Caucíonero, 
I.  108  ».,  393  n. 

Constantinople,  play  of  Lope  acted  in,  n. 
270. 

Contemplation  on  the  State  of  Man,  not 
Jere.  Taylor»8,  m.  216  n. 

Coim,  GiovAKBATTisTA,  f.  1790.  Collection 
of  Spanish  poems,  m.  302  and  n. 

Contino,  what,  I.  447  n. 

Contra  Valor  of  Lope,  n.  232  and  n. 

CoNTRERAS,  DiBGO  Vaz,  trs.  Aríosto,  n 
480». 

CoNTRBRAS,  Fr.  db,  trs.  Cortercal,  n. 
496  n. 

CoNTRERAS,  HiERON.  DB,  f.  1673.  Hís  Selva 
de  Aventuras,  m.  116, 116  and  n.  De- 
chado, ib. 
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GonTenacion  sin  Naypet  of  Rosas,  m. 

26  n. 
Conversión  de  Boscan,  I.  440  n. 
Conversión  de  la  Magdalena  of  Chaide,  m. 

14». 
Conversions,  compolsory,  I.  410  n. 
CoPBENioüS  forbidden  to  be  taoght,  lU. 

270. 
Coplas  of  Manrique,  I.  367  -  869. 
Coplas  CCC.  of  Mena,  I.  847. 
CoKOEBO,  Jacihto,  dramatist,  n.  887- 
CoRDBBO,  JüAM  DB,  Flores  de  Séneca,  n. 

149  n. 
CÓRDOBA,  DiBGO  DB,  hi8  Todo  es  Enredos, 

ni.  297  n. 
Córdova,  Román  cuitare  in,  m.  382 }  Ara- 
bio, 392 ;  presents  Rufo  to  Philip  II.,  H. 

497. 
CóRj>ovA,  CK>NEALV0  DB,  d.  1615.    Chroul- 

cles  ani  plays  on,  I.  181  - 183  and  n. 
Córdova,  María  dm,  actress,  II.  440. 
Córelas,  Alonso  Lopbz  db,  f.  1646.    His 

CCC.  Preguntas,  n.  6  and  n. 
CoRELLA,  J.  R.   DB,  Yalenclan  poet,  I. 

807  «. 
Coriolanus,   play   on,   hj   Calderón,    n. 

374  n. 
CoBNBiLLBjPniRRB,  his  Cid  from  Ouillen  de 

Castro,  n.  306  ;   noi  firom   Diamante, 

425  and  n. }   resembles  Lope's  Estrella, 

229.    Cinna,  trs.  by  San  Juan,  IH.  836. 

Don  Sanche  d'Aragon  traía  Mira  de  Mes- 

cua,  II.  830.    Menteur  firom  Alarcon, 

835, 336  n. 
CoRNBiLLB,  Thomab,  borrows  firom  Calde- 
rón, n.  892  n.,  412  ».}  firom  Roxas, 

420  and  n. ;  from  Solis,  428  }  his  play 

on  Don  Juan,  II.  826. 
CoRNBjo,  Damiam  db.  Diablo  Predicador, 

n.840. 
Cornelia  of  Timoneda,  11.  67. 
Coro  de  las  Mosas  of  Barrios,  n.  424  n. 
Coro  Febeo  de  Romances  of  Cueva,  m.  72 

and». 
Corona  Gótica  of  Vaxardo,  m.  196  and  ». 
Corona  Trágica  of  Lope,  n.  187  and  ». 
Coronación  of  Juan  de  Mena,  I.  346. 
Coronas  del  Parnaso  of  Barbadillo,  m.  88 

».,  137  and  ». 
CoRONBL,  Barbara,  actress,  n.  440. 
CoRpNBL,  García  db  Salcedo,  f.  1650.  Com- 

méntary  on  Góngora,  III.  28  and  n.  {  on 

BurguiUos,  n.  184  n.    Ballads,  in.  76. 

Satire,  49. 
Coronbl  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  ». 
Corpus  Christi,  festival,  H.  249  and  ».,  260 

and  ».,  261  and  ».,  369  and  ».,  360  and 

n.    See  Autos,  Drama,  Theatre. 
CoRRADi,  L.  L.,  on  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  m. 

237». 
Corral,  Gabribl  db,  f.  1629,  his  Cintia  de 

Aranjues,  m.  91  and  ». 
Corral,  P.  dbl,  Chronicle  attributed  to,I. 

191». 
Corrales,  what,  1. 72,  H.  444,  Ul.  837.   S^e 

Court-yards  and  Patio. 
Correa,  Goitealo,  Provert>s,  m.  204  n. 
Correa,  Isabel  db,  trs.  Pastor  Fido,  m. 

90  n. 
Correada  Serra,  J.,    edits    Portuguese 

Chronicles,  II.  888  ».  | 


Corrección  de  Vicios  of  Barbadillo,  Ut 
137  ». 

Corte  del  Demonio  of  Guevara,  n.  312. 

CoRTEREAL,  HisRON.  DE,  f.  1678.  Ou  Johnof 
Austria,  ec.,  n.  495,  496  n. 

Cortés,  the,  on  the  loquisition,  I.  410  ».  | 
petitions  for  Ocampo,  n.  28  n. ;  on  Ro- 
mances, 139  and  n. }  on  the  drama,  342 ; 
presents  the  Austríada  to  Philip  n.,  4^. 
Works  on,  by  Sempere,  m.  284  n. 

Cortas,  Fbrnabdo,  d.  1564.  Relaciones, 
n.  29  and  ».  Academias  in  his  house, 
10.  Connection  with  Salazar,  10.  Saave- 
dra  on,  n.  471 ».;  Las  Casas  on,  39  and 
».',  relations  with  Ulloa,  I.  441  n.;  play 
on,  by  Cañizares,  n.  436. 

CoRTíís  DE  ToLOSA,  JüAN,  continues  Laza- 
rillo, I.  473.    His  Novelas,  IH.  146  ». 

CoRTis,  S.,  dramatist.  His  Atahualpa,  m. 
351. 

Cortés  de  la  Muerte,  m.  44  ». 

Cortés  Valeroso  of  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  n.  471. 

CoRnNA,  GoMBZ  DB,  trs.  Bouterwek,  1. 31  n. 

Costana  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  397, 402  ». 

Costanza  of  CastUleJo,  n.  43  and  ». 

Costume  of  the  stage  fálse,  n.  467,  m. 
354». 

Cota,  Rodrigo,  f.  1480.  Diálogo  entre  ^ 
Amor  y  un  Viejo,  I.  284 ;  Yriarte's  cor 
rections  of,  236  ». ;  perhaps  author  of 
Mingo  Revnlgo,  284  *,  writes  flrst  act  of 
the  Celestina,  286  and  »t 

CoTAN,  JuAM  Sam<»bz,  has  a  silting  flnom 
the  Madonna,  n.  372  n. 

Cour  d'Espagne,  by  Mad.  d^Auhioy,  m. 
162». 

CoüRBBvnxB,  trs.  Gracian,  lU.  224  ». 

Court  of  the  Lion,  by  Cubillo,  H.  422  m. 

Court-yards,  n.  444.  See  Corrales  and 
Patio. 

Courtly  school  in  CastlUaa  poetry,  I.  342  ~ 
404. 

Courts  of  Love,  I.  282. 

Courts  seat  of  early  culture,  I.  96. 

CovARRüBUS,  J.  HoROZco,  Bishop  of  Gua- 
dix.    His  Emblemas,  m.  66  ». 

CovARRUBus  Herrera,  Gerónimo  db,  f. 
1694.    His  Enamorada  Elisea,  m.  89  » 

CovARRUBiAS,  Sebast.  DB,  f .  1611,  on  the 
Celestina,  I.  240  ».  His  Tesoro,  HE. 
248  and». 

Creación  del  Mundo,  by  Azevedo,  n.  477, 
478  and  n. 

Creación  del  Mundo,  by  Lope,  n.  244. 

Crbsoenoio,  Juan.  Badt.,  Theatre  built  by, 

n.  212. 

Crespb  db  Bobja,  Luis,  on  the  drama,  II. 
366». 

Cbbspi,  Luis,  f.  1606 ;  Valencian  poet,  1.308. 

Criticón  of  Gallardo,  I.  264  ».   . 

Criticón  of  Gracian,  UI.  222,  223. 

Crítícos  de  Madrid,  Saynete,  m.  841 ».  . 

Croisade  contre  les  Hérétiques  Albigeoia, 
Provenoal  poem,  1. 27  ».    See  Fauriel,  C. 

Crónica  General,  1. 143-151.  Its  author, 
143,  144  and  ».  Its  character,  146, 161  *, 
on  earliest  CastUian  verse,  1. 10  ».  j  on 
ballads,  m.  68  ■,  on  the  contest  with  the 
Arabs,  L  8  ».  ;  on  the  battle  of  Covh- 
donga,  193  ». ;  on  the  trs.  of  the  Bible 
into  Arable,  m.'  394  n. ;  proverbt  in, 
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201 ',  on  Athaolpho,  m.  340  n. ;  used  by 

Lope  de  Vega,  IL  219,  231  n.,  239  n.  -, 

by  MontalvaD,  316.    See  Alfonso  X. 
Crónica  del  Cid,  L  151-156;  abridged, 

195  R.    See  Cid. 
Crónica  de  Alonso  X.,  1. 157, 168. 
Crónica  de  Sancho  el  Bravo,  I.  158  aad  ». 
Crónica  de  Fernando  IV.,  1. 158  and  n. 
Crónica  de  Alonso  XI.,  1. 158  - 161. 
Crónica  de  Pedro  el  Orael,  1. 161, 163-165. 
Crónica  de  Juan  I.,  1. 161. 
Crónica  de  Enrique  11.,  1. 161. 
Crónica  de  Enrique  m.,  1. 161. 
Crónica  de  Juan  U.,  I.  166-169  }  ralued 

by  Queen  Isabella,  168  n. 
Oronica  de  Enrique  IV .  por  Castillo,  1. 169. 
Crónica  de  Enrique  lY .  por  Falencia,  1. 169. 
Crónica  de  los  Reyes  Católicos,  1. 171  - 173 } 

by  Bemaldez,  171;  by  Pulgar,  172. 
Crónica  Rimada  de  España,  I.  21  n.,  22  n. 
Crónica  de  Don  Juan  Manuel,  I.  59  and  n. 
Crónica  in  bailad  style,  I.  70  and  n. 
Crónica  de  España,  by  Yalera,  1. 167  n. 
Crónica  de  Carlos  de  Yiana,  1. 170  n. 
Oronica  del  Passo  Honroso,  L  174. 
Crónica  del  Seguro  de  TordesUlas,  L  176. 
Crónica  de  Pero  Niño,  1. 178. 
Crónica  de  Alvaro  de  Luna,  1. 179. 
Crónica  de  Qonzalvo  de  Córdova,  I.  181 

and  n. 
Crónica  de  las  dos  Conquistas  de  Ñapóles, 

1. 181  n. 
Crónica  del  Gran  Tamurlan,  1. 184  and  n. 

See  Clavijo,  Ruy  Gonzales  de. 
Crónica  de  Don  Rodrigo,  anón.,  I.  191. 
Crónica  de  Don  Rodrigo,  by  Luna,  1. 193  n. 
Crónica  de  San  Luis,  1. 195  n. 
Crónica  de  Jayme  el  Conquistador,  I.  288- 

286. 
Crónica  de  Muntaner,  I.  286-289. 
Crónica  de  Carbonell,  I.  303  n. 
Crónica  de  Ocampo,  n.  27. 
Crónica  de  Oviedo,  11. 33  and  n. 
Crónica  del  Hombre,  by  Sanches  Yaldes, 

n.  138  ». 
Crónica  Universal  de  Maldonado,  111.186  n. 
Crónicas,  Suma  de  todas  las,  1. 196  n.    See 

Chrontcles. 
Cross,  sign  of,  how  fiuniliarly  used,  11. 

229  n. 
Crusca  Provensale  of  Bastero,  I.  312  n. 
Cruz,  Court-yard,  11.  72;   Theatre,  in. 

337.     See  Corrales,  Theatre. 
Cruz  en  la  Sepultura  of  Calderón,  n.  356  n. 
Cruz,  La,  of  Trapeza,  III.  64  and  n. 
Crü74,  Inbz  db  la.,  d.  1695.     Dramas,  n. 

436.  Lyrical  poetry,  III.43.  Eclogues,66. 
Cruz,  Juan  dk  la,  d .  1591.    Didactio  prose, 

m.  208 ;  popular  Ufe  of;  208  n. ;  perse- 

cuted,  I.  427. 
Cküz,  Ramón  dx  la.,  f.  1795.    Dramas,  HE. 

349-851  and  n. 
Choz,  Santa,  his  Apotegmas,  m.  203  n. 
Crypto  Rnymes,  irhat,  I.  464  and  n. 
Cryselia  de  lidaoeli  of  Flegetonte,  m.  122 

andm. 
Crystalet  de  Helicón  of  Coronel,  HE.  23  ». 
Cubillo,  Alvaro,  f.  1654.    Dramas,  II. 

421,  422  ;  lyrical  poetry,  m.  41,  42  n. ; 

Nacimientos,  IL  241  n. 
Cudolada,  what,  I,  801.  | 

YOL.  III,  21 


CüKLLAR,  Okron.  ds,  dnunas,  II.  4S6. 

Cüellar,  Juan  Mart.  ds,  t  1663.  His 
Desengaño,  III.  148  n. 

Cuerdo  en  su  Casa  of  Lope,  n.  236  aud  a. ; 
ni.  28. 

Cuesta,  Gknxral,  controla  the  Theatre, 
in.364n. 

CuBSTA,  Juan  di  la,  bookseller,  m.  108  n. 

Curva,  Juan  de  la,  f.  1603.  His  Bética,  II. 
600,  501  n. ;  dramas,  62,  63  ;  didactic 
poetry,  HI.  62,  63,  and  n.;  ballads,  72 
and  H.,  406. 

Cueva  de  Salamanca  of  Cervantes,  II.  128. 

Cuevas  de  Salamanca  of  Moraes,  m.  254, 
255. 

Cuevas,  F.  dn  la,  pseud.  See  Quintana, 
F.  de. 

Culpa  del  Primer  Peregrino  of  Enriques 
Gómez,  n.  477, 478  n. 

Cultismo,  school  of,  m.  16, 17  }  early  inti- 
mation  of,  105, 106  and  x.*,  prevalence  of; 
224  •,  attdlked  by  Lope,  H.  184,  IH.  27; 
but  stiU  practised  by  him,  H.  236  »., 
266 ;  attacked  by  Quevedo,  IL  282  ;  irho 
yet  is  obscure,  281 ;  the  same  trae  of 
Calderón,  n.  407  and  ».;  Zarate  indulges 
in  it,  423  ;  Herrera  partly  anticipates  it, 
in.  11:  contests  concerning,  23-29; 
Jauregu{,85;  Rebolledo,  43  n.;  YiUegas, 
38  n.;  Soto  de  Boxas,  57  n.;  Tezada, 
127  «ft.  In  tales,  151  n.;  in  the  pulpit, 
160, 161  n.;  in  didactic  prose,  220 ;  pre- 
vails  everywhere,  224  ;  infects  the  whole 
lauguage,  248  ;  discussed  in  Italy,  447  - 
450.    See  Góngora,  Luis  de. 

Culture  in  Spain,  temp.  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,  1. 404, 405 ;  Charles  Y.,  437  n. ;  de- 
cay  under  Philip  II.  and  during  the 
seventeenth  oentury,  III.  228  -239  ;  low 
State  early  in  the  eigfateenth  century, 
268-270 ;  revival  in  the  latter  part,  283  ' 
-286.    See  Character,  Spanish. 

Odmbbrland,  R.,  on  the  Tirana,  HL  362 
and  n. 

Cumplida,  La,  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  I.  59  n. 

Cumplir  con  su  Obligación  of  Montalvan, 
n.  315  ».,  316. 

Cura  de  los  Palacios,  oommon  ñame  of  Ber- 
naldes,  q.  v. 

Cura  de  MadrileiJos  partly  by  Mira  de  Mes- 
coa,  n.  330. 

Curial  del  Parnaso  of  Loe  Reyes,  III.  141  n. 

Curiosa  Filosofla  of  Nieremberg,  m.  217  n. 

Curioso  Alexandro  of  Barbadülo,  m.  137. 

Curioso  Impertinente  of  Cervantes,  II.  119 
and  n.;  of  Matos,  11.  427. 

Custodia,  drama,  II.  41. 

Custom  of  the  Country,  byFletcher,  n. 
133  «. 

CyroptBdia  imitated  by  Guevara,  IL  16. 

Oythara  de  Apolo  of  Salazar,  m.  27  m.  { 
of  Bondia,  141  n. 

Dafne  of  Yillamediana,  n.  487.  See  Daphne. 
Daliso  de  Orozoo,  f.  1601.  Tale,  m.  146  ». 
Dama,  irhat,  II.  261. 
Dama  Beata  of  Camerino,  m.  139  n. 
Dama  Duende  of  Calderón,  U.  365  «.,  393- 

396. 
Damas-Hinard,  trs.    flrom   Calderón,   IL 

412  n. 
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Damián,  Ooemé,  pttud.  of  Forncr)  m.  353  n. 

Dan^a.    See  Dansa. 

Dancing,  national,  1. 102 ;  on  the  stage,  n. 

451-453. 
Damti  Aughxibi,  confusión  of  manners  in, 
L  52 ;  Btory  of;  by  Sacchetti,  61  n.-,  trans- 
lations  by  Febrer,  297,  318  j  by  Villena, 
318,827  *,  by  ymega8,370n.,446n.;  cited 
by  Villasaudino,  353  ;  by  Imperial,  365  n. 
HiB  Divina  Commedia  imitated  by  Jaan 
de  Mena,  346, 347.  Híb  De  Yulgarí  Elo- 
qaenti&  osed  by  Juan  de  Mena,  347.  On 
8t.  Dominio,  409  n. 

Dantiboo,  Qbaoiam,  t  1599.  His  Galatoo, 
in.  218  and  n. 

Danza  General,  a  poem,  c.  1390,  I.  81,  82, 
213  «.,  232  n.,  IH.  453,  454. 

Dansas  Habladas,  what,  U.  451  n. 

Daphne  of  Silvestre,  U.  486  ;  of  Peres,  n. 
485.    See  Dafoe. 

Dares  Phrygius,  I.  52  and  n. 

Dar  la  Tida,attríbated  to  Philif  lY .,  n.  338. 

Darstellung  der  Span.  Lit.  im  Mittelalter  of 
Volk,  m.  461. 

D'AüuiOT,  Mad.,  who,  n.  443  n.  *,  on  the 
Bcenery  of  playa,  443  )  on  the  Cazu^ 
445  :  on  Theatres  in  the  Palaces,  456  n.  i 
on  the  costumes,  457  ;  her  tales,  m.  152 
n. }  on  Spanish  Wills,  198  n. 

-DIVAL06,  Fernando,  L  266}  in  the  COG. 
of  Joan  de  Mena,  348  }  Camily  of,  435. 

DivALOS  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  396  and  n. 

David,  poem  of  Ueiel,  11.  477,  478  n. 

David  Perseguido,  ec.  of  Losano,  m.  144 
n.,  225  and  n.  ' 

Davila,  AoüsnN  di,  on  Philip  n.,  m. 
236  n. 

Davila,  Gil  González  ds,  f.  1647,  cites  the 
Centón  Epistolario,  lU.  416. 

DIviLA,  Juan,  f.  1660,  his  Pasión  del 
Hombre  Dios,  n.  477,  478  n. 

DiviLA,  Pkdrabias,  the  discoverer,  1. 191. 

DiviLA  T  HiEKDiA,  Comedia  sin  Música, 
U.  432  n. 

Daza,  Emblemas,  m.  65. 

Década  de  la  Pasión,  by  Coloma,  n.  462. 

Década  de  los  Césares,  by  Guevara,  n.  16 
and  n. 

Década  Epistolar  of  Almodóvar,  m.  357  n. 

Decadencia  de  España,  by  Del  Rio,  JUL 
184  n. 

Dechado  de  Varios  Subjetos  of  Oontoeras, 
ni.  116  n. 

Décimas,  what,  I.  464. 

Décimas  of  Espinel,  III.  107. 

Decires  of  Yillasandino,  I.  358. 

Declamación  contra  los  Abusos  de  la  Len- 
gua, by  Vargas,  HL  248  n. 

Defensa  de  la  Comedia,  by  Calderón,  n. 
353  n. 

Defensora  de  la  Reyna  de  Ungria,  by  Cal- 
derón, n.  872  n. 

Dx  Foi,  D.,  Bhortest  Way  with  Dissenters, 
m.  287  }  on  D.  Quixote,  n.  137  n. ;  hls 
CavaUer,  m.  113. 

Dkl  Castillo  Miguel.    See  DicastiUo,  M. 

DxLXNA,  scribe  of  John  n.,  1. 175  n. 

Deleytar  Aprovechando  of  Tirso,  m.  140. 

Deleytoso  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  n.  48  n. 

Delgado,  Jacinto  Mabía,  continuation  of 
p.  Quixote,  m.  441. 


Delgado,  Juan  Pinto,  t  1680,  religioai 

poems,  II.  87  n. 
Delgado,  Pedro  NuSez,  d.  1535,  trs.  ot 

Guido  de  Colonna,  I.  52  n. 
Delicias   del    Parnaso,  title  of  Góngora^s 

works,  in.  22  n. 
Delinquente  Honrado  of  Jovellanos,  UL 

323,345 
Dbllo,  Florentino  painter,  1.  322  n. 
Delphino,  Dom,  appropriates  the  Vision 

Deleytable,  I.  377. 
Democrates,  a  dialogue,  I.  437  n. 
Denla,  Fiestas  de.    See  Fiestas. 
Denina,  on  Spanish  literature,  m.  819  n. 
Dennib,  Geo.,  Life  of  the  Cid,  1. 12  n. 
Déos,  Sumario  da  Historia  de,  by  Vicente, 

I.  262  n. 
DxppiNG,  C.  B.,  on  the  Greeks  in  Spain,  m. 

380  n. ;  Sammlung  Span.  Balladen,  413. 
Derrota  de  ios  Pedantes,  by  Moratin,  IH. 

265  n.,  300  ».,  359  n. 
Descriptive  poetry  on  natural  scenery  un» 

successful  in  Spain,  II.  472, 473  n.,  HL 

65,  66. 
Desden  con  el  Desden  of  M(»eto,  n.  410, 

417  and  n. 
Desengaño,  what,  lU.  148  n. 
Desengaño  de  Amor  of  Pedro  Soto  de  Ro- 
jas, m.  88  n.,  57  n. 
Desengaño  Católico,  by  Perreras,  IH.  279  n. 
Desengaño  de  pelos   of   Enciso,  m.  88 

and  n. 
Desengaño  del  Hombre,  by  Cuellar,  III. 

148  n. 
Desengaño  del  Teatro,  by  Moratin,  m.  346, 

347  «. 
Desgraciada  Raquel  of  Mescua,  II.  330 

and  n. 
Deshonra  Honrosa  of  Montalvan,  IL  315  n. 
Despoblados,  what,  m.  231  n. 
Despotism,  effect  on  letters,  IH.  16,  25,  51. 

See  Culture,  Spanish.  ' 

Desprecio  Agradecido  of  Lope,  II.  427  n. 
Destierro  de  Pobres  of  la  Rúa,  ni.  257. 
Destoüches,  trs.  by  Triarte,  IH.  343. 
Destruicion  de  Constantinopla  of  Lasso  de 

la  Vega,  II.  201  n, 
Destruycion  de  Troya  of  Cepeda,  n.  486 

and  n. 
Deucalion  út  Torrepalma,  m.  259  n. 
Devoción  de  la  Cruz  of  Calderón,  H.  368, 

869  ;  Schlegel's  trans.  of,  369  w.  ;  taken 

from  Aguilar,  297  n.  -  flrst  under  another 

ñame,  355  n. }  McCarthy's  trs.,  m  461. 
Devotional  poetiy  of  the  Cancioneros,  I. 

394. 
Dbvribnt,  Eduabd.     Passions-schauspiel, 

n.365it. 
Dbxter,  F.  L.,  fiüse  chronicle  o^  ni.  185  n. 
Deza  t  Avila,   Entremeses  by,  n.  460 

and  n. 
Dia  Grande  de  Navarra  of  Isla,  m.  287. 
Diable  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage,  ni.  146  and  n. 
Diablo  CAJuelo  of  Guevara,  in.  Il5, 146  n. 
Diablo  (El)  anda  Suelto,  by  Santos,  m.  151 

and  n. 
Diablo  Predicador  of  Belmente,  n.  339- 

341  and  n. 
DiAOO,  Fr.,  Anales  de  Valencia,  I.  285  n. 
Dialects  in  Spain,  JI.  23,  24  n. 
Dialogo  de  Lactanclo,  by  Valdés,  U.  20  n. 
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Diálogo  de  las  Lenguas,  by  Yaldés,  n.  19, 
20  and  n. ;  on  the  Amadis,  I.  207  n. ;  on 
books  of  chivalry,  11. 138  j  on  the  Cár- 
cel de  Amor,  1.  386  n.  ;  on  the  Castilian, 
m.  11 ;  ou  the  Celestina,  1.  237  n.  *,  on 
Juan  de  Mena,  348  n. }  on  Proverbs, 
m.  204  and  n.  j  on  YUhmcicos,  1. 400  n. ; 
ed.  Wiflfen,  IH.  459. 

Diálogo  de  Mercurio  y  Caronte,  by  Yaldés, 
n.  20  n. 

Diálogos  de  Amor,  by  Abarbanel,  trs.  by 
the  Inca  Garcilasso,  m.  189. 

Dialogue  between  Loye  and  an  Oíd  Man,  I. 
234. 

Dial<^ue  between  Soul  and  Body,  I.  80  n. 

DuMANTB,  Juan  Baüt.,  f.  1680.  Dramas, 
II.  424,  425  and  n. ;  imitates  ComeiUe, 
308  n.  Play  on  Raquel,  m.  346  Playa 
in  Comedias  Escogidas,  446. 

Diana  Enamorada  of  Montemayor,  lU.  82  - 
84  ',  its  great  popularity,  92  }  continued 
by  Peres,  84,  85  n.  •,  by  Polo,  85  and  n. } 
by  Texeda,  85  n. ;  imltated  a  lo  divino, 
by  Ponce,  84  n.    See  Yong,  Bart. 

Diana  of  Moratin,  m.  300. 

Diario  Curioso  of  Nifo,  m.  269  n. 

Diario  de  los  Literatos,  HL  258  ». ;  on  Lu- 
ían, 268  n. )  on  Oóngora,  21  n. 

Dia  y  Noche  en  Madrid,  by  Santos,  m. 
148, 149  and  n. 

Díaz,  Alonso,  f.  1611.  Poem  on  the  Ma^ 
donna  of  Aguas  Santas,  n.  477,  478  n. 

Díaz,  Canon,  hls  Amadis,  I.  210. 

Díaz  obl  Castillo,  Bernal,  f.  1668,  on 
Cortés,  n.  29  ». }  bis  Conquista,  29  n., 
31 «.,  32  and  n. 

Dl&z,  Düabtb,  f.  1590.  His  Conquista  en 
Granada,  n.  498,  499  n. 

Díaz,  Juan,  Life  of  Avihi,  n.  14  n. 

Díaz  pe  Toledo,  Pedbo,  on  the  Proyerbs 
of  Santillana  and  Séneca,  I.  841  n. 

DicASTiLLO,  Miguel,  f.  1637.  His  Aula  de 
Dios,  m.  65  and  n. 

Dicha  y  Desdicha  of  Calderón,  IL  383  n. 

Dichosos  Hermanos  of  M<»eto,  IL  414 
aadm. 

Dictionaries,  oldest  Spanish,  n.  22  ;  of  the 
Spanish  Academy,  m.  247,  249 1». 

DiOTTS  Cbetensib,  i.  52. 

Didaotic  Poetry,  early,  n.  8  -  6,  m.  69  •, 
time  of  Philip  n.,  61  -64 }  small  amount 
of,66. 

Didactio  Prose,  earliest  temp.  Alfonso  X., 
I.  41-60}  a  litUe  later,  62,  326-329; 
temp.  Henry  lY.,  375-386-,  temp.Charles 
Y.,  Italian  school,  II.  5-20 ;  PhiUp  U.  to 
Y.,  m.  200,  205-227  }  corruption,  224- 
226  ;  causes  of  failure,  226. 

DiDEROT,  his  FUS  Naturel,  UL  346. 

Dn>o,  Spanish  view  of  her  character,  I. 
145  n.;  Ercilla's,  EL  467 }  Yirues,  n.  66. 

Diego  de  Alcalá  of  Lope  de  Yega,  II.  246. 

Diego  de  Castillo,  I.  366  and  n. 

Diego  de  Noche,  tale  of  BarbadiUo,  m. 
136, 137  and  n. 

Diego  de  Noche,  play  of  Roxas,  m.  137  n. 

DiEPENBBOCC,  Cardinal,  asonantes  of,  I. 
103  n.-,  translations,  U.  89  n.,  412  «. 

Diez,  Ant.,  collection  of  ballads,  IIL  412. 

Diez,  F.,  Altromanische  Denkmale,  m. 
391  n.)  on  asonantes,  1. 100  «.}  on  Ser- 


ranas, 336  n. ;  Orammatik,  m.  889  n.; 

Warterbuch,  lU.  53  n. 
Diez,  Gutierre  db.  f.  1453    His  Pero  Niño, 

I.  178. 
DiBZB,  J,  A.,  trs.  of  Yelazquez,  m.  281  n. 
Diferencia  de  lo  Temporal  y  Eterno,  by  Nie- 

remberg,  ni.  216  n. 
Diferencias  de  Libros  of  Yanegas,  II.  13  n. 
Diluvio  General  of  Calderón,  II.  853  n. 
Dineros  son  Calidad  of  Lope,  II.  208  and  n.; 

nsed  by  Tirso,  324  and  n. 
DiODOBUS  SicuLUS,  OU  the  Celtiberians,  m. 

377  n. 
Dios  Momo  of  Noydens,  m.  123  and  n, 
DiosDADO,  on  Cibdareal,  III.  416. 
D'Irlos,  Conde,  bailad,  I.  120,  122.    Sei 

Irlos. 
Disciplina  Clericalls  of  Petrus  Alphonsns, 

L63,64».,m.457. 
Discreta  Yenganza  of  Lope,  n.  266  n. 
Discreto  of  Gradan,  III.  223. 
Discurso  CriÜco  of  Zavaleta,  IL  180  n., 

28211. 
Discurso  de  las  Enfermedades  of  Mariana, 

ni.  179,180». 
Discurso  de  las  Sazones  <tf  CeTaQos,  UL 

230n. 
Discursos    Forenses    of   Melendez,    UL 

318  ik 
Discursos    Políticos  of    Navarrete,    III» 

215  R. 
Discursos  y  Novelas  of  Cortes  de  Tolosas 

m.  146n. 
Ditados,  what,  1. 10  n. 
Diversiones  Publicas  of  *  Jovellanos,  m. 

324. 
Divina  Semana  of  Dossi,  n.  476  n. 
Divino  Nazareno  of  Montalvan,  11.  316  n. 
Divino  Orfeo  of  Calderón,  n.  362  -  364. 
Doblado*s  Letters,  IL  212  n,.  273  n.    See 

White,J.B. 
Doce  Pares,  Romancero,  IH.  412. 
Doce  Triumfos  of  Padilla,  I.  878,  374  n. 
Decientas  Preguntas  of  La  Torre,  n.  6 

and  n. 
Doctor  Carlino  of  GhSogora,  IL  388  «. 
Doctor  Carlino  of  Soli^  n.  444  n. 
Doctrina  Christiana,  poem,  e.  1382,  I.  80 

andn. 
Doctrinal  de  Cavalleros,  by  Cartagma,  I. 

360». 
Documentos  inéditos  of  Salva  y  Baranda, 

n.  76». 
Documentos  y  Castigos  of  D.  Sancho,  UL 

467. 
DoHRN,  trs.  Morete  and  Lope,  n.  416  ». ; 

Tirso,  324  n. 
DoMENicm,  prevalence  of  Spanish,  n.  26  ». 
Domestic  honor  on  the  stage,  II.  402,  403 

and  ». 
Dómine  Lucas  of  Cañizares  aad  Lope,  II. 

436  and  ». 
DomNoo  Abad  de  los  Romances,  f.  1248, 

L104. 
DcMuingo  de  Don  Blas  of  Alaroon,  n.  884. 
Domingo  de  Silos,  by  Berceo,  I.  27. 
DoMiNic,  St.,  a  Spaniard,  I.  409  ». 
Dominicans,  Inquisitors,  I.  408,  409  ». 
Doms   Jaime,  peeud.  on  Montiano,  HI. 

868  n. 
Don,  as  a  títle,  I.  28  ». 
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DoDttdo  Hablador,  by  Tañes,  m.  110  n. 

Doncella  de  Labor  of  Montalvan,  n. 
816». 

Donde  lai  dan  las  t<Hnan  of  Triarte,  m. 
298  R 

Dones  e  de  Oonoells  of  Boig,  L  801  n. 

Doncella  Teodora,  plajr  of  Lope,  ü.  286, 
237  K.,  263  n.-,  oM  tale,  236  n 

DoBAT,  imitated  by  Noroña,  m.  309. 

DoBMKR,  Dugo  Josbf,  f.  1682.  His  Pro- 
gresos de  la  Historia,  UI.  168  n. ; 
Life  (tf  Zorita  and  Anales  de  Aragón, 
173  n.  i  letters  of  Mendosa  to,  L  479  n. 

Dorotea  of  Lope,  written,  IL  166;  pub» 
Ushed  188,  aadi». 

Dos  Amigos,  a  tale,  m.  124  and  s. 

DossL  Joan,  £  1610.    His  Divina  ~ 
IL476a. 

Doable  Yengeance  of  Ifontalvan,  n.  821. 

DoüOB,  F.,  Dance  of  Death,  I.  81  n. 

D'OtrviLLÍ,  SiBüR,  borrows  from  Calderón, 
11.39411. 

Dose  Trinmfos  of  Padilla,  I.  873,  374  n. 

DoxT,  Secberches,  L  12 1».,  m.  460  -,  on 
the  Crónica  General,  1. 144  n.,  160  n.  ', 
and  Crónica  Rimada,  22  n. 

Dragontea  of  Lope,  n.  170, 171  and  n. 

Deakk,  Su  F.,  poem  oa,  by  Fitsgdbrey,  11. 
172  n. 

Drama,  andent  classlcal,  fUl  of,  I.  228  j 
driyen  out  by  tbe  Arabs,  230. 

Drama,  ^aniA,  flrst  appearanee^  I.  229  } 
Mysteries,  229  \  earUest  lost,  281 ;  opin- 
ions  on  the  origin  of,  ^2  n. ;  Mingo  Jto- 
vulgo  and  the  Celestina,  232-244 )  flrst 
proper  secular  dramas,  246,  248  ;  flrst 
acted,  248, 249  ;  Ensina  and  Fernandes, 
346-264}  in  Portugal,  by  GU  Tícente, 
264  -  263  ;  various  dialogues  and  trans- 
lations,  264,  266 ;  Bdogue  aoted  at  Na- 
pies,  266  ]  no  popular^drama  till  after 
Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  274}  State  of,  fcime 
of  Charles  T.,  IL  41-47  ;  of  Philip  U., 
47-60  i  at  Serille,  61  -64 }  at  Valencia, 
64,  66,  196 ;  elassical  drama  attempted, 
66-70 }  atats  of,  firom  Lope  de  Rueda  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  chiefly  at  MadrkL  70-74  •, 
átate  of,  time  of  Cervantes,  U.  lOl- 111, 
124-130  ;  in  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
196-278  j  immoraUty,  289  and  n.,  240 
and  n.'f  Lope  de  Tega*8  school,  294  -  846 ; 
passion  fw,  by  tbe  ndi>les,  838  }  opposed 
by  men  of  leamtng,  841 ;  and  the  Chuich, 
842-844;  triumpbs  oTer  both,  846  and 
n. ;  State  of,  in  the  time  of  Calderón,  862  - 
412  ;  ana  «r  lils  school.  4i8  -  483  -,  de- 
cline of  the  oíd  drama,  430  -  436 ;  opposed 
onsuocessftilly  by  the  Church.  866,  866 
and  ».,  404aad  a.)  diaracter  ol^in  Üie  time 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderón.  487 ;  its 
author,  488  ;  Its actors,  488-441  and  n.j 
their  hard  duties  and  poor  pay,  442 ;  its 
plays  acted  in  the  daytíae,448 }  its  aoen- 
ery,  443  ]  its  Stage  and  Patio,  444 }  its 
mosqueteros,  444  }  Gradas.  Caauela,  and 
Aposiotos,  446  ',  tickets,  446  ;  audienoes, 
W ;  play4>ills,  446 }  plays /omosos  and 
loas,  447, 448  ;  flrst  Jomada,  449 ;  and  its 
Sntremes,  449 ;  seoond  and  third  Jorna- 
das and  their  Entremeses,  460 ;  Saynetes, 
461  i  dancing,  Xaoaras  and  ZaralMndas, 


461  -  463 ;  general  cbaracter,  463 ;  great 
number  of  writers,  464, 341  n.  ]  royal  pa 
tronage,  465  ;  vast  numbers  of  plays,  466 ; 
tone  and  costume,  457 }  exclusiyely  na- 
tional,  457,  468 ;  state  of,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth  centiuy  and  beginning  of  the  nlne- 
teenth,  UI.  336-364;  opposed  stiU  by 
the  Church,  363  and  n. 

Dramas,  often  acted  and  not  printed,  II. 
203  and  n. ;  much  In  the  nature  of  tales, 
n.  260-264.IU.  162  }  Mental van's  the- 
ory  of,  n.  820,  321  n.  j  immoralíty  of; 
239  and  n. ;  yet  acted  in  religious  bornes, 
246,  440  n.,  m.  66  n.  ;  domestic  honor 
in,  n.  402,  403  ;  duels  in,  403,  404  n.  ; 
Algerine  captivity  in,  427  n. ;  religious, 
Ught  and  worldly,  n.  368  and  n.,  371  and 
n.,  872  and  n. }  tittes  of,  207  and  n. ; 
written  by  several  persons,  420,  421  n., 
422  «. ;  some  acted  only  before  the  king, 
456  n. ;  improvisated,  III.  32  ;  stolen  by 
the  bookseUers,  U.  208  n.,  367  n.,  439  n., 
ni.  446,  446.  CoUectionsof  oíd  dramas, 
443-446. 

Dramatic  Poets,  their  consideration,  n. 
438  and  n. ;  their  troubles,  489  and  n.  $ 
their  numbers,  841  n.,  454. 

Drogas  y  Medicinas  at  Acosta,  m.  206 
and  n. 

Drtdkn  on  Fletcher,  H.  134  n. ;  used  Cal- 
derón, n.  892  and  n. 

Duardos,  Don,  of  Vicente,  1.  261. 

DuardoB  Segondo,  romance,  1.  218. 

Dü  Babtas,  imitated  by  Aa«vedo,  n.  477. 

DuoHKSNB,  trs.  by  Isla,  m.  294  n. 

Duelos  de  Amor  y  Lealtad  of  Calderón,  H. 
899. 

Duels,  n.  403,  404  and  «. ;  last  by  an 
thority  in  Spain,  401  and  n. 

DüBfiís,  Juan  ob,  I.  866  n. 

Dueñas  (Las)  of  Benevente,  II.  211  n. 

Duende,  what,  n.  898  n. 

Duennas  disliked,  n.  97  n. 

Dtoham  on  the  Partidas,  L  47  «. ;  on  the 
Cid,  12  n. ;  on  Berceo,  80  n. 

Duque  de  Muscovia  of  Lope,  n.  231  n. 

Duque  de  Viseo  of  Quintana,  m.  867. 

Ddkán,  Aoüstut,  on  the  Crónica  Rbnada, 
I.  22  a. ;  on  Baena,  889  n. ;  on  the  Can- 
cioneros, 898  n.  {  on  the  Estrella  ot  hape, 
n.  229  ;  on  Calderón,  884  n. ;  edits  La 
Cnu,  m.  351  a. ;  edits  Romanceros,  413. 

Durandarte,  bailad,  1. 121. 

DüBTtf,  T.  His  Astrea,  UI.  92, 163  ;  play 
on  D.  Quixote,  440. 

DvTTBNHOFSB,  trs.  baUads,  1. 128  n. 

DvriBDiBB,  continúes  Amadis,  L  210. 

Eanhbs  db  Zükaba,  chronides,  1. 196. 

Ebbbhabd,  ragraver,  IL  366  n. 

Eoclesiasücal  wealtti,  ni.  230  a. 

Ecoo  Polytico  of  Meló,  m.  26  n. 

Eclogues  of  Sna&na,  I.  247-268;  of  the 
(Miestion  de  Amor,  885 ;  of  GarcUasso, 
452-454  ;  of  Lope  de  Vega,  H.  188, 197, 
268,  260  ;  of  maoy  others,  m.  63-66 ; 
of  Melendes,  812 ;  often  acted,  H.  188, 
268. 

EniÚTAiip  vo  Miím,  <Ncigin  of  modem 
theatre,  1.  229  n. 

IfiDOCiroBTB,  Miso.    Her  flotions,  IL  876. 
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Bdacaoion  Popular  of  Campomanes,  m. 

232  n.,  274  n. 
Edwabo  tbe  Black  Prince,  in  Spain,  1. 161. 
£fetoe  de  Amor,  tales  coUected  by  Kobles, 

m.  146  and  n. 
Egemplar  Poético  of  Cueva.  III.  62,  63  n. 
EiCHBNDORFF,  J.  VOK,  translations  from  the 

Conde  Lucanor,  I.  68  n. :  flrom  Calderón, 

n.412n. 
,  EiOHHORN,  J.  G.    Ltterary  History,  I.  31. 
Elegías  of  Castellanos,  U.  471,  472  n. 
Elegies,  xvi.  and  xvil.  cent.,  IH.  51-63. 
EUsa  Dido  of  Virues,  n.  66. 
EusABSTH,  QüKKN,  age  of,  I.  417  *,  Lope  de 

Vega  on,  II.  187  ;   relations  with  Ant. 

Peres,  m.  166, 167  n. 
Ella,  Fr.,  trs.  of  Persiles  y  Sigismunda, 

n.  134  n. 
Sllbndorp,  J.,  on  the  Spanish  church,  I. 

314  M. 
Elogios  of  Lasso  de  la  Tega.  m.  76  n. 
Eloquence,  forensic,  why  littíe,  m.  156, 156. 
Eloquence,  pulpit,  IH.  166-161. 
Eloquencia  del  Silencio  of  Zerallos,  III. 

256  and  n. 
Eloquencia  Española  of  Artiga,  m.  266 

and  n. 
Eloquencia  Española   of  Capmany,   m. 

161  n. 
Eloquencia  Española  of  Patón,  m.  218  n. 
Embaxador  of  Yera  y  Zuñiga,  III.  214, 

216  n. 
Embidia  de  la  Noblesa  of  Lope,  n.  268  n. 
Emblems,  what^  m.  64,  66  and  n. 
Emigrados,  Ocios  de,  lU.  370  n. 
Empeños  del  Mentir  of  Mendoza,  U.  338 

».,  m.  297  n 
Empire,  universal,  hoped,  m.  96. 
Empresas  Militares,  trs.  Ulloa,  I.  441  n. 
Empresas  Políticas  of  Faxardo,  m.  215, 

216  n 
Empressas  Literarias  de  D.  Quixote,  by  An- 

Earena,  ni.  441. 
En,  a  title,  I.  287  n. 
Enamorada  Elísea  of  Covarrubias  Herrera, 

m.  89  n. 
Enamorados  of  Trigueros,  n.  100  n. 
Enano  de  las  Musas  of  Cubillo,  n.  422  n., 

ni.42n. 
Eoeantofl  del  Culpa  of  Calderón,  trs.  by 

McCarthy,  m.  461,  462. 
Emciso,  Bart.  Lopbz  db,  f.  1686.    His  De- 
sengaño de  pelos,  lU.  88  and  n. 
Emciso,  Dimo  Xdienbz  db,  dramatist,  n. 

337,  496  n. 
Emciso  or  Amoiso,  Pbdro  Xhirnbz  db,  on 

Cianeros,  n.  74  n. 
Emcisso  t  Momzom,  Jüam  Fram.  db,  f.  1694. 

His  Christiada,  11.  477,  478  n. 
Endechas  of  La  Torre,  lU.  62,  53  n. 
Enemiga  Favorable  of  Tarrega,  n.  297 

and  n. 
Enfermedades  de  la  Compañía  of  Mariana, 

ni.  179, 180  and  n. 
Engaños  deste  Siglo  of  Lamarca,  m.  124  n. 
Engaños,  Los,  of  Iiope  de  Rueda,  n.  48. 
Engaños  y  Desengaños  of   Zatrilla,   ni. 

128  n. 
Engeños,  Libro  de  los,  of  Don  Juan  Manuel, 

I.  69  n. 
England,  mysteríes  ín,  I.  229. 


England^s  Helicón,  trs.  tnm  Montemayor, 
m.  82  n. 

England,  Spanish  literature  ín,  temp.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  UI.  83  n. 

English  ballade,  I.  139, 140. 

English  and  Spanish  drama,  n.  467. 

Enío  of  Calderón,  U.  367  and  n. 

Enrique  el  Enfermo  attriboted  to  Philip 
IV.,  n.  339  n. 

Enriqdbz,  Amdrbs  Qil,  dramatist,  11.  387, 
423  n. 

Emriqcbz,  Fadriqub,  d.  1938,  El  Almirante, 
n.  3,  6  n. ;  letters  to  Guevara,  17. 

Embiqubz  Gómez,  Ant.,  t  1656.  Dramas, 
n.  422,  423  n. ;  Sansón,  477,  478  n.  ; 
Siglo  Pitagórico,  m.  111  and  n. 

Embiqubz,  Ldis,  El  Almirante,  attacks  Her- 
rera,  I.  466  n. 

Emriqubz,  Rodrigo,  dramatist,  n.  446  n. 

Ems,  Gaspar,  trs.  Guzman  de  Alfarache, 
ni.  103  n. 

Ensayo  sobre  el  Teatro  of  Latre,  m.  342. 

EnsbRada,  report  on  culture,  Ul.  283. 

Entremeses,  earliest,  I.  231  and  n.,  n.  196 
».,  57,  449,  450  n. :  sometímes  sung, 
432,  433  H.  'y  by  Calderón,  366  n. ;  by 
Cáncer  and  others,  423  n. ;  in  Autos, 
253,  254  •,  of  Cervantes,  124-128  ;  Of 
Lope,  206;  of  Que  vedo,  338  n.;  of 
Candamo,  431 ;  of  Cañizares,  436  n. 

Entremetido  of  Quevedo,  n.  291. 

Entretenido  of  Moral^a,  m.  142  »,  280 
and  n. 

Entretenimiento  de  las  Musas,  by  La  Torre, 
ni.26n. 

Enxiemplos,  what,  1.  66  n.,  74 ;  libro  de, 
1.  68  ».,  m.  467. 

Enzima,  Juan  db  la,  d.  1624.  Life,  1. 216 ; 
works,  246  ;  Representaciones,  240 ;  trs. 
Eclogues  of  Virgil,  247  ]  original  Ecloguea 
acted,  248,  n.  258  *,  theír  character,  I. 
249-263  }  on  asonantes  and  consonantes, 
100  n.  •,  ballads,  108  n. ;  imitatíons  o^ 
n.  46  R. ;  díd  uot  mrite  a  play  for  the 
manriage  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  I. 
232  n.  •,  his  Poética,  m.  266. 

Enzina,  Juan  de  la,  pseudonyme  ot  Isla, 
in.  294  n. 

Enzima,  Sbbastiam  db  la,  f.  1708.  Protes* 
tant,I.  429». 

Enzimas,  Francisco  db,  f.  1648.  His  Span- 
ish Testament,  I.  425  n. 

Enzinas,  Pbdro  db,  f.  1696.  Pastoral  Po- 
etry,  m.  66  and  n.,  426,  430. 

Epic  Poetry.    See  Narrative  Poetry. 

Epicedio  of  Romero.  I.  343  n. 

EncTBTCS,  trs.  by  Quevedo,  n.  286. 

Epigrammatic  Poetry,  m.  67-69. 

Epístles,  poetieal,  m.  47. 

Epistolario  Christíano  of  Horosco,  m. 
211  R. 

Epístolary  Correspondenoe,  m.  102  - 170. 

Epístolas  Familiares  of  Guevara,  n.  17. 

Era,  Spanish,  what,  1. 11  n. 

Ercilla,  Alonso  db,  f.  1500,  n.  463  -  468  ; 
in  England,  463  ;  in  Arauco,  4M  ;  duel, 
464 ;  in  the  expedition  against  Aguirre, 
465  ;  poverty,  465  j  his  Araucana,  466  - 
468  *,  borrows  a  Une  flrom  Qarcilasso,  I. 
461  n.  \  disrespectfblly  treated  by  Lope 
de  Tega,  n.  231  n. }  Aprobación  to  Fr. 
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de  U  Torre,  n.  282, 283  and  n. ;  enriches 

the  Castüian,  UI.  247. 
Erotodidascalus  of  Barth,in.  86  n. 
ü^BBO  on  the  Basque,  III.  377  n. 
Erudición  Poética  of  Cáscales,  UI.  266  n. 
Eruditos  A  la  Violeta  of  Cadahalso,  m. 

303,30411. 
Ebvihq,  G.  W.,  PrimitiTe  Langnage  of  Spain, 

m.  377  N. 
KscALAJTTK,  Bervardino  DE,  f.  1583.    Dia- 
logues, n.  11  n. 
Escándalo  de  Grecia,  play  attributed  to  Cal- 
derón, n.  367  m. 
Escanderbech,  auto  of  Montalran,  n.  320. 
Escarmientos  de  Jacinto  of  Villalpando, 

m.  145  and  n. 
Escarmientos  para  Cuerdos  of  Tirso,  n.  328. 
Escarnio,  Juegos  de,  what,  I.  230  n. 
Esclava  de  su  Galán  of  Lope,  U.  206,  234. 
Esclavo  del  Demonio  of  Mira  de  Mescua, 

n.330. 
Esclavo  en  Grillos  de  Oro  of  Candamo,  n. 

431. 
Esclavos  en  Argel  of  Lope  de  Tega,  bor- 

rowed  parüjr  from  Cervantes,  n.  104  n., 

126  and  n. 
Escobas,  Jüán  pb,  Romancero  del  Cid, 

in.  75  and  n,,  412. 
Escobar,  Luis  di,  f.  1552-    His  CCC  Bes- 
puestas,  II.  4,  5  and  n. 
EecoBAB  T  Mendoza,  Amt.  db,  d.  1668. 

Poems  on  the  Madonna  and  Loyola,  II. 

477,  478  n. 
EscoiQoíz,  Joan  db,  f.  1814,  UI.  329,  330 

and  n. ;  persecuted,  370. 
Escondido  y  Tapada  of  Calderón,  n.  402  n., 

405. 
Escorial,  notices  ol^  by  Mendosa,  Mariana, 

1. 486  ». ;  and  Siguenza,  m.  176  n.  -,  rev- 

olutíon  ot  m.  366. 
Ebcosuba,  P.  db  la,  on  early  representa- 

tions  of  plays,  n.  202  n. ;  his  Ni  Bey  ni 

Boque,  III.  10  ». 
BsoovBDO,  murder  of,  m.  164. 
ESCRIVA,  COUBNDADOB,  f.  1510, 1.  264,  265, 

402  n.  }  used  by  Corvantes,  Lope,  and 

Calderón,  U.  386. 
EsoRivA,  Juan,  Valencian  poet,  f.  1497,  I. 

307. 
Escudero,  what,  m.  108  n. 
Escuela  de  Celestina  of  Salas  Barbadillo,  I. 

243. 
Escuela  de  la  Amistad  of  Fomer,  m.  319  n. 
lÍBcurial.    See  Escorial. 
EsAierso  Bélico  Heroyco  of  Palacios  Rublos, 

n.  13  and  n. 
Eslava,  Ant.  db,  f.  1609.    Tales,  m.  137, 

138  and  n. 
Eslava  de  Bonda,  pseud.  of  Sedaño,  q.  v. 
Eeop,  trs.,  m.  307  n. 
Espagne  Littéraife  of  Bricaire,  m.  204n. 
España  Defendida  of  Figueroiú  n.  602  n. 
Español  en  Oran  of  Barrios,  II.  424. 
Español  mas  Amante,  play  on  Maclas,  I. 

33011. 
Española  Inglesa  of  Cervantes,  n.  120, 122. 
Españoles  en  Chili  of  González  de  Bustos, 

II.  470  n. 
Espejo  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  45. 
Espina,  Coloquios  de,  of  Sedaño,  m.  298  n. 
EsPiNBL,  Vicbntb,  f.  1625.    Lyrical  poetry,  I 


m.  5  and  «. ;  satires,  m.  .49 ;  pastoral 
poetry,  56  •,  trs.  Horace»8  Arte  Poética,  62 
and  n. ;  ballads,  76  *,  his  Marcos  de  Obre- 
gon,  106  - 109, 162. 294  ;  was  at  the  festi- 
val of  San  Isidro,  n.  181 ;  acquainted 
with  Cervantes,  117. 

Espinelas,  what,  m.  107. 

Espinóla,  Mabqüis  db,  L(^*s  dialogue  in 
honor  of,  II.  259  n. 

Espinosa,  Cardinal,  qnarrel  with  Cisneros, 
n.  74». 

Espinosa,  Gab.  db,  £1  Pastelero  de  Madri- 
gal, ni.  10  n. 

Espinosa,  Nic,  f.  1555.  Orlando  Furioso, 
U.  462  and  n.,  479,  480  n. 

Espinosa,  Pedro  db,  his  F1<h%s  de  Poetas 
Ilustres,  n.  279,  HI.  12  and  n.,  13  and  »., 
56. 

EspiNOSSA,  Fel.  Lücto  db,  f.  1674.  Lyrical 
poetry,  m.  43  and  m.  *,  letters,  170  n. 

Esplandian,  Romance,  I.  207-209. 

Esprit  FoUet  of  Hauteroche  from  Calderón, 
U.  394  n. 

EsqüiLACHB,  Princb,  d.  1658.  Ñapóles  Re- 
cuperada, U.  504  and  n. ;  Meditaciones, 
III.  41  n. ;  lyrical  poetry,  40,  41  and  ».; 
satire,  50  *,  elegies,  52 ;  pastoral  poetry, 
56 ;  epigrams,  58  j  ballads,  74. 

Esquires.  what,  in.  108  and  n. 

Esquivias,  notices  by  Cervantes,  n.  101 
and  R. 

EssEX,  Lord,  at  Cadií,  H.  114  ;  letters  of 
Peres  to,  HI.  168  n. 

Estado  de  los  Bienaventurados,  by  Roa,  m. 
219  n. 

Estados  de  la  Espiritual  Jerusalem,  by  Már- 
quez, in.  214  n. 

Estados,  Libro  de  los,  by  D.  Juan  ManueL 
L59n 

Estafeta  del  Dios  Momo,  by  BarbadUIo,  m. 
137  i«. 

Estala,  on  Fr.  de  la  Torre,  n.  283  «. 

Estblla,  Diego  db,  d.  1678.  Didactic 
prose,  in.  219  n. 

Estsvanillo  González,  f.  1646.  Autobi- 
ography,  HI.  112  and  w.,  113.  See  Le 
Sage. 

Estrada,  Ddkb,  f.  1640.  Improvisated 
dramas,  n.  339  n.  ;  dramas  on  his  owo 
Ufe,  455  n.;  poem  on  the  Marquis  of  Sta. 
Cruz,  502  n. 

EsTRiDA,  Jdan  db,  f.  1532.  Translates  the 
Scaia  Paradisi,  m.  160  n. 

Estrado  Critico  on  Mariana,  III.  180  n. 

Estrella,  Calvete  de.    See  Calvete. 

Estrella  de  Sevilla,  play  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
U.  229,  230  *,  character  of  Ortiz  in,  260 ; 

.  altered  by  Trigueros,  m.  343  n. 

EstrbllAjPaülino  de  la,  d.  1683.  Lyrical 
poetry,  III.  43  and  ». 

Estudios  Generales.    iSce  ünlversities. 

Estdñioa,  Lope  de.    See  Stuñiga. 

Esvero  y  AJmedora,  by  Maury,  I.  175  n. 

Etymologiarum  Libri  of  San  Isidro,  HE. 
385  n. 

Eudoxia  of  Montengon,  m.  309  n. 

Eufemia  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  II.  49. 

Eufrosina  of  Vasconcellos,  I.  241  andn. 

Euphuists  in  England,  III.  17. 

Euripiiles,  translated  by  Roscan,  I.  440  ; 
by  Oliva,  IL  43  j  by  Abril,  66. 
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Earoi»  of  Tillamediana,  n.  487. 
Eurydice  of  Salazar,  H.  487  and  n. 
£useblo  of  Montengon,  lU.  309. 
Eustorgio  y  Clorilena  of  Boares  de  Mei> 

doza,  U.  135  n. 
EvBRBTT,  A.  H.,  PreCace.    On  Gil  Blas,  m. 

296  n. 
Eyul,  Jacikto  de,  f.  1676.   Lyrical  poetiy, 

m.  43  and  n. 
Examen  del  Antiqoixote,  IL  129  n. 
Examen  de  Ingenios,  by  Huarte,  m.  219 

n.,  220  n. 
Examen  de  PExamen  de  Huarte,  by  Goi- 

belet,  m.  220  n. 
Examen  de  Maridos,  by  Alarcon,  U.  886, 

in.  220n. 
Excelencias  de  España  of  Madera,  1. 410  n. 
Excelencias,  Cinco,  del  Español  of  Peñalosa 

y  Mondragon,  I.  433  n. 
Exemplares  Novelas,  what,  U.  119  n.    See 

Novelas. 
Bxemplo  Mayor  de  la  IXesdicha  of  Lope  de 

Vega,  n.  232  n. 
Exemplos,  what,  I.  65  n. 
Exémplos,  Libro  de  los,  I.  68  n.  - 
Exercicio  de  Perfección  of  Rodríguez,  m. 

212  n. 
ExiMBNO,  Ant.  db,  on  Cervantes,  n.  148  ». 
Exortaclon  Amistosa  of  Redondo,  III.  330  n. 
Expedición  de  Catalanes  of  Moneada,  UL 

191, 192  n. 
Experiencias  de  AmoEby  Fortuna  of  Quin- 

tanm  m.  91  and  n. 
Exposición  del  Psalterío  of  Yaldivielso,  U. 

476  n. 
Expurgation  of  Books  by  the  Inquisition, 

I.  894  n. 
Eb,  a  patronymic,  1. 12  n. 
SzQUXBBA,  JoAcmN,  on  San  Isidro,  n.  166  n. 

Fables  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  1. 64, 65  and  n. ; 
of  Hita,  76,  77  and  n.  j  of  Leyba,  H. 
422  ;  of  Lup.  de  Argensola,  m.  48  ;  of 
Mey,  307  n.  -,  of  Yriarte,  306  and  n. ;  of 
Bamaniego,  307, 308  and  «.  *,  few  in  Spon- 
ish,  307  n. 

Fabulario  of  Seb.  Mey,  m.  307  n. 

Fábulas,  or  tales  in  verse,  what,  U.  487. 

Fabulero  of  Nieto  de  Molina,  11;  487  n. 

Faoiüs,  Babt.,  on  Alfonso  Y.  of  Aragón,  I. 
817  n. ',  on  the  battle  of  Ponza,  339  ». 

Factor,  Pedro  Nio.,  painter,  n.  466  n. 

Faoaqot,  Catalán  poet,  I.  297. 

Faith,  reíigious,  trait  of  Spanish  character, 
LOS. 

Falso  Nundo  de  Portugal.  UL  112  n. 

Fama  immortal  of  Lope  de  Yega.  by  Peña, 
n.  190  n. ',  Fama  Postuma  of  Lope  de 
Yega,  by  Montalvan,  II.  190  n. 

Familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  what,  n.  165 
N. ;  Lope  de  Yega  was  one,  176. 

Famosa  applied  to  Comedias,  n.  447. 

Famshawb,  Laot,  on  Rana,  an  actor,  n. 
441  n. 

Fanshaws,  Sir  R.,  account  of  acting  a 
Spanish  play  firom  Mendoza,  II.  211  n. } 
translation  of  Mendo^a's  Querer  por  solo 
querer,  333  n. ;  on  Loas,  447  n. 

Fantasías  de  un  Susto,  by  Moya,  m.  142 
and  n. 

Far^a  en  Manera  de  Tragedia,  1537,11. 45  n.  I 


Farfan,  F.  db  la  Torre,  on  St.  Ferdínand, 

I.  32  ». 
Faria  t  Soüsa,  f.  1624.  Oldest  Portuguesa 

poetry,  1. 38  j  his  Noches  Claras,  HE.  219 

and  n. 
Farmbr,  H.,  on  Montemayor,  m.  82  n. 
Farnbsb,  Albx.,  poem  on,  n.  498. 
Farrbr,  N.,  translates  Yaldés,  H.  20  n. 
Farsalia  of  Jauregui,  m.  34,  35  and  n. 
Farsas  of  Enzina,  I.  247  n. 
Farsas  of  Timoneda,  n.  57. 
Farsas  del  Sacramento,  what,  II.  252  n. 
Father  outwitted  of  Holcroft,  firom  Lope  de 

Yega,  n.  257. 
Faüribl,  C.    Edit.  of  Croisade  contre  les 

Albigeois,  I.  27  n.,  281  n. ;  Earl  le  Mai- 

net,  146  n. ;  on  Lope  de  Yega,  n.  156  n. ; 

his  Oaule  Méridionale,  m.  377  n. 
Faust  of  Goethe,  n.  369. 
Faxardo.    See  Saavedra  Faxardo. 
Febrer,  Andrés,  f.  1428.    Catalán  trs.  of 

Dante,  I.  297, 318. 
Febrer,  Jaime,  f.  1276.     Poetical  inscrip- 
.    tions  by,  I.  285  n. 

Felices,  Marques  db  San.    See  Moncayo. 
Feliciana,  daughter  of  Lope  de  Yega,  II. 

163. 
Felicidad  de  la  Yida  del  Campo,  by  Triarte, 

ni.  812,  313  n. 
Felicissima  Yictoria  de  Lepanto,  by  Corte- 
real,  n.  496  and  n. 
Felixmarte  de  Hiroania,  romance,  I.  216. 
Feltham,  Owen,  Resolves,  m.  216. 
Fbnelon^s  Télémaque  imitated  by  Monten- 

gon,  m.  309  ;  Moraes  on,  255. 
Fénix  Castellano  of  Mendoza,  m.  42  n. 
Fénix  de  España,  a  play  like  a  sermón,  II. 

872  n. 
Fenollab,  Bbrn.  de,  Yalencian  poet,  f. 

1474,  I.  305,  806. 
Fenoüillbt,    L'Honnéfee     Criminel,    IIL 

34611. 
Fenton,  Geoffeet,  trans.  firom  Guevara, 

n.  17». 
Ferdínand,  Saint,  d.  1252,  notioes  of;  1. 82 

and  n.,  89,  44  j  lovee  letters,  95  ;  intol- 

erant,  32  n.,  406  n.  In  Calderón,  n.  361. 
Fbrdinand  thb  Jüst  of  Aragón,  I.  296, 304. 
Ferdínand  the  Oathouo,  d.  1516.   Threat- 

ens  the  Pope,  1. 314  n. ;  attempt  to  assas> 

sinate,  379  n. ;   fiavora  the  ¿iquisition, 

408  •,  connection  with  Yillalobos,  H.  6. 
Ferdínand  and  Isabblla,  chroniclee  of;  I. 

171-178.    Efléct  of  their  reign  on  the 

CastUian  d{alect,308  *,  letters  in  the  time 

of,  434  ;  Oviedo  on,  n.  88. 
Ferdínand,  Prinob,  orders  the  Chronide  of 

the  Cid  to  be  published,  1. 153  «. 
Ferdínand,  Empbrob  or  Germant,  con- 
nection with  Castillejo,  I.  462. 
Ferdínand,  Cardinal-Inf  ante,  n.  431  and 

n.,  m.  39  n. 
Ferdínand  YI.,  d.  1759,  reign  of,  m.  278, 

283,  284  ;   poetry  in  the  thne  of,  280 

and  n.      

Ferdínand  YII.,  d.  1833.    Letters  in  the 

reign  of,  Preface,  m.  367-370. 
Fernán  González,  the  hero  of  Castile,  I.  66 

n. ;  oíd  poem  on,  83  -  85  ;   ballads  on, 

126  and  n.  •,  chronicle  abrídged,  195  n. ; 

poem  on,  hj  Arredondo,  II.  462  ». 
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JnoLÁX  Mamocse    i»  Büboos,  f.  1464. 

Cancionero,  L  389. 
Vkrxandb,  Ai.roH80,  f.  1516.    His  Parte- 

Dopea,  I.  360  n. 
FsRHANBBZ,  Diooo,  f.  1587.    His  Dnardoe 

IL,I.213. 
Fuuf  AiTDBS,  Jkbom.,  his  BelianÍ8  de  Grecia, 

I.  216  ». 
FuufAHDBs,  Lugas,  f.  1514.    Imitates  Ki- 

sina8,L253. 
Fbrnakdbs,  Ramoh  db,  Romancero,  I.  455 

«.,IIL412. 
Vkrnandbs,  Sbbjlstiah,  his   Polidana,  I. 

241,  242  n. 
VBBHAJn>BB    T    Pkralta,   JUiJI,    f.    1661. 

Tales,  ni.  141  and  k. 
FuuTAHDO  lY.,  Chrónica,  1. 158  n. 
Femando  ó  Sevilla  Restaurada  of  Yera  y 

Figueroa,  I.  103  h.,  H.  5(»,  504  n. 
Fkrrandis,  Yickhtb,  1 1511,  Valencian  poet, 

1.307. 
Fbrrant,  Mahübl  ds  Lakix),  in  the  Can- 
cioneros, f.  1414,  L  355,  388,  380  n. 
Fksrant,  Sanchbx  Caultkrá,  in  the  Can- 
cioneros, I.  389  n. 
Ferrara,  Jews'  Bible,  I.  41 «.,  425  n. 
Fbrrbiiu,  d.  1569.    His  Castro,  U.  67  n. 
FiBRKiBA.  Bernarda  DS,  f.  1618.  HerHes- 

paña  Libertada,  H.  503,  504  n. ;  ballads, 

m.  77. 
Fbrrbr,  BoNirACio,  trs.  of  Bible  into  Ya- 

lencian,  I.  311  n. 
Fkrrkr,  Juan,  f.  1618.    His  Tratado  de  las 

Comedias,  11.  240  n. 
Fkrrkr  dkl  Rio  on  Peter  the  Cmel,  1. 166 

n.    His  Decadencia  de  España,  11.  5  n., 

m.l84n. 
Fkrreras,  Juan,  historian,  retracts  a  state- 

ment  by  order  of  PhiUp  Y.,  IH.  276,  277 

n. ;  his  history,  279  «. ;  on  the  Cid,  I. 

15  n, 
Fkrrus,  Mabstro,  auto  by,  n.  252  n. 
Fkrrus,  Pedro,  poet,  1. 198,  356. 
Fkvrkr  db  Cardona,  d.  1641,  defence  of 

drama,  II.  345  ». 
Fktjoó,  Benito,  f.  1764.  Works,  m.  270  - 

274 ;  on  Don  Enrique  de  YUlena,  I.  825 

». }  on  the  Falso  Nuncio,  III.  112  n. ; 

defended  by  Isla,  294  n. ;  by  Sarmiento, 

299  and  n. 
Fianza  Satisfecha  of  Lope  de  Yega,  n.  244. 
Fiction,  romantic,  origin,  I.  197,  206,  n. 

134,  ni.  890.  391  •,  time  of  Ferdinand 

and  Isabella,  1. 382-386  •,  faUure  of,  ni. 

153, 154.    See  Romances  of  Chivalry. 
Fiction,  pastoral,  «nrigin,  m.  79  ;   popu- 

larlty,  92  •,  decay,  94. 
Fiction,  serious,  xvi.  and  xvii.  cent.,  m. 

114  •,  Utüe  culüvated,  121-125  }  faUore, 

128. 
FictíoiL  tales,  IH.  129  - 152. 
Fiera,  La,  of  Calderón,  n.  351  n. 
Fiesta  de  las  Bodas  of  BarbadUlo,  m.  137  «. 
Fiesta  de  los  Carros,  what,  n.  251. 
Fiestas  de  Denia  of  Lope,  n.  168  ». 
Fiestas  de  Toros  of  Moratin,  m.  301  n. 
FiouKRAS,  Josefa,  actress,  m.  362  n. 
FioUKROA,  Bart.  Catrasco  dx,  f .  1602.  His 

Templo  Militante,  1. 25  n.   See  Cayrasco. 
FioüXROA,  Christ.  Süarrz  db,  1. 1621.    His 

Constante  Amarylis,  m.  90  and  n.    life 


of  Marquis  of  Cañete,  H.  409  ».    Es- 
paña Defendida,  602  n.    Elegies,  m.  52. 

Pastoral  poetry,  63.    Tales,  134  and  m. 

Pasadero,  213  and  n,    On  Justa  Poética, 

n.  180  n. ;   on  the  drama  of  hlB  time, 

342  y  on  Comedias  de  Santos,  372  n.  ;  on 

play-writers,  438  ]  on  Comedias  de  Ruido, 

443 }  on  the  Asneida,  491,  492  n.  ;  on 

pulpit  eloquence,  in.  161  m. 
Figueroa,  Dibgo  dk,  dramatJst,  n.  446  n. 
Figueroa,  Fr.  de,  d.  1620.    Blank  verse,  I. 

441  n.-j  in  the  Galatea,  n.  99 :  lyrical 

poetry,  m.  5  and  %.;  eclogues,  53. 
Figueroa,  J.  L.,  trs.  of  Sismondi,  I.  31  n. 
FiocxROA,  LoPB  DB,  oommands  the  regimeni 

of  Cervantes,  n.  94  k.  ;  noticed  by  Calde- 
rón, ib.  and  379  and  n. 
Figueroa.  Roque  de,  an  actor,  n.  228,  440. 
Figurón  Plays,  what,  n.  415 }  by  Cañizares, 

435. 
PiLiCAJA*8  odes,  n.  89. 
FiUda  of  Montalvo,  EU.  86  and  n. 
FUis  of  Lope  de  Yega,  n.  160  and  ».,  161 

and  n. 
FiLLBAU  DB  St.  Martot,  trs.  of  D.  Quixote, 

m.  43811. 
Filomena  of  Lope  de  Yega,  n.  184. 
FiLONOo,  Armaldo,  his  Desengaño  á  malos 

Traductores,  m.  16  n. 
Filosofla  Antigua  Poética  of  Hnciano,  ni. 

265  and  n. 
Filosofia  de  la  Eloquencia  of  Capmany, 

m.  162  a.        ^ 
FUosofia  Yulgar   of  Mal  Lara,  m.  203 

and  n. 
Filosofo  del  Aldea  of  Yelazquez,  m.  221  n. 
Filosofo  (£1)  of  Texada,  m.  127  n. 
FiNLAT,  G.,  Medieval  Greece,  I.  286  n. 
Firmezas  de  Isabela  of  Góngora,  n.  338 

and  n. 
Firmeza  en  los  Imposibles  of  Altamirano, 

nL  148  n. 
Fisicos  dos  of  Yicente,  I.  262  ». 
FrrzGBPFRBT,   C,   on  Sir   F.  Drake,   n. 

172  a. 
FiTzoERALD,   E.,    trs.    of   Calderón,    n. 

412  n. 
Flattery,  by  Calderón,  H.  405, 406  and  n. 
FLtfcmBR's  Theodosius,  trs.  by  Isla,  m. 

294  n. 
Flegbtontk,  Capitán,  f.  1609.    His  Lida- 

celi,  etc.,  in.  122, 123  and  n. 
Flema  de  Pedro  Hernández  of  García,  m. 

147, 148  and  n. 
Flbtchbr  the  dramatist,  used  Persiles  y 

Sigismunda,  n.  133  n.}  his  Rule  a  Wife, 

m.  137  n. 
Flor  de  Romances,  m.  74,  407  -  411. 
Flora  MalsabadiUa  of  Barbadfllo,  I.  291 

andn. 
Floral  Games,  1. 293. 
Florando  de  Castilla,  byHIeron.  de  Huerta, 

n.  480  n.,  48111. 
Florando  de  Inglaterra,  a  romance,  1. 216. 
Florentina,  Sancta,  by  Tepes,  m.  219  n. 
Flores   of  Espinosa,  m.  12  and  n.,  18 

and  n. 
Flores   Sagradas   del   Parnaso,   m.    267 

and  n. 
Flores,  Hbnriqub,  his  Hespaña  Sagrada, 

in."392  n. 
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ItOBBS,  JüáM  dk,  f.  1621.    Hi8  Aurelio  y 

Isabelsk  IH.  lli,  115  and  n. 
Flores,  J.  M.  db,  edita  Alvaro  de  Luna's 

Chronicle,  1. 180  n. 
Flobbs,  Psdro  db,  bailada,  ni.  408. 
Flobbs,  Román  battles  in  Spain,  Uí.  381  n. 
Florian,  J.  C,  hia  €k>nsalve  de  Cordoue, 

III.  122 }  hii  tranalations  from  Cenran- 

tea's  tales,  H.  123  ».}  Don  Quixote,  m. 

438  }  Triarte,  806  n. 
Florian,  Joan  Rod.,  bis  Comedia  Vlori- 

nea,  I.  241,  242  n. 
Flobida  Blanca,  miniíter,  m.  284-,  <m 

LampiUaa,  450. 
Florida,  History,  bj  Oareilaaao,  m.  190. 
Florinea,  by  Floriaa,  I.  241,  242  n. 
Florisando,  a  romance,  I.  209. 
Florisel  de  Niqnea,  a  romance,  I.  200. 
Florüsl  on  Nomantia,  n.  106  n. 
Flos    Sanctonun    of    Bibadeneyra,    m. 

176  n. 
FoB,  Daniel  db.    See  Defoe,  D. 
F0GA90T,  Troubadour,  I.  297. 

FOLQDBT  DB  LUNBL,  I.  40  K. 
FOLQÜBT  DE  MaRSBILLB,  I.  281. 

Fonda  de  San  Sebastián,  clab,  m.  801, 

302  and  n. 
Fonsbca,  Christ.  db,  d.  1614.    His  Amor 

de  Dios,  in.  211  n. 
Fonsbca,  luis  Enriques  de,  f.  1669.    J^ia 

dramas,  n.  449  n.,  462  n. 
Fontana,  Italian  arcbitect,  n.  211 ». 
Fonte  frida,  a  baUad,  1. 111. 
Fórceps,  Knight  of,  by  Queredo,  n.  288 

and  n. 
Ford,  R.,  on  Spanish  bailada,  I.  97  -  99  ; 

hia  Handbook,  460  n.,  H.  489  n. 
Forenslc  Eloquence.    See  Eloquence. 
Foresto  Felipe,  Chronicle,  1. 195  n. 
Forgeries,  period  of,  in  Spain,  IIT.  419. 
FoRiNSBR,  F.,  trs.  from  Calderón,  n.  412  n. 
Fornbb,  J.  P.,  d.  1797.    Works,  IH.  319 

and  n.}  poem  to  Otoáoj,  365  ».}  Reflex- 
iones, n.  436  n.;  on  Cerrantes,  119  n.) 

on  Huerta,  HI.  363  n. 
Foronda,  Yalbntine,  notes  on  D.  Qnixotev 

m.  437  and  n. 
Foros  de  Talenda,  I.  284. 
FoRTESCUE,  T.,  trs.  Mexia,  II.  12  ». 
Fortuna  con  Seso  of  Queredo,  n.  288  «nd  n. 
Fortuna  y  Amor  of  Lo  Frasso,  m.  86  and  n. 
Fortunas  de  Andrómeda  of  Calderón,  H. 

373  n.,  400. 
Fortunas  de  Diana,  tale  of  Lope  de  Tega, 

n.  184. 
Forum  Judicum,  I.  44. 
FossMANN,  engraver,  n.  886  n. 
Fragoso,  Matos  de.   See  Hatos  Fragoso. 
France,  Revolution  in,  m.  366. 
Francesilla,  play  of  Lope  de  Yega,  n.  266. 
Franchi,  Fabio,  on  the  dramatists,  II.  346. 
Frangís  I.  of  France,  oonflict  wlth  Charles 

y.,  I.  436  ',  Oriedo  on  his  captirity,  H. 

36  n. 
Francis,  St,  Poem  by  Mata,  n.  473  and  n. 
Franciscana,  habit  taken  by  Cervantes,  n. 

132  and  n. 
Francisco  de   Madrid,  trs.  Petrarca,  I. 

183  n. 
Franok,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  HI.  462. 
Franco,  P.,  trs.  Quevedo,  II.  287  n. 
21* 


Francoftirt,  Amaldo,  pseud..  on  Quevedo, 

n.  292n. 
Frasso,  Ant.  de  lo,  f.  1678.  Pastoral,  III 

86  and  n. 
Fray,  what,  n.  168  n. 
Frbdbrick  the  Grbat,  interest  in  Spanish 

literature,  m.  319  n. 
Freemasonry,  persecuted,  in.  279. 
Frbgoso,  Ant.  Fileremo,  f.  1616, 1.  446  «. 
Frejenal.    See  Frexenal. 
French  drama  imitated,  m.  338,  339,  340, 

341;  translated,  336, 340  -,  contest  with  the 

national  drama,  346-361.  Result,  361-363. 
French  language,  contributions  from,  1. 362 

n.,  n.  21. 
French   literature,  influence  on  Spanish, 

ni.  246-252,  262,263. 
French  versiflcation,  m.  61  n. 
Frebb,  J.  Hookham,  translations,  1. 18-20. 
Frbret  on  Tiraot  lo  Blanch,  I.  298  n. 
Frbxbnal,  Vasco  Diae  Tango  de,  f.  1647. 

Poema  on  Charles  Y.,  1. 360  n.    Dramas, 

II.  46n.    Triunfos,  in.  17  n. 
Frey,  what,  II.  168  n. 
Frbtlb,  Fr.,  on  the  Immaculate  Conoep- 

tion,  in.  276  n. 
FiUAS,  Ant.  db,  f.  1717.  Poem  on  John  the 

Baptist,  m.  266  n. 
Frías,  Duqqb  de,  erects  a  monumeni  to 

Melendez,  IQ.  316  n. 
Froissabt  on  Peter  the  Cruel,  1. 161, 164  } 

compared  with  Muntaner,  289  ;  on  Cleo- 

madez,  219  n. 
Fryer  Baoon,  story  of,  II.  237  n. 
FuGHS,  Aüo.,  his  Romanischen  Spradien,  I. 

454  n.,  m.  389  n. 
FüENMATOR,  Ant.  de,  1 1604.    Life  of  Piua 

V.,  III.  219  «. 
Fuente  Ovejuna  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  229 

n.,  262n. 
FuENTA,  La,  edits  Sta.  Teresa,  m.  468. 
FüBNTBS,  Alonso  db,  f.  1864.  CoUectiou  of 

ballads,  HI.  68-70  aud  n.,  406.    Bailad 

on  Manrique,  I.  371  n.     Collection  of 

Proverbs,  HI.  204  n. 
Fdbntbs,  Jostf  Mor  de,  on  the  Buscapié, 

m.  426  n. 
Fuero  Jtago,  I.  44  and  n.  *,  laws  on  domes- 
tic  honor,  II.  402,  403. 
Fuero  Real  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  46. 
Fueros  of  Oviedo  and  AvUés,  m.  397  -400 

andn. 
Fuerza  de  la  Sangre  of  Cervantes,  n.  123  n. 
Fuersa  de  la  Verdad,  play  of  Malaspina, 

II.  341 «. 
Fuerza  y  Vigor  de  la  Lengua  of  Garcés, 

HL  263  and  n. 
Fundamento  for  Canto,  11.  478  n. 
FüNtt  on  Las  Casas,  n.  38  n. 
FusTER,  Juan  Pastor,  his  Biblioteca,I.S09  n, 

Gabribl  db  Botjrbon,  Infante,  d.  1788,  IIL 

300  andn. 
Oabibol,  Jbhüdah,  Jew,  I.  78  n. 
Oachard,  Charles  V.,  IQ.  178  n. 
Oai  Saber,  what,  I.  280,  293. 
Galán  Fantasma  of  Calderón,  n.  888  n., 

444  n. 
Galán  Primer,  what,  11.  261. 
Galantería,  Arte  de,  of  F.  de  Portugal,  III 

219  andn. 
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Gálatea  of  Cervantes,  11.  98-100,  IH.  88  ; 
tales  in,  152 ;  abridged  by  Florian,  ü. 
100  n. ;  seoond  part  not  publlsbed,  133  n. 
Oalateo  of  Dantisco,  m.  218. 
Gallada  of  Castillo,  IH.  351  n. 
Galiano  persecuted,  ni  369  ,  edita  I>ep- 

plng,  413. 
Galician  Dialect,  earliest,  L  37  sqq. ;  decays, 

n.23. 
Gallardo,  Bart.  Jostf,  d.  1862.  His  Cuatro 

Palmettúos,  1. 31  n. ;  on  Lucas  Fernandez, 

254  n.*,  on  tbe  Catariberas,  479  n.;  on  the 

Tia  Fingida,  U.  122  it.t  on  the  Buscapié, 

ni.  433. 
Gallardo  Español  (El)  of  Cervantes,  n.  126. 
Gallbgo,  J.  Nicasio,  ni.  316  n.,  369. 
Gallegos,  Mak.  de,  f.  1628.    His  Giganto- 

macbia,n.  486  n.;  his  Anaxarete,  m. 

35  n. 
Galleys,  plays  acted  on,  n.  443  n. 
Galtbro,  Pedro  Gkeon.,  1 1631.    Didactic 

poetry,  m.  64  n. 
Gal  VEZ,  an  actor,  II.  74. 
Galvbz  de  Montalvo,  Ldis,  f.  1590.    His 

Filida,  m.  86  and  n.,  87  j  on  the  Italian 

school,  I.  467. 
Gamba,  Bibliografia,  m.  153  n. 
Gamez,  Gutierre  Diez  de,  f.  1543.    Chroni- 

cler,  1. 178  and  n. 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  n.  56. 
Ganar  Amigos  of  Alarcon,  n.  334. 
GÁNDARA,  Pascual  de,  MS.  of  the  Buscapié, 

m.  425,  428. 
Garat,  Blasco  de,  f.  1550.    Proverbs,  HL 

202  and  n. 
GARctfs,  Gregorio,  f.  1791.    His  Fuerza  y 

Tigor  de  la  Lengua,  ni.  247  and  n.,  253 

and  n.;  on  the  style  of  Cervantes,  IL  145 

and  n. 
García  Caballero,  Gabriel,  on  eloquenoe, 

ni.  155  n. 
Garoa,  Marcos,  f.  1657.    His  Flema  de 

Pedro  Hernández,  in.  147, 148  and  n. 
García  de  Sta.  Bíaría,  Alvar,  f.  1444. 

Cbronicler,  I.  166  and  n. 
Garoa,  Vincent,  Yalencian  poet,  d.  1623, 

1. 308  and  n. 
Garcilasso  de  la  Ybga,  the  poet,  d.  1536, 

I.  446-457  •,  eclogues,  in.  53  ;  elegies, 

52*,  probably  kneiv  Trissino,  I.  441  n.*, 

his  eclogues  acted,  U.  258  n.*,  on  Bos- 

can^s  trs.  of  Castiglione,  1. 442  •,  attacked 

by  Castillejo,  463 ;   noticed  by  Yaldés, 

n.  20  n.;  imitated  by  Acuña,  I.  460  •, 

descended  from  the  Guzmans,  359.    See 

also  Tega,  (Garcilasso  de  la. 
Garcilasso  db  la  Vega,  father  of  the  poet, 

L  408  n.,  435 
Garcilasso  de  la  Ysoa,  son  of  the  poet,  I. 

451  n. 
Garcilasso  de  la  Yeqa,  the  Inca.     See 

Garduña  de  Sevilla  of  Solorzano,  ni.  110, 

111  n. 
Garibat,  cbronicler,  II.  28  n.,  ni.  181. 
Garrote  mas  bien  Dado,  drama,  n.  357  n. 
Garzoni,  ToMls,  used  by  Figueroa,  III. 

214  n. 
Gato,  Alvarbz,  in  the  Cancioneros,  L  396 

and  n. 
Gatomachia  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL  183,  494. 


Gat,  Johk,  imitated  by  Samaniego,  m.  306. 

Gaya  Sciencia,  what,  L  93,  294,  296. 

Gatangos,  Pascual  de,  on  the  battle  of  To- 
losa,  1. 8  n. }  on  the  earliest  Spanish  verse, 
10  n.;  on  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  11  n.i 
on  the  Conquista  de  Ultramar,  43  n.*,  oa 
Diego  de  Yalera,  167  n.j  on  the  chron- 
lele  of  Don  Roderic,  192  n.;  on  Miguel  de 
Luna»s  Vida  de  Don  Rodrigo,  194  n.j  oa 
the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  202  n.*,  on  Leandro 
el  Bel,  211  n. ;  on  Libros  de  Caballeria,  223 
n.;  on  Femando  de  Rojas,  237  it.;  on 
Enzina,  246  n. ;  on  Juan  de  Mena,  350  n.; 
on  Baena,  389  n.;  on  Juan  de  Luna,  473 
».;  on  a  sort  of  Gazette in  Peni,  IL  40  n.; 
on  the  Drama,  from  Lope  de  Rueda  to 
Lope  de  Yega.  74  n.;  catalogue  of  books 
of  cbivalry,  140  n.;  on  Castigo  sin  Ven- 
ganza, 228  n.*,  on  the  Donzella  Teodor, 
236  n.}  on  the  religious  lyrical  poetry  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  ni.  44  n.;  on  Ga- 
briel Lasso  de  la  Yega,"  76  n. }  on  the  Guer- 
ras de  Granada,  U9  n.j  on  Narvaez,  131 
n.;  on  Cigarral,  139  ».;  on  Morisco, 
231  n.,  232  n.;  Mohammedan  dynasties 
of  Spain,  393  n. ;  edits  Escritores  en  Prosa 
anteriores  al  Siglo  XY.,  IIL  457  •,  on  the 
Palmerin,  462. 

Gayferos  and  Melisendra,  a  bailad,  1. 114, 

121  n.,  141. 

Gatoso,  his  grammar,  m.  252  and  n. 
Gatoso,  Pedro  Fbrn.,  forgery,  m.  420. 
Gatton  Edmund,  notes  on  D.  Quixote,  m. 

439. 
Gazulj  ballads  on,  1. 134. 
Gazdll,  Jaume,  Yalencian,  f.  1474, 1;  306. 
Geibel,  E.,  trs.  of  ballads,  in.  413. 
Geiger,  a.,  trs.  of  Ha-Levi,  1.  78  n. 
Genealogía  de  Gil  Blas,  in.  295  n. 
Genealogía  de  la  Toledana,  by  Martínez,  H. 

481  n.,  140  n. 
Generaciones  y  Semblanzas,  by  Pérez  de 

Guzman,  I.  362. 
General  y  Natural  Historia  de  las  Indias 

of  Oviedo,  n.  33  and  n.,  84  and  n. 
Genérense  Ingratitude  of  Quinault,  HL 

122  n. 

Genest,  trs.  Quevedo,  n.  287  n.,  289  x. 
Genil  of  Espinosa,  in.  56. 
Geoppret  op  Mommoüth,  i.  197. 
Gerardo,  by  Céspedes,  m.  123,  124  n., 

152. 
Gbrbeet.    See  Pope  Sylvester  n. 
Gehena,  poet,  I.  355. 
Germán  words  in  Spanish,  n.  21. 
Gtennania  and  (Germano,  what,  m.  73  n. 
Germany,  courtly  poets,  I.  320. 
Germany,  Spanish  literature  in,  n.  339  n., 

288  n. 
Gerónimo,  San.     Life  and  history  of  his 

order,  by  Signenza,  m.  176  n. 
Gerundio  (Fray)  of  Isla,  ni.  288-291 ;  a 

sobriquet,  292.     Imitation  of  D.  (guis- 
ote, 440  n. 
Gesta  Romanorum,  oited,  I.  28,  24  n.,  IIL 

133. 
Gherlikg,  Johannes,  ñrst  piinter  in  Spain. 

L306n. 
GiANNOKK,  Naples.  I.  449  and  n. 
GiBBON  on  Card.  Albornoz,  I.  316  n. 
Gibraltar,  Historia  de,  by  Ayala,  m.  345  n. 
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GiFFOED,  W.,  dancing  iu  Spain,  II.  451  n. 
Gigaotomachia  of  Gallegos  and  of  SandoTal, 

II.  486  n. 
Gigantone,  what,  n.  250,  257. 
Gigantones  de  Madrid  of  Santos,  m.  151 

and  n. 
GiLBERTüS,  Poeta,  1. 10  n. 
Gil  Blas,  a  picaresque  tale,  I.  472  *,  partly 

firom  Marcos  de  Obregon,  m.  109  n.  j 

trs.  by  Isla,  294-297.   See  Le  Sage. 
Gil  (Don)  de  las  Calzas  Verdes  of  Tirso  de 

Molina,  II.  325-327. 
Gil  (Fatesk  Juan),  Cervantes  on,  II.  96  n. ; 

Haedo  on,  97  n. 
Gil  t  Zabatb,  dramatist,  m.  234  n. 
GiMEB,  MiGüBL.  f.  1587.    His  Sitio  de  Am- 

beres,  n.  498,  499  n. 
GiNBs,  San,  an  actor,  n.  422  n. 
Gineta,  Libro  de  la,  by  Andrada  and  Modo 

de  pelear,  by  Villalobos,  ni.  218  and  n. 
GiNGDENÍ  on  the  Arabs,  ni.  391  and  n. 
GiRAUD  BiQDiEK.    See  Biquier. 
GltaniUa  of  Solís,  H.  428,  430  n.;  of  Cer- 
vantes, 120, 121  and  n.,  m.  78  n. 
GiusTunANí,  Polyglott  Psalter,  1. 187  n. 
Glosas,  what,  I  399,  400  and  n.;  in  Calde- 
rón, n.  408  n. 
Gobeyos,  pseud.    See  Gayoso. 
GooiNBZ,  Fblipb,  dramatist,  n.  837, 
GoDOT,  Manubl,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  m. 

365  and  n.j   patronizes  Melendez,  314, 

315 }  and  Moratin,  331, 360 }  persecutes 

Jovellanos,  324,  325. 
GoDwiN,  W.,  on  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 

1. 18  n.i  on  Mabbe,  n.  123  n. 
GOETMR,  P.  W.,  on  Calderón,  n.  388  »., 

410  n. 
GoEZ,  Damián  db,  on  Manoel  of  Portugal, 

I.  265  «.j  on  Prince  Henry,  II.  390  n. 
GoLDSMiTH,  O.,  on  Peyjoó,  III.  273  n.]  his 

Citizeo  of  the  World,  304. 
Goleta  at  Tonis,  Cervantes  at,  n.  94  and  n. 
Golfo  de   las   Sirenas,   by  Calderón,  n. 

374  n. 
Golosinas  de  Ingenios,*  by  Colodrero   de 

VUlalobos,  n.  487  n. 
Gomara,  Pr.  López  de,  f.  1550,  on  Cortés, 

n.  30. 
Gómez,  Alv.,  on  Ximenes,  m.  160  n. 
Gómez  de  Blas,  Juan,  Baptism  of  the  son 

of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  n.  246  n.;  Arte  del 

Danzado,  451  n. 
€K)MBZ  DE  Cibdarbal.    See  Cibdareal. 
Gómez  Enriquez.    See  Enriquez. 
Gómez  db  Luqub,  González,  his  Celidon  de 

Iberia,  n.  480  n. 
GóNGORA,  Lois  DE,  d.  1627,  ni.  18  -  23  5  sat- 

ires,  49  }    epistles,  50 }    epigrams,  57 ; 

ballads,  76 ;  on  Boscan,  I.  441  n.;  on 

Garcilasso,  450  n.-,  his  plays,  n.  338 

and  n.;  his  Polifemo,  487  }  his  relations 

with  Lope,  ni.  27,  28  *,  his  infiuence  on 

the  Castilian,  248  and  n.*,    his  school, 
-     23-28.      See   also  Coronel,   Cultismo, 

Pellicer,  Salazar,  Vicuña. 
González  de  Bovadilla,  f.  1687.     His 

Ninfas  de  Henares,  lU.  88. 
González,  Diego,  d.  1794.     Works,  m. 

318,  319  n. 
González,   Estevanillo,    autobiography, 

ni.  112, 113. 


(González,  Fernán  dk.    See  Fernán. 
GoNZALVOOE  CÓRDOVA,  chronlcles  of,  1. 181, 

182  and  n.}  Petrarca  de  B^mediis,  trs. 

for.  183  n.,  poems  on,  by  Fernandez, 

350  n.i  and  arillo  y  Figueroa,  n.  504 n.*, 

play  on,  by  Cañizares,  435  }  tale  of,  by 

Florlan,  UI.  122. 
Gorcum,  tumult  at,  in.  238  n. 
Goths  in  Spain,  infiuence,  IIL  387  ;  history 

by  Saavedra  Faxardo,  195, 196  and  n. 
Govemador  Christiano  of  Márquez,  ni.  214 

and  n. 
Govemador  Prudente  of  Gaspar  de  Avila, 

L470n.,U.  470n. 
Govierno  Moral  of  Polo,  ni.  215  n. 
GowER,  Confessio  Amantis  cited,  1. 23. 

GOTENECHE,  JUAN  DE,  edltS  SolíS,  n.  430  M. 

Gk>zzi  imitates  Calderón,  n.  412  n. 
Graal,  Sanct,  what,  I.  199  n.,  218. 
Gbaola  Dei.  Pedro  de,  1. 165  n. 
Gracxan,  Balt.,  d.  1658.     Works,  ni. 

222,  223  and  m.;  Art  of  Poetry,  266  and 

n.f  on  Góngora,  21  n. 
Graclín,  Lorenzo,  edits  his  brother,  in. 

223. 
Gracioso,  origin  of^  I.  271,  n.  56  n.;  in 

Cervantes,  127  }  in  Lope  de  Vega,  264, 

265  n.}  in  Calderón,  368,  411  n.*,  part  of, 

acted  by  Lope,  200  n. ;  parody,  491  n. 
Gracioso  Dramas,  what,  n.  415. 
Gradas,  what,  n.  445. 
Graindor  de  Dodat,  i.  43  n. 
Grammar,  oldest  Castilian,  n.  22  ;  of  the 

Academy,  in.  251  *,  others,  252  and  n. 
Grammont,  Mar^hal  de,  drama  as  acted 

at  Madrid,  n.  443  n. 
Gran  applied  to  Comedias,  n.  447  n. 
Gran  Duque  de  Moscovia  of  Lope,  n.  231 

and  n.  * 

Gran   Principe  de  Fez   of  Calderón,  H. 

104  «. 
Gran  Sultana  of  Lope,  n.  451. 
Gran  Tacaño  of  Quevedo,  n.  286,  287  and 

».    See  Delavigne. 
Granada,  capture,  1492, 1.  418 ;  capitula- 

tion,  where  signed,  n.  268  n.;  poems  on, 

by  Giner,  498.  499;  by  Moratin,  ni. 

355  ;  accts.  of  by  Mendoza,  I.  479  -485  ; 

by  Hita,  H.  117-121 ;  culture  in,  392. 

See  Romero. 
Granada,  Luis  de,  d.  1588.    Works,  ni 

207,  208  and  n.j  pulpit  eloquence,  157- 

160  -,   persecuted,  I.  427  *,  on  books  of 

chivalry,  n.  138  }  letters  of  S.  Teresa  to, 

ni.  168. 
Grande  db  Tena,  Pedro,  on  Montalvan, 

n.  314  and  n. 
Grandes  Anales  de  Quince  Dias  of  Quevedo, 

n.  274  «. 
Grandeza  de  Nuestra  Señora,  by  Padilla, 

m.  6n. 
Grandezas  Divinas  of  Vivas,  U.  477, 478  n. 
Grassa,  Bernardo,  n.  270  n. 
Grat,  F.  C,  Preface. 
Greek  Commander,  who^  m.  171,  202  n. 
Greek  tongue  never  general  in  Spain,  n. 

19». 
Greeks  in  Spain,  m.  380  n. 
Greene,  Robert,  n.  71,  237  n. 
Grefflinger,  f.  1652.     Trs.  of  Lope,  n. 

270». 
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OBÍQom  on  Las  Garas,  n.  8a  n. 
Gregorio  Guadaña  of  Gomes,  UL  IIL 
Grial  el  Sancto.    See  Graal. 
Gbibs,  trs.  of  Calderón,  n.  412  n. 
Gbimm  ,  J.,  coUecÜon  of  bailada,  I.  99  n., 

IIL413. 
Griselda  of  Timoneda,  m.  133  and  n. 
Goadalete,  battle,  m.  390. 
Guanches  de  Tenerife  of  Lope,  11.  231  n. 
Chiarda  Cuidadosa  of  Cervantes,  U.  128. 
Guárdate  de  Agua  Muisa  of  Calderón,  n. 

405,4061». 
Guardian  Ángel  of  Yaldiyielso,  n.331. 
GUAUDIO,  DoftA  JüAHA  DB,  U.  162, 164  it. 
GuASiNi,  Pastor  Sido,  trs.  by  Figueroa  and 

Isabel  de  Correa,  UL  90  n. 
Guarióos,  ballads  on,  1. 140. 
GuARiNos.    See  Sempere  y  Guarinoe. 
Gdsikl,  Disgo  bb,  trs.  Tirant,  I.  299  n. 
GuERAU,  Catalán  poet,  I.  297. 
Guerra  de  Alemana  of  Avila,  m.  174  «. 
Guerra  de  Granada  at  Mendosa,  I.  470  - 

485. 
Guerra  t  Orbe,  Luis  F.  db,  edits  Queyedo, 

n.  274  n.,  in.  457 }    and  Moreto,  n. 

414  n. 
GcKRRA,   TiBBSA,  t  1725.     Poetrj,   III. 

267  n. 
GuBEKA  T  BiBBRA,  Man.  DB,  defeuds  the 

drama,  n.  356  s.,  404. 
Guerras  de  Granada  of  Hita,  m.  117-121; 

tales  in,  152. 
Guerras  de  los  Estados  Baxos  of  Coloma, 

ni.  192, 193  and  n. 
Guerras  de  Malta  of  Osorio,  II.  469  n. 
Guerrero,  Yicentb,  III. 347. 
Gueseríe,  irhat,  I.  472  n. 
Guevara,  Ant.  i>b,  d.  1546.    Works,  n. 

14-18  }  epistlA,  m.  162  *,  chronicler  of 

Charles  Y.,  n.   26*,  on  books  of  chiv- 

alry,  138  ;  his  intolerance  and  cruelty, 

I.  410  71. 
Guevara,  Doh.  Luis  db,  paeud.  on  Mon- 

tiano,  m.  353  n. 
Guevara,  Luis  Yrlez  6b,  d .  1644.    Dramas, 

n.  309-313,  lU.  445  *,  his  Diablo  Cqju- 

elo,  145, 146  and  n.;  his  Tres  Hermanos, 

144  n.  •,  on  Italian  words  iu  Spanish,  n. 

22  n. ;  on  Duennas,  97  n . }  on  Bogues  of  Se- 

ville,  122  n.  *,  on  Academias,  UL  253  n.  *,  on 

Mira  de  Mescua,  II.  330  n.*,  on  Comedias 

de  ruido,  443  j  on  stage-dancing,  452  n. 
Guevara,  Pedro  Yelez  db,  1. 355. 
Guevara,  Seb.  Yblbz  de,  ballad-books,  m. 

407. 
Guia  de  Pecadores  of  L.  de  Granada,  m. 

207,  208  and  n. 
Guia  y  Avisos  of  Liñan,  III.  138  and  n. 
Guibblbt,    J.,    answer   to   Huarte,   m. 

220  n. 
GuiociARDiNi,  F.  and  L.,  translations  Arom, 

by  PhUip  IV.,  n.  888  iu 
Guido  de  Colonna,  I.  52  and  n. 
OuiLLAUMB  DB  Berg^dan,  I.  282  and  n. 
GuiLLBN,  Pedro,  I.  346  n. 
GüiNART,  Boque,  freebooter,  I.  802,  303  «. 
Guitar,  string  added  to,  by  Espinel,  in. 

107. 
GuiVABA  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  396. 
GuizoT,  F.,  Collection  de  Documents,  I. 

281  n. 


Gusto  Picaresco,  what,  I.  472 ;  origin  cL 
470  -  473 ;  tales  in,  ni.  95  -  U3. 

Gustos  y  Disgustos  of  Campillo,  m. 
142  n. 

GuTiEBRE,  Mabquis  ow  Carrbaga,  on  th« 
benefíts  of  a  rich  clergy,  in.  230  i» 

Gutiérrez^  Juan  Bufo,  f.  1584.  His  Aus- 
triada,  II.  496,  497  and  n.    See  Bufo. 

GuTTENSTERN,  trs.  Quevedo,  n.  287  n. 

GuzMAN,  Alonzo  Pérez  db,  letter  of  Alfon- 
so X  to,  I.  33  and  n.,  34,  35  n.:  bal- 
lads from  it,  m.  69, 1.  33  n. 

Guzman  de  Alfiarache  (tf  Alemán,  m.  98. 
See  AUarache,  Bremont,  Ens,  libibbe.  Le 
Sage. 

Gusman  el  Bueno  oí  Guevara,  n.  310  j  of 
Moratin,  m.  342. 

GuzMAM,  Febs.  Pérez  db,  d.  1470.  Works, 
1. 167,  359  -363 }  iu  the  Cancioneros,  388, 
390  n.,  391,  392  n.,  394  -,  on  the  Cid,  12  n.j 
on  Ayala,  162 ;  on  John  n.,  319  n.,  322  ; 
on  Enrique  de  Yillena,  323  and  n.}  not 
author  of  the  Yalerio,  378. 

GuzMAM,  Fr.  de,  t  1581.  Didactic  poetry, 
m.  61. 

GuzMAM,  Hern.  NufiBz  DB,  d.  1553.  Prov- 
erbs,  in.  202  and  n.*,  commentary  on 
Mena,  I.  348  n. ;  letters,  in.  163. 

GuzMAN,  Juan  de,  f.  1589.  Dialogues,  n. 
11 «.}  Bhetorica,  m.  217,  218  andn. 

GuzMAN,  Pedro  de,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I. 
393  n. 

Gypsies  in  Spain,  H.  120. 121  and  n.;  do 
not  use  the  dialect  of  Germania,  ni.  73 
n.}  proposed  expulsión,  232  n. 

Hacer  que  Hacemos  of  Triarte,  m.  344  n. 

Hado  y  Devisa  of  Calderón,  n.  409. 

Haedo,  Dibqo  db,  f.  1612.  Algiers,  n.  96 
n.,  238  n. 

Hain,  L.,  trs.  of  Sismondi,  1.  31  n. 

Hallam,  H.,  on  earliest  Castilian,  UL 
399  n. 

Hamlet,  trs.  by  Moratin,  m.  361. 

Hammen,  Lorenzo  Yander,  frauds,  II.  286 
n.  j  wrote  Casa  de  los  Locos,  291. 

Hammbb-Purgstai,l,  Yon,  Arabio  words  la 
Spanish,  IU.  396  n. 

Hannibal  in  Spain,  m.  879  and  n. 

Hardt,  French  dramatist,  II.  438  and  n.; 
borrows  from  the  Spanish,  III.  153, 
154.  t 

Haro,  the  good  Count,  1. 177  *,  opposes  Al- 
varo de  Luna,  332 ;  defends  the  Man- 
riques, 364 ;  cbaracter  by  Pulgar,  380. 

Haro,  Diego  López  de,  in  the  Cancioneros, 
I.  395  and  n. 

Haro,  Luis  db,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  394 
n.,  399,  403,  462  n. 

Harpías  de  Madrid  of  Solorzano,  m.  UO, 
111  n. 

Hartzknbüsch,  J.  E.,  selection  of  Lope  de 
Yega's  plays,  n.  206  n.,  ni.  458 ;  edits 
Alarcon,  n.  336  n.\  Calderón,  356  n.) 
his  Amantes  de  Teruel,  489  n. 

Hauterochb  borrows  from  Calderón,  II. 
394  n. 

HAVEMANN,Innere  Geschichte  Spanien's,  I. 
409  n. 

Havidas  (Las)  of  Arbolanches,  m.  86  n. 

Hawkins,  Sm  B.,  Oña  on,  n.  470. 
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Hatlit,  W.,  translaüons  fram  Ercilla,  II. 

468  n. 
Hasañas  de  Bernardo,  by  Alonso,  n.  482  h. 
Hazañas  del  Cid,  drama,  II.  202  n. 
Hazañas,  £1  de  las,  1. 182.    See  Pulgar. 
Hjud,  Sib  Eomund,  Bart.,  translation  bj, 

1. 121  and  n.j  on  the  Inqoisition,  428  n.; 

on  ATellaneda,  U.  115  n. 
Hieren,  A.  H.  L.,  on  Tarshlsh  and  the 

€artliaginians,  IH.  378  n.,  379  n. 
Hbfblk,  C.  J.,  on  Ximenes,  I.  406  n. 
HxiBRRG,  J.  L.,  on  Calderón,  U.  377  n. 
Hblbca,  forgery,  III.  186  n. 
Helena  of  Barbadillo.  I.  241  and  n. 
HxLFrERiOH,  A.,  on  Raymond  Lull,  1. 312n. 
Heuohb,  BlARQüiB,  extravaganoe    in  the 

drama,  n.  409  n. 
Heuodorus,  bis  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 

I.  220  n.,  n.  134  and  n. 

Hxllowes,  Edw.,  tn.  Gueyara,  n.  17  »., 

18». 
Henao  Monxazaz,  n.  487  n. 
Hbnrt  n.  or  Gastilb,  d.  1379.    Ghroni- 

cle,  1. 161.    Proverb,  IH.  201  n. 
Hrnrt  ni.  OF  Gasuls,  d.  1406.    Chron- 

icle,  1. 161 }  burial-place,  IH.  127. 
Henrt  IV.  OF  Castils,  d.  1474.    Cbron> 

lele,  I.  169,  170 }  reign,  376,  434 }  po- 

etry  in  the  Cancioneros,  403}  decayof 

letters  in  bis  time,  434. 
Henrt  of  Trastamara.    See  Henry  n.  of 

Castile. 
Henrt,  Prince  of  Portodal,  d.  1463, 1. 

186  -,  in  the  Príncipe  Constante,  n.  390  n. 
Hbnrt  m.  of  Frange,  murder  defended 

by  Mariana,  III.  178  and  n. 
Henrt  IV.  of  Franok,  play  by  Montalvan, 

II.  319  and  n.)  relations  with  Ant.  Peres, 
in.  166andn. 

Heraclito  y  Demócrito  of  Ant  de  Vega, 

ni.  216  ». 
Hbrbas,  Jos.  Gerardo  de,  bis  Sátira  con- 
tra Malos  Escritores,  m.  268  and  n., 

269 }  on  GaUicisms,  262. 
Hbrberat,  N.,  trs.  Amadis,  I.  200  n. 
Hbrbbrt,  Gbo.,  edits  Valdés,  II.  20  n. 
Hbrbbrt,  Lord,  of  Chbrbdrt,  II.  263  n, 
Hercules  Purens  of  Zarate,  m.  42  n. 
Hbrder  on  the  Cid,  1. 131. 
Hbrbdia  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  401, 402  n. 
Hbrbdia,  Peen,  db,  d.  1549.    Valencian 

poet,  I.  308. 
Hbrbdia,  Juan  Pern.  db,  bis  Trabajos  de 

Hercules,  III.  225  and  n. 
Hermandad,  what,  III.  73  n. 
Hermenegild,  ode  of  Góngora,  m.  19. 
Hbrmillt,  trs.  Montiano,  III.  840  n. 
Hermosa  Ester  of  Lope,  n.  202  n.,  245. 
Hermosa  Fea  of  Lope,  u.  208. 
Hermosilla  on  Metendes,  HI.  318  ».;  per- 

secuted,  360. 
Hermosura  de  Angélica  of  Lope,  n.  168  - 

170  and  n. 
Hemandia  of  Bafz,  m.  880  n. 
Hero  of  Gracian,  m.  222,  223. 
Hero  and  Leander  of  Boscan,  m.  56  and  n. 
Herod  in  Calderón,  n.  383-387. 
HiRODiAH,  trs.  by  Gomes,  n.  423  n. 
Herodotub  in  Virues,  II.  65  n. 
Heroic  Poems  in  sixteenth  and  ieventeonth 

centuries,  IL  469-606. 


Her«bra,  Ant.  db,  d.  1626.  Histories,  m. 
186, 187  and  n.\  uses  Las  Casas,  n.  39. 

Herrera,  Christ.  Peres  de,  prorerbs,  HI. 
208  n. 

Hbrrbra,  Fern.  de,  d.  1697.  Lyrícal  po- 
etry,  UI.  7  - 12  ;  elegies,  52  •,  edits  (Jar- 
cilasso,  I.  456  n.}  is  attaclced  for  it,  456 
n.'i  collects  Cetina's  poetry,  461  n.;  po- 
etical  language,  ni.  11, 14  }  admired  by 
Lope,  28  n.)  not  in  Flores,  12 n.,  13. 

Herrera,  Bod.  de,  drama,  1. 146  n.,  n.  337. 

Herreros,  Bretón  de  los,  on  the  Theairu, 
n.  445  ».  ' 

Hespaña  Libertada  of  Bernarda  Ferreiro, 
n.  503,  504  n., 

Hesperodia  of  Bermudes,  U.  67  n. 

Hetnb,  D.  G.,  edits  Loaysa,  HI.  179  ». 

Hbtsb,  P.,  trs.  ballads,  m.  413. 

Hidalgo,  Gasp.  Lucas,  f.  1605.  His  Car- 
nestolendas, m.  134  and  n. 

Hidalgo,  Juan,  bis  Mozárabes,  m.  73  n.'j 
ballads,  ib. 

Hidalgos,  poor  uid  prond,  UI.  97  to. 

HiauBRA,  Fathbr,  forgeries,  m.  185  n., 
186  n. 

Higucruela,  battle.  1431,  L  359. 

Hija  del  Ayre  of  Calderón,  n.  66  ;  ascribed 
to  Enriques  Gomes,  355  it. 

Hija  del  Mesonerp  of  Figueroa,  H.  446  n. 

Hiío  de  Marco  Aurelio  of  Zabaleta,  n.  423  n. 

HiNARD,  Damas,  trs.  ballads,  in.  413. 

Hipólito  y  Aminta  of  Quintana,  n.  135  n. 

Hispano-Arabic  MSS.,  I.  86  and  n.,  m. 
231  n.,  232  n. 

Historia  de  Tobias,  play  of  Lope,  n.  26G 
n.;  poem  of  Santaren,  477, 478  and  n. 

Historia  Moral  of  Sánchez,  m.  220  n. 

Historians,  Spanish,  secul|tr,  m.  171  sqq.) 
ecclesiastical,  176  n.;  local,  199  n.;  fail- 
ure,  and  cause,  198, 199. 

Historias  Fabulosas  of  Antonio,  IH.  186  n. 

Historias  Peregrinas  of  Céspedes,  m.  142 
uid  n. 

Historical  BaUads,  1. 122-133. 

Historical  Poems,  U.  459-604. 

Historical  Romances.    See  Fiction,  SeriouB. 

Historiographers  of  Castile,  I.  343.  See 
Chronicles  and  Chroniclers. 

History,  Cabrera's  treatise  on,  HI.  198  n. 
See  Historians. 

Hita,  Arcipreste  db,  f.  1343.  Poems,  I. 
71  -  77  i  verses  by,  104  n. ;  sung,  H.  60  «.; 
sath^,  m.  47  ;  ballads,  72,  73  and  n.j 
proTerbs,  201  and  n.-,  tales,  307  u. 

Hita,  Ginbs  Pérez  de,  f.  1596.  His  Guer- 
ras de  Granada,  lU.  117  - 121, 1. 134  n.. 
136  :  story  of  Garcilasso  in,  447  n.;  used 
by  Calderón,  II.  377  and  n.;  ballads  in, 
m.  72,  73  n.;  tales  in,  152.    See  Sané. 

HoFFMANN,  C,  ballads,  III.  403. 

HojEDA,  discoverer,  1. 191. 

HojEDA,  D.,  f.  1611.  Christiada,  H.  476, 
477  and  n. 

Holcroft,  T.,  trs.  Lope,  H.  257. 

HoLLAND,  third  Lord,  IÍ  fe  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
n.  152  and  n.;  error  in,  166  n.*,  transía- 
tions  from  Lope,  230  n.-,  "Three  Span- 
ish Comedies"  not  trs.  by  him,  393  n.} 
Life  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  309  n.*,  on  the 
story  of  Garcilasso,  I.  447  ».}  on  Jovel» 
huios,  m.  328  n. 
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HOLLAIÍD,  FOÜBTH  LOKD,  11.  191  W. 

HoLLAND,  W.  L.,  on  Falencia,  1. 170  n. 

Holy  League,  II.  93. 

Hom  Enamorat,  drama,  II.  196  n. 

HoMKR  imitated  by  Qarcilasso,  1. 468  ;  by 

Ercilla,  n.  467. 
Homero  Español,  who,  m.  22  n. 
Homicidio  de  la  FideUdad,  m.  438  n. 
Hoonéte  Criminel  of  Fenoaillet,  m.  346  n. 
Honor  de  la  Medccina  of  Oarcia,  m.  148  n. 
Honor,  the  First  Thing,  of  Leyba,  n.  422. 
Honra  Militar  of  Urrea,  n.  12  and  n. 
Honrador  de  su  Padre  of  Diamante,  n.  426 

and  n. 
Honrador  de  sos  Hijas  of  Polo,  n.  426  n. 
HoEACB,  Ars  Poética,  trs.  by  Espinel,  m. 

62  and  n.*,  by  Cáscales,  266  and  n.;  by 

Triarte,  306  -,  Odes  by  Luis  de  León,  II. 

86  ;  imitated  by  SantiUana,  1. 340  and  n . ; 

by  Mendosa,  477  ;  by  Lope,  n.  200  •,  by 

the  Argensolas,  IIL  83, 48  n.,  49  n.,  by 

VUlegas,  87  •,  by  Rioja,  39. 
Hormesinda  of  Moratin,  m.  341,  867. 
HoROSCO,  Al.  de,  f.  1668,  m.  211  n. 
Horse  described  by  Oéspédes,  in.  63. 
Hospital  de  Incurables  of  Polo,  m.  146, 

147  n. 
Hospitals,  revenue  for  theatres,  11.  72,  446. 
HowARD,  English  ambassador,  II.  116  n. 
HowKLL  on  duels,  H.  403  n.;  on  acting,  443 

and  n. 
Hotos,  Lopr  db,  Cerrantcs's  teacher,  n. 

92  uid  n. 
Hoz,  Juan  db  la,  f.  1708.  Dramas,  U.  425. 
HozBS,  Hbbn.  db,  trs.  Petrarca,  I.  467  n. 
HuARTB  DB  San  Juan,  f.  1667.    Examen  de 

Ingenios,  nT.  219  n.,  220  n.  See  Bellamy, 
•   Carew,  Guibelet,  Lavater,  Lessing. 
HüBBB,  V.  A.,  on  the  Cid,  1. 11  n.  j  Ufé  of 

the  Cid,  12  n.  }  edits  Crónica  del  Cid, 

163 ;  on  the  Inquisition,  431  n. 
Hudibras  an  imitation  of  D.  Quizóte,  in. 

.440. 
Huerta,  Ant.  Sioler  db,  dramas,  II.  444  n. 
Huerta,  Hibron.    de,  f.  1629.     On   the 

Amantes   de   Teruel,  n.  317   n.  ;    trs. 

Pliny's  Hist.  Nat.,  481  n. 
HuBRTA,  Pedro  db,  trs.  his  brother's  Ba- 
que!, m.  346  n. 
HübbtAjVicentb  Garcta  db,  d.  1787.    Po- 

ems,  in.  298  and  n.    His  Teatro  Hespa- 

ñol,  362  *,  attacked,  363  ii.    Lección  Cri- 
tica, 363  n.    Raquel,  344, 346. 
Huesca,  University,  I.  816. 
Hubt,  origin  of  Rhyme,  m.  890  and  n. 
HuBTB,  Jaumb  db,  f.  1638.     Drama,  n.  46 

and  n. 
HuoALDB  T  Mollinedo,  trs.  Boutenrek,  I. 

81  n. 
Hugo,  Y.,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  n.  480  n. 
HuouBS  DB  Mataplana,  I.  282. 
HuGCBS  DB  St.  Ctr,  I.  281. 
Humuoldt,  Albx.  yon.  on  Columbus,  I. 

190  n. }  on  López  de  Aguirre,  n.  471. 
Humboldt,  W.  von,  on  the  Basque,  1. 97  n.,- 

m.  876  n.,  877  n. ;  on  ancient  Spain, 

381  n. 
Hurtado,  Luis  db,  f.  1622.    His  Palmerin, 

I.  212  and  n. ;  his  Cortes  de  Casto  Amor, 

213  n.    Drama,  n.  46  n.    Cortes  de  la 

Muerte,  m.  44  n. 


Hurtado,  Thomas,  n.  401  n. 
Hymenea  of  Naharro,  I.  269. 
Hypochondria,  II.  189  and  n. 
Hypocrites  (Les)  of  Scarron,  m.  135  n. 

IbaSez,  dramatist,  m.  347. 

Ibarra,  printer,  ni.  181  n. 

Iberiada  of  Savariego,  n.  601  n. 

Iberians,  m.  376. 

Idea  de  un  Principe  of  Fazardo,  m.  215, 
216  n. 

Idomcneo  of  Cienfúegos,  m.  362. 

Iglesias  db  las  Casas,  d.  1791.  Works, 
m.  820  and  n. 

Ignacio  de  la  Cantabria  of  Oña,  II.  470  n. 

Ildefonso,  San,  in  Calderón,  n..  871  n. 

Illbscas,  Gonzalo  db,  his  Historia  Ponti- 
fical, and  Goleta  at  Tunis,  n.  94  n. 

Immaculate  Conception,  m.  276,  277  n. 

Imaginative  or  Bomantic  Narrative  Poems, 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  II. 
479-484. 

Imagines  Virorum  of  Pacheco,  m.  7  ». 

Immortality,  Quevedo  on,  n.  286. 

Imperial,  Francisco,  f.  1406.  In  the  Can- 
cioneros, I.  864,  366  and  n.,  888,  389  n. 

Improvisated  Dramas,  II.  339  n. 

Improvisaüon,  n.  272,  273. 

Index  Expurgatorius,  fírst,  I.  422  and  n., 
428  n.;  that  of  the  Puke  of  Aira,  423  n.-j 
latest^m.  366  and  n. 

Indias,  Historia  de,  by  Oviedo,  11.  33,  34  ; 
by  Las  Casas, ^,  89  and  n.',  by  Herrera, 
m.  186, 187  n. 

Indiculus  Luminosus,  IH.  394. 

Industria  contra  el  Poder  of  Calderón,  as- 
cribed  to  Lope,  n.  365  n. 

Inédita,  m.  461-466. 

Inez  de  la  Cruz,  d.  1696.  Dramas,  H. 
486  ',  lyrical  poetry,ni.  48  •,  pastoral,  66. 

Infamador  of  Cueva,  n.  62,  63  and  n. 

Infante,  Libro  del,  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I. 
68  n. 

Infantes  de  Lara.    See  Lara. 

Infelice  Bobo  de  Helena  of  Cepeda,  n. 
486  n. 

Infierno  de  Amor  of  Badajoz,  I,  396  n.; 
de  Enamorados  of  SantiUana,  I.  889  n., 
897  n. 

Ingenio  (Un)  de  esta  Corte,  what,  H.  838. 

Ingeniosa  Helena  of  BarbadiUo,  IH.  185 
and  n. 

Inglis,  Bambles  in  the  Footsteps  of  Don 
Quixote,  n.  186  n. 

Inocente,  Sancto.  by  Tepes,  m.  219  «. 

Inquisition,  origin  in  the  war  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  1. 280  n.  *,  establishment  in  Spain, 
408  and  n. ;  persecutes  Jews,  408,  409 ; 
Moors,  409,  410  ;  favored  by  the  people, 
411,  426  *,  its  early  power,  412 ;  controla 
the  press^l2, 420  and  n.,  tíl  and  it.,  422 
and  n. ;  History  of,  by  Llórente,  413  n. ; 
great  increase  of  power,  426, 4^  ;  polit- 
ical  character,  428,  429,  m.  236.  Xi- 
menes  favon  and  extends  it,  I.  423  and 
n. ;  in  Naples,  n.  19  •,  in  México,  m. 
286  n.  -,  effect  on  Ictters,  I.  429.  Its  In- 
dex Expurgatorius,  422.  Interferes  with 
the  theatre,  n.  41  and  n. ;  wlth  didactio 
prose,  m.  226.  Persecutes  men  of  leara- 
ing,  I.  427 ;  Avila,  n.  14  n. ;  Luis  de 
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León,  n.  76-81 ;  Slguenza,  m.  176  n.  j 
Arias  MoutaaOf  177  ;  Mariana,  17^;  Sta. 
Teresa,  210  and  n.  ;  Feyjoó,  273  and  n.  •, 
Ant.  Peres,  166,  168  n.  ;  Isla,  291  n.  ; 
hardly  expurgates  the  Celestina,  I.  239, 
240  n.'j  bat  deals  freelj  with  the  Cancio- 
neros, 394  n. ;  Castill^o,  463  ;  Quevedo, 
n.  279  ;  Tirso  de  Molina,  823  ;  Cáncer  y 
Velasen,  422  n.  }  Ledesma,  111.  15  n. ; 
Owen's  Epigrammata,  59  ». ;  Saa  de  Mi- 
randa, 55  n. ;  Marcos  de  Obregon,  108  n. ', 
Selva  de  Aventuras,  116  n.  *,  Ant.  Her- 
rera, 187  n. }  Qarcilasso  the  Inca,  189, 
190  n.  •,  Ant.  Torquemada,  206  n.  •,  Luis 
de  Granada,  207,  208  ;  Yiage  de  Roxas, 
213  n. ;  Hoarte,  220  n. ;  Villaviciosa,  IL 
494  n.  Lope  de  Yega's  connection  with 
it,  165  and  n.,  186  and  n.  License  to 
the  Spanish  Oíd  Testament  of  Ferrara,  L 
42  n.  Excludes  the  vernacular  Bible, 
426  n,  Triumphant,  temp.  Philip  H.,  428. 
National  in  its  character,  431  and  n. 
Power  in  the  aeventeenth  century,  m. 
235-239  ;  in  the  time  of  Philip  V.,  275  } 
Perdinand  VI.,  279,  280  j  Charles  IH., 
285 }  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VH., 
363,  368  and  n.  Abolished,  368  n.  Its 
last  victim  that  was  burnt,  285.  Its  last 
Index  Expurgatorius,  366.  Persecution 
of  insane  people,  11.  186,  m.  169  n. 

Inquisitors  interested  in  their  own  confis- 
cations,  I.  410  n. 

Intolersnce  a  national  characteristic,  1. 406, 
431 ;  effect  on  letters,  429  -  431  *,  one 
cause  of  bad  taste,  UL  16.  See  Inqui- 
sition. 

Introyto,  what,  I.  267. 

Invectiva  contra  el  Vulgo,  by  Afdana,  II. 
492  n. 

Invectiva  Poética  of  Sánchez,  m.  224  n. 

Invención  de  la  Cnu  of  Zarate,  II.  490  and  n. 

Invenciones  in  the  Cancioneros,  1. 808, 899 ; 
in  the  Question  de  Amor,  399  n. 

Inventario  of  Villegas,  I.  465  n. 

Inventores  of  Cueva,  IH.  63  n. 

Iphigenia  of  Cañizares,  m.  336  ;  of  Las- 
sala,  361. 

Ibiabtb.    See  Triarte. 

Irlos,  Conde  d\  bailad,  1. 114, 122. 

Ibving,  W.,  PreCace.  Life  of  Columbus,  I. 
190  n. 

Is,  City  of,  n.  66  n. 

Isabel  Faknbsb,  Qusrar,  m.  337. 

Isabela  of  Argensola,  II.  68,  60. 

Isabela  db  Ubbima,  II.  158. 

IsABBLLA,  QuEBNjd.  1504.  Patroness  of 
letters,  1.  391,  Jl.  22  ;  favors  the  intro- 
duction  of  printing,  I.  806  n.  ;  favors 
the  Inquisition,  408.  Her  letters,  III. 
162  and  n. 

IsABBLLA,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,  I.  408  n. 

ISABBLLB  DI  Valois,  Cervantes  on,  n.  92 
and  n. 

IsmoBH,  San,  of  Seville,  d.  636.  His  Latín- 
ity,  m.  385  and  n.  *,  trs.  by  Ayala,  1. 162. 

Isidro,  San,  El  Labrador,  f.  twelfth  cen- 
tury. His  fáme,  n.  165  and  n.  j  Lope's 
poem  on,  166.  First  festival  of;  179  - 181 ; 
second  festival,  182.  Play  of  Lope  de 
Vega  on,  247-249,  263. 


Isla,  J.  P.  db,  d.  1781.  Works,  m.  287- 
297.  Mot  the  author  of  Sátira  contra  Ma- 
los Escritores,  258  ».  Ridicule  of  French 
fashions,  262,  263  n. 

IsocRATBS,  trs.  by  Mexia,  n.  12  n. 

IsopBTK,  I.  76  n. 

Italian  language,  infusión  oíl  L  318,  II.  21 
n.,  22  n.,  UI.  247  tt. 

Italian  literature,  influence  of,  on  the  Span- 
ish, I.  313,  318,  319  sqq.  ;  in  the  Cancio- 
neros, 393  n.,  402  ;  through  Boscan,  Gar- 
cilasso,  and  Mendoza,  438  -457, 477  ]  cou- 
test  about,462  sqq.,  and  triumph  or,468  *, 
State  of,  temp.  Lope  de  Vega,  II  193, 194. 
Influence  on  lyrical  poetry,  UI.  4  *,  on 
didactíc  prose,  11.  5-20  ;  on  flction  gen- 
erally,  ni.  80, 116  ;  on  prose  pastorals, 
81  sqq. 

Italian  novelle,  great  number  of,  in.  152, 
153  n. 

ItaUca,  Bioja's  ode,  III.  39,  40  and  n. 

Italy  kads  modem  civilizaüon,  I.  314, 
820.  Early  influence  on  Spain,  313- 
818  ;  temp.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,435  •, 
temp.  Charles  V.,  436  ;  continued,  458 
sqq.  See  Italian  Language  and  Italian 
Literature. 

Itinerario  of  Clavijo,  1. 184. 

Iturbi,  F..  on  Muñoz,  ni.  329  n. 

IxAB,  J.  F.  os,  Cancionero,  L  389  n. 

Jácaras  attributed  to  Calderón,  n.  356  n. 
See  Xacaras. 

Jacinta,  by  Naharro,  I.  267. 

Jacinta,  a  farce,  n.  46n. 

Jacinto,  *AN,  Justa  Poética,  n.  114. 

Jaomx  el  Conquistador.    See  Jayme. 

Jacobina  of  Vegas,  n.  295. 

Jacopin.  Pettejpseud.j  I.  456  n. 

Jael  of  Sedaño,  ni.  351. 

Jadcx  el  Conquistador.    See  Jayme. 

James  I.  of  ScoUand,  I.  01. 

Janer,  F.,  ni.  464. 

Jardín  of  Lope  de  Vega,  m.  17  %. 

Jardín  de  Amadores  of  Puente,  m.  411. 

Jardín  de  Falerina  of  Calderón,  U.  874  n. 

Jardín  de  Flores  of  Torquemada,  m.  aO& 
206  n. 

Jabvis,  trs.  of  D.  Qulxote,  DI.  439. 

Jaurbgui,  Juan  db,  f.  1640.  Lyrical  poetry, 
m.  33, 34  and  n.;  satire,  48  ;  baUad,  77 
«.;  on  Góngora,  28  and  n.j  on  painting, 
220  n.*,  his  Orfeo,  n.  315  and  n.j  at  the 
Festival  of  San  Isidro,  n.  181. 

Jatmb  i.,  el  Conquistador  of  Aragón,  d. 
1276, 1.  282-285  }  his  Libre  de  la  Savi- 
esa,  286  n.;  Muntaner's  account  of,  287  ; 
forbids  the  Limousin  Bible,  290 1  birth, 
n.  203  n. 

Jatmb  n.,  of  Aragón,  d.  1327, 1. 290. 

Jerusalen  Conquistada  of  Lope,  n.  173-175. 

Jerusalen  Espiritual  of  Márquez,  ni.  214  n. 

Jesuíta  expelled,  ni.  285 1  recaUed,  253  n. 

Jews,  literature  in  Spain,  I.  78  «.;  Spanish 
Jews  in  Turkey,  41  n.;  early  hatred  of,  in 
Spain,  406  ;  expulsión  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  409 ;  Jews  defended  by  Peres 
de  Guzman,  362  ;  always  hated  in  Spain, 
n.  77  ;  persecuted  temp.  Philip  V.,  in. 
277  í  Ferdinand  VI.,  279,  280. 

Job,  Lecciones  de,  of  Badajos,  I.  896  n. 
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Job.  yenlon  by  Luis  de  León,  IL  84. 

Jogiaressa  in  Apolooio,  L  104. 

JoHAHN  B*  Gaua,  I.  298  n. 

JOHANMSS  Cltmacüs,  III.  160  n. 

John  I.  of  Aragón,  d.  1395,  L  294. 

John  H.  ofixagon,  d.  1479, 1.  295. 

JoHMl.  arGa8tUe,d.l390.  Chroniele  olí  L 
161. 

John  n.  of  GastUe,  d.  1454.  Crónica  de,  I. 
166-169-,  character,  319,321,  322  aad 
n.,  363 }  verses,  823  and  n.-,  patrooixes 
painting,  322  n.;  death  of,  in  Cibdareal, 
857;  relationt  with  Joan  de  Mena,  840, 
350 ;  mentioned  in  the  Coplas  út  Man- 
rique, 368  j  Mend  of  Lopes  de  Hwro,  396 
n.-,  infloence  on  letters,  819,  320,  361 } 
in  the  Cancioneros,  399,  408  }  troubles  of 
his  reign,  434 )  at  the  time  of  AlTaro  de 
Luna's  death,  UL  418,  419. 

John  (Don)  op  Aüstkia,  d.  1578.  At  Le- 
pante, n.  93,  94 ;  on  Cervantes,  95  *,  the 
Inquisition  on,  I.  428  \  play  <m  by  Mon- 
talvan,  U.  316, 319  *,  poems  on,  494  -  497 
and  n. 

John,  Pbincx,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel- 
la,  d.  1497,  L  435  n. 

John,  Bmhop  op  Sitillb,  Bible  in  Arable, 
ni.  394. 

Johnson,  S.,  on  Felixmarte  of  Hircania,  I. 
216  and  n.  •,  on  CasUglione's  Courüer,  441. 

JoiNTiLLB,  trs.  by  Ledel,  I.  195  n. 

Jongleurs.    See  Juglares. 

JoNSON,  Bbn,  Masques  like  Calderón,  II. 
361  ',  on  Gusman  de  Alfurache,  in.  103. 

JoBDi,  Yalencian  poet,  contest  about,  I. 
296  and  n.*,  Santillana  on,  335.    • 

Jomadas,  what,  I.  267  n.,  II.  206,  261  and 
n.*,  as  used  by  Cervantes,  127  ;  mode  of 
representing  the  flrst,  449  •,  and  the  two 
others,  450. 

Jomadas  Alegres  of  Solonano,  m.  144  n. 

José.  Poema  de,  from  the  Koran,  I.  86-  90, 
m.  451,  452. 

JosEF.  San,  of  Yaldivlelso,  11.  476  n. 

Joseph  de  las  Mogeres  of  Calderón,  n.  S69. 

JoSKPHDS,  flrst  published  trom  a  MS.  of 
Mendosa,  I.  474  }  nsed  by  Calderón,  II. 
884  n. 

Joustings.    See  Justas  Poetloas. 

JovBLLANoe,  Gaspar  Mklchiobdi,  d.  1811. 
Works,  UI.  822-828  •,  dramas,  345,  846 
and  1».;  fHend  of  Gonsalez,  318  ;  on  the 
lovr culture  of  his  t{me2269 1  on  the  im- 
morality  of  the  stage,  11.  239 n»240  n., 
III.  460  ;  patronises  Melendes,  ni.  312, 
318,  315  ]  Moratin,356  •,  fávors  Llórente, 
1.  414  ;  is  himself  persecuted,  UI.  869  j 
Works,  ed.  Nocedal,  460., 

Jovio,  trs.  from,  by  Ulloa  I.  441  n. 

Juan,  Don,  poetical  ñction  of,  n.  824,  826 
and  M.,  63  n. 

Juan  Latino,  f  1578.  His  Latin  poetry, 
n.  494, 495  •,  play  on,  495  «. 

Juan  Manükl,  Don,  d.  1847, 1.  56  -  67.  See 
Blannel. 

Juan  Mantel,  of  Portugal,  d.  1524^  L  60  »., 
106  n.    See  Manuel. 

JüDA  ha-Levi,  f.  1140, 1.  78  n. 

Judas  Iscariot,  drama  of  Zamora,  II.  434. 

Juegos  de  la  Noche  Buena  of  Ledesma,  UL 
15  n. 


Juglares,  early,  1. 10  «.,  105  n. 

Juglaiesas,  I.  24  it. 

Juicio  Critico  of  Hermoeilla,  m.  318  n. 

JuLiDS  III.  rebnked  by  Mendosa,  I.  475. 

Juuüs,  N.  H.,  Pref.  Translation  of  this  His- 
tory,  on  Baw  von  Faber,  I.  253  n.;  on 
Cervantes's  birth,  II.  91  n.;  on  the  Astu-         * 
rían  dialeet,  UI.  377  n. 

Júpiter  y  Danae  of  Añorbe,  UI.  266  n. 

Jurats,  what,  I.  284  n.,  286  «. 

Justa  Tengansa,  attack  on  Qnevedo,  H. 
292  n. 

Justas  Poéticas,  what,  U.  179,  180  k.;  at 
Toulouse,  I.  293  ;  at  Valencia,  391,  302 
«.;  at  Saragoesa,  U.  114 ;  Cervantes  on, 
j&48  n.j  Calderón  on,  352 «. 

Justiciero,  title  given  by  PhBipU.  to  Pedro 
el  Crael,  I.  166  ». 

JuvKNAL,  used  by  Lnoena,  I.  376  ».;  imt- 
tated  by  Quevedo,  II.  280,  281  j  on  dan- 
cing in  Spain,  451  n. 

Juventud  Triunfante  of  Isla,  lU.  287. 

Juzgado  Casero,  UI.  366  n.,  862  n. 

Kaimo  on  Autos,  lU.  347  n. 

Karles  le  Mainet.  1. 146  n. 

KxiL,  J.  J.,  ed.  Calderón,  U.  866f». 

KKi.f.im,  A.,  ed.  Romancero  del  Cid,  1. 128 

».}   Conde  Lncanw,  68  x.;  Bei^oédan, 

282». 
KxMPis.  Thos.  \j  trs.  from,  by  Esquilache, 

UI.  41  n.;  by  Luis  de  Granada,  160  n. 
King  must  not  be  a  fiaither  of  Boxas,  H. 

418. 
Knight-errantry  in  Spain,  I.  228-226. 
Knights-Commanders  of  Córdova,  U.  229 

andn. 
Koran  nséd  in  Poema  de  José,  I.  86  n. 

Laberinto  de  Amor  cf  Cervantes,  U.  130. 
Labor,  oontempt  for,  in  Spain,  UI.  230  n, 
Labocchers,  H.    See  Taunton,  Lord. 
Labbadob,  Goicu,  play  on  D.  Quizóte,  UI. 

441. 
Labyrinto  of  Bfena,  L  347-850. 
liACHAcasÍB,  trs.  Luzan,  UI.  283, 340. 
Laoordaibb  on  the  Inquisition,  1. 409  n. 
Lactantius  of  Yaldés,  II.  20  n. 
Ladino,  what,  UI.  402  «. 
L'AnvKirANT,  María,  actresi,  lU.  862. 
Lady  President  of  Leyba,  U.  422. 
Lapatxttb,  Mad.,  Zayde,  UI.  168. 
liAPdis,  DuCE.  d.  1806,  UL  428. 
La  Fontainb  Dorrows  fWmi  Guevara,  U.  10 

and  n.;   imitated   by  Samanlego,   UI. 

808. 
Lagrimas  de  Angélica.    See  Angélica. 
Lagrimas* de  Heradito,  by  Yleyca,   TTT, 

215  n. 
Lagrimas  de  ana  Alma  of  Calderón,  n. 

86811. 
Lagrhnas  Panegyricas  ofTena,  IL  314  and  n. 
Lainez,  Pedro  de,  in  the  Galatea,  IL  99. 
LaYs,  letter  on,  by  Guevara,  II.  17. 
Laxaroa,  F.  L.  db,  his  Enrique  de  Castro, 

UI.  124  and  n. 
Laji ARCA,  Luis,  on  the  Theatre,  U.  444  n. 
Lamarchb,  Ouvxbr,  his  Chevaller  Deliberé, 

L458. 
Lambbrt  li  Torb,  I.  52  n. 
Lamentación  of  SaatUlana,  L  883  n. 
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La  Moths  le  Yatkb  on  Sandoval,  HI.  184  n. 

L^MPiLLAS,  Fr.  Xav.,  d.  1810.  Defeace  of 
Spaaish  Literature,  III.  448  -450  }  on  the 
Celestina,  1. 237  n.  ;  on  the  playí  of  Cer- 
vantes, II.  130  and  n. 

Lancelot,  trs.  of  Lope's  Arcadia,  n.  157  n. 

Lances  de  Calderón,  what,  II.  374  n. 

Lando,  Fbrrant  Manuel  db,  in  the  Can* 
cioneros,  I.  388.    See  Ferrant. 

Landscape  Paintinf  in  Spain,  n.  473  n., 
lU.  64  n.,  140  n. 

Langlb,  Marqüis  db,  Trayels,  m.  285  n. 

Lanoton,  a.,  Marcos  de  Obregon,  III.  108  n. 

Language  in  Spain.    See  Spanish. 

Lanini,  Pedro  F.,  dramas,  n.  434  and  n. 

Lanuza,  Inig.  de,  pseud.  Luzan,  q.  v. 

Lamz,  Karl,  Muntaner,  I.  286  n. 

Laporta,  Jusbpb,  Fábula,  11.  487  n. 

Lara,  Agustín  db,  on  Calderón,  U.  346  n. 

Lara,  Fr.  db,  f.  1726.  His  St.  Jerome,  UL 
256  n.  '^ 

La&a,  Infantes  db,  ballads,  I.  126-128  *, 
various  engravíngs  of,  127  n.  }  Chrónica 
General  on,  146  and  n.,  148  and  n. ;  Cu- 
eva*s  play,  IL  62  ;  play  of  Lope  on, 
231 }  of  Cubillo,  421 }  proverb  o^  UL 
201. 

Lardizabal  t  Ubibs,  ed.  Fuero  Juego,  I. 
46  n. 

Larra,  Mariano  Josbf  de,  his  Doncel  de 
Don  Enrique  and  his  Maclas,  I.  330  it. 

Lar&axendi,  Juan  de,  f.  1628.  Cento  firom 
QarcUasso,  I.  456  n. 

Larrambndi,  Man.  de,  on  the  Basque,  m. 
377  n. 

Lascaris,  John,  1. 170. 

Las  Casas,  f.  1546.    Cancionero,  m.  44  n. 

Laso,  Nio.  Rod.,  t  1794,  m.  357  n. 

Lassala,  bis  Iphigenia,  III.  351. 

Lasso  db  la  Yboa,  Gab.    See  Yega. 

LastaSíosa,  editor  of  Gracian,  III.  228  n., 
224  n. 

Latín  language  in  Spain,  m.  381.  Wríters 
in  Latín,  382,  383  ;  effect  of  Christianity 
on,  385}  corrupted,  388.  Basis  of  the 
Spanish,  388,  396, 1.  44  n.  Use  of,  dis- 
countenapced,  n.  6  n.  }  given  up  at  the 
universities,  9  and  n. 

Latinas  of  Yillegas,  UI.  87. 

Latinisms  of  Juan  de  Mena,  I.  852,  353 
and  n.  ;  Gomes  Manrique,  I.  366  and 
n.  ;  of  Alfonso  de  la  Torre,  376  n.  ; 
Frexenal,  m.  17  n.,  18  n.  ;  Góngora, 
21,  248. 

Latino,  Juan.    See  Juan  Latino. 

Latour,  Études  sur  PEspagne,  II.  280  n, 

Latrb.    See  Sebastian  y  Latre. 

Latro,  Portius,  in.  382. 

Laude  de  Mugeres  of  Spinosa,  m.  206  n. 

Laurel  de  Apolo  of  Lope,  II.  188  aod  tu ; 
of  Calderón,  374  n. 

Latater  on  Huarte,  III.  220  n. 

Latía,  Francbsch  db,  I.  803  n. 

Latignb,  Gbrhond  db  la,  on  earliest  Span- 
ish dramas,  I.  232  n. ;  translates  Celes- 
tina, 236  n.,  237  n.,  243  n. }  Avellaneda, 
n.  142  n. }  Quevedo,  287  n. 

Lazarillo  de  TJrmes  of  Mendosa,  I.  470- 
473,  III.  98  ',  cited  by  Timoneda,  II.  58  } 
continuations  oL  1. 472,  473  and  notes. 

Lazarus,  play  on,  by  Mescoa,  II.  439. 


Leaden  Books,  forgeries,  m.  186  n.,  186  n. 

Lealtad  contra  Envidia  of  Tirso,  II.  328. 

Lealtad  contra  su  Rey  of  Yillegas,  U.  446  n. 

Leandro  of  Buscan,  I.  441. 

Leandro  el  Bel,  romance,  I.  210,  211  n. 

Lbbrixa,  Ant.  db,  d.  1622.  Chronide  at- 
tributed  to,  I.  172  n.  ;  educated  in  Bo- 
logna,  316  •,  scholarship,  434  ;  teaches 
Queen  Isabella,  435  n.  ;  his  Grammar, 
n.  22  •,  counterfeited,  m.  252  n.  •,  Dic- 
tionary,  249  j  Ortografia,  260,  261  n. ; 
notíced  by  Cueva,  II.  62  n. }  euiogy  on, 
by  Muñoz,  III.  329  n. 

Lbbrixa,  BIarcelo,  f.  1660.  Triaca  del 
Alma,  I.  360  n. }  mysteiy  by,  350  n. 

Lección  CriUca  of  Huerta,  II.  119  ».,  UL. 
353  n. 

Lbdbl,  Jacques,  trs.  Joinville,  I.  195  n. 

Ledbsma,  Alonso  db,  d.  1623.  Lyrical 
poet,  in.  14,  15  and  n. 

liróasMA,  Fr.  de,  on  Rueda,  ü.  47  n. 

Leganitos  of  Tarrega,  II.  296  and  n. 

Lemos,  Conde  db.  Marques  de  Sarria,  Cer- 
vantes^s  relations  to,  U.  131  and  ».,  132  j 
Lope  his  secretary,  162  and  n.  Playa 
Improvisated  at  his  oourt  in  Naples,  272, 
839  ». ;  Mescua  there,  829,  and  the  Ar- 
gensolas,  in.  32 }  directs  Bart.  Argen- 
Bola  to  write  his  Molucas,  m.  187, 188 
ft.  *,  relations  with  Guevant,  II.  309,  and 
Mesa,  499,  600  and  n. 

Lemos,  Countess  op.  Academia,  m.  281. 

Lenox,  Mrs.,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  in.  440. 

Lentiscar  de  Cartagena,  by  Campillo,  III. 
142  11. 

Leo  X.,  age  of;  I.  438. 

León  recovered  firom  the  Arabs,  I.  7  ;  poem 
on,  by  Yezilla  Castellanos,  U.  498  and  n. 

León,  Gab.  de,  f.  1734,  m.  258  n. 

LfiON,  Luis  PoNCB  DE,  d.  1591.  Life,  11.  76, 
76.  Persecuted,  76-81, 1.  427.  Trans- 
lation  of  the  Canticles,  n.  76,  81  and  n. 
N(Hnbres  de  Christo,  82.  Perfecta  Casada, 
84.  Poetry,  85-89,  ni.  7  }  published  by 
Quevedo,  II.  282.  Paints,  86  n.  Drama 
on,  89  n.  Eloquence,  III.  157-160.  £d- 
its  Sta.  Teresa,  210  \  imitated  by  Gonzá- 
lez, 318  ;  on  the  Celestina,  I.  240  n. 

Lbon,  Marchante.    See  Marchante. 

Lbon,  Mblohior  de,  flnishes  Calderones  last 
auto,  II.  361  n. 

León  Prodigioso  of  Texada,  m.  126, 127  n. 

Lbon,  Ruiz  db,  f.  1766.  His  Hemandia, 
lU.  3^  ». 

Lbonb,  Hbbrbo,  Dialoghi,  m.  189, 190  n. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  1571,  n.  93  ;  Cervantes 
at,  ib. ;  Yirues  at,  474  ;  ErciUa  on,  466 
and  n. ;  Calvo  on,  478  n,  \  poem  on,  by 
Gortereal,  496  and  n.  *,  Herrera's  ode  on, 
III.  8,  9  ',  Argensola^s  ode  on,  33  n. 

Lepolemo,  c.  1626.    Romance,  I.  217. 

Lerha,  Dukk  op,  his  dancing,  n.  451  n. } 
Gingora  on,  m.  22  *,  in  a  pastoral,  86  n. ; 
debases  the  currency,  179.  Wealth  and 
profligacy,  237  and  n.,  n.  116.  Don  Qui- 
zóte, 424  n. 

Lbbma,  Pedro  db,  drama,  I.  264  n. 

Lb  Saqb.  Gil  Blas,  Yoltaire's  mistakes 
about,  in.  109  n. ;  best  plcaresque  fic- 
tion,  113, 1.  472  ;  controversy  about,  m. 
294-297  }  uses  Spanish  writers  fireely, 
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Boxas,  n.  418  n.;  otíien,  1. 65».,  m.  297 
^id  n. ;  iraoslates  Avellaneda,  II.  141 
%.',  Guzman  de  Alfárache,  m.  103».,  104 
n. ',  EsteTanillo,  112  and  n. ;  Diable  Boi- 
teux,  146  and  n.  ;  Bachelier  de  Sala- 
manque,  297  n. ;  not  the  oontinoator  of  D. 
Quixote,  439  n.    See  Isla,  Yoltaire. 

LissiKa,  O.  E.,  fiíTora  Spanish  literature, 
n.  339  n.  'i  translates  Huarte,  m.  219 
n.  ;  on  Montiano,  340  n. 

L^EsTBANOE,  SiR  R.,  trs.  Queyedo,  n.  289  n. 

Letrado,  what,  I.  91  and  n. ;  Entremés'  of 
Lope,  n.  254. 

Letters.    See  Epistolarj  Correspondence. 

Lewis,  M.  G.,  translation  by,  1. 121  it.  •,  hia 
Castle  Spectre,  ni.  332. 

Lbwkbnor.  L.,  trs.  Torquemada,  m.  206  n. 

Ley  Agraria,  by  Jovellan^s,  m.  824. 

Ley  de  Amor  Sancto  of  Ossuna,  II.  13  n. 

Lbtba,  Ant.  db,  dramas,  n.  422  and  n. 

IdAGNO,  A.  A.,  n.  173  n. 

Libertad  de  CastUla  of  Lope,  11.  202  n. 

Libertad  de  la  Literatura  of  Bayer,  ni.  269  n, 

Library,  RoyaL,  founded,  m.  246  n. 

Libre  de  Fra  Bemat  of  Lavia,  I.  303  n. 

Libre  de  les  Dones  of  Roig,  I.  301-303. 

Libro  del  Cavallero  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  1. 62. 

Libro  de  Consolaciones  of  the  Antipope 
Luna,  III.  457. 

Libros  de  Plomo,  forgeries,  m.  186  «. 

Licenciado  Vidriera,  n.  123  «. 

LiciNiAN,  m.  385. 

Ijbbrecht,  F.,  on  Timoneda,  ni.  183  n. 

limousin  poetry.  See  Catalán,  Provenga!, 
Yalencian. 

limpia  Concepción  of  Hedinilla,  H.  160  n. 

lámpiesa  no  Manchada  of  Lope,  n.  262  n. 

LiSAír,  Pedro  dk,  f.  1605.  I^cal,  m. 
12, 13  n. 

LiSam  t  Verdugo,  Ant.,  f.  1620.  Tales, 
m.  138  and  n.  -,  on  Cultismo,  221. 

Linares,  ballads,  ni.  406. 

Lindo,  E.  H..  Jews  in  Spain,  m.  278  n. 

Lindo  Don  Diego,  of  Moreto,  U.  415  and  n. 

Lingua  rustica,  III.  384  n. 

Lira  de  las  Musas  of  UnQueta,  m.  39  n. 

Liras  in  Lope's  plays^  n.  266. 

lisseno  y  Fenisa  of  La  Fuente,  m.  128  n. 

Llsuarte,  a  romance,  I.  209,  210. 

literatures,  modem,  origin,  I.  3 ;  brilliant 
periods,  417. 

literature,  Spanish.  See  Spanish  Litera- 
ture. 

Liturgies,  Román  and  Qothic,  m.  201  ». 

LnrERMORB,  Gborob,  i.  188  n. 

líVT,  trs.  by  Ayala,  1.  162,  168  ;  boneg 
bought  by  Alfonso  VI.,  317  n. ;  imitated 
by  Solis,  m.  196  *,  on  the  ancient  wealth 
of  Spain,  878  ».  *,  on  the  passage  of  the 
Iberas,  379  n. 

Llabia,  Ramón  de.  Cancionero,  I.  392  n. 

Llaqüno  Aburóla,  edits  Ayala,  I.  163  n.; 
Pero  Niño's  Chronicle,  178  n.  j  Alvaro  de 
Luna's,  356  n. ;  Cibdareal's  Letters,  357, 
ni.  416  *,  translates  Athalie,  340. 

Llanos,  Raf.  Óonz.,  on  the  Fuero  of  Aviles, 
ni.  398  n. 

Llórente,  Ant.  de,  d.  1823.  Life  and  Hist. 
de  rinquisition,  and  Memoria  Hist,  1., 
413  n.,  414  n. ;  edits  Las  Casas,  n.  88 
».  i  on  GU  Blas,  m.  295,  296  ». 


LoAiSA,  the  disooverer,  1. 191. 

Loas,  what,  n.  447  -  449  and  n. ;  in  Autos, 

253  ;  of  Lope,  251  n.,  270  n.  }  of  Tarrega, 

296  ;  of  Aguilar,  298,  300  ;  of  Calderón, 

858  n. }  of  Solis,  429  }  of  Candamo,  431  *, 

of  Benevente,  446. 
LoATSA,  letters  to  Charles  V.,  m.  179"  n. 
Lobeira,  Vasco  de,  d.  1403.    His  Amadla 

de  Gaula,L  199-207. 
Lobera,  Alonso   de,  f.    1554.     Bissa  y 

Planto,  I.  446  n. 
Lobera,  eighteenth  oentury,  dramas,  III. 

347. 
Lobera,  1 1696.    Hist  de  León,  n.  498  n. 
Lobo,  Eugenio  Gerardo  de,  f.  1738.    Poet, 

ni.  256,  257  n. ;  dramas,  836. 
Lobo,  Fr.  Rod.  de,  f.  1614.    Primaveira, 

in.  93  n. 
LoBON  de  Salakar,  Fr.,  Fray  Gerundio  a(- 

t^ibuted  to,  m.  290  n. 
Lockhart,  J.  G.,  trs.  ballads,  I.  115  n., 

121  n.,  132  n.,  m.  413  •,  edits  Motteux's 

D.  Quixote,  439. 
Locuras  de  Europa  of  Faxardo,  m.  217  n. 
LoDOÑo,  Sancho  de,  n.  11  n. 
Lo  Frasso,  Ant.  de,  f.  1573.    Fortuna  y 

Amor,  in.  86  and  n. 
Logan,  on  Gaelic  rhyme,  1. 100  n. 
Lombardy,  earliest  literature,  I.  8. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  trs.  of  Manrique,  I. 

868  ft. 
LoNous,  Pastoral,  m.  81. 
hoor  de  loa  Mugeres  of  Acosta,  m.  206 

and  n. 
Loores  de  los  Claros  Varones  de  España  of 

Peres  de  Gucman,  1. 12  n.,  361  and  n. 
Loores  de  San  Juan,  by  Estella,  m.  219  n. 
Lope,  a  synonyme  for  ezoellenoe,  n.  270 

and  ». 
Lope.    See  Vega,  Lope  de. 
López,  Alonso.    See  Pinciano,  El. 
López  Magdalena,  f.  1676.    Biot  at  Qor> 

cum,  ni.  238  n. 
López,  Manuel,  Collection  of  Plays,  m. 

446. 
Lo  que  obligan  los  Zelos  of  Gómez,  n.  424  ». 
Lo  que  va  del  hombre,  auto,  m.  347  ». 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  age  of,  L  438. 
Lorenzo,  San,  poem  of  Berceo,  I.  26. 
Lorenzo  Segura,  Juan.    See  Segura. 
Losada  vrites  with  Isla,  m.  287  n. 
LoTTi,  CosMo,  architect,  n.  258  n.,  409  n. 
LouBATSSiif  DI  Lamaroa.    See  Lámares, 

F.  L. 
Louis  XIV.,  age  of,  I.  417 ;  marriage,  n. 

406  and  n. ;  play  for,  by  Calderón,  374 

n. }  company  of  Spanish  actors  for  his 

queen,  441  n.  j  advice  to  Philip  V.,  in. 

245  ;  sustalns  the  Inquisition,  275. 
Low  Countries,  words  from,  n.  21. 
Loyal  Serviteur  of  Bayard,  1. 178. 
Loyalty  of  Spanish  character,  1. 93, 116  n., 

132  }  perversión  of,  L  429,  H.  81,  HI. 

237  and  n. 
Loyola,  poem  of  Escobar,  H.  478  n.  *,  of 

Camargo,  ib. 
Lozano,  Christ.  de,  f.  1670.    His  Nuevos 

Reyes,  m.  127  ;  didactic  prose,  225  and 

n. ;  Soledades  de  la  Vida,  143, 144  and  ». 
LuoAN,  a  Spaniard,  m.  382  }  trs.  by  Jau- 

legiü,  84, 86  and  «. 
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Lucanor,  Conde.    See  Conde  Lueanor. 
Lucas,  Bishop  of  Tuy,  d.  1250,  I.  144, 

1521». 
LucENA,  Juan  db,  f.  1453.    Tita  Beata,  I. 

875  }  on  the  Marquis  Santillana,  342  m. 
LucBNA,  son  of  Joao  Remirez,  t  1495,  I. 

380  n. 
Lacero  of  Cabesa  de  la  Yaca,  I.  246  n. 
Lucidario,  £1,  UI.  457. 
Lucio  t  Espinossa,  Fel.,  lyrical,  HL  43. 
Lucrecia  of  Moratin,  UI.  341. 
LuDOLPHüs  of  Saxony,  L  374  n. 
LuduiSa  in   the  Oancioneros,  L  402  n., 

IIL  59. 
Lugo,  Psd.  Alt.  db,  f.  1664.    Lyrical,  UI. 

46  n. 
Lugo  y  Atilá,  Fb.  db,  f:  1622.    Tales,  III. 

138. 
Luis  Dado  de  Dios  of  Gomes,  n.  423  n. 
Luis  Pérez  of  Calderón,  I.  303  n.,  U.  374. 
Luis.     See  León,  Luis  de,  and  Qrauada, 

Luis  de. 
LUITPRAND,  I.  200  n. 
LuLU,  Ratxono,  Lope  on,  n.  153  n. 
Luna,  Alvaro  db,  account  of  by  Valera,  I. 

167  n.  ',  in  chronicle  of  John  II.,  168  •, 

ballads  on,  169  n.  *,   chronicle  of,  179  j 

entremeses  by,  231  n. ;  power  over  John 

n.,  319  *,  Juan  de  Mena  on,  344,  348  n. ; 

Santillana's  poem  on,  338  ;  frieiid  of  Vil- 

lasandino,  354  ',  in  the  Cancioneros,  403 

and  n.  ]  opposed  by  Santillana,  332,  333  ; 

by  Peres  de  Gusman,  850 ;  by  Pedro  de 

Manrique,  364,  365  n.  j    character  by 

Gusman,  363-,  date  of  death,  III.  418, 419. 
Luna,  Juan  d^  continúes  Lasarillo,  L  473 

and  n. 
Luna,  Migübl  di,  f.  1689.    Chronicle,  I. 

193  n. 
Luna,  Pbdro  di,  Anti-pope,  m.  457. 
Luna  de  la  Sierra  of  Guevara,  II.  812. 
Luthbr,- Martin,  opposes  Charles  Y.,  I. 

419.    See  Beformation. 
LuxAN,  DoUa  María  db,  II.  163. 
LuxAN,  Pbdro  db,  f.  1663,  I.  210  }  his  Le- 

polemo,  217. 
LüTNBS,  DüKB  OF,  ignontnce,  n.  263  n. 
Los  del  Alma  of  Roca  y  Sema,  III.  25. 
LuzAN,  Ion.  db,  d.  1754.   Worics,  III.  263- 

268  :  on  Góngora,  21  n.  j  quarrel  with 

the  Diario,  268  n. 
Lucero  Eclipsado  of  Medrano,  II.  329  n. 
Luzindaro  y  Medusina,  I.  384  n.,  III.  115. 
LuzoN,  Juan  de.  Cancionero,  1508,  UI.  44  «. 
Lyrical  poetry,  earliest,  I.  27  n. }  subse- 

quent,  m.  3-46,  256,  257. 

Maasman,  Todtent^nze,  I.  81  n. 

Mabbb,  Jas.,  tr^.  Celestina,  I.  243  «.}  tales 
of  Cervantes,  11. 123  n.;  Gusman  de  Al- 
farache,  III.  103  n. 

Macabeo  of  Silveira,  11.  489, 490  and  n. 

Macanas,  persecuted,  ni.  275,  276. 

Machado,  m.  195  n.  See  Barbosa  Ma- 
chado. 

Machiavblli's  Prince  ansivered,  by  Riba- 
deneyra,  UI.  176  n.j  by  Marques,  214. 

Machuca,  origin  of,  II.  229  n. 

Macias  BL  Enamorado,  f.  1420, 1.  329, 330, 
388 ;  Santillana  on,  338 ;  play  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  U.  217. 


Maokintosh,  Sra  J.,  on  Prere,  1. 18  n.j  on 

the  Román  writers  in  Spaiu,  lU.  383  n.; 

policy  of  Rome,  ib. 
Maddalena   of  Murillo,  UI.  62   «.     See 

Chaide,  Malón  de. 
Madera,  Grbo.  Lop.  db.  Excelencias  de 

España,  I.  410  n. 
Madonna,  poem  on,  by  Beroeo,  I.  28-30. 
Madre  Ipocrita  of  Castillo,  III.  351  n. 
Madrid,  why  made  capital  of  Spain,  U. 

294  -,  its  influence  on  the  drama,  295 ; 

interest  in  it,  71,  72. 
BIadrid,  Fran.  de,  trs.  Petrarca  de  Beme- 

diis,  1.  183  n.  •,  drama,  I.  254  n. 
Madrigal,  £1  Pastelero  de,  UI.  9  n. 
Maestría  Nueva,  what,  I.  23,  24  n. 
Blagdalena,  Conversión  de,  of  Chaide,  UI. 

211. 
Magellanes,  i.  191. 
Magestad,  use  of  the  word,  lU.  237  n., 

238n.  # 

Mágico   Prodigioso  of  Calderón,  U.  369, 

370  }  partly  from  Guillen  de  Castro,  304 

and  n. 
Mahommedanism,  by  Morgan,  UI.  231  n. 

See  Mohammed. 
Mahon,  Lord,  Spain  under  Charles  U.,  UI. 

234  n.',  war  of  the  Succession,  244  n, 
Maiqubz,  actor,  UI.  862  and  n. 
Malaba,  Juan  de,  f.  1570.    Dramas,  U. 

61 :  Recivimieuto  áh  Felipe  II.,  62 ;  Filo- 
sofía Ynlgar,  UI.  203  and  n. 
Malaspina,  Fb.  db,  dramas,  II.  341  n. 
Mal  Casados  of  Castro,  II.  302. 
Malcolm,  Sib  J.,  i.  65  n. 
Maldonado,  Al.,  Chrónica,  UI.  186  n. 
Maldonado,  Juan,  f.  1525.     ComuneroB, 
•  UI.  368  n. 
Maldonado,  López  de,  f.  1586.    Lyrical, 

lU.  6  and  n. ;  epigrams,  57  ;   ballads, 

76  and  ».,  UI.  406. 
Malb,  Yan,  or  MaliNíEUS,  d.  1561.   Conneo- 

tion  with  Charles  Y.,  I.  458  -460  and  n. 
Malespina,  trs.  Torquemada,  UL  206  n. 
Mal  Laba.    See  Malara. 
Malón  db  Chaidb.    Lyrical  poetry,  lU.  14 

n. ;  on  books  of  chivalry,  II.  138.    See 

Chaide. 
Malpica,  Marquis  of.  Tí.  162. 
Malsburo,  trs.  of  Calderón,  II.  412  n.;  of  the 

Aurora  of  Copacobana,  372  n.*,  the  Weal 

and  Woe,  401  n.*,  his  asonantes, t.  103  n. 
^alta,  poem  by  Osorio,  U.  468,  469  n. 
MalteaofSans,  U.  462. 
Malucas,  Conquista  de  las,  by  Argenaola, 

lU.  187, 188  and  K. 
Malvenda,  Jao.  Al.,  f.  1631.    Satire,  UL 

61  n. 
Malvbzzi,  Marquis  of,  trs.  by  Quevedo,  U. 

286». 
Mañuia  de  San  Juan  of  Lope,  U.  185. 
Mandbvillb,  Sir  J.,  i.  185. 
MandeviUe,  Spanish,  UI.  205,  206  n. 
MaRer,  editor  of  the  Mercurio,  UI.  259  n. 
Manbtho,  forgery,  U.  27  and  n. 
Manfrbdi,  Lel.í  trs.  Tirant,  I.  299  n. 
Manners,  ancieut  and  modern  confounded, 

L  51,  62. 
Manners,  ballads  on,  1.  135-138. 
Manoel  db  Portugal,  d.  1604.    I^yricaL 

UI.  13  and  lU 
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Hsnojuelo  de  Romances  of  Gabriel  Lasso  de 
la  Vega,  UI.  76  n. 

Manos  Blancas  of  Calderón,  II.  407  n. 

Manrique,  Gkron.,  patrón  of  Lope,  II.  155. 

Manriqck,  Oombz,  f.  1474.  On  Sautillaaa, 
I.  305  i  Siete  Pecados,  346 ;  Lalinisms, 
366  n. 

Mánriqub,  Jorqb,  d.  1479.  Coplas,  I.  366 
-  370  *,  poetry  in  the  Cancioneros,  391, 
892  n.,  397,  402  m.}  but  not  the  Coplas, 
397  n.-,  on  John  U.,  178  n, 

Manriqüs,  Pedro,  d.  1140, 1.  364. 

Manrique,  Rodrigo,  d.  1476,  I.  364.  Pul- 
gares notice  oC,  380. 

Manso,  friend  of  Tasso  and  Milton,  III.  32. 

Mantua,  Marquis  of,  bailad,  1. 120 }  play 
of  Lope,  II.  262  n. 

Mantuano,  Pedro,  d.  1656.  On  Mariana, 
III.  183  n. 

Manuel,  Don  Juan,  of  Castilb,  d.  1347. 
Works,  I.  56  -  68  |tt)allads,  105,  106  and 
N.',  his  Conde  Lucanor  used  by  Calderón, 
n.  400  n-i  ed.  Gayangos,  lU.  467. 

Manuel,  Don  Juan,  of  Portugal,  f.  1497. 
In  the  Cancioneros,  I.  401,  402  n.,  403, 
m.  69  ;  pfoverbs,  201. 

Manutius.  Paulus,  i.  474. 

Mapes,  Walter,  i.  81  n. 

Maps  not  made  in  Spain  temp.  Ferdinand 
VI.,  ni.  284. 

Marana's  Turkish  Spy,  HE.  304. 

Maravillas  de  BabUonia,  by  Castro,  II. 
309  and  n. 

Maravillas  del  Parhaso,  by  Morales,  m. 
412. 

Marcela,  daughter  of  Lope,  II.  163, 302. 

Marcela  of  Virues,  II.  66. 

March,  Auslas,  f.  1460, 1.  296,  299,  300.     * 

March,  Jacmb,  f.  1371.  Catalán  poet.  I. 
296  }  dictionary  of  rtiymes,  I.  292  and  n. 

Marchante,  Man.  db  Lbon,  f:  1600.  Lyri- 
cal  poetry,  III.  43  and  n. 

Marco  Aurelio  of  Guevara,  II.  14. 

Marco  Bruto  of  Quevedo,  n.  285. 

Marcos  de  Obregon  of  Espinel,  m.  106 
and  m,  107  - 109.  See  Lañgton,  Le  Sage, 
Tieck,  Voltaire. 

Marcus  Maximus,  forgery,  III.  185  n. 

MARD0NE8.    See  Saluar,  Mardones. 

Marescal  de  Biroa  of  Montalvan,  n.  310, 
320  n. 

Margarbt  of  Austria,  marriage,  n.  200. 

Margubritb  db  Valois,  on  Castilian,  II.. 
26  n. 

María  Egypciaoa,  poem,  I.  24, 307  n. 

María,  Santa.    See  Cartagena. 

Maria  Stuarda  of  Diamante,  n.  424. 

Mariana,  Juan  ob,  d.  1623.  Life  and 
Works,  in.  173-183  •,  attacked  by  Man- 
tuano  and  defended  by  Vargas,  183  n.; 
persecuted,  L  427,  III.  177  ;  on  the  Cid, 
1. 14  n.;  on  Alfonso  X.,  33  ;  on  D.  John 
Manuel,  58  n.\  on  Peter  the  Cruel,  164 
n.,  166n.*,  on  Alvaro  de  Luna,  180  n.*, 
on  Clavijo,  186, 186  n.-,  on  the  battle  of 
Covadonga,  193  n.;  on  Mingo  Revulgo, 
233  n.',  on  Jayme's  Chronicle,  286  n.; 
on  the  Prince  of  Viana,  299  n.\  on  Alfonso 
V.  of  Aragón,  317  n.;  on  Enrique  de  Vil- 
lena,  325  n.;  on  the  Queen  of  llenry  IV., 
855  n.}  on  Jorge  Manrique,  370  n.}  oq 


the  Inquisitíon,  408  n.;  on  Garcilassa, 
460  and  n.}  on  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  482 
n.*,  on  the  Escurial,  486  n.*,  on  Toledo, 
U.  24  it.}  on  Numantia,  106  n.*,  ou  Sir 
F.  Drake,  171  n.)  on  actors,  437  ».}  on 
plays  in  religious  houses,  440  n.*,  on  the 
theatre,  442  ».}  on  the  Zarabanda,  462 ; 
on  Ribadeneyra,  III.  176  ».;  on  the  an- 
cient  wealth  of  Spain,  378  n. }  on  the  Car- 
thaginians  in  Spain,  380  n.)  on  the  Bar- 
barian  invasión  of  Spain,  387  ;  on  the 
Arabio  Bible,  394  n. ;  on  the  Anti-pope, 
Luna,  467  ;  Cabrera  on  Mariana.  199  n. 

Mariannb  of  Austria,  II.  406  n. 

Marib  db  France,  i.  76  n. 

Marina,  Fr.  Mart.,  on  the  Poema  del  Cid, 
L  Un.',  on  ttie  Fuero  Juzgo,  44  ;  on 
Greek  words  in  Spanish,  III.  380  n.\  on 
oldest  Spanish,  397 ;  on  the  Fuero  of 
Aviles,  398  n. 

Marineo,  Lucio,  I.  434. 

Marinee,  Vicente,  I.  300  n. 

Marini,  Gian.,  on  Lope,  II.  270  n.;  school 
of,  IIL  17  and  n.,  447,  450. 

Marinisti  in  Italy,  III.  17. 

Marivaux,  imiUtes  D.  Quixote,  m.  440  n. 

Marlowb,  Faustus,  II.  108. 

Marmol  Carvajal,  Luis  del,  f.  1600.  Re- 
belión de  los  Moriscos,  I.  407  n.-,  Aft'ica, 
ib. 

Marques  de  Mantua,  bailad,  I.  120  •,  play 
of  Lope,  II.  26211. 

Marques,  Juan,  d.  1621.  His  Govemador, 
UI.  m. 

Marquis,  title,  I.  823  n. 

Marriage  of  the  Soul,  by  Lope,  n.  200. 

Marseilles,  Greek  colony,  UI.  380  n. 

Martel  db  la  FuBNTE,  f.  1696,  UI.  128  n. 

Martene,  Thesaurua,  lU.  399  n. 

Marti,  Fb.  de,  play  on  D.  Quixote,  HL 
441. 

Marti,  Juan,  f.  1603.  False  second  part 
of  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  III.  100  and  n., 
101  n. 

Martial,  a  Spaniard,  UI.  382. 

Martin,  Adolf,  Asonantes,  1. 103  n.}  trs. 
Calderón,  II.  412  n. 

Martiv,  Greg.,  f.  1624.  Descriptive,  m. 
66». 

Martin  of  Aragón,  d.  1409, 1.  294. 

Martínez,  A.,  dramas,  II.  434,  lU.  445. 

Martínez  de  Toledo,  I.  73  il 

Martínez  de  la  Rosa.    See  Rosa. 

Martínez,  Eug.  de,  f.  1604.  His  Toledana 
Discreta,  IL  140  ».,  481  n. 

Martinus  Scriblerus,  lU.  440  n. 

Martorell,  Joannot,  his  Tirant  lo  Blanch, 
L  297,  298  and  n. 

Martyr,  Peter,  1. 434. 

Mart,  Saint,  of  Egypt,  I.  24  and  n. 

Mart,  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  II.  42  n. 

Mart  of  Burgundt,  I.  468. 

Mart  of  England,  II.  16  «.,  25  n. 

Mart  of  Scots,  Lope's  poem  on,  U.  187. 

Mas  Constante  Muger  of  Montalvan,  IL 
321. 

Mas  Dichosos  Hermanos  cf  Moreto,  IL 
414  and  n. 

Mas  pesa  el  Rey  of  Guevara,  II.  309-311. 

Masanibllo,  III.  195  n. 

Ma^íDeu  on  the  Cid,  1. 12  n. 
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Maspous,  HossBir  Bom.,  f.  1394,  n.  196  n. 
MASáiBU  on  rhyme  and  fíction,  III.  390. 
ÜASCCcio,  ased  by  Alemán,  III.  104. 
Masdovkllss,  Trottbadour,  f.  1453, 1.  296. 
Mata,  Qáb.  db,  f.  1589,  II.  473  and  n. 
Mataplana,  Troubadour,  I.  282. 

MaTBS,  BABT0L0MEC8,  I.  305  tt. 

Mathibü  db  Qubrci,  Troubadour,  I.  282. 

Matos  Fragoso,  J.  db,  d.  1692.  Dramas, 
U.  426-428,  ni.  445. 

Matthiet,  P.,  on  tbe  Washenroman  of  Na- 
ples,II.407ii. 

Macrbqato,  tribute  to,  II.  497. 

Maüri,  or  Madrt,  Juan  María,  his  Esyero  y 
Almedora,  1. 175  n.;  peraecuted,  III.  369. 

Matans  t  SisoAB,  Amt.,  edita  the  FiUda, 
ni.86n. 

Matans  t  Sisgab,  Grbg.,  d.  1782.  On  the 
Celestina,  I.  240  it.,  lU.  282».;  edits 
Yaldés,  II.20n.-,  his  Orígenes,  tfr.;  edits 
Luis  de  León,  85  n. ;  Life  of  Cervantes, 
90  n.}  on  Yirues,  475n.}  on  the  Qerma- 
nia,  III.  73  n. ;  the  Pícara  Justina,  106 
n. ;  letters  of  Antonio  and  Holis,  169  m.',  a 
collection  of  epistles,169n.)  the  Historias 
Fabulosas,  186  n.*,  account  of  his  library, 
202  n.;  edits  Lebrixa's  Ortografla,  250  n.-, 
his  oirn  Ortografla,  251  n. ;  on  the  Di- 
ario, 268  }  his  Bhetorica,  282  -,  on  Cibda- 
real,415. 

Matbitmk,  Düo  db,  letters  of  Peres  to,  III. 
166. 

Matcr,  Oerman  bookseUer,  n.  173  n. 

Mayor  Encanto  of  Calderón,  II.  401, 409  •, 
trs.  McCarthy,  UI.  461. 

Mayor  Monstruo  of  Calderón,  n.  383-387, 
366». 

Mayor  Yenganza  of  Cubillo,  11.  439  n. 

Mayorazgo  of  Solorzano,  11.  337,  338. 

McCartht,  D.  F.,  trs.  Calderón,  II.  412  n., 
UI.461. 

MoCrib,  T.,  Reformation,  II.  19  n. 

Measures  in  Poetry,  Poema  del  Cid,  1. 16 ; 
ApoUonio,  23  *,  Sta.  Maria,  24}  Berceo,  26, 
27  i  Alfonso  X.,  39  ;  Hita,  72  ;  José,  89  -, 
Ayala,  90,  91  ;  ballads,  99  *,  Italian  intro- 
duced,  443 }  Yríarte's  variety,  UL  306. 

Heco-Moro-Agudo,  I.  234  n. 

Medioi,  age  of,  I.  438. 

Médico  de  su  Honra  of  Calderón,  n.  380- 
383,  873,  L  166  n.  ;  indebted  to  Lope,  U. 
379  n. 

Medina.    See  Polo,  Salvador. 

Medina  del  Campo,  decay  of,  m.  233. 

Medina  de  Biosboo,  Duke  of.  Calderón  on, 
n.  363. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Düke  of,  in  the  Canelo- 
ñeros,  I.  401,  402  n.,  403. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Düke  of,  challengea  the 
King  of  Portugal,  II.  401  ». 

Medina  Sidonia,  Düke  of,  patronixes  Za- 
rate, III.  42  n. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Ddki  of,  trs.  Bacine*s 
Iphigénie,  UI.  342. 

Medinilla.  Balt.  Elisio  de,  his  Limpia 
Concepción,  II.  160  n.  *,  violent  death, 
414  n. 

Medinilla,  P.  de,  oonnected  with  Lope, 
n.  160. 

Meditaciones  of  Estella,  m.  219  n.}  of 
Puente,  212  h.;  of  Esquilache,  41  fi. 


Medora  of  Lope  de  Bueda,  n.  48. 

Medrano,  Francisco  de,  f.  1617.  Lyrical 
poetry,  III.  29  and  n. 

Medrano,  Francisco  S£b.  db,  d.  1653.  Dra- 
mas, II.  329  ». 

Medrano,  Juuan  de.  Silva  curiosa,  n. 
119  n. 

Mejor  Alcalde  of  Lope,  II.  231  n.,  239  n. 

Mejor  esta  of  Calderón,  IL  392  and  k. 

Mejor  Muger  of  Calvo,  II.  477, 478  «. 

Mejor  Bepresentante  of  Cáncer,  II.  422  n. 

MelbndizYald^  Juan,  d.  1817.  Works, 
III.  311-317  ;  on  asonantes,  I.  103  n.  *, 
Oallicisms,  m.  249  ;  archaisms,  317,  321 
n.j  on  the  popular  poetry  of  his  time, 
280  n.)  persecuted,  370;  drama  on  D. 
Quixote,  441. 

Meli,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  IIL  440. 

Melindres  de  Belisa  of  Lope,  U.  206  n., 
266  ». 

Melisendra  of  Lope,  11.  256. 

Mblmoth,  W.,  III.  169  n. 

Mblo,  Manobl  de,  d.  1666.  Guerra  de 
Cataluña,  III.  193-195;  lyrical  poetry, 
26  a. }  satíre,  49. 

Meló.    See  Sánchez  de  Meló. 

Memorial  de  diversas  Hazañas,  by  Yalera, 
1. 167  n. ;  de  Sant  lago  oí  Quevedo,  IL 
277. 

Mbna,  Fbrn.  de,  trs.  Heliodorus,  I.  220  n. 

Mena,  Juan  db,  d.  1456,  L  343-350;  in 
the  Cancioneros,  391,  395, 402  m.  ;  in  the 
Yita  Beata,  376 ;  in  the  Centón  Episto- 
lario, III.  417.  Chronicler  of  John  H.,  I. 
166, 319  ;  on  Alvaro  de  Luna,  180  ». ;  on 
Enrique  de  YiUena,  326, 326 ;  on  Maclas, 
330  ;  enlarges  the  language,  I.  852,  UI. 
18  n.  }  did  not  write  Mingo  Bevulgo,  L 
233  1». ;  ñor  the  Celestina,  235  n. 

Mena,  Yelazquez  de,  forgery,  UI.  420. 

Menochmi,  trs.  by  Tirntrneda,  U.  67. 

Mencos,  Miouel  de,  UI.  66  h. 

Mendelssohn,  Bbrtholdt,  n.  888  n. 

Méndez,  Fran.,  a  madman,  III.  169  n. 

Méndez,  Fr.,  BibUografla,  UI.  416. 

Mendoza,  Alón,  de,  on  the  theatre,  U.  343. 

Mendoza,  Ant.  Hurtado  de,  d.  1644.  Dra- 
mas, U.  332,  448  ;  Yida  de  N.  Señora, 
332  n.  and  338  n. ;  writes  with  Quevedo, 
212,  279  n. ;  with  YiUamediana,  211  n.  •, 
on  Prinoe  Balthacar,  405  n. ;  play  of  Cu- 
billo  attributed  to  him,  421 ;  lyrical  po- 
etry, UI.  41,  42  n. ;  ballads,  74. 

Mendoza,  Bernardino  db,  t  1577.  His 
Guerra  de  los  Estados  Baxos,  UI.  193  n. 

Mendoza,  Dibgo  Hurtado  de,  d.  1575.  Life 
and  works,  I.  469-486  ;  on  the  Crónica 
of  Alfonso  XI.,  I.  70  n. ;  dedication  to, 
181  ft. ;  Boscan  to,  444  ;  at  Tunis,  449  ; 
poems  with  Silvestre,  466  ;  objects  to 
Italian  words,  U.  22  n.  ;  is  in  a  play  of 
Orozco,  89  n. ;  in  the  Galatea,  100  and 
n. ;  is  usad  by  Calderón,  377  and  n.  ;  his 
Adonis,  etc.,  485 ;  his  letters,  lU.  163, 
168  ;  adds  words  to  the  language,  247. 

Mendoza,  Gaaoia.  de.  See  Cañete,  Mar- 
ques de. 

Mendoza,  Iñigo  López  de.   See  Santillana. 

Mendoza,  Juan  Hurtado  de,  1 1660.  Po- 
etry, I.  803  ».,  m.  60,  61  n. 

Mendoza,  Pubntb  db,  U.  404. 
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Mbttdoka,  Sálazar  db,  on  Oypsies,  m. 
23'¿  n. 

MeneoDoe  of  Timoneda,  n.  68. 

Meufis,  Gitana  de,  of  MontalvaOf  I.  25  n. 

Menina  é  Moca  of  Bibeyro,  II.  98,  III.  92  n. 

Mbr\s,  Ign.  db,  f.  1797.  Worlcs,  UI.  309, 
310  n. 

Mercader  Amante  of  AguUar,  n.  298. 

Mercader  t  Gervellon,  m.  215  n. 

Mbrctisso,  Cintio,  paeud.  7 1 1604,  IL  492, 
493. 

Mercurio  General  d  Isla,  lEL  294  n. 

Mercurio  of  Mañer,  III.  259  n. 

Mercurio  y  Carente  of  Yaldés.  m.  230  n. 

Mbrbs  on  Shakespeare,  II.  203  n. 

Meriendas  of  Prado,  m.  146. 

Mbril,  Edblstand  dü,  i.  229  n, 

Merlin,  Romance  of,  I.  218. 

Merlo,  Jdam  db,  in  Mena,  I.  848. 

Mesa,  Christ.  de,  f.  1618.  Narratiye  po- 
ems,  II.  499,  600  and  n. ;  lyrical,  III.  14 
and  II.',  didactic,  62 ;  art  of  poetry,  260 
«.;  epistle,  II.  483  nx\  opposes  the drama, 
3^  *,  claims  universal  empire,  I.  418  n. 

Mesa,  Gil  db,  letters  to,  III.  166. 

Mescua,  Mira  de.    See  Mira. 

Mbsimbrio  on  Naharro,  I.  266  n. 

Mrsonero,  Romanos,  ed.  Dramatists,  n. 
341 ».,  m.  466. 

Metamorfosea  of  Zepeda,  n.  64  n. 

Mbtastasio,  trs.  by  Luxan,  III.  263,  838. 

Metre  of  the  Poema  del  Cid,  I.  16 ;  foor 
line,  I.  26,  28  n.  •,  Beroeo*s,  27  n.,  28  n.  } 
Seguraos,  26  n.    See  Measures. 

Metrópolis  long  wanted,  II.  294. 

Mbttbrnich,  Princb,  MS.  of  Lope,  n.  208  n. 

Mbxia,  Dibgo,  f.  1608.  His  Parnaso  Antar- 
tico, III.  62  n. 

Mexia,  Fbrant  DB,  f.  1492.  NobUiario,  in. 
132  n. 

Mbxia,  Hbsnam,  in  the  Cancioneros,  1. 396, 
397. 

Mbxia,  Luis,  f.  1546,  H.  10. 

Mbxia,  Pbro,  d.  1662.  Historia  Imperial, 
II.  28  }  SUva,  11  •,  how  lioensed,  I.  421 
«. ;  on  Romances  of  ohiralry,  225. 

Mexicana,  La,  of  Gab.  Lasso  de  la  Tega, 
II.  471  and  n. 

México,  flrst  printing  in,  m.  160  n. ;  Auto 
deFé,I.  236n. 

México  Conquistada  of  Escoiqulz,  HE.  320, 
330  and  n. 

Mbt,  Aurbuo,  plays,  HC.  446. 

Mey,  Felipe,  ballads,  UI.  407  n. 

Mbt,  Seb.,  f.  1614.    Fabularío,  m.  307  n. 

Michael,  St.,  of  CubUlo,  n.  421. 

MiCHEL,  Francisque,  cdits  Crónica  Rima- 
da, I.  21  n. ;  Charlemagne,  100  n. 

MiBR  on  Las  Casas,  IL  38  ». 

MiGNBT,  F.  A.  A.,  on  Ant.  Peres,  m.  168  n. 

Miguela,  bailad,  1. 136. 

MiLA  T  Fontanals,  Trovadores,  m.  461. 

Milagros  del  Desprecio  of  Lope,  11. 416  n. 

Milagros  del  Virgen  of  Berceo,  I.  28. 

Milán,  Lope*s  plays  acted  in,  II.  270. 

Milán,  Luis,  f.  1561.  Imitates  Castigllone, 
I.  442  n. 

MiLANBS,  J.  J.,  Conde  Alarcos,  1. 114  n. 

MUlan,  San,  I.  26. 

MiLMAN,  H.  H.,  Martyr  of  Antioch,  n.  369. 

MiLTON,  J.    Lyoidas,  I  453  •,  Paradise  Lust 


imitated  by  Melendez,  m.  315 ;  trs.  firom 
by  Jovellanos.  328  n. ;  by  Escoiquiz,  329. 

Mimoso,  Juan  Sardina,  f.  1620,  n.  440  n. 

Miñan  A  on  Lope,  lí.  200  n. 

Minerva  of  Sauches,  I.  455  n. 

Mingo  Re  vulgo.  Coplas  de,  e.  1472,  I.  232 
andn.}  imitation  of,  234  n.*,  Pulgar  on, 
382. 

Minnesingers,  I.  321. 

MiNUTOLi,  J.,  Auto  in  Yalencia,  m.  347  ic. 

Mira  de  Mbscüa,  Ant.,  d.  1635,  n.  329, 
330  n. ;  his  Exemplo  Mayor,  mistake 
about,  232  n.  *,  his  Conde  Alarcos,  1. 114 
n. ;  lyrical  poetry,  m.  38  and  n. ;  playa, 
445. 

Miracle-plays.    See  Mysteries. 

Miracles,  easy  belief  in,  IL  372  ». 

Miranda,  Saa  de.    See  Saa. 

Miranda  y  VillafaSo,  f.  1682,  H.  11 «. 

Mirrha,  Tragedia  de,  11.  46  n. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  I.  81,  356,  368  n. 

Mis  Yagatelas,  UI.  304  n. 

Mocedades  del  Cid  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  IL 
304-306. 

Mock-heroic  poems,  U.  491  -  494. 

Mogiganga  of  Castillo,  UI.  143  n 

Mogigata  of  Moratin,  UI.  369,  360,  361  n. 

MoHAMMBD,  conquests,  lU.  390. 

Mohammed  ^alam  of  Rabadán,  UI.  231  n. 

Moisfc,  F.,  trs.  Muntaner,  I.  286  n. 

Mojigangas  attríbuted  to  Calderón,  U.  366  ii. 

MoLikRB,  his  Médecin  Malgré  Lui  flrom 
Lope  in  part,  U.  209.  Festín  de  Fierre 
from  Tirso,  324,  325  and  n.;  Príncesse 
d'Élide  trova  Moreto,  416  n.\  on  Luis 
de  Granada,  UI.  208  n.  *,  on  shop.eign8, 
261  n.  \  imitated  by  L.  F.  Moratin,  366  *, 
translated  by  him,  361  ■,  acts  Sancho  in 
a  play,  441  n. 

Molina,  Aoostin  de,  pretended  son  of  Ar- 
gote,  UI.  426,  427,  428,  432. 

Molina,  Arqotb  de.    See  Argoie. 

Molina,  Fr.  Nieto,  f.  1764.  His  Fabu- 
lero,  U.  487  n.  }  his  Perromachia,  UI. 
298  n. 

Molina,  Tirso  de,  paeud.  for  Gabriel  Tel- 
lez,  d.  1648  •,  dramas,  U.  323-829  *,  his 
Cigarrales,  UI.  139, 140  and  «.  *,  his  De- 
leytar  Aprovechando,  140  and  «. }  cites 
Guevara,  U.  16  n.  *,  his  Condenado,  369 
n.  *,  his  Comedias  sin  Fama,  447  }  Loa, 
448  ;  Crypto-rhymes,  I.  464  n. }  letters, 
UI.  163. 

Momo,  by  Noydens,  UI.  128  and  n. 

Monarchia  Hebrea  of  Bacallar  y  Sanna, 
UI.  260,  262  n. 

Monarchia  Hispánica  of  Campanella,  I. 
418  n. 

Monasteries,  plays  in,  U.  440  and  n. 

MoNCADA,  Fran.  db,  d.  1636.  Expedición 
de  Catalanes,  UI.  191, 192  and  «. 

Moncada,  Sancho  de,  Gypsies,  UI.  232  n. 

Monga  yo,  Juan,  Marques  db  San  Felices, 
f.  1656.  His  Atalanta  and  Venus  and 
Adonis,  U.  487  and  n. }  lyrical  poetry, 
UI.  26  n. 

Moncayo,  Pedro,  chronicle,  UI.  119  j  col- 
lection  of  ballads,  407. 

Mondego  of  Saa  de  Miranda,  UI.  64. 

MoNDBJAR,  Life  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  86  n. 
Advertencias,  UI.   183  ». 
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MoNFORTK,  Pkd.  Bod.  !>««  f.  1M6,  Hoims 
de  Felipe  IV.,  UI:  198  n.,  270  n. 

Monipodio  of  Cervantes,  II.  121. 

MosLAü,  Life  of  Isla,  TU,  287  n. 

MoNS,  Nat  db,  Troubadour,  I.  282. 

Monserrate,  Nuestra  Señora  de.  Historia  y 
Milagros,  III.  251  n.  ;  poem  on,  by  Yi- 
rues,  n.  474,  475  n. ;  by  Zorrilla,  475  n. 

Monstruo  de  la  Fortuna  of  Calderón,  IL 
407  n.  )  de  Naturaleea,  what,  202  and  n. 

Monstruo  Imaginado  of  Ledesma,  III.  16. 

MONTAGNAGODT,  I.  40  ». 

MoQtalban,  Claros  de,  bailad,  1. 120. 

MoNTALVAN,  JuAN  PsRBZ  DB,  d.  1638.  Life 
and  dramas,  II.  313-322  ;  Gitana  de 
Menfis,  I.  25  n. }  at  festivals  of  San  Isi- 
dro, n.  181, 182  ;  bis  S.  Patricio,  367  and 
n. }  Para  Todos,  III.  140 }  bis  Novelas, 
142  and  n.  \  on  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  153 
and  n. ;  Fama  Postuma  de  Lope,  190  n. } 
price  of  Lope's  plays,  270  x.  *,  their  num- 
ber,  204  n. ;  play  of  Aiarcon  attríbuted 
to  Montalvan,  336 }  of  Mescua,  232  n.  •, 
of  Lope,  tíf. }  on  Valdivielso,  332  n.  *,  on 
the  dramatists  of  Castile,  345*,  on  the 
Tarasca,  360  n.  t  enemy  of  Quevedo, 
292». 

MoNTALvo,  García  OrdoSTbs  dr,  f.  1500. 
Amadis,  I.  201 }  Esplandian,  207-209. 

MoNTALVO.    See  (Calves  de  Montalvo. 

Montano,  Arias,  d.  1698.  Preface  to  an 
Index  Expurg.,  I.  423  n. ;  Mend  of  Luis 
de  León,  II.  78  \  trs.  of  the  Canticles, 
81  n. }  edits  tbe  Antwerp  Polyglot,  UI. 
177  and  n. 

Monte  Calvario  of  Guevara,  II.  18  n. 

MoNTBiBO,  J.  G.,  edits  Tícente,  I.  256  n. 

MoNTBJO,  Fr.  Benito,  earliesl  History  of 
Castile,  I.  83  n. 

MoNTBMATOR,  JoRGB  DI,  d.  1661.  Diana 
Enamorada,  III.  82  -  84 ;  poems  with  Sil- 
vestre, I.  467  *,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  II. 
486  ;  lyrical  poetry,  UL  5  and  n.,  I.  446 
«.  }  pastoral,  III.  65  and  n. }  satirical, 
48  }  ballads,  76 ;  elogies,  53 }  tales  in 
the  Diana,  163  •,  story  of  Narvaes,  131, 
132  n.  \  trs.  Ansias  March,  I.  300  ic.  *,  on 
Lobera,  440  h.  Lope  de  vega  uses  the 
Diana,  n.  163  n. 

MoNTRNGON,  Pbdro  DB,  f.  1816.  Works, 
III.  309  snd  ». 

Monteria  of  Alfonso  XI.,  I.  69  and  n. 

Montería  of  Juan  Manuel,  I.  58  n. 

Montero,  Ant.  de,  in  the  Cancioneros,  L 
390  n. 

MoNTBSBR,  dramas,  n.  425,  491  n. 

Montesino,  Amr.,  f.  1508.  His  trs.  ot  Lu> 
dolphus,  I.  374  n.*.  Cancionero,  III.  44  n. 

Montesinos,  ballads,  I.  120  and  n. 

MoMTBSQüiBU,  Lettres  Persannes,  m.  804. 

MoNTi,  GiULio,  Gil  Blas,  III.  296  n. 

MoNTi,  PiXTRO,  tr^  ballads,  1. 116  n, ;  Cal- 
derón, n.  412  n. 

MONTIANO  T    LüTANDO,    AüG.    DB,  d.  1765. 

Works,  in.  339,  340  and  n.  }    on  La 
Torre,  II.  283  n.  •,  on  Cervantes,  ni. 
340  •,  attacked,  853  n. 
MoNTiGNY,  murder  of,  m.  164. 

MONTMORBNCT,  CONSTABLE  DE,  1.  460. 

MoNTOBo,  Jos.  Pbrbk  DE,  d.  1694.  lyrical 
poetry,  in.  43  aod  m. 


MoNXAZAz,  Gabriel  di  Henao,  f.  1620. 
Fábulas,  II.  487  n. 

Moorish  baUads,  1. 133  - 136. 

Mooñsh  character  in  Calderón,  II.  380. 

Moors,  origin  of  ñame,  III.  390  n. ;  hatred 
of,  I.  6,  407  n.  í  falsehood  to,  410  ;  perse- 
cution,  409  and  n.,  410  n.,  428  aud  n . 

Mora,  Juan  Gómez  de,  f.  1632.  On  Prinoe 
Baltasar,  II.  405  n. 

Mora,  f.  1850,  III.  369,  433. 

MoRADELL,  y.  M.  DE,  f.  1603.  San  Bamon, 
n.  476  n. 

MoRAES,  Fr.,  f.  1567.  His  trs.  of  Palme- 
rin,  I.  212  and  n. 

MoRAES  T  Yasconoellos,  F.  Botxlho,  f. 
1734,  ni.  254,  255  and  n. 

Moraleja,  Jos.,  f.  1741.  £1  Entretenido, 
m.  142  n.,  280  n. 

Morales,  Ambrosio  di,  d.  1691.  His  Cró- 
nica, in.  173, 174  n.  *,  letters,  163  ;  dis- 
courses,  n.  10  it.)  epistle  both  Latin  and 
Spanish,  UI.  401  n. ;  on  the  use  of  the 
Castilian,  n.  6  ». ;  praise  of  Boscan,  I. 
442. 

Morales,  Fran.,  edits  Palacios  Bubios,  n. 
13  M. 

Morales,  Jorgi  Pinto  di,  MarayUlas  del 
Parnaso,  UI.  412. 

Morales,  Juan  de,  pastoral,  UI.  56  and  n. 

Morales,  Juan  Bart.,  trs.  Lobo,  UI.  93  ». 

Morales,  the  two,  actors,  U.  440. 

MoraUüesof  Lope,  n.  198-202.  5ee  Mys- 
teríes. 

MoRATiN,  Lean.  Fbrn.,  d.  1828.  Dramas, 
lU.  355-361 ;  on  the  Danca  General,  I. 
232».  •,  Celestina,  237  n. ;  Auto  de  Fé  of 
Logroño,  lU.  234  n. ',  his  Derrota  de  los 
Pedantes,  300  n.  •,  poems,  830.  See  Ber- 
nascone,  Pelaez. 

MoRATiN,  Nic.  Fern.,  d.  1780.  Works,  III. 
299-801 }  his  club,  301  *,  his  Desengaño, 
346,  347  n. ;  dramas,  341-343. 

Morayma,  bailad,  1. 116. 

MoRCHON,  Man.,  dramatist,  U.  444  «. 

MoREAü,  L.,  Partidas,  I.  47  n. 

Moreno,  Juan,  f.  1497, 1.  386. 

Moreno,  M^  f.  1650,  III.  69  n. 

MoRERi  on  D.  Quixote,  ni.  424  n. 

MoRETO,  Auo.,  d.  1669.  Dramas,  n.  413  - 
417  *,  his  Acote  de  su  Patria,  427  n. ; 
Bayle,  453  n.  *,  Desden  con  el  Desden, 
m.  297  n. }  play  altered  by  Latre,  342  ; 
on  Pedro  el  Cruel,  1. 166  n. ;  uses  the  Vi- 
driera of  Cervantes,  U.  123  n.  *,  used  by 
Solis,  428  )  number  of  plays,  UI.  446. 

Morgan,  Jos.,  on  Mohammedanism,  UI. 
231  n. 

Morillo,  Grio.  di,  trs.  Statius,  IIL86  n. } 
satire,  48. 

Morir  viviendo  of  Muñoz,  UI.  257  n. 

Moriscos,  who,  UI.  232  n.  5  expulsión,  I. 
409,  410  and  n.,  428  ;  Aguilar's  poem  on, 
n.  298  •,  Zapata's,  602  n.  *,  bad  effects  of 
their  expulsión,  UI.  216  n.,  230,  231  and 
». }  their  culture,  1. 86,  UI.  231  n.,  232  n. 

MoRiTZ  of  Saxony,  T.  419. 

Moros  Latinados,  lU.  393  n. 

Morte  d'Arthur,  I.  288  n. 

Mosquea  of  Yillaviciosa,  U.  493. 

Mosquera  di  Barnvevo,  Fr.,  f.  1612.  His 
Numantina,  U.  601,  602  n. 
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Mosqneteroe,  what,  11.  444  and  n, 
MoBseD,  what,  I.  395  n. 
Motes  con  Olosas,  I.  400  and  n. 
MoTHB  LS  Yatsh,  La,  III.  184  n. 
MuTTBOx,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  ni.  439. 
MoTTRviLLK,  Had.  dk,  Peace  of  the  Pyre- 

neeSf  II.  406  n. }  on  acüng  plays,  443  n. 
Mota,  J.  M.  di,  t  lé30.    Fantasías,  III. 

142  and  n. 
Moza  de  Cántaro  of  Lope,  II.  234  and  n. 
Mosarabes.    See  Mu9árabe8. 
MozART,   Don   Juan,  11. 326. 
Md^a,  bailada  on,  1. 135. 
Muzárabes,  who,  m.  393  and  n.  *,  drama 

on,  73  n. 
Mudo,  £),  the  painter,  II.  167  n. 
Muerte  de  Baldovlnos  of  Cáncer,  n.  491  ic. 
Muestra  de  los  Carros  of  hope^  II.  254. 
Mugeres,  Loor  de,  of  Acosta,  IIL  206  n. 
MÜLLBR,  JOHAHM  YON,  on  the  Cid,  1. 12  M., 

14  n.,  131. 
MUllbr  of  LislxMi,  1. 11  n. 
MüLUNBAüx,  Sn  y.,  trs.  Nierembeg,  IIL 

216  n. 
Muroin,  Morisco  romance,  m.  232  n. 
MUnch-Bblunghacsbm,  on  Yirues,  JI.  475 

». ;  on  (M  Spanish  plays,  III.  446  n. 
Mundo  por  de  Dentro  of  Queyedo,  II.  291. 
Muñecas  de  Marcela  of  Cubillo,  II.  421. 
Müflíoz,  Ant.,  f.  1739,  m.  257  and  n.,  348  n. 
MüSíoz,  Juan  BAcrr.,  d.  1799.    Works,  III. 

328,  829  and  n.;  friend  of  Moratin,  302  ; 

on  Gomara,  n.  30  n.    See  Iturri. 
MuKTANER,  Bamor,  f.  1328.    Chroulcle,  I. 

286-289 ;  poem,  288  and  n. }  used  by 

Moneada,  UI.  192. 
Mdbat  condemns  Cienfüegos,  m.  321. 
MuRATORi,  DeUa  Perfetta  Poesía,  III.  267  %,; 

trs.  by  Sempere.  284  n. 
Murcia,  plays  forbtdden,  UI.  363  n. 
Muret,  battle,  I.  280. 
Murgetana,  poem  by  Oriolano,  II.  502  n. 
Mdrillo,  Babt.  Est.,  picture  of  San  Tomas, 

n.  286  ». ;  of  San  Ildefonso,  371 ». ;  bis 

Academy,  m.  277  ». 
MüRiLLO,  Diego  de,  d.  1616.    Didactic  po- 

etry,  III.  61,  62  n. }  opposes  Philip  II., 

62  N. 
McSiBüS,  imitated  bv  Boscan,  I.  441 ;  trs. 

by  Luzan,  III.  263. 
Musas  del  Melodino  of  Meló,  m.  26  n. 
Música,  La,  of  Yriarte,  UL.  305,  306  and  n. 
Mutatione  Monetas  (De),  of  Mariana,  m. 

179  180  n. 
Mutíus  Scffivola  of  Cubillo,  II.  422. 
Muy,  Qarcilasso  killed  at,  L  450. 
Mysteríes.  early,  1. 229  -  231, 247, 256  -260 ; 

temp.  Gharlet  Y.,  II.  42  ;  ñame,  43  n.  •, 

pass  into  autos,  249  •,  still  acted,  UL  347. 
Mysücal  wrlters,  ni.  207  -2U. 

Nacimientos,  what,  n.  241  n.  )  of  Lope, 

241-244,  262  and  n.  *,  of  YaldiTicdso, 241 

n. ;  of  Diamante,  433. 
Nada  of  Texada,  III.  127  n. 
Nao  era,  Estevan  Q.  db,  f.  1550.     Ballad- 

book,  I.  113,  in.  405  *,    Cancionero,  I. 

393  n. 
Naogre,  AoDBTnr,  adds  to  Dicastillo,  m. 

65  n. 
Naha&bo,  Bart.  Tobbbs  de,  f.  1517.  Works, 


I.  265-274 ;  satires,  m.  47  ;  imitatoria 
n.  46  and  n. 

Ñames  of  persons,  trouble  with,  I.  214  n., 
ni.  110  n. 

Naples,  earlíest  literature,  I.  3  ;  connected 
with  Spain,  317,  318,  435  •,  Qarcilasso  at, 
449  *,  Cerrantes  at,  II.  94  and  n.  *,  Lope'a 
plays  acted  in,  270. 

Napoleón  I.,  invades  Spain,  in.  366 ; 
driven  out,  367. 

Napoleón,  £1  D.  Quixote  de  Europa,  m. 
442. 

Ñapóles  Recuperada  of  Boija,  n.  504  %, 

NapoUsea  of  TriUo,  n.  604  n. 

Nabos,  YiSolbs.    See  YiTioles. 

Narrative  poetry,  earliest,  I.  10-80,  83- 
90 ;  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centnries,  n.  460-606  ;  temp.  Philip  Y., 
ni.  256, 260 ;  Charles  m.,  300  •,  Charlea 
lY.  and  Ferdinand  Yn.,  309, 329. 

Narvabs,  poetess,  m.  12. 

Narvase,  Luis  di,  in  the  Cancioneros,  1. 
393  n. 

Narvaxe,  Rodrigo  de,  story  <^  m.  130- 
132  n. }  bailada  on,  72  ». }  in  the  Diana, 
82  n. 

Nasarrb,  Blas  de,  on  Cervantes,  n.  129 
and  n.,  lU.  282  and  n.  ;  on  the  earliest 
drama,  I.  232  m.  ;  on  Forreras,  m.  279  n. 

Nat.  de  Mons,  i.  83  n.,  40  n. 

Naufragio  of  Cortereal,  n.  490  n.  *,  of  Yaca, 
40  n. 

Na  VACIERO,  Andrea,  influence  on  Boscan, 
I.  439,  440  \  on  the  convent  of  Las  Cue- 
vas, 373  n. ;  on  Hidalgos,  m.  97  a. }  on 
the  Comuneros,  368  n. 

Navarra,  Pedro  de,  f.  1567.  Dialogues, 
n.  U  and  n. 

Navarrete,  £1  Mudo,  painter,  n.  167  n. 

Navarrete,  Fern.  de,  f.  1626.  Works,  IIL 
216  and  n. 

Navarrete,  Eustaquio  Ferjt.  de,  Life  tít 
Oarcilasso,  1. 446  n. :  on  fipanish  Nove- 
las, ni.  154  ». 

Navarrete,  Mart.  Fern.  de,  his  Colección 
de  Yiages,  I.  186  n.,  191  n.  j  Life  of  Cer- 
vantes, n.  90  w. }  of  Cadahalso,  m.  304 
n.  %  of  Bamaniego,  308  n. ;  on  the  Tía 
Fingida,  II.  122  n. }  on  a  ktter  of  Lope, 
168  n.  }  on  his  will,  191  n.  }  on  the  Cru- 
sades,  174  n. ;  on  the  Castilian  of  Cer- 
vantes, ni.  247  n.  }  on  the  Buscapié, 
424. 

Navarrete  T  Ribera,  Fr.  DE,  f.  1644.  Tales, 
m.l46n. 

Navarro,  Christ.,  early  dramatist,  n. 
250  n. 

Navarro,  Oonzalo,  attaoks  the  drama.  IL 
404,  405  n. 

Navas  de  Tolosa,  battle,  I.  8  and  «. ;  poem 
of  Mesa,  n.  499,  500  n. 

Naves  de  Cortés  of  MomUn,  m.  300,  301 
n.  *,  of  Salas  and  Yaca  ae  Ouzman,  301  n. 

Navidad,  Juan  de,  Grammar,  n.  22  7t. 

Navidad  de  Zaragoza  of  Pozo,  ni.  141  n. 

Naxera,  batUe  of,  I.  161. 

Nbbrissensis.   'See  Lebrixa. 

Necio  Afortunado  of  Barbadillo,  m.  136 
and  n. 

Necromanoy  of  Don  Enrique,  I.  325  and  n. 

Neorete,  J.  T.,  lyrical  poet,  ni.  43  and  n. 
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Negro  Valiente,  11.  495  n. 
Negromante  of  Ariosto,  II.  67. 
Nkpomuck,  Sax  Juan,  poem  on,  III.  256. 
Netherlands,  war  of,  III.  229,  230  and  n. 
Iíkufchítbaü,  Fr.  db,  ed.  Gil  Blas,  III. 

296  n. 
Nbvbs,  Perblra,  on  Saa,  III.  55  n. 
Nibeluugeulied,  I.  19  n.,  21  n. 
Nicolás  de  la  Calle,  actor,  ni.  362  n. 
Nicolás  db  lo3  Romances,  f.  1248, 1.  104. 
Nicolás  de  Tolentino  of  Lope,  II.  263  n.  •, 

of  Camargo  y  Salgado,  477,  478  n. 
Nicolás  Factor,  painter,  II.  466  n. 
Niebla,  Coünt,  in  Mena,  I.  348,  349  and  n. 
N^EREMBERQ,  J.  S.,  d.  1658.    Works,  UI. 

216  and  n. 
NiFO,  Fr.  Mar.  db,  bis  Diario  Curioso,  líl. 

259  n. ;  C^jon  de  Sastre,  II.  353  n. 
Niña  de  Gómez  Arias  of  Calderón,  11.  376  ; 

indebted  to  Guevara,  376  n.,  379  n.  } 

Gfónnan  trs.,  383  n. 
Niña  de  los  Embustes  of  Solorzano,  m. 

110,  111  and  «. 
Niña  de  Plata  of  Lope,  n.  266  n.,  380  n. 
Ninfas  de  Henares  of  Bovadilla,  til.  88. 
Niño,  Pbbo,  chronicle,  I.  178  *,  verses  for 

by  Yillasandino,  354  n.,  389  n. 
Ni  Rey  ni  Roque  of  Escosura,  III.  10  «. 
Nise,  two  plays  of  Bermudez,  II.  67. 
NiSBNO,  Father,  and  Quevedo,  II.  292  n. 
NobUiarlo  of  Mexia,  III.  132  n. 
Nobleza  de  la  Pintura  of  Calderón,  II.  353  n. 
Nocedal,  C,  ed.  Jovellanos,  III.  456. 
Noche  de  San  Juan,  festival,  II.  212  «. 
Noche  de  San  Juan  of  Lope,  II,  211-215. 
Noche  Oscura  of  La  Cruz,  III.  208. 
Noche  Serena  of  León,  II.  84  n. 
Noches  Alegres  of  Ortiz,  III.  280  n. 
Noches  Claras  of  Faria  y  Souza,  III.  219. 
Noches  de  Invierno  of  Eslava,  III.  137, 

138  n. 
Noches  de  Plazer  of  Solorzano,  III.  144  n. 
Nocturnos,  academy,  II.  300,  301  n. 
No  hay  Amigo  of  Roxas,  in.  297  n. 
No  hay  Vida  of  Montalvan,  II.  321. 
Nombres  de  Christo  of  León,  II.  82. 
Nombres  de  la  Virgen  of  Bonilla,  m.  15  n. 
No  puede  ser  of  Morete,  II.  416  n. 
No  Siempre  lo  Peor  of  Calderón,  trs.  by 

Lord  Bristol,  II.  392  n. 
NoROÑA,    Gaspar,    Condb    de,    d.  1815. 

Works,  III.  309  and  w.,  310  and  n. 
NoRTH,  T.,  trs.  Guevara,  II.  15  n. 
Northern  natlons,  irruption,  ni.  386. 
Novel  Confort,  Lo,  I.  27  n. 
Novela,  principie   of  Spanish   drama   in 

Lope,  II.  260-263  j    of   Calderón,  374 

and  n.,  399-405. 
Novelas  of  Cervantes,  11. 119  - 122  and  m.  j 

of  Lope,  185  and  n.  ;  of  others,  UI.  129  - 

154. 
Noveliieri,  lialian,  m.  133  and  n. 
Noydens,  Ben.  BEiflCio,  f.  1666.    Momo, 

m.  123}  ed.  Covarrubias,  248  n. 
Necio,  Martín,  Balla*Book,  I.  113,  in. 

404. 
Nuestra  Señora  of  Diaz,  n.  477,  478  n. 
Nueva  Comedia  of  Moratin,  III.  358. 
Nueva  Idea  de  la  Tragedia  of  Salas,  Itl. 

266  and  n. 
Nueva  Jerusalen  of  Escobar,  U.  477, 478  n. 
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Nuevo  Jardin  of  Bonilla,  m.  16  n. 
Nuevo  Mundo  of  Lope,  II.  224-226}  of 

Moraes,  III.  254. 
Nuevos  Reyes  of  Lozano,  m.  127. 
Numa  of  Castillo,  III.  351  n. 
Numancía  of  Cervantes,  II.  106-111 }  trs. 

by  Schlegel,  369  n.-,  of  Ayala,  III.  344. 
Numantia,  siege  of,  II.  106  and  n. 
Numantina  of  Barnuevo,  II.  501,  502  and  n. 
Nunca  mucho  costó  poco  of  Alarcon,  IL 

336  n. 
NcÑEZ  DE  Alva,  Diego,  f.  1589,  II.  11  n. 
NuÑEZ  DE  Castro  on  Santillana,  I.  334  n. ; 

continúes  Saavedra,  III.  196  n. 
Nuñez  de  Liao,  UI.  380  n. 
NuÑEZ,  Nicolás,  I.  384  and  n.,  402  n, 
Nuñc'z.    See  Guzman,  Hernán  Nuñez  de. 

Obelisco  Fúnebre  of  Lara,  II.  346  n. 

Obras  y  Dias  of  Nieremberg,  III.  216  and  n. 

Obregon,  Marcos  de,  of  Espinel,  111.  106  - 
109  and  notes,  294,  297  n. 

Observatorio  Rústico  of  Salas,  m.  309  n. 

OcAMPO,  Florian  db,  d.  1555.  Chronicle, 
n  27,  ni.  174  and  n.}  credulity,  181} 
edits  Chrónica  General,  1. 144  n. 

OoaSÍa,  Fran.  de,  f.  1603,  lyrical  poetry, 
m.  14,  44. 

Ooaña,  Gonz.  de,  i.  361  n. 

OcHOA,  E.  DE,  ed.  Santillana,  I.  337  n.  } 
notes  to  Baena,  389  n. }  Catalogo,  III. 
231  n. 

Ocios  de  Castalia  of  Ovando,  II  505  n. ;  de 
Españoles  Emigrados,  III.  370  n.  j  de 
Estudios  of  Fonseca,  II.  449  n.;  de  mi 
Juventud  of  Cadahalso,  III.  304  n. 

Ogier  le  Danois,  1. 197. 

Oidores,  license-books,  I.  420  n. 

Olaüs  Magnos,  II.  30. 

Oliva,  Coünt,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

Oliva,  Fern.  Pérez  de,  d.  1630.  Works, 
II.  8,  9  and  n.,  12  ;  translations  by,  66  } 
dialogue  in  both  Latin  and  Spanish, 
UI.  401  n. 

Olivante  de  Laura,  I.  216,  lU.  205. 

Olivares,  Gerón.  de,  adds  to  Mena,  I. 
346  n. 

OuvARBS,  CouNT  DuKE,  entertalumcnt  for 
Philip  IV.,  U.  212  ;  extravagance,  409 
and  n. }  Calderón  serves  under,  349 } 
plays  written  for,  338  and  n.  ;  patronizes 
the  drama,  455  ;  Rloja,  UI.  39  }  Castro, 
n.  301 }  Góngora,  UI.  19  -,  Quevedo  dedi- 
cates  to  him.  II.  285  n. ;  sends  him  a 
Batiré,  UI.  49 }  is  persecuted  by  him, 
II.  277  and  n. 

Olmedo,  Mena  on  battle  of,  I.  844. 

Olmedo,  Alón,  de,  actor,  U.  440. 

Olmedo,  Josbf,  his  Auto  de  Fé,  UI,  237  n. 

Ommiada  of  Noroña,  UI.  310  n, 

OÑA,  Pedro  de,  f.  1596.  His  Arauco,  U. 
469,  470 }  other  works,  470  n. 

Ontivbros,  Ant.  Mabu,  f.  1769.  On  La 
Cruz,  lU.  351  n. 

Opera,  as  modified,  introduced  by  Cal- 
derón, U.  373,  374  «.,  409  n. }  Lope's 
Eclogue,  432 ;  opera  ridiculed,  432  n.  } 
proper  opera  established,  433  }  favored, 
UI.  338. 

Opúsculos  of  Puígblanch,  lU.  294  n. 

Oración  of  Forner,  UI.  319  n. 
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Oracional  of  Cartagena,  I.  360  n. 
Oraculu  of  Oracian,  III.  224  n. 
Oran,  ode,  by  Lazan,  III.  263. 
Oratorio  of  Guevara,  II.  18  ». 
Ordenanzas  del  Gay  Saber,  I.  294. 
Order  of  Mercy  of  Aguilar,  U.  297  n. 
OrooSíiz  db  Montalvo.    See  Montalro. 
Orfea,  drama,  U.  41. 
Orfeo  of  Jauregui,  IL  316,  m.  34  and  n.  •, 

of  Montalyan,  n.  814,  815  and  n.,  lU. 

34. 
Orfeo  Militar  of  Orando,  11.  505  n. 
Oriemtb,  Aly.  do,  i.  214. 
Origen  de  la  Comedia  by  Fellicer,  n.  866  n. 
Origen,  etc.,  de  la  Virgen  del  Relicario,  by 

Calderón,  U.  372. 
Orígenes  de  la  Lengua,  by  Mayans,  H.  20 

n. ;  de  la  Poesia  Castellana,  by  Yelaz- 

quez,  in.  281  and  n. 
Oriolano,  Gabcia,  f.  1608.  Poem,  n.  602  n. 
Orlando  Enamorado  of  Bolea,  U.  481, 482  n. 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Espinosa,  II.  462  and  »., 

479,  480  i  of  Quevedo,  280. 
Orlbams,  Dckk  or,  I.  91. 
Orpheus  of  Salazar,  in.  27  «. 
Orpbeus  and  Eurydice  of  Solis,  11.  429. 
Orsua  and  Aguirre.    See  Aguirre. 
Ortboa,  Fb.  dk,  f.  1750.    Poem  on  Monser- 

rate,  II.  475  n. 
Ortega,  Gombz  de,  on  Melendez,  HE.  317 

n. ;  club  of  Moratin,  302. 
Ortega,  Juan  db,  noC  author  of  Lazarillo, 

I.  472  n. 

Obtiz,  Agost»,  f.  1540.     Dramatist,  n. 

46  and  n. 
Obtiz,  Alonso,  f.  1493.    Treatises,  I.  379. 
Oi^nz,  Fram.,  f.  1620.    Letters,  III.  170  n. 
Ortiz,  Oallardo,  f.  1758.     Nocbes,  m. 

280: 
Ortografla  of  Alemán,  m.  218  ;   of  tbe 

Academy,  III.    250  *,   of  Lebriza   and 

others,  250  and  n. 
OsBRA,  Marqüis.     See  Yülalpando. 
Osorio,  Diego  de,  Esteran,  f.  1697.    Arau- 
cana, n.  468,  469  n. }  war  of  Rhodes, 

409  n. 
OssüNA,  Yiceroy  In  Sicily,  ü.  275  *,  in  Na- 

ples,  276  *,  patronizes  De  Castro,  801. 
Obsuna,  Fr.  db,  f.  1543.     Ley  de  Amor 

Sancto,  I.  421  n..  n.  13  n. 
OssuNA,  DUQUB  DB,  library,  n.  232  n. 
Ottara  Rima,  early,  I.  39 ;  Boscan^s,  443, 

446  )  in  Lope's  plays,  H.  266. 
OuDni,  CtfsAR,  teacher  at  Paria,  I.  473  n., 

II.  119  n.  *,  prorerbs,  HE.  203  n.  *,  trs. 
D.  Quixote2439  n. 

Odsblbt,  Sir  W.,  i.  53. 

OrANDO,  Joan  db,  f.  1668.  Orfeo  Militar, 
II.  505  n,  •,  on  autos,  II.  251  n.  *,  on  the 
Tarasca.  360  n. 

OriD,  trs.  Dy  Viana,  n.  500  n.  j  by  Vene- 
gas,  ni.  29  n.  •,  by  Mexia,  52  n. }  uaed 
by  Calderón,  II.  374  n.,  399,  400  and  ». 

Oriedo,  Fuero  de,  I.  9,  UL  897, 898  and  n. 

Oviedo,  Bbrn.  de,  poems  to,  n.  853  n. 

Oviedo,  Cosic¿  de,  manager,  II.  446. 

Oviedo  t  Valdís,  Goxz.  Ferm.  db,  d.  1557. 
Works,  TI.  32-36  *,  opposes  Las  Casas, 
87  í  on  López  de  Haro,  I.  896  n. ;  on 
Garcilasso,  447  n.  t  on  books  of  cbiralry, 
U.  138  and  n. 


OwKK,  JoHif,  d.  1622.    Epigrammata,  IIL 

58,  59  n. 
OziosL,  Academia,  IIL  82. 

Pablo  db  Sta.  María,  d.  1435,  L  338  n.,  360. 
Pacheoo,  Ant.  Lopbz,  f.  1738.    On  Villena, 

m.  246  *. 
Pachboo,  Fu.  db,  d.  1654.    Edita  Herrera, 

III.  7  and  n.  }  bis  Arte  de  la  Pintura,  7 

A. ;  edits  Céspedes,  III.  63  and  n. ;  MS. 

oi;  n.  85  n. }  on  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  172 

«.,204».,  27211. 
Paciencia  Christiana  of  Zarate,  m.  211  n., 

212». 
Padecopeo,  Gabriel,  pseud,  of  Lope,  II.  178. 
Padilla,  Jdan  db  (£1  Cartuxano),  f.  1518. 

His  Works,  I.  350  ».,  373,374. 
Padilla,  Juan  de  (El  Comunero),  d.  1521. 

Letter  to  by  Guerara,  II.  17  ;  drama  on, 

in.368». 
Padilla,  Lor.  de,  on  Charles  V.,  n.  28  ». 
Padilla,  María  de,  temp.  Peter  the  Cruel, 

I.  164. 
Padilla,  Pedro  db,  f.  1588.    Ballads,  m. 

71,  72  and  ».,  132  ».,  406  *,  friend  of 

Cerrantes,  II.   101  j   trs.  Cortereal,  496 

n. ;  lyrical  poetry,  in.  6  ». ;  satiricaL 

48  ;  pastoral,  55. 
Padre  Engañado  of  Lope,  II.  257. 
Padrón,  Juan  Rodríguez  del,  in  the  Can- 
cioneros, L  865  n.,  896,  897  ;  as  chronl- 

oler,  167. 
Padua,  Unirersity,  I.  815. 
Pab,  Auo.  Texada.    See  Texada. 
Pagan,  Diego  Ramírez,  f.  1562.    Poet,  I. 

462  ».  }  on  Naharro,  266  ». 
Painting  In  Spain,  8tirling*s  Annals  oi;  I. 

822  ». ;  Head's  History  of;  428  ». 
Palacio  Confuso  of  Mescua,  H.  330. 
Palacios  de  Galiana  of  Lope,  II.  266  n. 
PALAaos,  Jos.  María,  El  Cajista,  IIL  251 ». 
PALAaos  Rubios,  Juan  Lofez  de,  f.  1524. 

Works,  II.  13  and  n. 
Paladino,  what,  III.  402». 
Palafox,  B.  de,  f.  1734.  Poem,  m.  256  ». 
Palafox  t  Mendoza,  Jcan  de,  on  the  War 

of  the  Netherlands,  in.  230  ». 
PALBNaA,  Alonso  de,  f.  1490.    Chronicle, 

I.  169 }  trs.  Plntarch,  170  ». ;  DicÜonary, 

n.  22. 
Palmerín  de  Inglaterra.  I.  212  and  n.,  218 ; 

Gayangos  on,  ni.  462. 
Palmerin  de  Olira,  I.  211. 
Palmirbno,  Lor.,  prorerbs,  m.  203  and  «. 
Palomino  t  Vblasoo,  Acisclo  Ant.,  on 

Spanish  painters.  III.  262  n. 
Pamphlets,  poética!,  temp.  Charies  m.  and 

rv.,  m.  300  ». 

Pamphylcs  Maurianüs,  i.  73,  232  ». 

Pamplona,  Philip  IV.  at,  II.  274  n. ;  plays 
in,  in.  863  ». 

Pantaleon,  Anast.,  d.  1629.  Lyrical  po- 
etry, in.  25,  26  n. }  ballads,  76  •,  at  Fes- 
üral  of  San  Isidro,  IL  181 ;  his  Fábula 
de  Eco.  487.         « 

Pantoja,  nook  against  plays,  m.  363  n. 

Pan  y  Toros,  not  by  Jovellanos,  III.  328  ». 

Panzano,  M:.,  on  Calderón,  II.  365  n. 

Paollno  of  Anorbe,  III.  338,  339  it. 

Papal  poirer  restñcted,  I.  408  n.,  UL  284. 

Para  Algunos  of  Los  Reyes,  m.  141  and  n. 
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Para  Sí  of  Peralta,  m.  141  and  «. 

Para  Todoa  of  Montalvan,  II.  314  «. 

Parábolas  of  Salas,  III.  300  n. 

Paracaellos  Carta,  III.  263  n. 

Paravicino  t  Artbaga,  Hobtensio  Félix, 
d.  1633.  Lyrical  poetry,  lU.  24,  25  n.  j 
ballads,  76  ;  sermons,  161 ;  corrupto  the 
style  of  preachlng,  287. 

Parayso  Cárrado  of  Roxas,  III.  67  ». 

Parbdbs,  Ant.  db,  f.  1623,  III.  46  n. 

Paredes  Oyen  of  Alarcon,  II.  836. 

París,  Albzandbb  dk,  I.  62. 

Pabis,  Juan  db,  f.  1636,  n.  43-45. 

P.irís,  Spanish  theatre  in,  II.  441  n. 

Parnaso  Antartico  of  Mexia,  ni.  52  n. 

Parnaso  Español  of  Sedaño,  III.  298  and  n. 

Parody,  tendency  to,  IL  491  n. 

Pamka,  MiOL  Qab..  ni.  862  n. 

Parraoa,  Fraw.,  UL  128  n. 

Partenopea  of  Fernandes,  1.  3fi0  n. 

ParUdas,  Siete,  of  Alfonso  X.,  1. 49-61  j  on 
the  oíd  mysteries,  230 ;  on  satirical  po- 
etry, m.  47  n.  \  on  pastoral  life,  80  n. ', 
on  royal  authority,  238  ;  eflfect  on  the 
language,  402. 

Parto  de  los  Montes  of  Céspedes,  m.  300  n. 

Parvos,  what,  II.  56  n. 

Pasagero  of  Figueroa,  m.  134  n.,  213. 

Pasión  del  Hombre  Dios,  by  Divila,  H. 
477,  478  n. 

Pasión  de  nuestro  Señor,  by  EsquUache, 
UI.  41  n. 

Paso,  what,  n.  257  n. 

Pasos  of  Rueda,  n.  48,  53,  54  *,  of  Timo- 
neda,  57-60. 

Passao,  convention  of,  1552, 1.  419. 

Passions-schauspiel,  II.  365  n, 

Passo  Honroso,  I.  17%,  224  n. ;  poema  on, 
175». 

Pastelero  de  Madrigal,  IH.  9  n.,  10  n. 

Pastor  de  Clenarda  of  Botelho,  lU.  91  n. 

Pastor  Lobo  of  Lope,  TL.  266 

Pastoral  de  Jacinto  of  Lope,  II.  198  and  n. 

Pastoral  life  in  Spain,  lU.  53,  80. 

Pastoral  poetry,  I.  451,  III.  53-56. 

Pastoral  romance,  III.  80  -94,  n.  96  •,  not 
all  flctions,  99, 156, 157  n.  9 

Putor  Fido  of  Quarini,  trs.  by  Figueroa, 
m.  90 ',  by  Isabel  de  Correa,  90  n.  *,  dra- 
ma on,  ib. 

Pastores  de  Belén,  by  Lope,  H.  176-178  ; 
de  Iberia  of  Bernardo  de  la  Vega,  HI. 
89  ;  del  Betis  of  Saavedra,  92  n. 

Pastoretas,  what,  I.  336. 

Patios,  plays  acted  in,  n.  72,  444,  m.  336. 

Patón,  Bart.  Xim.  db,  f.  1604.  His  Elo- 
quencia,  IH.  218  and  n. ;  Proverbios, 
203  n. ;  spread  of  Spanish,  n.  25  n. ;  on 
Philip  n.,  468  n. 

Patrañuelo  of  Timoneda,  IH.  132  and  n., 
133  and  n. 

Patrick,  St.,  Life  by  Montalvan,  n.  313  *, 
play  by  Calderón,  367  and  n. 

Patrón  de  España  of  Mesa,  II.  499,  500  n. 

Patrona  de  Madrid  of  Barbadillo,  II.  501  n. 

Patronato  de  St.  lago  of  Que  vedo,  III.  210  n. 

Paül,  St.,  Life  by  Quevedo,  n.  28». 

Pacl  IV.,  the  Inquisltlon,  I.  426. 

Paul  the  Sharper.    See.  Gran  Tacaño. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  1525, 1.  436. 

Peace  of  tbe  Pyreuees,  n.  406  n. 


Peaoe,  Prince  of  the.    See  Oodoj. 

Peda908  de  Historia  of  Peres,  III.  167  n. 

(Pedir  Favor  of  Barrios,  II.  404  n. 

Pedro  db  Cabtagbna.    See  Cartagena. 

Pedro  de  Urdemalas  of  Cervantes,  ÍI.  60  n. 

Pedro,  Diego  db  San,  f.  1500.  In  the 
Cancioneros,  I.  108,  390,  402  n. }  Cárcel 
de  Amor,  382-384. 

Pedro,  Dcke  of  Coimera,  f.  1440.  Play  of 
Tirso,  U.  327. 

Pedro  el  Cruel,  d.  1369.  Chronicle,  I. 
161 ;  ballads  on,  164  n.,  166  n. ;  Ayala*s 
fiftümess,  165  and  n. ;  troubles,  351  -,  plays 
on,  by  Lope.  166  n.  •,  by  Alarcon,  n.  334  ; 
^y  Moreto,  414  j  too  favorably  treated  by 
dramatists,  380  and  n. 

Pedro,  Hier3niiio  de  San.  HÍs  Caballeria 
Celestial,  I.  220.  See  Sempere,  Hieron- 
ymo. 

Pedro,  Infantb  db  Portugal,  t  144a 
With  Juan  de  Mena,  I.  344  and  m. 

Pedro  (San),  his  Orammar,  in.  262  and  n. 

Pedro,  San,  de  Alcántara  of  Montalvan,  U. 
316. 

Peele,  Gborgb,  n.  71. 

P^üilan,  Aimúuo  de,  I.  280. 

Pegujares,  what,  ni.  201  n. 

Pelaez,  Juan,  on  Moratin,  UI.  842  n. 

Pelato  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  m. 
390  *,  Poem  of  Pinciano,  n.  601  and  n. ; 
of  Jovellanos,  in.  323;  of  Quintana, 
332  ;  poem  of  Saldueña,  280  and  n. 

Pelicano  y  Ratón,  entremés,  II.  357  n. 

Pellicbr,  Alvarez,  f.  1635.  Dramas,  IL 
432  n. 

Pellicbr,  Casiano,  f.  1802,  n.  366  n. 

Pellicbr,  Juan  Ant.,  on  Berceo,  I.  26  ». ; 
Life  of  Cervantes,  II.  90  n. ;  ed.  D.  Quix- 
ote,  lU.  437  ;  on  Chronology  and  Geog> 
raphy  of  D.  Quixote,  n.  148  ». :  on  Anti- 
quixote,  129  n.  *,  on  Nasarre,  129  n.;  on 
the  Buscapié,  ni.  423  and  n.,  425 ;  on 
relations  of  Cervantes  and  Lope,  II.  119 
n. ;  on  Lope  de  Hoyos,  92  ». ;  on  Ma- 
drid, 294  ». ;  on  the  Argensolas,  m.  83  n. 

Pellicbr  de  Salas  t  Tovar,  Jos.,  d.  1679. 
Flattery  of  PhUip  IV.,  II.  339  n.,  406  ».; 
his  C<Hnmentary  on  Góngora,  m.  22,  23 
n. }  his  Gloria  de  España,  175  n. 

PeSa,  Ant.  de,  on  Boija,  U.  247  n. 

Peña,  Juan  de,  on  Lope,  n.  196. 

Pbñalosa  t  Mondragon,  f.  1629.  Cinco 
Excellencias,  1. 433  n. ;  on  Cultismo,  UI. 
221  n. 

Pentateuch,  printed  at  Constantinople,  I. 
41  n.,  425  «. 

Peor  esta  que  estaba  of  Calderón,  used  by 
Le  Sage,  HI.  297  n.  j  trs.  by  Lord  Bris- 
tol,  n.  392  and  n. 

Pbrcv,  T.,  on  the  peopllng  of  Europe,  m. 
377. 

Pérdida  de  España,  1. 147  and  n.,  838  n., 
m.  896  n. 

Perdigón,  poet,  I.  281. 

Peregrino,  Ángel,  f.  1749.  Faroes,  HI. 
838  n. 

Peregrino,  Rafael,  paeud.  of  Peres,  Ant.,  q.v. 

Peregrino  en  su  Patria  of  Lope,  n.  172  aiul 
n.,  198-201. 

Peregrino  Indiano  of  Saavedra,  11.  471. 

Peregrino  y  Jinebra,  WL  116  n. 
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PKKsmA,  Ant.  das  Nevcs,  OH  Saa,  III.  55  n. 
Pxuz,  Alonso,  f.  1664.    Diana,  ni.  84,  86 

n.  \  Dafne,  U.  485,  486  n. 
Peb£8,  And.,  f.  1606.    Picara  Justina,  lU 

106. 
Pebez,  Antonio,  d.  1611.  Lettera  and  Rela- 
ciones, III.  163  - 167  }  opposed  by  Ar- 

gensola,  31  *,  Herrera  on  bim,  187  ;  bis 

Palco  at  tbe  tbeatre,  II.  466  n. 
PssBZ  DK  GczMAN,  Fkrn.    Set  Otusman. 
PsKEZ,  Gonzalo,  bis  ülyxea,  III  163  and 

n. ;  bis  blank  verse,  I.  441  n. 
Pbrez,  Juan,  f.  1666.    His  N.  Testament, 

I.  42511. 
PiBB,  Juan  Baüt.,  1 1695,  on  tbe  Cbroni- 

cones,  III.  186  n. 
Pebbz,  Luis,  on  Manrique,  I.  369. 
Perbz,  Makcos,  Siete  Sabios,  UI.  134  n. 
Perbz,  Nicolás,  Antiquixote,  II.  148  n. 
Pkrbz,  Pkdbo  Abias,  bis  Primavera,  m. 

76  and  ».,  411,  412. 
Perfecta  Casada  of  Luis  de  León,  n.  84 ; 

plaj  oi  CabiUo,  U.  421. 
Perfecto  Privado  of   Mavarrete,  IIL  215 

andn. 
Perfeto  Señor  of  Ant.  Lopes  de  Vega,  m. 

25  and». 
Peribañes  of  Lope,  n.  229  n. 
Pericia  Geográfica  of  Cervantes,  by  Cabal- 

tero,  n.  122  n. 
Pebiclw,  Age  of,  I.  417. 
Periods  oÍ  intellectual  glory,  I.  417. 
Periquillo  of  Santos,  UI.  149, 150  and  n. 
Perro  del  Hortelano  of  Lope,  II.  208,  229 

n. ;  attributed  to  Moreto,  414  n. 
Perromachia  of  Molina,  I|I.  298  n. 
Perromaquia  of  Gual,  II.  488  n. 
Persecuciones  de  Lucinda  of  Lozano,  m. 

144  n. 
Persiles  y  Sigismunda  of  Cervantes,  II. 

133-136 }  preface  to,  131  •,  play  fh>m 

by  Boxas,  418  n. ;  by  Fletcber,  II.  133 

n.  \  imitated  in  tbe  Buscapié,  UI.  429. 
PcBSius,  imitated  by  Que  vedo,  II.  280. 
Perú,  Comentario,  by  Garcilasso  tbe  Inca, 

ni.  190  and  n. ;  Conquista  del,  ot  Xeres, 

IL  40  and  n.  \  of  C^arat«,  ib. 
Piscara,  Marqüis  dk,  I.  396  n.  j  letters  to 

by  Guevara,  11. 17. 
Petkr  thk  Cbubl.    See  Pedro  el  Cruel. 
Pbteb  II.  of  Aragón,  d.  1213, 1.  280. 
Petbb  III.  of  Aragón,  d.  1285, 1.  290. 
Potbb  IV.  of  Aragón,  d.  1387, 1.  291. 
Petimetra  of  Moratin,  m.  341. 
Petrarca,  De  Remediis,  trs.  for  Gonsalvo 

de  Córdova,  I.  183  n. 
pRRARCA  does  not  imítate  Jordi,  I.  297 

n.*,  is  imitated  by  Lope,  11. 186  ;  by  La 

Torre,  282  n. ;  by  F.  de  GuEman,  HC.  61 

and  n. 
Petrarqaistas,  I.  468. 
Petre  Jacopin,  0«eu<I.  of  Luis  Enriques, 

Admiral  of  Cfastile,  q.  v.,  I.  466  n. 
Phsedrus,  trs.  by  Mey,  III.  807  n. 
Phaeton  of  Yillamediana,  HC.  487. 
Phbupi,  BIarqubs  di  San.    See  Bacallar 

y  Sanna. 
Philadelpbia,  notes  on  D.  Quizóte  publisbed 

in,  in.  437  n. 
PmLip  n.,  d.  1698.    On  Peter  tbe  Cruel,  1. 

106  N. }  in  toomameat  at  Bina,  227  n. ; 


gives  vast  power  to  tbe  Inquisltion,  424  : 
ill-treats  Mendoza,  476  and  n.  \  petitioned 

f  by  the  Cortes  to  Uve  always  in  Spain,  IL 
21  n. ;  mysteries  acted  at  bis  baptism, 
42  ;  reception  at  Seville  by  Mal  Lara, 
62  n.  'y  disapproves  Comedias  beróicas, 
218  *,  malees  Madrid  capital  of  Spain, 
294 ;  opposes  tbe  tbeatre,  343 ;  narrativo 
poetry  in  bis  reign,  460  ;  ingratitude  to 
Ercilb^  466 ;  dislilces  poetry,  468  n. ;  his 
imposing  air,  497  n.  ;  opposed  by  Die- 
go de  Murillo,  HE.  62  ?».  ;  treatment  of 
Peres,  164  j  Herrera  on  bis  death,  187 
and  n.  }  collects  documents,  199  n.  *,  ef- 
fSects  of  bis  reign,  229 ;  autos  de  fé  in 
bis  bonor  and  bis  queen's,  236  ;  reproach 
to  Carlos  de  Sese,  236. 

Philip  III.,  d.  1624.  Devotion  to  San  Isi- 
dro, n.  166  y  praised  by  Lope,  168  •,  mar- 
riage  at  Valencia,  200,  201  n.  *,  tolerates 
the  tbeatre,  344  ;  üi  Lisbon,  III.  66  n.  ; 
Paravicino's  Panegyrico  on,  161  n.  •,  his 
secretarles,  173  n. ;  effects  of  his  reign, 
230,231. 

Phiup  IV.,  d.  1666.  Sonnet  on  his  birth, 
II.  116  11.  *,  dramas  on  his  birthdays, 
211  n.  'y  fails  in  bis  promise  to  Lope,  271 
and  n. ;  improvisates,  272  *,  bis  fiestas 
in  Aranjues,  333  n. }  said  to  have  writ> 
ten  plays,  338  and  n.  ;  patronizes  Calde- 
rón, 349  }  described  by  him,  405  and  n.  ; 
second  marriage,  406,  406  n.  j  great  pa- 
trón of  tbe  tbeatre,  413,  456  ;  great  dan- 
cer,  451  n. ;  poem  on  by  Gaitero,  m.  64 
n. ',  bis  will,  198  n.  'y  his  support  of  the 
Inquisltion,  236  n.  ;  comet  believed  to 
announce  bis  death,  270  n. ;  effects  of 
his  reign,  232,  233. 

Philip  V.,  d.  1746,  IH.  246  ;  enters  Spain, 
246  n.  *,  literary  prcjects,  246  and  n. ; 
State  of  letters,  264-274:  intoleranoe, 
276-278. 

Philips,  John,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  IH.  439. 

Philis  of  Argensola,  II.  68  •,  of  Lope,  258. 

Phillips,  Sib  T.,  his  MSS.,  I.  361  n. 

Philosopbia  Poética  of  Pinciano,  IH.  265. 

Phceflfcians  in  Spain,  m.  378. 

PiAMONTK,  Nic.  DE,  hi8  Charlemagne,  1. 219. 

Picara  Justina  of  Peres,  IH.  106. 

PlCARD,  GunXKRMO,  II.  132  n. 

Picaresco  Ufe  by  Cervantes,  n.  122  n.  See 
Gusto  Picaresco. 

Picarillo  en  España  of  Cañisares,  II.  435. 

Picaros,  wbat,  I.  472,  IH.  98. 

PiccoLOMiNi  in  EstevaniUo  and  Scbiller, 
in.  112,  113. 

PiCHOT,  play  of  D.  Quixote,  m.  441  n. 

PiDAL,  Marques  de,  editor  of  oíd  poems, 
I.  25  II. ;  on  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  146 
n. ;  on  an  imitatíon  of  Mingo  Revulgo, 
234  n. ;  on  Rodrigo  Cota,  236  n.  •,  on 
Padrón,  355  n.  ;  edition  of  Baena,  388 
n.  'y  letters  of  Lope,  II.  190  n.  j  on  tbe 
Centón  Epistolario,  III.  419-422. 

Piedad  y  Justicia  of  Castro,  H.  303. 

Piedra  Buena,  Antounbz  de,  f.  1661,  m. 
146  n. 

Pierres  y  Magalona,  I.  218  n. 

Pinar  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

Pinciano,  El,  otberwlse  Alfonso  Lopes,  f. 
1596.    HU  Pelayo,  n.  601  and  n. }  his 
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Philosophia  Poética,  m.  265  and  n. ; 
glossary  of,  247,  248  n.  ;  oa  early  actÍDg, 

II.  74  y  ou  Graciosos,  266  n. ;  on  Loas, 
447  n.  ;  on  the  Zarabauda,  452  n. ;  oa 
the  drama  of  his  time,  341  and  n 

PiNDAR,  Pablo  Céspedes  on,  lU.  64  n.  •, 
imitated  by  Mendoza,  I.  477. 

Pindaro  (el  Soldado)  of  Céspedes  y  Mene- 
ses,  ni.  123,  124  n. 

Pineda,  Juan  db,  f.  1588, 1. 175  n. 

Pineda,  Pedro  db,  edíts  Lo  Frasso,  III.  86  n. 

Pinedo,  actor,  II.  440. 

PiNBLo,  Antonio  di  León,  on  yeils,  n. 
394  n. 

PiNBLO,  León,  on  Lope,  II.  186  n. 

PlNUBL,  DCARTB,  I.  41  11.  « 

Pintor  de  sa  Deshonra  of  Calderón,  ü.  888 

and  n. 
Pintura,  Diálogos,  of  Carducbo,  m.  220  n. 
Pintura,  Poem    of  Rejón   de   SUva,  III. 

306  n. 
Piracies  of  booksellers,  II.  270  n.,  355  ^357 

and  n.,  JH.  108  n. 
Piramo  y  Tisbe  of  Góngora,  III.  22. 
Pitaco  of  Cienfuegos,  lU.  352. 
Pitillas,  Jorgo  de,  paeud.    See  Herbas,  J. 

G.  de. 
PiL's  V.,  Life  by  Fuenmayor,  m.  219  n. 
PizARRo,  Fr.  de,  Ilistories  of,  II.  40  and  ».} 

poem  ou,  461  n. 
Pizarros  of  Tirso,  II.  328  •,  of  Osorio,  468. 
Pizzi  of  Moratin^s  club,  III.  302. 
Placida  y  Victoriano  of  Enzina,  I.  247  n. 
Plagn&,  Arnaud,  i.  282. 
Planta  y  Método  for  the  Diccioxuurio  de  la 

Academia,  m.  249  ». 
Plasbncia,  Coünt  of,  i.  403. 
Platir,  a  romance,  I.  212. 
Plactus,  trs.,  I.  265,  II.  6, 43,  66. 
Play-bills,  IL  446. 

Play,  príce  of  a,  II.  270  n.,  439  n.,  IIL  887  ii. 
Plays,  number  of,  U.  456,  III.  364. 
Plaza  Universal  of  Figueroa,  III.  214  n. 
Pleiades  in  Franoe,  III.  17. 
Pleyto  del  Cura  of  Guevara,  II.  312,  813  n. 
Plinios,  Hist.  Nat.,  trs.  by  Huerta,  II.  481 

n.\  on  Boman  power  in  Spain,  III.  381. 
Pobreza  no  es  Vileza  of  Lope,  II.  267  and  n. 
Pocos  bastan  of  Matos,  II.  428  n. 
Poeseos  Dramáticas  genere  Hispánico,  by 

Helberg,  II.  877  «. 
Poesías  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I.  59  n. 
Poeta,  entremés  of  Lope,  II.  254 }  essays  of 

Moraün^  IH.  800. 
PooGio,  11.  7  n. 

Policiana  of  Fernandez,  I.  241,  242  it. 
Poiicisne  de  Boecia,  IL  140  n. 
PoUfemo  of  Montalvan,  II.  320  ;  of  Gón- 
gora, 487,  in.  22. 
Política  Angélica  of  Gómez,  K.  423  n. 
Politíca  de  Dios  of  Quevedo,  U.  285  n.,  322  n. 
Político-Fernando  of  Gracian,  III.  223. 
Polo,  Fr.,  dramatist,  II.  425  n. 
Polo.  Gil,  f.  1564.     His  Diana,  HI.  85 

and  n. ;  lyrical  poetry,  38  and  n.  *,  pas- 

torals,  55. 
Polo,  Jacinto,  f.  1630.     I«yrical  poetry, 

III.  38  and  n.  ;  tales,  142  n.,  146, 147 ', 
Goviemo  Moral,  215  n. 

Polo,  Marco,  1. 185. 

Poltcarp,  play  attributed  to,  n.  422  n. 


Polyglot  Bible,  by  Montano,  ni.  177. 
Pómpelo  of  Mesa,  II.  500  n. 
PONCE,  Bart.,  £.  1590.    Diana,  m.  84  n. 
PoNCK  DE  León,  Ana,  Life  by  Boa,  JH. 

219  n. 
PoNS  Barba,  I.  281. 
Ponza,  Comedieta  de,  of  Santillana,  I.  889L 

340,  232. 
Pope,  A.,  on  D.  Quixote,  H.  141  n.,  142  u. ; 

Martinus  Scriblerus,  lU.  440  a. 
Popular  feeling  in  Spanish  literature,  1. 94. 
Population,  decay  of,  UL  286  n. 
Por  el  Sótano  of  Tirso,  U.  828. 
Porfiar  hasta  Morir  of  Lope,  n.  217. 
Por  la  Puente  of  Lope,  II.  217. 
Pomoboscodidascalus  of  Barth,  I.  243  ic. 
Porra»,  Gbron.  dk,  d.  1643.    Lyrical  po> 

etry,  IH.  46  n. 
Porreño,  Balt.,  Felipe  II.,  II.  497  n. 
Portugal,  Constable  of,  d.  1466.    8an- 

tillana's  letter  to,  I.  342  and  n. 
Portugal,  Francisco  de,  d.  1632.    Arte  de 

Galantería,  U.  139  n.,  m.  219  ;  on  Men- 
doza, I.  474  n. 
Portugal,  Manosl  de,  d.  1606.    Poems» 

UL  13  and  n. 
Portugal,  pastoral  rmnance,  n.  96. 
Portuguese  langoage,  origin,  1. 37  -39  *,  Uke 

the  Spanish,  III.  54 ;  theatre,  origin  o^ 

1.254. 
Portuguese  who  wrote  in  Spanish,  m.  26 

n.,  54.    See  aUo  Saa  de  Miranda,  Man- 
uel de  Meló,  Violante  do  Ceo. 
Postrer  Duelo  of  Calderón,  II.  400,  401  a. 
Potter  of  Ocaña  of  Guevara,  n.  312. 
Pozo,  Ledo  del,  1. 166  n. 
Pradab,  Violante  de,  I.  337  n. 
Prado,  Andrés  de,  f.  1663.    Tales,  HE.  145 

and  n. 
Prado,  Sbb.,  actor,  ü.  442. 
Prado  de  Valencia,  pastoral,  m.  86  n. 
Prague,  baUads  found  at,  III.  403. 
Pratica  de  Virtudes  of  Castilla,  1. 165  a., 

UI.  60  and  n. 
Preaching,  popular,  m.  287,  288. 
Preciosa  of  Cervantes,  II.  120,  121  and  n. 
Pregunta  de  Nobles  of  Santiliana,  I.  338  n. 
Preguntas  In  the  Cancioneros,  I.  401  j  oth- 

ers,n.8-5. 
Premio  del  bien  hablar  of  Lope,  II.  153  n., 

216. 
Premio  de  la  Constancia  of  Adcnmo,  III. 

91  n. 
Presoott,  W.  H.,  Prefiíce  *,  on  Palencia,  I. 

170  n.  i  on  Bemaldes,  171  n.  j  on  Oviedo, 

II.  35  n.  'y  on  Carato,  40  n.  *,  on  Zurita, 

ra.  173  n. 
Press  controUed  by  the  civil  authorities,  I. 

420  and  ».,  421  and  n. ;  by  the  Inqnisi- 

tion,  421  aud  n.,  422  and  ».,  423  a. ; 

effects,  m.    226,  227  ;   few   copies  of 

books  printed  temp.  Philip  V.,  258,  n. 

See  Index  Expurgatorius,  Inqnisition. 
Presumida  y  Hermosa  of  Zarate,  II.  428  iC 
Preteo  y  Tibaldo,  drama,  II.  46  a. 
Pbichard,  J.  C,  III.  878  a. 
Primaleon,  I.  211. 
Primaveira  of  Lobo,  m.  93  n. 
Primavera  de  Romances,  III.  75, 411. 
Primer  Rey  de  Castilla  of  Lope,  II.  262  %. 
Prince  of  the  Peaoe.    See  Godoy,  M. 
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Principe  Constante  of  CiJderon,  n.  888- 

391,  401. 
Priitcipe,  corral  and  tbeatre,  II.  72,  lU. 

3a(í,  337. 
Priucipe  Don  Carlos  of  Montalran,  n.  319 

and  n. 
Príncipe  Perfeto  of  Lope,  I.  69  n.,  n.  220  - 

224. 
Printing,  earliest,  in  Spain,  I.  305  and  n., 

891 ;  in  America,  Ul.  160  n. 
Privado,  what.  L  180  n. 
Prívate  theatricals,  U.  366  n.,  m.  349. 
Problemas  of  Villalobos,  U.  7. 
Proceso  de  Cartas  de  Amores,  L  384  n. 
Process  de  les  Olives,  I.  306  n. 
PaoaDA,  OlOVAMNI  DA,  I.  317. 
Prodigal  Son  of  Lope,  U.  200 ;  of  Yaldivi. 

elso,331. 
Prodigios  de  Amor,  tales,  III.  145  n. :  play 

of  BarbadUlo,  136  n. 
Progresos  de   la  Historia  en  Aragón  of 

Dormer,  III.  173  n. 
PropafaulU  of  Torres  Nahano,  I.  266  -  274 ; 

exporgated,  U.  41. 
Propbecj  of  the  Tagus,  by  Luis  de  León, 

U  87. 
Prosa,  what,  m.  402  n. 
Prose,  Castilian,  earliest,  L  43  and  n.,  60 

and  M.,  68  ;  temp.  John  n.,  366  j  temp. 

Henry  IV.,  376  }  temp.  Charles  V.,  H.  6- 

20  •,  spoiled  by  Cultismo,  III  220  -  226  : 

better  writers,  270-274,  286,  324-827. 
Prosérpina  of  Pantaleon,  III.  26  ». ;  of  Sil- 
vestre, 266  n. 
Pbíwpbbo,  Pbixci,  son  of  Philip  IV.,  II. 

362  n.,  UI.  64  n. 
Protestantism,  approach  to  Spain,  J..  419, 

420  *,  suppressed  there,  423  *,   its    men 

of  letters,  429  n.     See  Reformation  of 

Luther. 
ProvenQal  langoage  and  literatore,  «rigin, 

I.  3  ;  íd  Spain,  276-292  ;  temp.  Alfonso 

X.,  I.  40  n.  ;  spread  in  Spain,  279  aqq.  ; 

to   Navarre,  282  n.  ;    in  Castile,  291 } 

decay  in  Provenoe,  289-292  ;  in  Spain, 

810,311. 
Proven^al  poetry,  rhymes,  I.  26,  27  n. ; 

coltivated  in  Spain,  40  and  m.,  326,  336  } 

influence  in  the  Cancioneros,  387,  888, 

404. 
Provence,  its  history  and  reflnement,  I. 

275-278,  in.  391. 
ProverbB,  III.  200-204  •,  by  Eos,I.  303  «.•, 

by  Santillana,  340,  341  and  n. ;  by  Pero 

Dias,  341  a. ;  used  as  tiUes  to  pUys,  n. 

207. 
Pri-düítiüs,  in.  182  n. 
^  Psalle  et  Sile  of  Calderón,  n.  864  n. 
Psabns  by  Lais  de  León,  n.  86  *,  by  Laso 

de  la  Vega,  I.  441  n. 
Psyche,  by  Valdivielso,  H.  331. 
Puente  del  Mundo  of  Lope,  II.  264. 
PüBNTB,  Juan  de  la,  CoUection  of  Ballads, 

in.  411. 
PcBNTB,  Luis  di  la,  d.  1624.  Meditaciones, 

III.  212  n. 
PuEKTo  Carrero  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  264 

».,  401,  402  n. 
Puerto-Carrbro,  son-in-law  of  Qarcilasso 

de  la  Vega,  I.  460  n. 
PviBUBQux,  A.  Dx,  trs.  Conde  Lacanor,  L 


63  «.,  68  ».  ;  Hisioire  Comparée,  H^ 
333  n. 

PUIGBLAMCH,   A.,  hÍ8    OpUSCOloS,    I.   81   »., 

IlL  294  n. 

PuJA^^  £.  DK,  f.  1637.   Sol  Solo,  m.  220  n. 

Pulgas,  Fbem.  dbl,  f.  1492.  Chronicle,  I. 
172 }  Claros  Varones,  380-382  -,  oa  Coant 
Haro,  178  n. ;  on  Santillana,  334  ;  oa 
Narvaez,  m.  132  a.  •,  not  anthor  oí 
Mingo  Revulgo,  I.  234  «. 

Pülgae,  Herh.  Pbkbs  del  (£1  de  las  Ba- 
canas), d.  1631.  Chronicle  of  Gonzalro, 
1. 181 ;  plays  on  him,  182  n. 

Pulpit  eloquence.    See  Eloquence. 

PüKCELL,  musió  in  DlJrfey's  I>.  Quizóte, 
III.  440  n. 

Puren  Indómito  of  A.  de  Toledo,  m.  462. 

Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio  of  Montalvan, 
II.  313,  314  and  n.  ;  of  Calderón,  367 

Puritans  of  England,  irreverenoe,  II.  372  n. 

Púrpura  de  la  Rosa  of  Calderón,  sung,  II. 
373  K.,  374  n.,  406  and  a.,  432. 

Ptymaigrb,  Th.  de,  Vieux  Autenrs  Castil- 
lans,  III.  461. 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  by  Silvestre,  by  Mon- 
temayor,  by  Villegus,  and  by  Castillejo, 
U.  486,  486  ».  ;  by  Gongora,  ni.  23 
and  M. 

Quadema  via,  what,  1.  26  a.,  71,  89,  90,  92. 

Quatrocientas  of  Escobar,  II.  3,  4. 

Quatro  Novísimos  of  Calderón,  U.  363  x. 

Quentin,  St.,  battle  in  Ercilla,  II.  466. 

QoBRa,  M.  DE,  I.  282. 

Querellas  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  40  and  n. 

Querer  por  solo  querer  of  Mendosa,  IL  211 
».,  332,  333  a. 

Question  de  Amor,  I.  384, 386  n.,  IH.  114  ; 
eclogue  in,  L  26Í5  and  n. ;  invenciones  in, 
399  n. 

Questions.    See  Preguntas. 

Quevedo,  Faustino  de,  |>«etuf.,on  Montiano, 
m.  363  tt. 

QcEVKDo,  Jostf,  tn.  Joan  Maldonado^  m. 
368  N. 

QuBVEDo  T  Villegas,  Va.  Gomes  de,  d. 
1646.  Birth,  II  274  ;  exceUent  edition 
of  his  works,  274  a.,  UI.  467  j  education, 
n.  276  ;  troubles  and  exUe,  275  }  in 
Sicily,  276  ;  patronized  by  the  Duke  of 
OsBuna,  276  *,  success,  276 }  at  Naples, 
276  ;  persecution  and  fresh  exile,  276  ; 
marriage,  277  ;  more  persecution  and 
third  exile,  277  ;  death,  278 ;  great  va- 
riety  of  his  works,  278  i  portrait,  278  n  ; 
poetry,  279  }  submissiim  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion,  279 }  dramas,  279  a.;  gypsy  bailada, 
280  ;  unpoetical  language,  281 ;  on  Cul- 
tismo, 282;  publishes  La  Torre,  282- 
286  {  Paul  the  Sharper,  286,  m.  110 ; 
prose  satires,  n.  287  ;  Caballero  de  la 
Tenaaa,  288 ;  Fortuna  con  Seso,  288  ;  hia 
visions,  289-291;  his  character,  292} 
satires,  III.  49;  epigrams,  68;  bailada, 
74,  77,  412 }  letters,  169  j  Divine  Politica, 
216  ',  play  written  with  Antonio  Hurtado 
de  Mendosa,  II.  212;  to  picase  OHva^ 
res,  338 ;  publishes  Luis  de  León,  86  }• 
oonnected  with  Count  Lemos,  162  n.  }  on 
duennas,  97  n. ;  on  Luis  de  Aliaga,  142 
n.  i  on  Proverbs,  140  a.  s  on  Tomé  d« 
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BurguilloSf  184  n. :  on  Lope  de  Y^a, 
270  n.  ;  on  Montalvan,  314  n.,  321  n., 
322,  III.  141  aud  n.  ;  on  Calderón,  II. 
361 ;  on  Ilerrera,  UI.  11  and  n. ;  oa 
Oiogora,  20 ;  on  St.  lago  and  Sta.  Teresa, 
210  n.;  was  a  Conceptista,  16  }  was  imi- 
Uted  by  Iglesias,  320. 

Quexa  y  Aviso  contra  Amor,  I.  384  n. 

Quicaida  of  Noroña,  IH.  310  n. 

Quien  mas  miente  medra  mas  of  Quevedo 
and  Mendoza,  11.  279  ».,  338  n. 

QüiNAüLT,  ni.  122  1». 

QOISCTIUAN,  III.  383. 

QuiNONBs,  SüEBO  DB,  Passo  HonToso,  1. 175. 

QuiíioNBS  DB  Bbnavbktb.    Scb  Benavente. 

Quinquagenas  of  Oviedo,  II.  35  n. 

Quinta  de  Laura  of  Solorzano,  m.  144 
and  x. 

Quintana,  Francisco  de,  f.  1627.  Experi- 
encias de  Amor,  II.  157  n.,  m.  91  n. 
Hipólito  y  Aminta,  U.  135  n. 

Qctntana,  Manübl  Josbf,  d.  1857.  Works, 
III.  332-334  and  n.;  persecuted,  870. 
Preface ;  Life  of  the  Cid,  I.  12  n. ;  of 
Carlos  de  Viana,  299  n.;  of  Las  Casas, 
n.  37  n.'y  of  Gttzman  el  Bueno,  310  «.  j 
of  Melendez,  III.  318  n.  ;  on  Spanish 
poetry,  I.  455  n.  }  on  Francisco  de  la 
Torre,  11.  283  n.  ;  on  Balbuena's  Ber- 
nardo, 484  n. }  on  Cueva,  501  n.  j  on 
Mira  de  Mescua,  m.  38  n.]  on  the  oíd 
ballads,  412  -,  on  the  Centón  Epistolario, 
415. 

QuiNT ANILLA,  P.  DB,  on  Ximenes,  I.  424  n. 

Quintillas  of  Aguilar,  II.  300  •,  of  tope,  266. 

Ql'iros  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

QoiROS,  P.,  f.  1670,  III.  43  and  n. 

Quits,  a  novel,  II.  365  n. 

Quixote,  Don,  first  part,  n.  115,  116  } 
second  part,  131  *,  character,  136-151 } 
earliest  romance  of  its  class,  III.  153  \ 
second  part  by  Avellaneda,  II.  141  - 144  } 
chapters  forged  for,  143  n. }  blunders  in, 
148-150  i  edition  by  the  Academy,  ni. 
252  *!  other  editions,  435-438  *,  expurga- 
tion  in,  436  n.;  translations,  438-440} 
imitations,  289,  440-442;  plays  on,  II. 
302  and  n.,  III.  441  and  n. ;  fame,  442  ; 
Homicidio  de  la  Fidelidad  taken  from  it, 
438  n.'y  supposed  reference  to  Charles  Y. 

,  and  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  424  and  n. 

Rabadán,  Mohammbd,  f.  1603,  poem  by,  m. 

231  n.,  452. 
Bacine,  trs.  firom  by  Llaguno  y  Amirola,  m. 

340  ;  by  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia, 

342. 
Badiana  of  Ortlz,  n.  46  n. 

RaIMOND  DB  MlKAVAL,  I.  281. 
RaIMOND  DB  TOL'LOUütB,  I.  280. 
RaIMONB  DB  TOÜRS,  I.  40  71. 

Ralbigh,   Sir  Walter,   Cablnet  Goancfl, 

III.  216. 
Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  II.  56. 
Rambouillet,  Hotel  de,  III.  153. 
Ramila,  Pbdro   Torres  dr,  opposes  the 

drama,  II.  342  n. 
Ramillete  de  Flores  Divinas,  III.  73  and  n. 
Ramírez,  Antonio  Pérez,  f.  1698.    Armas 

contra  Fortuna,  III.  225  and  n. 
Ramírez  db  Prado,  Lorenzo,  II.  853 1^ 


Raiobo,  Kino,  II.  498. 

Ramón,  Alfonso,  II.  31 «. 

Ramón  de  Peñafort,  by  Moradell,  II.  476  n, 

Ramón  Yioal  de  Bésala,  L  293. 

Ramdsio,  IL  34  and  n. 

Rana,  an  actor,  II.  440. 

Ranjbl,  Pero  Lopbz,  c.  1540,  n.  46  n. 

Raphael  Peregrino,  paeud.  of  Ant.  Pérez. 

Rapp  on  Spanish  in  Portugal,  I.  255  n. 

Raquel  of  Huerta,  IIL  344, 352  }  of  Ulloft, 

27  n. 
Rasgos  de  Ocio  of  Sandoyal,  II.  486  x. 
Rational,  what,  I.  284  n. 
Raymond  Berenger,  i.  277. 
Ratnouaro  on  asonantes,  I.  100  n. }  oa 

Arabs  in  Spain,  III.  391  and  n. 
Rayo  de  Andalucía  of  Cubillo^  II.  421. 
Rayos  del  Faetón  of  Roxas,  lU.  57  n. 
RazieL  book  of  divination,  I.  325  ».,  IIL 

418. 
Razis,  the  Moor,  1. 192  n. 
Razón  contra  la  Moda  of  Montiano,  m. 

340». 
Rebelión  de  Moriscos,  by  Marmol,  I.  407  n. 
Rebolledo,  Bkrnardino,  d.  1676.    Lyrical 

poetry,  III.  42, 43  n.;  satire  and  epistlea, 

60 )  epigrams,  58.  59  ;  didactio  poetry, 

64  and  n. ;  ballads,  77. 
Rebusco  of  Isia,  III.  294  n. 
Recent  publications  in  Spanish  literature, 

ni.  456-462. 
Redentor  Cautivo  of  Matos,  n.  238  n.,  427. 
Redondillas,  what,  I.  99  and  n.  *,  of  OuiUea 

de  Castro,  n.  302  and  n. 
Redondo,  Inocencio,  on   Escoiquiz,  lU. 

330  n. 
Reflexiones  sobre  la  Lección  Critica,  IL 

U9  n. 
Beformation  of  Lnther,  always  stemly  op- 

posed  in  Spain,  I.  419, 420  ;  suppressed, 

423,  424  and  n.,  425  and  ».,  426  and  n.$ 

writers  favoring  it,  429  n.  See  Protestant. 
Reflranes.    See  Proverbs. 
Rege,  De,  of  Mariana,  III.  178  and  «. 
Reglas  de  Trovar,  I.  59  n. 
Reglas  de  la  Yida  of  Oviedo,  n.  36  n. 
Reglas  para  el  Diccionario,  m.  249  n. 
Bki,  Juan  db,  printer,  ni.  416. 
Rbiffbmbbrg,  Barón  db,  I.  4G0  n. 
Reina  Doña  Maria  of  Lope,  n..203  «. 
Rbinoso,  NuSíbz  de,  f.  1552.    His  Clareo  y 

Florisea,  ni.  115  and  n. 
Bkjon  db  Silva,  1 1786.    His  Pintura,  m. 

806  n. 
Relaciones  of  Cortés,  n.  29  and  n. ;  of 

Ant.  Pérez,  m.  166,  167  and  n.,  168 

n.  j  of  Ceyallos,  214  n. 
Religious  faith,  prominent  trait  ot  Spanish 

character  and  literature,  I.  93,  94,  313, 

814  ;  ridiculed  on  the  stage,  II.  126  n., 

361 }  misdirected,  1. 430-433,  II.  372  n., 

IIL  234-237.    See  Bigotry,  Inquisitíon, 

Intolerance. 
Religious  narrative  poems,  n.  473-479. 
Relox  de  Principes  of  Guevara,  II.  14. 
Remedio  de  la  Desdicha  of  Lope,  II.  163  n, 
Remon,  Alfonso.    See  Ramón,  Alf. 
Renault,  Jbban,  I.  43  n. 
Renegadoes,  plunderers,  n.  238  n. }  ballads 

on,  427  n. 
Rbngifo,  J.  D.  di,  1 1602.    Arte  Poética, 
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nL  266  and  n. ;  on  asonaiites,  L 100  n. ; 

on  baUads,  ni.  67  n. 
Rkmnbix,  on  Clavijo,  1. 186  n. 
Eepartimiento,  what,  1. 104  n.;  atYalencia, 

284  n. 
Repelón,  Aato  del,  of  Enana,  I.  247  and  n. 
Representaciones  of  Enzina,  I.  246. 
República  Literaria  of  Faxardo,  III.  217  n. 
Resbndb,  García  db,  f.  1516,  Cancionero, 

L  69  ».  ;  on  Ensina,  257  n. 
Restaoracion  de  España,  what,  IIL  896  n. ; 

poem  of  Mesa,  II.  499,  500  n. 
Retablo  de  las  Maravillas  of  Cerrantes,  n. 

128. 
Retablo  de  la  Yida  de  Christo  of  Padilla,  I. 

873  )  of  Montesino,  374  n. 
Reto,  what,  II.  308  n. 
Retorica.    See  Rhetorlca. 
Revelación,  Una,  poem,  I.  80  and  n.,  81 

and  x. 
Revolution,  French,  effect  in  Spain,  III.  365. 
Revolution,  Spanisb,  under  Charles  IV., 

in.  366,  367. 
Revulgo.    See  Mingo  Revolgo. 
Rey,  Del,  abaso  Ninguno  of  Roxas,  n.  418, 

420  n.,  355  n. 
Rbt  db  Artieda.    See  Artieda. 
Rey  Decretado  of  Urrutia,  III.  336  n. 
Rbybs,  Matías  dx  los,  f.  1640.    Tales,  m. 

141  and  n. 
Reyes  Nuevos,  who,  IL  850  ;  Lozano's  tale, 

lU.  127. 
Reyes  tres  Santos,  I.  26. 
Rbyna,  Cassiodoro  db,  f.  1573.    Trs.  the 

Bible,I.41«.,425». 
Reyna  Saba  of  Horosco,  IIL  211  n, 
Reyna  Sevilla,  tale,  III.  116  n. 
Reynaldos  de  Montalban,  I.  219. 
Rbtnosa,  Pedro  db,  f.  1727.    Sta.  Casilda, 

lU.  256  and  n. 
Rbtnosa,  Rod.  db,  I.  402  n, 
Rbzabal  t  Ugartb,  Biblioteca,  II.  9  n. 
Rhetórica  of  Ouzman,  ni.  217,  218  n.  •,  of 

Luis  de  Granada,  157, 160  n.  *,  of  Mayans, 

282  and  n. 
Rhyme,  origin,  I.  454  n.,  in.  390  and  n. 
Rhymes,  quatemion,   1.    26,  27    n.,  92 ; 

crypto,  454  and  n.}  without  final  sylla- 

ble,  III.  106  n. 
Riada  of  Trigueros,  in.  843  n. 
RiaSo,  Pedro  db,  1. 114  n. 
RiBADENEYRA,  Pf.dro  DB,  d.  1611.    Clsma 

d*  Inglaterra,  Flos  Sanctorum,  and  Tra- 
tado de  la  Religión,  III.  176  and  n.  j  on 

María  Egypciaca,  I.  25  n. 
RiBALTA,  Juan  de,  painter,  II.  301  n. 
Ribera,  Fadriqub  Afán  de,  I.  240  and  n. 
Ribera,  Rut  Pabz  de,  I.  389  n. 
Ribera,  Suzro  de,  I.  356  n. 
Ribero  db  Barros,  Ant.  Luis,  d.  1683. 

Lyrical  poetry,  III.  43  and  n. 
Ribero  t  Sarrba,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  ni. 

441. 
Ribetro,  Bernardino,  f.  1500.    Menina  é 

Mo^a,  n.  98  n.,  III.  92  n. 
RicH,  Lady,  letters  to  by  Pérez,  lU.  166. 
Bich,  o.,  bibliographer,  Preface. 
Richard,  C,  trs.  from  Lope,  II.  178  n, 
Richard,  Cobür  de  Lion,  II.  173. 
RiCHELiBü,  Cardinal,  wrítes  Spanish,  n. 

26  n. ;  dedication  to  by  the  Jew  Delgado, 


87  n. ;  protects  Campanella,  I.  419  n. ; 

on  the  Three  ünities,  n.  305  ;  foonds 

the  French  Academy,  m.  246. 
Ricos  Ornes,  what,  I.  28  n. 
RiBOO,  Miguel  del,  I.  874  n. 
Rimado  de  Palacio  of  Ayala,  I.  90-92. 
Rinconete  y  Cortadillo  (tf  Cervantes,  n. 

119, 121, 122. 
Rio,  Ferrer  del,  on  Mexia,  IL  28  «.  *,  on 

Pedro  el  Cruel,  1. 166  n. 
RioJA,  Fr.  de,  d.  1668  ?     Lyrical  poetry, 

in.  39,  40  and  n.;  satire,  49  ;  elegy,  62. 
Ríos,  an  actor,  n.  265,  440. 
Ríos,  Josií  Amador  db  los,  on  Alfonso  X., 

1.  41  «.j  his  Judíos  de  España,  79  n.; 

ed.  Santillana,  337  n.;  ed.  Oviedo,  n.  36 

n. ;   Historia  Crítica  de  la  litteratura 

Española,  in.  460. 
Ríos,  YiCBNTX  DB  LOS,  ou  CefTautes,  n.  90 

n.,  148  n.,  m.  437  }  on  the  Buscapié, 

423  ;  on  Yillegas,  36  ».  *,  of  Moratin's 

Club,  302. 
RiPOLL,  Jaim^  flrst  printing  in  Spain,  1. 

305  n. 
RiQüiER,  GnuvD,  1.  33  n.,  40  n.,  336. 
Risco,  Manuxl,  Life  of  the  Cid,  I.  12  n.; 

edits  Latin  Life  of  the  Cid,  153  n.*,  on 

the  Fuero  of  Aviles,  lU.  398  n. 
Rissa  y  Planto  of  Lobera,  I.  446  n. 
RivADBNBTRA,  M.,  BibUoteca,  ni.  843  n,. 

456-458. 
RivAS,  Anobl  db  Saavbdra,  Dckb  of,  per- 

secuted,  Preface,  ni.369  ;  his  Passo  Bon- 

roso,  1. 176 n.;  at  Córdova,  II.  474  n.*,  on 

the  death  of  Yillamediana,  lU.  24  n.  *,  on 

Doña  Cecilia  Arrom,  I.  264  n. }  his  Moro 

Expósito,  1. 103  %. 
Rizo,  Juan  Pablo  Marttr,  Life  of  Biron, 

n.  320  ».*,  of  Felipa  Catanea,  407  n. 
Roa,  Martin  db,  d.  1637.     Works,  lU. 

219  x. 
Roberto  el  Diablo,  I.  220  n. 
Robín  Hood,  ballads  on,  1. 140. 
Robles,  Floranes,  earliest  Spanish,  1. 10  «. 
Robles,  Isidro  de,  collection  of  dramas,  n. 

241  n.,  252  n.,  III.  446  -,  of  tales,  146  and  n. 
Robo  de  Dina  of  Lope,  n.  245  and  n.  }  of 

Montiano,  lU.  340  n. 
Robo  de  Elena  of  Cepeda,  n.  486  n. 
Bobo  de  Helena  of  Lope,  n.  254. 
Roca,  Condb  de  la.  See  Yera  y  Figueroa. 
Roca  t  Serna,  Amb.  de  la,  d.  1649.     Po- 
etry, ni.  25  and  n.,  74  and  n. 
Rocaberti,  Juan,  Catalán  poet,  1.  297. 
KoccA,  MoNS  DB,  at  Toboso,  n.  147  n. 
RooHB  GriLLON,  Mlle.  de  la,  m.  119  n. 
Roda,  Minister  of  State,  III.  284. 
RoDBRic,  KiNO,  loses  Spain,  1. 6  *,  chronicle, 

191-193  and  n. ;  ballads  on,  115 ;  play 

on,  II.  230  and  n. 
Rodomontadas  Castellanas,  m.  136   n.  ) 

Españolas,  ib. 
Rodrigo,  Archbishop  or  Toledo,  d.  1247. 

Chronicle,  L  144, 162  n. 
Rodrigo  of  Montengon,  in.  309. 
RoDRiGUBZ,  Alf.,  d.  1616.     Exercicio  de 

Perfección,  ni.  212  w. 
Rodríguez,  Jos EF,  d.  1703.    Biblioteca  Ya* 

lentina,  1.  309  n. 
Rodríguez,  Juan,  f.  1640,  III.  161  n. 
Rodríguez,  Lucas,  f.  1579,  ni.  71  n. 
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IRoDRiGüBZ  DEL  Padrov,  I.  330  and  n. 

RuDRiuuKz  Dü  Vargas.    See  Vargas. 

KouER  DB  Flor,  iu  Moneada,  III.  191. 

KoGLBRS,  PiBRRB,  I.  280  aod  n. 

Roio,  Jaümb,  d.  1478.    Works,  I.  301-303. 

Rojas  db  Montaltak,  f.  1480.  Finiahes 
the  Celestina,  I.  236,  237  and  n. 

Rojas.    See  Roxas. 

R)ina  Abrasada  of  Lope,  II.  219,  220,  232. 

Román  Comique  of  Soarron  from  Roxas, 
IU.  213. 

Román  des  Romans,  I.  210. 

Romance,  for  story,  I.  24  n. 

Romance,  for  bailad,  I.  104. 

Romance  language,  m.  400. 

Romanceros,  history  of,  III.  403-414;  of 
Nució  and  Najera,  I.  113 ;  one  in  nine 
parts,  115,  III.  74 }  Romancero  General, 
I.  116}  Antvrerp,  113-116}  Fernandez, 
455  n. ;  in  Rivadeneyra,  m.  44  n.  } 
Sepúlveda,  67,  68  and  n.j  Padilla,  71,  72 
and  n.  *,  Lacas,  71  n.  *,  Yaldivielso,  73  n. ; 
Silva,  74  and  n. }  Cid,  76  and  n.  j  Peres 
and  Segura,  75  and  n. }  Doce  Pares,  76 
and  n. ;  General,  411.  See  Arellano, 
Ballads,  Castaña,  Cueva,  Depping,  Diez, 
Duran,  Escobar,  Fernandez,  Flores,  Fu- 
entes, Gküiano,  Grimm,  Guevara,  Hidalgo, 
Hinard,  Laquerica,  Linares,  Lockhart, 
Madrigal,  Maldonado,  Mey,  Moncayo, 
Monti,  Morales,  Najera,  Nució,  Padilla, 
Pérez,  Puente,  Quintana,  Ramillete,  Salva, 
Segura,  Timoneda,  Val,  Valdivielso,  Vil- 
lalta,  Wolf. 

Romances  of  chiválry,  1. 196-226 }  passioa 
for,  II.  140  R. }  destroyed  by  Cervantes, 
137 ;  prohibited  by  law,  139.  See  Fio 
tion. 

Romances  de  Germania,  m.  73  and  ».,  II. 
281  n. 

Romani,  trs.  Ansias  March,  I.  300  n. 

Romans  enter  Spain,  III.  379 ;  their  con- 
questa, 8S0 }  their  colonies,  381 }  their 
literature  there,  382, 383 }  decayoftbeir 
power,  383. 

Romantic  fiction  only  form  of  literature 
invented  in  modern  times,  I.  206.  See 
Fiction. 

Rome,  capture  by  Spanish  troops,  I.  436. 

Rome,  Líípe's  plays  in,  II.  270. 

Romero,  Fr., Epicedio,  I.  843  n.x  on  Mena, 
in.  417. 

Romero,  Paseos  de  Granada,  IU.  119  n. 

Rompe  Columnas,  III.  123  n, 

Rumulo  of  Quevedo,  II.  286  n. 

Roncesvalles,  battle,  L  120  n.,  219  n.  } 
poem  by  Villena,  IL  481,  482  n.  ;  by 
Alonso,  482  and  n. 

RoNSARD,  I.  99  n.,  III.  17  n. 

Ropero,  El,  poet,  I.  890  n. 

RoQüB,  an  actor,  II.  446. 

Roque,  Gijinabt,  in  D.  Quixote,  n.  145. 

Ros,  Carlos,  ed.  Roig,  Proverbs,  1. 803  n. 

Rosa  of  Timoneda,  III.  71  and  n. 

Rosa  Blanca  of  Lope,  n.  185. 

Rosa  fresca,  bailad,  1. 111. 

Rosa,  Martínez  de  la,  Isabel  de  Solis,  I.  8 
n. }  on  asonantes,  100  %. }  ed.  Chronicle 
of  GonzalTo,  182  n.}  on  early  drama,  232 
M.  *,  on  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  TI.  283  n.  j 
on  Guzman  el  Bueno,  810  n. ;  on  Melen- 
22* 


des,  m.  818  n. ;  bis  Viuda  de  Padilla, 
868  n. ;  persecuted,  369,  and  Prefuce. 

Rosario  Sacratissimo  of  Segura,  III.  75  n. 

Rosary  in  Spain,  II.  366  n. 

Roscos,  T.,  trs.  Sismondi,  I.  81  n.  •,  life  of 
Cervantes,  II.  91  n. 

RosELL,  Cayetano,  on  Lope,  II.  188  n. } 
on  narrative  poems,  480  n, 

RosENKRANz,  K.,  ou  CaldcroiK  n.  371  n. 

Rósete,  Pedro  de,  dramas,  IL  423  n.t  434 
and  R.,  UI.  446. 

Ross,  Thomasina,  trs.  Boutenrek,  I.  31  «.; 
tbe  Buscapié,  III.  432  n. 

RossET,  F.  DE,  trs.  Cervantes,  II.  134  n., 
m.  439  n. 

RowLAND,  D.,  trs.  Lazarillo,  I.  472  n. 

RowLBT  AND  MiDDLETON,  Gypsy,  II.  430  n, 

Roxas,  Aodstin  de,  f.  1602.  Uis  Viage 
Entretenido,  II.  440,  HI.  212  j  on  Enzina, 
I.  248  and  n. ',  on  actors,  II.  345  and  x., 
442  and  i». }  oa  autos,  II.  359, 864 }  hia 
Loas,  448. 

Roxas,  Pedro  Soto  di,  pastoral  poetry, 
in.  88  and  n.,  56,  57  n.    See  Rojas. 

Roxas  t  Zorilla,  Fr.  de,  f.  1670.  Dra- 
mas, II.  418-420}  bis  Marques  de  Vil- 
lena,  I.  325 n.  •,  No  hay  Amigo^III.  297 
n. ;  play  altered  by  Latro,  III.  342  ; 
number  of  plays,  445 ;  selection  of  playa 
by  Mesonero  Romanos,  III.  458. 

RoT,  Onésimb  le,  I.  229  r. 

Rozas,  Gab.  Fern.  de,  í  1662,  IIL  28 
and  n. 

Rres^nde.    See  Resende. 

RüA,  Fr.  de  la,  1 1734,  IU.  267  R. 

RüA,  Pedro  de,  f.  1549.  On  Guevara,  n.  16, 

Rubena  of  Vicente,  I.  261. 

RcB,  Db  la,  Sur  les  Bardes,  I.  76  n. 

Rueda.  Lopb  de,  f.  1565.  Popular  dramas, 
U.  47-56 }  Cervantes  and  Lope  on,  56 
n.,  91 }  bis  entremeses  and  pasos,  257 
and  n. ;  autos,  250  n.  \  an  actor,  437  f 
play  acted  in  Algiers,  126. 

Ruñan,  wbat,  II.  49  n. 

Rufián  Dichoso  of  Cervantes,  H.  126, 127 
and  R. }  of  Lope,  234  n. 

Rufo,  Juan  Gutiérrez,  f.  1584.  Austriada, 
n.  496, 497  and  r.  ;  lyrical  poetry,  IU.  6 
and  R.;  didactic,  61 ;  bailad,  77  n.;  Apo- 
tegmas, 203  R. ;  friend  of  Cervantes,  U. 
101. 

Rraz,  Bbnbdictus,  IU.  147  r. 

Ruiz  DE  León,  Fr.  de,  f.  1756.  La  tíSt' 
nandia,  III.  830  n. 

Ruiz,  Juan.    See  Hita.  A 

Rut  Pabz  de  Ribera,  I.  889  r. 

RuYDiAZ,  Ant.,  on  Buscapié,  UI.  423. 

Ruyseñor  de  Sevilla  of  Lope,  II.  217. 

Saa  db  Miranda,  Fr.  de,  d.  1688.  Pastoral 

poetry,  IU.  63,  64,  56  and  r. 
Saavedra,  the  discoverer,  1. 191. 
Saavkdra,  Alón.  Pérez  db.     See  Falso 

Nuncio.  ** 

Saavedra,  Ángel  de.    See  Rivas,  Duke. 
Saavedra,  Ant.  de,  f.  1599.     Peregrino 

Indiano,  n.  471  and  r. 
Saavbdra  Faxardo,  Diego  db,  d.  1648. 

Goths  in  Spain,  IU.  195,  196  and  r.  ; 

Empresas  Políticas,  216,  216  and  r.  ;  oa 

Mariana,  182  and  ».  República  Lit,  217. 
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BaateOra.  Ooüz.  bb,  f.  1883.    Pastoret  úéí 

BetM,  líl.  92  n 
Babia  Florm  of  BarbadUlo,  III.  137  n. 
Sabio  en  sa  Retíro  of  Matos,  II.  427. 
Sabios,  Libro,  bjr  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I.  S8  n. 
Baochstti,  on  Dante,  I.  61 ».}  imitated  by 

Timoneda,  IIL  133  aod  n. 
Sacedá,  Cocnt  db,  on  the  Boaoai^,  in. 

424. 
Sacbs,  Michabl,  Jttden  in  Spaniea,  1.  78  «. 
Saco  de  Boma  of  Cueva,  II.  62. 
Sacristán  de  Berlinches,  III.  351 «. 
Sact,  S.  ds,  on  Moriscos,  III.  232  «. 
Sabnz,  D.,  f.  1667.  Ou  St.  Thomas,  H.  477, 

478». 
Sabz,  LicnriAKO,  L  344  «. 
Sagas  Estacio  of  BarbadiUo,  IIL  137  m. 
Saob,  Lb.    See  Le  Sage. 
Saggio    Storico-apologetico   of   Lampillaa, 

UL  449. 
Sagradas  Flores,  UL  257,  258  n. 
Sagrario  de  Tcriedo,  II.  476  and  %, 
Sagunto  of  Zamora,  II.  498. 
Saínetes.    See  Saynetes. 
Saintb  Bbdtb,  II  135  n. 
Sal,  Jcan  db  la,  f.  1616.     Letfeers,  IIL 

169  n. 
Sala  de  Recreación  of  Solorzano,  m.  144  m. 
Salamanca,  Unirersity,  fjunded  by  Alfonso 

X.,  I.  49  ».}  decay,  315  and  n. )  revired, 

4U4. 
8  ilamanca  8cho<d  of  poetry,  HE.  311. 
SALAá  Barbaoillo.    See  BarbadiUo. 
Salas,  Fr.  Qkbo.  db,  f.  1803.    Works,  IH. 

309  and  n.;  bis  Naves  de  Cortés,  301  n. 
Salas,  Ooms.  db,  edits  Quevedo,  IL  279  n., 

280. 
Salas,  J.  A.  O.  db,  f.  1633.  Tragedla  AntU 

gua,  IIL  266  and  n. ;  dancing  in  Spoin, 

II.  451  n.  •,  on  O ingora,  IIL  28. 
Salas,  J.  I.  db,  Life  of  Isla,  UI.  287  n. 
Salas,  J.  Yaoüb  db,  f.  1616.    Amantes  de 

Teruel,  II.  317  n.,  488, 489  and  n. 
Salas,  Pedrü  ob,  crypto-rhymes,  I.  464  n.\ 

didactic  puetry,  III.  62. 
Sal  AZAR,  Amb.  db,  f.  1622.    Tales,  m.  138 

andn. 
Sal  AZAR,  AüQ.  db^.  1675.    Celestina,  I. 

243  ;  Eurydice,  TI.  487  ;  lyrícal  poetry, 

III.  27  and  h.  }  Orfeo  of  Jauragul  attrib- 
uted  to,  34  n. 

Salazar,  Dibgo  db,  f.  1536,  II.  11  n. 

SaLazar,  Fr.  Lobon  db,  and  Isla,  III.  290  n. 

Salazar,  Lcis  db,  on  Perreras,  ni.  277  n. 

Salazar  Míaponbs,  Curist.  db,  on  G  in- 
gora, III.  23  and  n. 

Salazar  db  Mendoza,  on  Pedro  el  CroeL  L 
166  n.*,  on  Gypsies,  III.  232  n. 

Salazar,  Pedro  de,  I.  478. 

Salazar  t  Alarcox,  £.  di,  I.  479  n. 

Salazar  t  Luna,  on  Charles  Y.,  I.  437  n. 

Salcedo,  Coronel.    See  Coronel. 

SaldübSa,  Couiit,  f.  1764.   Pelayo,  m.  280. 

Sales,  F.,  IL  229  n. 

Salgado,  Pedro  de,  allegorioal  shlp,  n. 
864  n. 

Sallust,  imitated  by  Mendoza,  I.  481  *,  trs. 
by  Don  Gabriel,  IH.  300  and  n. 

SalvX,  Tícente,  on  Alfonso  X.,  I.  35  n. ;  on 
Palmerin,  213  n.  5  his  library,  247  n.  j  on 
D.  Quixote,  II.  138  ». ;  on  romances  of 


Qkivalxy,  Wf  n,  \  GrámAÜea,  m.  26S 

and  n.'f  edits  Romúanceru,  413. 

Salvage,  La,  of  Zepeda,  H.  63. 

Salvo,  a  tailor,  bis  plays,  III.  386. 

Samanibgo,  Fel.  María  de,  d.  1801.  F»- 
bles,  in.  307,  308  and  «. 

Samson  Carrasco  in  D.  Quixote,  II.  146. 

Samson  Nazareno  of  Gomes,  II.  477,  478  «. 

Sancha,  printer,  m.  198  n. 

Sancha,  Justo  db.  Romancero,  m.  44  n. 

Sánchez,  Alf.,  on  the  drama,  U.  342  «. 

Sánchez,  FRANcnce  de,  £1  Brócense,  edita 
Mena,  I.  348  n. ;  Garcilasso,  456  «.  ; 
teacher  oÍ  Mesa,  n.  499  }  is  persecuted» 
1.427. 

Sánchez  db  Mblo,  Luis,  f.  1644.  Invectiv» 
Poética,  m.  224  n. 

Sanchbz,  Miguel,  dramatist,  n.  837  and  «. 

Sanohbz  db  Toledo,  Pero,  f.  1690.  His- 
toria Moral,  TU.  220  n. 

Sanohbz,  Tomas  A.,  d.  1798.  Poesías  An- 
teriores, UI.  298,  299  and  n.,  455 }  on 
the  Poema  del  Cid,  I.  11  a.,  15  n. ;  on 
Pedro  el  Cruel,  166  n. 

Sakohbe/Vícbnte,  f.  1688,  Loa,  II.  448. 

Sahoho  IV.,  El  Bravo,  d.  1296.  Bis  Cas- 
tigos y  Documentos,  I.  65  and  ».,  IIL 
457  ;  his  Chronicle,  1. 158  and  «. ;  jhtov- 
erfo  of,  UI.  201  it. 

Sancho  Garcia,  Don,  of  Cadahalso,  lU.  842, 
843». 

Sancho  Ortis.    See  Estrella  de  Sevilla. 

Sancho  PBnsa,  character,  U.  140, 146  j  cites 
ballads,  IIL  78  n. 

SADCho  Panza,  Historia  de,  UI.  441 ;  In- 
strucciones PoUticas,  442. 

SANcnos.     See  Sánchez,  Francisco. 

Sandoval,  Fr.  de,  f.  1630.  Gigantomachia, 
II.  486  n. 

Sandoval,  Prudencio  db,  d.  1620.  Hiatory 
of  Spain.  lU..  174  n.-,  of  Charles  V.,  184 } 
on  the  Cid,  1. 14  n.  *,  on  Garcilasso,  460 ; 
on  the  last  duel,  U.  401  n. 

SANtf,  A.  M.,  trs.  Hita,  UI.  119  n. 

Sanistevan,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  393  n. 

San  Juan,  Mabqois  OF,  f.  1713.  Trs.Ciuna, 
lU.  836. 

San  Martin,  Grbg.  de,  f.  1624,  III.  66  n. 

Sannazaro,  Arcadia,  lU.  6  n.,  81 ;  imitated 
by  Garcilasso,  I.  461. 

San  Pedro.    See  Sempere,  Hieron. 

San  Pedro,  Diego  de.    See  Pedro. 

Santa  Cru<  his  Apotegmas,  UI.  203 1». 

Santa  Ella,  Dictionary,  U.  22. 

Santa  Fé,  city,  I.  447  n.,  II.  268  tu 

Santa  Liga  of  Lope,  II.  231,  232. 

Santaren,  Caüdivilla,  f.  1615.  Poem  on 
Tobías,  U.  477, 478  n.  $  on  the  dialect  of 
Toledo,  24  n. 

Santiago,  patrón  of  Spaln,  UI.  210  n. 

Santillana,  Iñigo  López,  Marquis  op, 
d.  1458.  Early  disUiiction,  I.  331 ;  op- 
poses  Alvaro  de  Luna,  332 )  retires  tnua 
aflfairs,  333  5  love  »f  letters,  334  5  works 
in  Proven^id  manner,  336 ',  Serranas,  336 
n.  *,  works  in  the  Italian  manner,  337  *,  in 
the  courUy  manner,  337,  338 }  sonnets, 
837  ;  divisions  of  poetry,  337  n.  j  poem 
on  Alvaro  de  Luna,  838  ;  Comedieta  de 
Ponza,  339  ;  his  faroe,  341  *,  his  letter  to 
the  Constable  of  Portugal,  342  and  m.  ; 
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his  charaeterf  343  tnd  m.  ;  epite|ih  «i 
Mena,  344  ;  Mena's  poem  on  him,  346  *, 
poem  on  Manriqoef  365  ;  Pregunta  de 
nobles,  368  n.;  in  the  Gancloneroa,  394, 
306,  403  }  coUecÜoa  of  proverbt,  IIL 
201 ;  on  the  oíd  ballads,  I.  106  ». }  on 
the  eariieet  drama,  231 ',  on  Yillena,  326  •, 
familiar  with  Italian  poetry,  318  and  n.\ 
on  Macias,  330  ;  cites  ViUasandino,  363  •, 
is  in  the  Vita  Beata,  376 )  his  son,  436. 

Sámtob,  Babbi.    See  Garrion,  Judio  de. 

Santos,  Frs.,  f.  1697.  Tales,  DI.  148- 
151 ;  Cid  Resuscitado,  IL  304  ». }  on 
the  Tarasca,  359. 

Bantob,  Fkamcisoo  nm  i/»,  continúes  Sifo- 
enoa,  III.  176  m. 

Sanz,  HippÓLiTO,  f.  1682.    Maltea,  n.  462. 

Sappho,  trs.  1^  Lttzan,  III.  263. 

Saragossa,  won  from  the  Moors,  I.  7 }  ooort 
at,  278  }  leaves,  308. 

Saraos  of  Zayas,  III.  143  and  n. 

Sardinia,  first  printing  in,  U.  468  n. 

Sarmibnto,  Martin,  d.  1772.  Ilis  Ifemo- 
rias,  m.  299  aod  n.)  a  Galician,  1. 89  n.; 
on  Redondillas,  99  n. ;  on  unconscious 
asonantes,  101 ;  on  the  Amadis,  199  n.; 
on  Mingo  Refulge.  234  n. ;  <m  Juan  de 
Mena,  352  n.;  on  Entremeses,  II.  44S  n.j 
on  the  Spanish  language,  III.  400. 

Sarpi,  Fathbb  Paul,  on  the  Index  £xpar> 
gatorius,  I.  422  n. 

Sarria,  Marqüis  of.    See  Lemos,  Goont. 

Sastre  del  Campillo  of  Behnonte,  n.  337  n. 

SJLtira,  what,  III.  51  n. 

Sátira  contra  Malos  Escritores,  ni.  258 
and  n. 

Satirical  poetry,  earliest,  m.  47  and  n. } 
later,  48-61. 

SATAGE,trs.  Guevara,  n.  17  n. 

Savaribgo,  G.  db,  r.  1603.  Iberiada,  U. 
501  H. 

Saxo  Grammaticüs,  II.  30. 

Satago,  baliads,  UI.  406. 

Satas,  Fr.  Dibgo  db,  Anales,  m.  173  n. ; 
on  Bernal  Dias,  II.  32  n. 

Sayavedra,  Mateo  Luxan,  pteui.  Set  Mar- 
ti, Juan. 

Saynetes,  what,  n.  450  and  n.  •,  Calderm's, 
358  n.\  Ramón  de  la  Cruz,  lU.  349, 360 } 
CasÜllo,  351  n. 

Sazbdo,  Sbb.  db  Córdoba,  f.  1677.  Cento 
from  Garcilasso  and  Roscan,  I.  456  n, 

Scala  Paradisi  of  Clymacas,  III.  160  n. 

SoARROM,  uses  María  de  Zayas,  II.  426  «., 
m.  143  n . }  Gueman  de  Alfarache,  104  n.\ 
Barbaüillo,  135  n.;  Roxas,  213,  II.  420. 

Scene,  noC  understood  by  Rueda,  n.  56  x. 

ScHACK,  Gkschichte  der  Dram.  Lit.,  II.  456 
n.\  on  Bdhl  yon  Faber,  I.  253  n.  •,  error, 
II.  154  n. }  OD  Roxas,  418  n. 

SoHiLLER.  F.,  Robbers,  n.  836 ;  Wallen- 
stein,  In.  113. 

SCHLBGEL,  A.  W.,  asonantes,  1. 102  ic. ;  on 
Cervantes^s  plays,  n.  111  and  n. ;  pro- 
motes knowledge  of  Spanish,  339  ». }  trs. 
Calderón,  412  ».,  396  n.,  388  n. 

ScHLBGBL,  Fr.,  asonantes,  1. 102. 

SchlVter  and  Storck,  trs.  Luis  de  León, 
II.  89  n.  *,  Bernarda  Ferreira,  504  n. 

ScHMELLER,  J.  A.,  ou  the  patronymlc  ez, 
L12  1I. 


SoHMiDT,  Fr.  W.  y.,  ed.  IMseipUaa  Glerl- 
calis,  I.  64  n.;  on  romances  of  chivalry, 
198  n.;  on  Calderón,  U.  358  n.,  401  n. 

Scumidt,  Lbop.,  edits  liis  father's  labors  on 
Calderón,  II.  358  «. 

SoHorri»,  Amd.,  Uispania  Illustrata,  I.  360 
». ;  on  Juan  Latino,  II.  496  n. 

SoHüLZB,  J.,  on  Calderón,  II.  888  n. 

Soio,  Fathbr,  trs.  Bible,  I.  426  n, 

Scipios  in  Spain,  UI.  379. 

Scotch  baliads,  I.  139,  140. 

SooTT,  SiR  Waltbr,  Minstrelsy,  1. 140 ;  Al- 
■atia,U.  121;  Moorish  subtlect,  IU.122ii. 

SouDtfai,  Romances,  n.  233.  UI.  122. 

Seasons  of  Gracian,  UI.  224  n. 

Sebastian  of  Portugal,  Herrera,  lU.  9, 10. 

Sebastian  t  Latrb,  d.  1792,  on  Argenaola, 
IL  68  n. }  Moreto  and  Roxas,  lU.  342, 
843  n.  »  — » 

Secretaries,  royal,  lU.  173  n. 

Secreto  Agravio  of  Calderón,  U.  883  and  n. 

Secreto  á  Voces  of  Calderón,  II.  6  n. 

Skdano,  Juan  J  .  Lopcb  db,  f.  1778.  His  Par- 
naso, UI.  298  and  «.;  his  Jael,  351 ;  on 
La  Torre,  U.  283  «.  j  on  Espinel  and 
Yríarte,  UI.  62  n. 

SbdbSo,  Juan  db,  f.  1536.  Celestina,  I. 
241 ',  works,  U.  10  and  n. 

Sbgorbi,  Bishop  or,  on  the  Chronic(Mies, 
UI.  186  n. 

Segovia,  decay  of;  UI.  233. 

Sbquimo,  i.  38. 

Segundo  Blasón  of  Calderón,  UI.  239  m. 

Segundo  Scipion  of  Calderón,  lU.  239  n.. 
II.  399,  406  and  n. 

Segundo  Séneca  of  Montalvan,  U.  319  n. 

Segura,  Francisco  db,  Romancero,  UI.  76 
and  ».,  412  •,  Rosarlo,  UI.  75  n. 

Segura,  Juan  Lorenzo.    See  Lorenzo. 

Seguro  de  Tordesillas,  1. 176. 

S^nna  of  Montalvan,  U.  316. 

Sblomo  Haleti,  i.  360. 

Selra  de  Albania  of  Lope,  U.  196  «. 

Selva  de  Aventuras  of  Contreras,  UL 116  n. 

Selva  sin  Amor  of  Lope,  U.  258. 

Selvagia  of  ViUegas,  1.  241,  242  n. 

Selvas  of  Rebolledo,  UI.  64  and  n. 

Semanas  del  Jardín  of  Cervantes,  U.  188  «. 

Seminario  Erudito,  I.  479  n. 

Seminunis  of  Vimes,  U.  65  and  n. 

Sempere,  Hier)Ntmo,  f.  1560.  His  Carolea, 
U.  460.    See  Pedro,  San. 

SufPERE  T  GuARiNOB,  d.  1824.  Biblioteca 
and  works,  UL  284  n. ;  Luxo,  I.  329  n. 

Senado,  what,  U.  439. 

Séneca,  Troades,  trs.  by  Salas,  UI.  266  *, 
De  Remediis,  by  Quevedo,  U.  285  }  prov- 
erbs,  I.  341  n,    See  Diaz,  Pero. 

Sénecas,  Spaniards,  UL  382. 

Señor  de  Noches  Buenas  of  Cubillo,  U.421. 

Señorita  Malcriada  of  Yriarte,  UI.  343. 

Señorito  Mimado  of  Yriarte,  lU.  343. 

Sbphardi,  Mosbs,  i.  64  n. 

Sep^lveda,  Juan  Ginbz  de,  Chronicle,  Tí, 
28  ;  on  Las  Ca8as,.37 ;  Dialogue,  1. 437  n. 

Sepiílvbda,  Lorenzo  de,  f.  1651.  Baliads, 
I.  101  and  n.,  UI.  67,  68  and  n.,  406. 

Serafina  of  Naharro,  U.  264. 

Sergas  de  Esplandian,  I.  208  n. 

Serranas  and  Serranilla,  1. 74  n.,  336  and  n. 

Serrano,  T.,  on  Cultismo,  UI.  448. 
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Sbrvahdüs,  i.  38. 

88SA,  DuKJt  op.    See  Sessft.         * 

Sesb,  Garlos,  word  oí  Philip  ü.  to,  m. 
236  and  n. 

SsssAf  DuKB  or,  the  eider,  verses  of  Ville- 
gas to,  I.  464 ;  Juan  Latino,  n.  495  n. 

Sbssa,  Düke  of,  relations  with  Cervantes, 
U.  95  •,  with  Lope,  IL  U9 1>.,  163  ».,  174 
n.,  190  and  n.,  271  n. 

Setenario  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  45  and  n.,  46 
and  n. 

Seven  Wise  Masters,  IH.  134  n. 

Seville,  capture  from  the  Moors,  1. 104  and 
n.  \  first  good  charts  made  there,  II.  18 
n.;  early  drama  in,  61  *,  Cervantes  there, 
112, 113, 114  and  n.;  PhUip  U.  there,  62 
n. ;  his  obsequies  at,  114  and  n.  ;  loses 
its  rank  as  a  capit^  294  ;  praised  by 
Herrera,  lU.  7  n.  •,  Hijos  de,  by  Yalder- 
rama,  30  n. 

SganareUe  of  Moliere,  TL.  265  n. 

Shadwell,  play  on  D.  Juan,  n.  325  n. 

Shakspbarb,  W.,  Feríeles,  I.  23  ;  Midsum- 
mer  Night's  Dream,  52 ',  Tamíng  of  the 
Shrew,65and  r.,UI.  212 ;  Twelfth  Night, 
II.  48  ;  Blacbeth,  108  ;  his  great  £nglish 
reading,  148  n.  •,  Wínter^s  Tale,  263  n.  ; 
Merchant  of  Yenice,  336  n.  }  Othello, 
386 }  Henry  VUI.,  402  n.-,  Henry  IV., 
405  n.  5  Lope  de  Vega,  457  j  Two  Gen- 
tlemen  of  Verona,  lU.  82  n.  •,  Tempest, 
116  ;  Hamlet,  trs.  by  Moratin,  361.* 

Shbllkt,  P.  B.,  trs.  Calderón,  II.  371  n. 

Shblton,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  in.  439. 

8hepherd*s  Hfe  in  Bpain,  IIL  5%  80. 

Shoemaker,  a  dramatio  critic,  II.  444. 

Sicih'an  Vespers,  I.  317. 

Sícily,  earliest  literature,  I.  8  )  oonnection 
with  Spain,  317. 

Ál  de  las  Niñas  of  Moratin,  III.  36a. 

BiDNBT,  SiR  P.,  trs.  Montemayor,  IIL  8¿ 
n. }  Arcadia,  92, 153. 

Siega,  La,  of  Lope,  II.  265  and  «i. 

Siete  Infantes  de  Lara.  See  Lara,  In- 
fantes de. 

Siete  Partidas.    See  Partidas. 

Siete  Pecados  of  Mena,  I.  346. 

Siete  Sabios  de  Roma  of  Peres,  IH.  134  n. 

SiGLER  DB  Huerta,  Ant.,  dramas,  n.  423. 

Siglo  de  Oro  of  Balbuena,  III.  66,  89. 

Siglo  Pitagórico  of  Enriques,  III.  111  and  n. 

SiGNORBLU  in  Spain,  ni.  802  }  on  the 
Spanish  theatre,  336  n. }  on  La  Crus, 
861  n. 

SlGirxifZA,  Jostf  DE,  d.  1606.  On  Lasarillo, 
I.  472  n. ;  on  St.  Jerome  and  his  order, 
in.  176  and  n. 

Silíceo,  Juan  Mart.,  m.  401  n. 

SiLiüS  Italicüs,  ni.  383. 

SiLTA,  AMTomo  DE,  pseud.  for  Bermudes, 
G.,  q.  V. 

Silva  curiosa  of  Medrano,  n.  119  n. 

Silva,  Diego  Rejón  de.   'See  Rejón. 

Silva,  Feuciamo  de,  f.  1530,  Celestina  Se- 
gunda, I.  241  and  n. 

Silva,  Jo a9,  completes  Mendosa's  Granada, 
L480n. 

Silva,  Rod.  Méndez  de,  his  Catálogo,  I. 
249  n. 

Silva  of  Arguijo,  m.  30. 

Silva  of  Jauregui,  lU.  35  and  n. 


Silva  of  Mexia,  tt.  11  and  «.,  12  n. 

Silvas,  what,  n.  266. 

Silvds  of  Riüja,  ni.  52. 

SiLVEiRA,  MiG.  DE,  f.  1639.  His  Macabeo, 
n.  489, 490  and  n.;  his  Sol  Vencido,  ib.  n. 

£iLVEiRA,  Simón  de,  on  Amadis,  n.  139  n. 

Sil  ves  de  la  Selva,  rcMuance,  I.  209. 

Silvestre,  Gregorio,  d.  1570.  Works,  I. 
465-467  and  n.  j  Daphne  and  Pyramus, 
n.  485  }  elegies,  ni.  52  j  pastorals,  55 ; 
epigrams,  57  ;  didactic  poetry,  60  ;  bal- 
lads,  76  'j  on  Manrique,  I.  369  ;  on  Men- 
doza, 478  n. 

Silvestre,  Pedro,  f.  1721.  Prosérpina,  m. 
266  n.  ^^ 

Silvio  de  Rosalva  of  Wieland,  m.  440. 

Simancas,  archives,  in.  172  and  n. 

Simples,  what,  n.  66  and  n.,  264. 

SiSfBRiz,  JüAN,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  m.  442. 

Sinrason  impugnada  of  Carillo,  n.  130  n., 
in.  282  n. 

SiSMONDi,  SiMONDE  DE,  d.  1842.    Notlce  of, 

I.  31  n. ;  on  the  Albigenses,  280  n.  *,  on 
D.  Quixote,  n.  137  n. ;  on  Charles  n., 
in.  234  n. }  on  the  Arabs,  ni.  391. 

Sitio  de  Breda  of  Calderón,  n.  400  and  i». 

Sitio  y  Toma  de  Amberes  oí  Giner,  n.  498, 
499  A. 

Sixtus  Quintus  of  Tirso,  n.  828. 

Skblton,  i.  368  n. 

Slave-trade,  opposed  by  Las  Casas,  n.  37  n. 

Sleepers  of  Ephesus  of  Moreto,  n.  414. 

Smollet,  T.,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  ni.  439 }  imi- 
tates it,  440. 

Smtth,  W.,  ni.  890  n. 

Sobregaya  Companhi%  1.  293. 

Sobremesa  of  Timoneda,  ni.  132  n. 

Sociedades  Patrióücas,  III.  307. 

Sofoüisba  of  Trissino,  I.  441  n. 

Solí,  statue  of  Cervantes,  n.  132  n. 

Solar,  what,  n.  347  n. 

^kladesca  of  Naharro,  I.  267. 

SoKIado  PUidaro  of  Céspedes,  m.  123, 124 
'  and  n. 

Soldiers,  cultivated  men,  m.  96 }  become 
hermits,  n.  474  and  n. 

Soledades  de  Busaco  of  Ferreira,  n.  604  ». 

Soledades  of  Góngora,  in.  22  *,  of  Salazar, 
27  n. ;  of  Lozano,  143, 144  n.  *,  de  Aure- 
lia  of  Mata,  143  and  n. 

SoLis,  Antonio  de,  d.  1686.  Dramas,  IL 
428-430,  m.  446,  IL  423  n.,  444  n.  •, 
lyrical  poetry,  in.  43  and  n.j  satire,  50  j 
ballads,  77  ;  Conquista  de  México,  196- 
198  and  n. ;  letters,  169  and  n.,  198  n. ; 
on  Charles  n.,  239  and  n. ;  on  Calderón, 

II.  351  and  i». }  not  author  of  Gil  Blas, 
m.  295,  296  n. 

Solomon^s  Song.  trs.  by  Luis  de  León,  n. 
76,  81  ;  by  Arias  Montano,  82  n. 

SoLORZANO,  Alonso  de  Castillo,  f.  1640. 
Tales,  ÜI.  110, 111  and  «.,  144  and  «.  j 
dramas,  n.  337  ;  on  Enciso,  337  ».  \  on 
the  drama,  438  •,  edits  Medrano,  829  n. 

SoLORZANo,  Juan  Arze,  f.  1604.  Dramas, 
in.  89  %. 

Sol  Parado  of  Lope,  n.  267  íi. 

Sol  Solo  of  Pujasol,  ni.  220  n. 

Sol  Vencido  of  Silveira,  II.  490  «. 

Somerdtck.    See  Aarsens  de  Somerdyck. 

Somni  of  GazuU,  I.  307  n. 
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Sonnets  iniroduoed  Into  Spain,  I.  337  and 
n.;  by  Boscan,  439,  443  *,  by  Oarcilasso, 
451 ;  by  Lope,  II.  194, 266  and  n.}  by  Ar- 
geoBola,  III.  33  n. ;  Herrera  on,  8  n. ; 
yast  numbers  ia  the  sbcteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  centuries,  45. 
'  SoPHOCLBS,  Electra  by  Huerta,  m.  845  n., 
352  ;  Dot  a  model  for  modera  dramas,  U. 
376. 

SoRAPAN  DE  RiKBOs,  f.  1617.    PTOverbs,  UL 
203  and  n. 
^SoRDBL,  Troubadonr,  I.  282. 
'Soria,  íd  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

Sosa,  Lopb  de,  lyrical  poetry,  III.  14  and  %. 

Soto.    See  Barahona  de  Soto. 

Soto  dk  Koxas,  Pbdro,  works,  UL  56, 57  n. 

Soul's  Voyage  of  Lope,  II.  199. 

SousA,  Amt.  db,  dramas,  II.  440  n, 

SoDTHBT,  R.,  notlce  oi;  1. 11  n. }  on  Ohron- 
icle  of  the  Cid,  12  n.,  18  n.,  151  n. }  on 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  14  n.,  15  ».,  21  n.;  on 
Lorenzo  de  Segura,  55  n. ;  on  Miguel  de 
Luna,  193  n. ;  on  Tirant  lo  Blanch,  207 
».,  298  n. ;  on  Esplandian,  208  n.  }  on 
Lope,  n.  156  n.,  191  n. ;  on  Barrios,  424 
n. ;  on  López  de  Aguirre,  471  *,  on  Mesa, 
600  n.  *,  on  Jovellanos,  III.  325  ;  on  Es- 
coiquiz,  330  n.;  trs.  Amadls  de  Gaula,  I. 
200  n.  -,  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,  212  n. } 
his  Roderic,  1. 192  n.,  193  n.*,  bis  crypto- 
rhymes,  454  n. 

SoüZA,  Jólo  DE,  his  Vestigios,  m.  895  n. 

Spain,  ñame,  III.  375  and  n. 

Bpanish  character  and  culture.  See  Char- 
acter,  National,  and  Culture  in  Spain. 

Spanisb  language,  origin,  formation,  and 
diffusion  of,  III.  375-402  ;  made  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  and  the  land,  I.  41,  III. 
403  í  what.  temp.  John  H.,  I.  351-353  j 
firom  that  time  to  the  time  of  Charles  Y.,  II. 
21-25  and  n.*,  supersedes  Latin,  9, 13  *, 
first  dictionaries  and  grammars  in,  22 ; 
diffusion,  23,  24,  25  n. ;  standard  at  To- 
ledo, 24  ;  fashion  in  France,  119  n.,  441 
n. ;  Herrera*s  influence  on,  ni.  11  and 
n. ;  Latin  infusión,  18  n.,  401  n.  *,  Oángo- 
ra's  influence  on,  18,  20,  21  ;  Academy 
of,  IIL  246  and  n. ;  dictionaries,  248, 
249  •,  ortograflas,  250  *,  grammars,  251 ; 
other  works  on,  252  *,  intrusión  of  French 
into,  262,  263  n.  ■,  effect  of  Melendez  on, 
317  }  Spanish  language  in  Portugal,  I. 
255  and  n.,  HI.  54, 193.    See  Castilian. 

Spanish  literature,  first  appearance,  I.  4- 
8,  10  n.  -y  first  period,  9-414  ;  second 
period,  I.  417 -ni.  239;  third  period, 
in.  243-372  ;  its  main  characteristics, 
1.  92-94  }  its  period  of  glory,  417,  418  ; 
its  period  of  decay,  429-433,  HI.  228- 
239  •,  revival,  370  •,  prospects,  371,  372. 

Spanish  Mandeville  of  Torquemadíu  III. 
205,  206  n. 

Spensbr,  Edmund,  1. 197. 

Spieoel,  F.,  i.  53  n. 

Spinola,  General,  in  Calderón,  11.  400 
and  n. 

Spinosa,  Joan  de,  f.  1580.  Laude  de  Mu- 
gares, in.  206  n.  }  his  Proverbs,  III, 
202  n. 

Spiritualists,  school  of,  m.  210. 

Spbbcheb  de  Bkrnboo,  n.  461  n. 


Stage.    See  Brama,  Spanish. 
Stanhopb,  Earl.    See  Mahon,  Lord. 
Stanley,  L.  D.,  trs.  Persiles  and  Sigift* 

munda,  II.  134  n. 
Statiüs,  trs.  by  Aijona  and  Morillo,  IIL 

35». 
Stern  yon  Sevilla  of  ZedUtz,  n.  230  n. 
Stibung,  Willum,  his  Annals  of  Artista 

of  Spain.  I.  322  n.  •,   hU  coUecUon  of 

Spanish  books,  UL  175  n.  j  on  Pacheco, 

ni.  7  n.;  on  Céspedes,  64  n.*,  on  Charles 

Y.,  175  n.;  on  Sancha's  Solís,  198  n.  ;  on 

Carancho,  220  n.  *,  on  Palomino,  262  n. } 

dh  Re;jon  de  Silva,  306  n. 
Storck,  W.,  edits  and  translates  Sta.  Tere- 

sa's  poetry.  lU.  209  n. 
Strabo,  earliest  Spaniards,  III.  377  ». ; 

earliest  poets  in  Spain,  I.  97  and  n. 
Strbck,  Mao.,  trs.  Bouterwek,  I.  31  n. 
Strickbr,  W.,  Oermans  in  Spain,  1. 11  n. 
Studien  der  Span.  Lit.  of  Wolf,  ÚI.  458. 
StüAiga.  Lope  de.  Cancionero,  1. 389  and  %. 
ScAREZ  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  396. 
SuARBz  DB  Mendoza,  Enriqitb,  f.  1629.  His 

Eustorgio  y  Clorilene,  n.  135  n. 
Subida  del  Monte  of  La  Cruz,  m.  208. 
SubtU  Cordoves  of  Barbadillo,  IH.  137  n. 
Soccession,  war  of,  ni.  244*,  Yillancicos 

on,  256  n. 
Sucesos  de  Montalvan,  ni.  142  and  n. 
Sueño  Político,  not  Isla's,  ni.  294  n. 
Sueños  of  Quevedo,  n.  289-291. 
Sueños  hay  que  son  Verdades,  drama,  e. 

1715,  IIL  336  n. 
Sobro  db  Ribera,  I.  356  n. 
Suerte  sin  Esperanza  of  Agullar,  n.  299. 
Sufrir  mas  por  querer  mas  of  Yillayzan,  n. 

456  n. 
Sufrir  mas  por  querer  menos  of  Enriquez, 

n.  446  n. 
Sultana  of  Cervantes,  n.  126. 
Suma  de  Crónicas  of  Viñoles,  I.  195  n. 
Suma  de  Varones  Ilustres  of  Sedeño,  n. 

10  n. 
Súmulas  de  Predicación  of  Rodríguez,  m. 

161  1». 
SuRRBT  on  blank  verse,  L  441  n. 
Swan,  Knight  of  the,  I.  43  n. 
Sylvestbb   n..  Pope,  (Gerbert,)  d.  1003. 

Arab  culture,  m.  392  and  n. 

Tablas  Poéticas  of  Cáscales,  m.  2(^  and  n. 

Tacaño  of  Quevedo,  n.  286. 

Tacttus,  imitated  by  Mendoza,  I.  481 ;  trs. 

by  Coloma,  IH.  192. 
Talavera,  Fbrn.  de,  f.  1494.    Archbishop 

of  Granada,  I.  411  n. 
Tales.    See  Fiction. 
Tallante,  Juan,  in  the  Cancioneros,  1. 307, 

308  n.,  894. 
Tallante  de  Ricamente,  romance,  L.  218  n. 
Tamato  db  Vargas.    See  Vargas. 
Tamerlanb,  embassy  to,  1. 183. 
Tansillo,  trs.,  m.  87  and  n. 
Tapada  (La)  of  Lope,  II.  184. 
Tapia,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Tapia,  Eugenio  de,  on  the  Poema  del  Cid, 

I.  18  n. }  publishes  two  Farsas,  n.  252 

n.  *,  persecuted,  m.  369. 
Tapia,  Gómez  de,  f.  1588.    Pastoral  poetry, 

I.  70  n.,  m.  56  and  n. 
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Tarasca,  what,  11.  250  and  n.,  859. 

Tarascas  de  MÍadrid  and  De  Parto  of  Santos, 
III.  151  and  n. 

Tardes  Entretenidas  of  Solorzano,  UL 144  n. 

Tarrbga,  Fran.  de,  f.  1608.  Dramas,  n. 
296  and  n.,  301  and  n. 

Tarahisb,  where,  III.  378  n. 

Tarsia,  Pablo  Ant.  db,  f.  1670.  Tumultos 
de  Ñapóles,  III.  195  n.  j  Life  of  Que  vedo, 
n.  274  ». 

Tassis  t  Villargel,  on  Calderón,  n.  346, 
n.,  347  n. 

Tasso,  Bern.,  Amadigi,  I.  201  n.  , 

Tasso,  Tobqüato,  on  the  Amadis,  1. 207  n.; 
rifocimento  by  Vera  y  Figueroa,  II.  603, 
504  n.  •,  trs.  by  Montalvo,  III.  87  *,  imi- 
tated  by  SUveira,  II.  489  -,  by  Zarate, 
490  n.  *,  by  Cueva,  500  ;  by  Jauregui, 
m.  34,  35  and  n. 

Tastu,  on  a  Cancionero,  I.  297  n. 

Taünton,  Lord,  copy  of  Lope's  Comedias, 
II.  205  n.  ;  play  of  Tarrega,  297  n. 

Tatlor,  Jere.,  Contemplatlons  on  the  State 
of  Man,  lU.  216  n. 

Teatro  Antiguo  of  Barreira,  m.  459. 

Teatro  Critico  of  Feyjoó,  m.  272. 

Teatro  del  Principe  and  de  la  Cruz,  n.  72, 
74,  ni.  337. 

Teatro  Hespañol  of  Huerta,  m.  352. 

Teatro  Nuevo  Español,  III.  363  «. 

Tebar,  Diego  db,  III.  198. 

Tellbz,  Gabriel.    See  Molina,  Tirso  de. 

Tellbz  di  Azevedo,  Ant.,  II.  436. 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  on  D.  Quixote,  II.  151  n. 

Templo  d'  Apollo  of  Tícente,  I.  262. 

Templo  Militante  of  Figueroa,  I.  25  n.,  III. 
46  n. 

Tenaza,  Caballero  de  la,  of  Quevedo,  II. 
288  and  n. 

Tbndilla,  CoDirr,  In  the  Cancioneros,  1. 403. 

Teonea  of  Meras,  III.  310  n. 

Terceira,  Lope  in,  II.  154. 

Tercio  de  Flandes,  Cervantesca  regiment, 
n.  94  ».,  379  n. 

Terenoe,  trs.  by  Abril,  11.  66  and  n. ;  imi- 
tated  by  Barbadillo,  337. 

Teresa  dí  Jemus,  Santa,  d.  1582.  Letters, 
m.  168, 160  and  n.-,  didactic  works,  209, 
210  and  n.  •,  works,  ed.  La  Fuente,  458  *, 
co-patroness  of  Spain,  7  n.,  210  n.;  pop- 
ular in  the  U.  States,  210  n. ;  Life,  by 
Tepes,  219  n. ;  play  on,  by  Diamante,  U. 
424  ;  poem  on,  by  Murillo,  III.  62  n.  •, 
Justa  Poética  at  her  beatiftcation,  1. 180 } 
persecuted,  427.    See  Storck,  W. 

TniNAüx-CoMPANS,  H.,  library,  Preface, 
ni.  405  *,  Don  Juan  de  Vargas,  214  n.  *, 
Comuneros,  368  n. 

Tbrrin,  Buenaventura,  f.  1736,  in.  256  n. 

TertuUas,  what,  m.  253  n.,  350. 

Terza  rima,  introduced,  1.  445,  446  n.  *,  of 
Mexia,  m.  52  n.;  of  Coloma,  n.  463  it.*, 
in  Lope^s  plays,  266  ;  in  satlre,  m.  47, 
50  ;  in  elegies,  52  and  n. 

Tesorina  of  Huete,  II.  46  and  n. 

Tesoro  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  40,  41  n. 

Tesoro  of  Covarrubias,  m.  248  and  n. 

Testamento  of  Alfonso  X.,  1. 36  n.:  of  Lope, 
II.  191  n. 

Tetis  y  Peleo  of  Bolea,  ü.  406  n. 

Texada,  Ochmb  Oomsz  de,  t  1636.    León 


Prodigioso,  m.  126  and  n. ;    pastoral 

poetry,  56. 
Texada  Paez,  Agustín  de,  d.  1635.  Lyrical 

poetry,  III.  13  and  n. 
Tbxeda,  Hierontmo  de,  Diana  continued, 

f.  1624,  in.  85  n. 
Texedor  de  Segovia  of  Alarcon,II.  334, 335, 

III.  364  n. 
Thamaba,  Francisco,  f.  1552.    Proverbs, 

ni.  204  n. 
Theatre,n.438-458.  5ee  Drama,  Spanish. 
Theocritus,  imitated  by  Garcilasso,  1. 452 ;  | 

by  Balbuena,  III.  55. 
Theórica  and  Prútica  de  Virtudes  of  Cas- 

tUla,  m.  60  and  n. 
Theórica  y  Practica  de  la  Querrá  of  Bern. 

de  Mendoza,  III.  193  n. 
Theuerdank,  I.  460  n. 
Thierry,  Amédée,  in.  382. 
Thierrt,  Aügüstin,  i.  6  n. 
Thom,  J.  H.,  on  Blanco  White,  1.  429  n. 
Thomas,  Eloge  de  Marc  Auréle,  n.  15. 
Thomasiada  of  Saeuz,  II.  477,  478  n. 
Thomson,  James,  in.  35  ;  imitated  by  Me- 

lendez,  in.  315. 
Three  Holy  Kings,  pocm,  1.  25. 
Thüanüs,  on  Don  Carlos,  n.  55  n. 
Tia  Fingida  of  Cervantes,  n.  122  and  n. 
Tickets,  theatrical,  n.  445. 
TiECK,  L.,  Preface  ;  trs.  Marcos  de  Obregon, 

in.  108  n.,  297  n.-,  D.  Quixote,  440. 
Timbria  of  Rueda,  n.  50-52. 
Timoneo  A,  Juan  de,  f.  1590.    Dramas,  H. 

56-60;  Patrañuelo  and  Sobremesa,  m. 

132  and  w.,  133  and  n. ;  ballads,  70,  71 

and  n.,  132  n.,  406,  413 }   deserts  his 

native  dialect,  I.  308  i   edita  Lope  de 

Bueda,  II.  48. 
Tinelaria  of  Naharro,  I.  267. 
Tií,  Jaime,  edits  Moneada,  m.  192  n. 
Tira  la  Piedra  of  Quevedo,  n.  276. 
TiRABOSCHi,  G.,  on  Cultismo,  m.  447, 450. 
Tirana,  an  actress,  m.  862. 
Tirano  Castigado  of  Lope,  n.  252  n. 
Tirant  lo  Blanch  of  Martorell,  L  207  n.,  297, 

298  and  n. 
Tirsi  of  Figueroa,  I.  441  n. 
Tirso  de  Molina.    See  Molina. 
Titian's  Gloria,  I.  460  n. 
Titles  of  dramas,  n.  207. 
Tobias  of  Lope,  n.  245  and  n. ;  of  Candl- 

villa  de  Santaren,  24  n.,  478  n.;  of  San 

Phelipe,  m.  260,  261  n. 
ToBíN,  on  Solís,  n.  430  n. 
Todo  (El)  of  Texada,  in.  127  n. 
Todo  es  enredos  of  Córdoba,  m.  297  n. 
Toledo,  recovered  flrom  the  Arabs,  I.  7 } 

Surity  of  its  dialect,  n.  24  and  n.  ; 
[ariana  on,  m.  177  ;  decay  of,  233. 

Toledo,  Alvarez  de,  Puren  Indómito,  ni. 
462. 

Toledo,  Archbishop  of,  relations  with  Cer- 
vantes and  Espine],  m.  107  and  n. 

Toledo,  Gab.  Alvarez  de,  III.  257  and  n. 

Toledo,  Gas.  Gómez  de,  I.  241. 

Toledo,  Loprz  de,  I.  435  n. 

Toledo,  Pedro  de,  father  of  Alva,  I.  449. 

Tolentino,  San  Nicolás  de,  of  Lope,  n.  247 
and  n. 

Tolondrón  of  Baretti,  m.  437  n. 

lolosa,  bottle  of.    See  Navas  de  Toloaa. 
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ToioSA,  JvAH  Ck>itRS  !»■,  f.  1617.    Tales, 
líl  146  «I. 

TOMlLLAri,  CONDB,  I.  218  fl. 

lonadas,  what,  111. 348  n.*,  and  Tonadillas, 

349  n, 
Toniesillas,  Seguro  de,  I.  176. 
ToRBLLAS,  Pbdru,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I. 

396. 
TORQUBXABA,  ÁNT.  DI,  f.  1570,  HI.  206, 206 

and  n. 
ToRQUBMADA,  Thomas  dx,  loquisitor,  1.408, 

409  n.,  420  n. 
ToRRALVA,  the  magician,  11.  461. 
ToRRB,  Alfonso  de  la,  c.  1460, 1.  376, 377  *, 

imitated  by  Mexia,  II.  10. 
ToRRü,  Bachiller  F.  di  la,  ü.  282-285 

and  notes ;  elegías,  III.  52  *,  pastorals,  66. 
Torre,  FRAMoiáCo  or  Fénix  de  la,  f.  1674. 

Lyrical  poetry,  III.  26  and  i».}  epigrama, 

68,  69  and  n. 
Torre,  González  de  la,  f.  1600,  II.  6  and  n. 
Torre,  Josbk  ob  la,  d.  1674.  Aciertos,  III. 

224  n. 
Torre  de  Florisbella  of  Solorsano,  ni.  144  n. 
Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  II.  276. 
Torre  y  Sebil,  Fr.  de  la,  d.  1680.    Lyri- 
cal poetry,  III.  43  n. 
ToRRBNO,  persecuted,  m.  369. 
Torrbpalma,  f.  1740.  Deucallen,  m.  269  n. 
Torres,  Diego  de,  m.  267, 269  and  n.,  336. 
Torres  Amat,  Félix.    See  Amat 
Torres  de  Naharro.    See  Naharro. 
Torres  de  Kamila.    See  Ramila. 
Tors  or  GoRS,  Lambbrt  li,  I.  62  n. 
ToRTAJADA,  Dax.  Lopbz  DE,  Bomancero, 

lU.  76  n.,  412. 
Tortoles,  Ant.  Sánchez,  f.  1671.    Tales, 

III.  142  ». 
Touloose,  floral  games  at,  I.  293. 
Tournaments,  earliest,  I.  192  n.  }  temp. 

John  U.,  224  and  n. 
TovAR,  Fbrn.  Sánchez  de,  f.  1320, 1. 168. 
TorAR,  Luis  de.  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Trabajos  de  Ercoles  of  SantiUana,  1. 338  n.\ 

of  Villena,  327, 328  and  n.  •,  of  Heredia, 

ni.  226  and  n. 
Trabiv)o«  de  Jacob  of  Lope,  n.  246  n. 
Tractatns   S<:ptem   of   Mariana,  III.  179 

and  1». 
Tragedias,  what,  11.  218  n.,  219  n. 
Tragedias  de  Amor  of  Solorzano,  III.  89  n. 
Tragedy  discouraged,  III.  349  n. 
Tragicomedia  of  GelesUna,  I.  236,  262  n. ; 

of  Timoneda,  n.  67  •,  of  Lope,  230  n. 
Trajan,  a  Spaniard,  III.  382. 
Trampa  Adelante  of  Moreto,  II.  416. 
Trapbza,  Albanio  Ramírez  de  la,  f.  1612. 

Didactic  poetry,  m.  64  and  n. 
Trasgo,  what,  II.  393  a. 
Trato  de  Argel  of  Cerrantes,  II.  108-106 

and  n.',  used  by  Lope,  II.  121,  238  n. 
Trbbellids  Pollio,  n.  400  and  n. 
Trbbizond,  Georqe  op,  i.  170. 
Tree  of  Life,  by  Valdivielso,  U.  331. 
Trench,  R.  C,  on  Calderón,  11.  412  ». 
Trent,  Council  of,  I.  475. 
Tres  Hermanos  of  Guevara,  m  144  ». 
Tres  Justicias  of  Calderón,  IT.  401. 
Tres  Mayores  Prodigios  of  Calderón,  11. 408 

and  n. 
Tres  Portentoe  of  Guevara,  II.  812, 813  n. 


Trescientas  of  Mena,  L  847  -860 ;  contiii- 

uation,  360  n. 
Tressan,  Cümte  de,  Amadis  de  Gaule,  I. 

200  n.,  201  n. 
Trezieatas   Preguntas   of   Córelas,    II.    6 

and  n. 
Triaca  of  Marcelo  de  Lebrixa,  n.  42  n., 

43  ». 
Triaquero  in  Gil  Blas,  III.  296  ». 
Tribaldo  de  Toledo,  Luis,  edits  FigueroA, 

ni.  6  n. 
Tribunal  de  la  Justa  Venganza,  attack  on 

Quevedo,  II.  292  a.,  321  n. 
TwQOSO,  Fr.  Man.,  I.  266  n. 
Trigueros,  Cand.  María  de,  f.  1800.    Rifla- 

cimeutoe,  U.  100  ».,  lU.  342,  343  and  a. 

His  Riada,  843  n.-,  autobiography,  ib. 
Trillo  y  Fiqceroa,    Fran.   de,  f.  1661. 

Poem  on  Ctonzalvo  de  Córdova,  II.  604  n. 
TiuásiNO,  SofonÍBl>a,  I.  266  a.;  blank  verse, 

441  a. 
Trístan  de  Leonnais,  a  romance,  I.  218. 
Triumvirato  de  Roma  of  Ventura,  III.  268  n. 
Triunfo  del  Ave  María,  a  play,  I.  182  n. 
Triunfo  de  las  Donas  of  Villena,  I.  329  n. 
Triunfos  de  Amor  of  Solis,  n.  429  and  n. 
Triunfos  de  Jesús  of  Braones,  II.  478  n. 
Triunfos  Divinos  of  Lope,  11.  186. 
Triunfos  Morales  of  Guzman,  III.  61  and  n, 
Trofea  of  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268. 
Tropheo  del  Oro  of  Cathalan,  UI.  64  n. 
Trota-conventos,  I.  72  and  h.,  236  n. 
Troubadours,  Albigenses,  I.  280  and  n. ;  in 

the  courts  of  £urope,  320  *,  failure  in 

Spain,  291.    See  Mila  y  Fontanals. 
Trouveurs,  flctions  of,  I.  197. 
Trunk-malcer,  Addison^s,  U.  444. 
Tuesday  unlucky,  U.  61  n. 
Tumultos  de  Ñapóles  of  Tarsia,  III.  196  f». 
Tunis,  Garcilasso  at,  I.  449  *,  Spanish  plays 

acted  in,  II.  465  n.«,  Candamo^s  poem  on, 

431  a.;  Cañizares's  play  on,  436. 
TüNis,  Bet  op,  son  converted,  U.  246  n. 
Turdetani,  HI.  377  n. 
TüRPiN,  Chronicle  of,  1. 197. 
Tuscany,  earliest  literature,  I.  3. 
TussBR,  oited,  n.  4. 

Tutora  de  la  Iglesia  of  Añorfoe,  III.  268  n. 
TtTZANí,  in  Calderón,  II.  877  n.;  in  Hita, 

III.  120. 
Tyrant,  described  In  Partidas,  I.  48,  40. 
Ttre,  Wiluam  of,  i.  42. 

Ubeda,  Beneficiado  de,  f.  1340, 1.  71. 
Ubeda,  Fr.  López  dx,  pseud.    See  Pérez, 

Andreas. 
ÜBEDA,  Juan  Lopbz  di,  f.  1687,  his  Vergel, 

III.  44  a. 
Ulfilas,  Gospels,  1. 13  n.,  m.  387,  888  n. 
XJlloa,  Alonso  de,  f.  1663.    Printer  and 

editor,  Venice,  I.  440  -,  in  the  service  of 

Cortés,  441  n. ;  adds  to  the  Diana,  III. 

82  n. 
ÜLLOA,  Lüís  de,  f.  1653.    Lyrical  poetry, 

ni.  26,  27  n.-,  satire,  49  ;  pastorals,  56. 
ÜLLOA  T  Pereira,  on  the  dnima,  n.  366  a. 
Ultüno  Godo  of  Lope,  II.  230, 268  and  a. 
Ultramar  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  42,  43  a. 
Ultssis,  in  Calderón,  n.  374  a. 
Underplot  by  Lope,  II.  264. 
ITniíed  States,  Spanish  law  in,  L  47  n.  t 
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Unities,  denied  by  Tirso,  II.  829  and  i»,  j 
obaerved  by  Viraes,  II.  65  ;  by  Medrano, 
329  n.  'j  aDd  by  Zarate,  III.  42  n. 

Universal  empire  expected  by  Spain,  I. 
418  and  n.  ;   defeated.  419. 

Universal  Bedencion  of  Blasco,  n.  473 
and  n. 

Universidad  de  Amor  of  Polo,  m.  146  and 
n.,  147  and  n. 

Universities,  earUest,  in  Italy,  I.  814  •,  fre- 
quented  by  Spaniards,  435. 

Universitíes,  Spunish,  earliest,  1. 815 ;  laws 
on  in  tbe  Partidas,  49  n.)  troubles  at,  III. 
97  }  conditíon  temp.  Pbiiip  III.,  232  n. } 
resbt  reforms,  269  and  n.,  285. 

Urban  VIII.,  Lope'srelations  with,n.  187. 

UrbBA,  GSBOIf.  XlMBMBE  DI,  f.  1666.  On 
military  honor,  U.  12  and  n. ;  trs.  Ari- 
osto,  479,  480  n.  *,  near  (Jarcilasso  when 
he  was  killed,  1. 450  ».}  his  Cavallero  De- 
terminado, 460  n. :  adds  to  the  langoage, 
m.  247, 

Urrea,  Pedro  di,  f.  1513.  Yersifles  the 
Celestina,  I.  241;  poems,  371, 372  and  n. 

Urrdtia,  Rod.  Pbbo  dx,  c.  1715,  IH. 
336  n. 

UsATKGüí,  Luis  di,  edits  Lope,  n.  189. 

UsQüE,  Abraham,  i.  41  n. 

UsTARRoz,  J.  F.  Amdrbs  dk,  f.  1661,  in. 
146  n. 

Utrecht,  Peace  oi;  m.  244. 

UzíBL,  Jacopo,  f.  1624.  David,  n.  477, 
478  ». 

Yaca  db  Oüzman,  J.  M.,  his  Naves  de 

Cortes,  III.  301  n. 
Yaca,  Josbfa,  actress,  n.  440. 
Yaca,  Alvar  Noñkz  Cabksa  di,  f.  1587, 

II.  39,  40  n. 

Yaccination,  ode  of  Quintana,  III.  834. 

Yabmius,  Orre,  engraver,  1. 127  w. 

Yal,  Pablo  db.  Romancero,  III.  412. 

Yaldblomar,  Juan  Valladares  db,  his 
Caballero  Venturoso,  III.  125  and  n. 

Valdepeñas,  Bod.  de,  on  Manrique,  I. 
869. 

Yalderrabano,  M.  P.,  t  1786.  Caida  de 
Luzbel,  ni.  815  n. 

Yaldbrrama,  Hijos  de  Sevilla,  m.  80  n. 

VALDás,  Te.  db,  f.  1586.  Dialogues,  U. 
11  ». 

YALDás,  Juan,  d.  1540.  Diálogo  de  las 
Lenguas,  II.  19,  m.  459  *,  other  works, 
n.  20  n. )  adopto  Italian  words,  22  n.  •, 
Dialogo  de  Mercurio  y  Carón,  132  n , 
ni.  230  K. ;  on  the  Celestina,  I.  240. 

Yaldbs,  Juan  db,  f.  1655.  CoUectiod  of 
plays,  m.  446. 

Yaldbs,  Juan  Sánchez,  f.  1595.  On  books 
of  chivalry,  U.  138  n. 

Yaldbs,  Lucas  db,  Fresco  of  St.  FerdUiand, 
I.  32  n. 

Yaldbs,  Luis  db,  on  Alemán,  in.  99,  100 
I».,  101. 

Yaldiviblso,  Josbf  db,  f.  1633.  Nacimi- 
entos, II.  241  n.  *,  dramas,  331,  332  n. ; 
religious  poems,  475, 476  and  n.;  ballads, 

III.  73  and  n.  ;  on  the  Bachiller  de  la 
Torre,  n.  283  *,  his  Aprobaciones,  285  n.; 
on  Persiles  and  Sig^ismunda,  134. 

Valencia,  rescued  firom  the  Moors,  I.  284 


n. ;  its  Foros,  284 ',  poetical  contests  at, 

305,  307  n-,  university,  306  •,  early  print- 

ing  at,  305  and  «.;  theatre  at,  II.  64,  196, 

344  n.-,  plays  forbidden  at,  UI.  363  n. 
Valencla,  Diego  db,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I. 

388,  389  n. 
Yaieucian  dialect  with  Catalán,  I.  295- 

312  }  ite  decay,  n.  23. 
Valencian  literary  histories,  1. 809n.,  310  n. 
Valbra,  Ctpriano  de,  f.  1602.    Trs.  of  the 

Bible,  I.  41 1».,  42  n.,  425  ». 
Valbra,  Diego  de,  f.  1481     Chronicle,  I. 

167  and  n.  ;  on  Providence,  167  n. }  on 

John  n.,  322  n. 
Valerio  of  Almela,  L  878. 
Valiente  Céspedes  of  Lope,  II.  232  and  n. 
Valiente  Justiciero  of  Morete,  I.  166  n.,  U. 

416  n. 
Valiente  Negro  of  Claramente,  n.  496  n. 
Valladares  t  Sotomayor,  Ant.,  f.  1780. 

Dramas,  lU.  354,  355  n.;  play  on  D. 

Quixote,  441. 
Valladares  de  Valdblomab,  Juan,  f.  1617. 

Caballero  Venturoso,  m.  125. 
Yalladolid,  University,  I.  316. 
Valladolid,  Juan  de,  in  the  Cancioneros, 

I.  390  n. 
Valle,  Juan  dbl,  in.  343  n.,  pseud.    See 

Cadahalso. 
Valles,  Pedro,  db  Aragón,  f .  1549.    Prov- 

erbs,  m.  202  n. 
Valles,  Pedro,  de  Cóbdova,  f.  1685.    On 

Death,  n.  10  n. 
Vanda  (La)  y  la  Flor  of  Calderón,  n.  396- 

398  and  h.,  405  and  n. 
Vandali,  invade  Spain,  ni.  387. 
Van  der  Hammen.    See  Hammen. 
Vanbgas,  Albxio,  f.  1639.    His  Agonfa, 

n.  13  and  n. ;  on  Lobera,  1.  446  n. ;  on 

Endechas,  III.  53  n. 
Vanidad  del  Mundo  of  Estella,  UI.  219  n. 
Van  Male.    See  Male. 
Vannetti,  C,  on  Cultismo,  ni.  448. 
Vaqueiras,  what,  I.  336. 
Varas,  pseud.    See  Forner. 
Varplora,  Firmin,  pseud.     See  Yalder- 

rama. 
Vargas,  Balt.  db,  f.  1568.    On  the  Duke 

of  Alva,  n.  502  n. 
Vargas,  Dam.  Rod.  db,  f.  1621.  Cinco  Mar- 

Ures,  n.  477,  478  n. 
Vargas,  Garci  Pbrek  db,  bailad  and  no- 
tices,  I.  115  and  n.  ;  his  Genealogía,  by 

Garcilasso  the  Inca,  ni.  188  n. 
Vargas,  Tamayo  db,  d.  1641.   On  Mariana, 

ni.  183  n.  *,  ed.  Garcilasso,  1. 455  n. 
Vargas  Machuca,  licenser,  II.  228  n. 
Vargas  y  Poncb,  on  Castilian,  ni.  248  n. 
Varias  Hermosas  Flores,  m.  43  n. 
Varias  Noticias  of  Figueroa,  m.  214  n. 
Varios  Efetos  de  Amor  of  Alcalá  y  Herrera, 

ni.  144  and  n.,  145  n. 
Varios  Prodigios  of  Robles,  m.  145  and  ». 
Varones  Ilustres  of  Castellanos,  n.  471, 472 

and  n. 
Yarros,  Alonso  db,  f.  1600.  Proverbs,  m. 

203  n. 
VA8C0NCBLL08,  Fbrreira  DB,  EufíTosina,  I. 

241  and  n. 
Vasconcellos,  Joa6  Méndez  db,  Uga  des- 
hecha, n.  602  and  n, 
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Vaudevílles,  French,  m.  361  n. 

Taughan,  ou  Kavaillac,  III.  179  n. 

Taz  db  Vblasco,  A.,  f.  1602.  £1  Zeloso,  I. 
242,  243  n. 

Vazqitkz,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

Tazqubz,  Jos.,  III.  304  n.  Paeud.  oí  Ca- 
dahalso. 

Tazquez  db  Tapu,  Hbrn.,  f.  1497, 1.  350  n. 

Ybí^illa  Castbllanoí}.    See  Castellanos. 

Tbdia,  Enbiqdb  db,  ed.  Bera.  Díaz,  II. 
31  u. 

Tbqa,  Alonso  db  la,  f.  1660,  n.  61. 

Vbga,  Ant.  López  db,  f.  1620.  Poetry,  m. 
26  and  n.  *,  Perfeto  Señor,  26  and  m.,  216 
and  n.',  on  Félix  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  342  n. 

Ybga,  Bbrn.  db  la,  f.  1691.  Pastores  de 
Iberia,  IIL  89. 

Vega,  Gabriel  Lasso  db  la,  dramas,  n.' 
201  n.,  202  n.'f  poeta,  on  Cortés,  471  and 
n. ;  ballads,  III.  76  n. 

Tbga,  Oarcilasso  de  la,  father  of  the  poet, 
f.  1498.  Ambassador  at  Borne,  I.  408  n., 
436. 

Tbga,  Oabcilasso  db  la,  the  poet,  d.  1636. 
Birth  and  marriage,  1.  446,  447  ;  soldier 
and  troubles,  448  *,  at  Vienna,  448  ;  at 
Naples,  449  *,  at  Tunis,  449  *,  death,  450  •, 
imitates  Boscan,  461  \  eclogues,  462, 463  *, 
acted,  466  )  versiñcation,  464  and  n.  *, 
great  saccess,  466 ;  prince  of  Spanish 
poetry,  466  n. ;  his  influence,  457  ;  purity 
of  his  language,  467  n.  *,  elegies,  III.  62  *, 
united  to  pastoral  verse,  63  and  n.;  imi- 
tated  by  Saa  de  Miranda,  64  •,  Malón  de 
Chaide  on,  211.  See  also  Garcilasso  de 
la  Yega. 

Tbga,  Gaboilasso  de  la,  son  of  the  poet,  I. 
461  n. 

Tbga,  Oabcilasso  db  la,  the  Inca,  d.  1616. 
Comentarios,  III.  188-190}  trs.  Abar- 
banel,  189, 190  n. 

Tbga,  Jobbf  db  la,  f.  1688.  Confusión  de 
Confusiones,  III.  226  n. 

TBGA  Cabpio,  Lopb  Fbux  de,  d.  1636. 
Birth,  II.  162 ;  precocity,  153  ;  at  col- 
lege,  164  *,  escapade,  164  ;  a  soldier,  154  -, 
at  Alcalá,  156 ;  the  Dorotea,  166,  188  •, 
■ecretary  to  the  Doke  of  Alva,  166  ;  the 
Arcadia,  166-168  and  i».-,  marriage,  168*, 
ezile,  168  and  n.;  at  Valencia,  159  \  death 
of  his  wife,  159  ;  ballads,  160  •,  in  the  Ar- 
mada, 161 ',  the  Hermosura  de  Angélica, 
162,  168  - 170  and  n. ;  secretaiy  to  the 
Marquis  of  Malpica  and  Marquis  of  Sar- 
ria, 162 ',  marries  again,  162  ;  his  daugh- 
ters,  163  •,  his  mistress,  163  *,  quarrels 
with  his  vife,  164  n. ;  becomes  religious, 
164  ■,  Familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  166, 
176  ;  San  Isidro,  165  - 167  ;  Dragontea, 
170,  171  j  Peregrino  en  su  Patria,  172, 
173  and  n. ;  Jerusalen  Conquistada,  173  - 
176-,  Pastores  de  Belén,  176-178;  mi- 
nor  works,  178  ;  flrst  festival  of  San 
Isidro,  179-181-,  second  festival,  182, 
183  ;  Tomé  de  Burguillos,  183  ;  Gato- 
machia,  183  ;  other  minor  wtMrks,  184, 
186 ;  Novelas,  186  •,  presides  at  an 
Auto  de  Fé,  186  •,  religious  poetry,  186  *, 
Corona  Trágica,  187  j  honored  by  the 
Pope,  187,  188 ;  Laurel  de  Apolo,  188  $ 
last  poema,  189}  death,  190}  funeral, 


190, 191 ;  wiU,  191  n.,  192  n.}  his  poems 
imítate  generaliy  the  Italians,  and  want 
nationallty,  193,  194;   his  dramas  are 

*  national,  194 }  flrst  dramatic  efforts, 
195-198}  aUegorical  plays,  198-201} 
acts  at  Valencia,  200  n. }  earliest  pub- 
lished  plays,  201  n.}  at  Madrid,  202} 
great  number  of  his  plays,  203  -  206  } 
lists  of  them,  203  n.  }  purpose  of  his 
dramas,  206  }  their  variety,  206  ;  Come- 
dias de  Capa  y  Espada,  207  -  217  }  dates 
of  his  plays,  217  n.}  Comedias  Heroicas, 
218  -  233  }  Comedias  on  common  Ufe, 
234  -  239  ;  religious  Comedias,  239  -  249 } 
antos,  249  -  266}  Entremeses,  266, 267 }  ec- 
locnies,  268,  269 ;  principie  of  bis  dramas, 
260;  interest  of  the  story,  260-264; 
regiúar  plays,  262  n. ;  disregard  of  his- 
tory  and  geography,  262,  263 ;  underplot, 
264  -  266  ;  versificaUon,  266  ;  use  of 
ballads,  267  ;  popular  foundations  of  his 
dramas,  269,  270 ;  spurious  plays,  270 ; 
pecuniary  profits,  271  ;  poverty,  271 ; 
vast  amount  of  his  works,  271 ;  spirit 
of  improvisation,  272,  273 ;  his  Fuerza 
Lastimosa,  1. 114  n. ;  Cerco  de  Sta.  Fe, 
182  n. ;  Bobo  del  Colegio,  11.  291  n. : 
Examen  de  Maridos,  336;  Sastre  del 
Campillo,  337  n. ;  Hazañas  de  Mendoza, 
470  n. }  Remedio  de  la  Desdicha,  IH.  131, 
132  n. ;  forbidden  piays,  363,  364  ;  playa 
in  Comedias  Escogidas,  445  ;  Entremeses, 
II.  460  and  n.;  stage  dancing,  463  }  epis- 
tle  to  Rioja,  m.  40  n. ;  satires,  49  ;  pas- 
toral poetry,  66 ;  epigrams,  68 ;  Arte 
Nuevo,  64;  ballads,  73  and  n.,  74  and 
n.,  76;  Novelas,  138  and  n.;  letters, 
169  and  n.}  defénce  of  painting,  220  n.} 
claims  the  invention  of  Graciosos,  I. 
271,  n.  264,  266  R. }  intolerant,  I.  428 ; 
borrows  firom  Cervantes,  II.  104  n., 
126 ;  complains  of  booksellers  and 
managers,  439  and  n.;  loves  dancing, 
462 }  on  asonantes,  1. 103  and  n.  }  Pedro 
el  Cruel,  166  n. ;  Blanrique,  369  n. ;  Can- 
cioneros, 403 ;  Italian  school,  467,  468 ; 
Silvestre,  467  n. ;  the  Mendosas,  469  and 
n. }  Lope  de  Rueda,  n.  66  n. ;  Cisneros, 
74  R. ;  Aguilar,  297  and  n.}  Calderón,  348 
and  n.  ;  autos,  364  and  n.  ;  Bernarda 
Ferreira,  604  n. }  Culto  school,  Marinl 
and  Bonsard,  m.  17  a.}  Góngora,  27,  28 
and  n. ;  Arguijo,  30 ;  Balvas,  30  }  Jau- 
regaL^i  Tille¿A8,S6R.}  Montemayor, 
83,  94  n. }  prose  pastorals,  93  ;  Espinel, 
106, 107  and  n. ;  Gonzalo  Pérez,  163  n. } 
Mariana,  179 ;  Sta.  Cruz,  203  n, ;  rela- 
tíons  with  Yicent  García,  I.  308 ;  with 
Garcilasso,  466;  with  Cervantes,  dis- 
creditable,  IL  117, 118  and  n.,  119  n. ; 
with  Guillen  de  Castro,  801 }  used  by 
Moreto,  416  and  n. ;  by  Cáncer,  422  n.} 
by  Matos  Fragoso,  ÁSH  n. }  regretted  his 
life,  262  ;  is  not  in  Huerta*s  Teatro,  III. 
352 }  school  of  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  294  - 
346.  See  al»o  Bertuch ;  Dofaní ;  Fauriel } 
Hartzenbusch }  Holcroft }  HoUand,  Lord  } 
Mesonero  Romanos ;  Montalvan  ;  Navar- 
rete  ;  Richard  }  Southey ;  Zedlitz. 

Tbga,  FbliI,  son  of  Lope  da  Vega,  11. 163 
and  n..  197  »..  268  ». 
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TiGis,  Dámiah  dk,  f.  1500.  I>ninft,  n. 
296,  296  n.  •,  lyrícal  poetry,  III.  6  and  n. 

Vegete,  what,  II.  264. 

Teila,  laws  on,  II.  394  n. 

Teintequatro,  w^hat,  I.  343. 

Veinte  Triunfos  oí  Frexenal,  III.  17  n. 

Velaros,  Hurtado  db,  bailad,  I.  331  n. 

Vblaímx),  Ant.  db,  in  Cancioneros,  I.  396. 

Vblasco,  Juan  Fbrn.  db,  d.  1613,  Petre 
Jacopin,  L  466  n. }  Aldána*8  flattery  of, 
U.  491,  492  «. 

Vblasco,  Pedro  Fben.  de.  See  Haro, 
CouDt. 

Vblazqübz,  Mateo,  f.  1621,  Filosofo  del  Al- 
dea, in.  221  and  n. 

Vblazqcbz,  Diego,  pictore  of  Siege  of  Breda, 
n.  400  n.-,  expulsión  of  Moriscos,  I.  428 
n. ;  Prínce  Balthazar,  H.  394  n. 

Vblazqcbz,  Obron.,  n.  168  n. 

Vblazqubz,  Luis  Josbf,  d.  1772.  Works, 
III.  281  and  n. ;  ed.  La  Torre,  II.  283 
aod  n. ;  Mingo  Remlgo,  I.  233  n. 

Vblazqcbz  de  Vblasco.    See  Yaz. 

Vellocino  de  Oro  of  Lope,  n.  270  m. 

Velos  Antiguos  of  Pinelo,  H.  394. 

Vendóme,  Dcc  de,  UL  238. 

Venegas,  Albxio  de.    See  Vanegas. 

Vbnegas  de  Saavbdra,  Pedro,  IIL  29  ». 

Venganza  de  la  Lengua,  II.  146  n. 

Venganza  de  Tamar  of  Lope,  II.  379  n. 

Venganza  Honrosa  of  Aguilar,  11.  300  n. 

Venganza  Venturosa  of  Lope,  n.  163  «. 

Venice,  Spanish  conspiracy,  Ú.  276  ii. 

Ventcra  de  la  Veqa,  D.  Quixote,  ni.  441. 

Ventura  Y  Valdiís,  Vicente  de  la,  f.  1738, 
UI.  268  n. 

Ventura  t  Verga&a,  on  Calderón^  n.  366  n. 

Venus  y  Adonis  ot  Moncayo,  II.  487 ;  of 
Salazar,  m.  27  n. ;  of  Calderón,  n.  406. 

Veragua,  Columbus's  visión  at,  1. 189. 

Veraguas,  Duke  of.  relations  with  Oue- 
vara,  U.  309  :   wíth  Calderón,  367. 

Veranio,  Placido,  paeud.  of  Mayans,  m. 
268  n. 

Vera  Tassis  y  Villarobl,  cdlt,  of  Calde- 
rones playa,  II.  366  n.  ;  notice  of  Boxas, 
418  n.:  edits  Salazar,  IIL  27  n. 

Vera  y  FinuBROA  or  ZuSTiga,  Juan  Antonio 
de,  d.  1668.  Femando  ó  Sevilla  Restau- 
rada, I.  103  n.,  II.  603,  604  n.-,  on  Pedro 
el  Cruel,  I.  166  n. ;  Carlos  Quinto,  in. 
176  n. :  Embaxador,  214,  216  n. ;  author 
of  the  Centón  Epistolario  and  other  for- 
geries,416,419-422. 

Vera  y  Ordonez,  Diego  db,  f.  1622,  m. 
46  n. 

Vera  y  Villarobl,  Juan  de,  dramas,  n. 
436. 

Verdad  en  el  Potro  of  Santos,  ü.  860  »., 
in.  160, 161  n. 

Verdad  Sospechosa  of  Alarcon,  H.  836, 836. 

Verdadero  Amante  of  Lope,  II.  197  and  n., 
271  n. 

Verdadero  Suceso  of  Vlllena,  n.  482  n. 

Vrrgara  Salobdo,  f.  1661,  m.  26  and  n. 

Vergel  of  Alarcon,  III.  77  and  n. 

Vergonzoso  en  Palacio  of  Tirso,  II.  236  «., 
327,  328  n. 

Verses  truncated,  III.  106  n. 

Versification  of  Naharro,  I.  273  and  n, ;  of 
GarcUasso,  464  aad  n.  •,  of  Lope,  U.  197, 


266 ;  ci  Hontalvan,  821 ».:  <a  Calderoo, 

407. 
Versos  de  Arte  Mayor,  what,  I.  347. 
Versos  Espirituales  of  Enzinas,  m.  66  n. 
Ve8p asían,  fovors  Spain,  m.  281. 
Vbspücci,  i.  191. 

Vestiduras  y  Paredes  of  ViUena,  1.  329  n. 
Vexamen  de  Ingenios  of  Cáncer,  IL  423  n., 

UI.  220  n. 
Vbzilla.    See  Castellanos. 
Via  Crucis  of  Lope,  11.  178. 
Viage   del  Alma  of   Lope,  U.  199,  200, 

364  H. 
Viage  del  Mundo  of  Cevallos,  III.  214  n. 
Viage  del  Parnaso  of  Cervantes,  IL   123 

and  n. 
Viage  Entretenid»  of  Koib»,  IH.  212,  213 

and  n. 
TiANA,  Carlos  de,  d.  1461.    Crónica,  L 

170  n.  -f  trs.  Aristotle,  170  n. ;  education, 

378  n. ;  friend  of  Ansias  March,  299  and 

n.  -,    of  Corella,  307  n. 
Vlana,  Pedro  Sancho  de,  trs.  Ovid,  n. 

600  n. 
ViARDOT,  Louis,  Life  of  Cervantes,  n.  90  n. ; 

trs.  tales,  123  n.  •,  D.  Quixote,  Hl.  438. 
ViCENS,  Jos.,  edits  Rengifo,  m.  266  a. 
Vicente,  Gil,  d.  1667.    Life  and  works,  I. 

264-263;  his  Amadis,  U.  42  and  n.  ; 

Parvos,  66  n. 
Vicente,  Juan,  pseitd.  of  Triarte,  T.,  UL 

186  n. 
Víctor,  theatrical  shont,  II.  446  and  n. 
Vicuña,  Juan  López  di^  edits  Góngora,  UI. 

221». 
Vida  de  N.  Señora  of  Mendoza,  U.  332, 

333  n. 
Vida  (La)  es  Sueño,  Comedia  of  Calderón, 

forbidden,  lU.  364  n. ;  auto,  II.  412  n. 
Vidas  de  Españoles  of  Quintana,  UI.  332. 
Vidal  db  Bbsalü,  Ramón,  I.  293. 
Vidriana  (La)  of  Huete,  U.  46  and  n. 
Viejo  y  Niña  of  Moratin,  lU.  367. 
Vi^o  Zeloso  of  Cervantes,  II.  128. 
Vieux  Aut«urs  Castillans  oi  Puymaigre, 

UI.  461. 
ViBYRA,  Ant.  de.  Lagrimas  de  Heraclito, 

UL  216  n. 
ViLARASA,  f.  1416, 1.  296. 
Villa  Franca,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  403. 
Villagra,  Gasp.  de,  f.  1610.    Nuevo  Méxi- 
co, U.  473  and  n. 

ViLLAHERMOSA,  DUKB  OF,  lU.  32. 

Villaizan,X}eron.    See  Villayzan. 
Villaizan,  J  .  N  uÑEZ  DE,  £  1360.  Chronide, 

1. 169. 
ViLLALBA,  actor,  U.  440. 
Villalobos,  Fr.  de,  f.  1543.    Works,  U. 

6  -  8  ;  on  the  Castilian,  24  *,  trs.  by,  66 ; 

on  Antrucijo,  I.  260  n. 
Villalobos,  Mig.  Colodbebo  de,  f.  1642. 

Fábulas,  n.  487  n. 
Villalobos,  Simón  db,  f.  1606.   Pelear  á  la 

Gineta,  lU.  218  and  n. 
ViLLAtON,  f.  1646.    Drama,  IT.  46  n. 
Villalon,  Chmst  db,  f.  1641, 1.  421  n. 
Villalpando,  Jacinto  de,  f.  1666.    Amor 

Enamorado,  U.  487  and  n.  ;  tales,  UL 

146  and  n. 
VnxALTA,  Andrés  db,  bailada,  lU.  407. 
Villamanya,  f.  1468, 1.  296,  297. 
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TiLLÁJRDiARA,  CouNT,  d.  1622.     Lyrtcal 

poetry,  III.  23,  24  aud  n. ;  drama,  II. 

211  n. ;  Fábulas,  487  ',  baliads,  Ul.  76  •, 

Castllian,  248  «t. 
Tillancicos,  what,  I.  249  and  n.  *,   in  the 

Cauciuoeros,  400  ;   ia  the  War  of  the 

Sacceaaion,  III.  256  n. 
Tillano  en  gu  Rincón  of  Lope,  11.  427  n. 
TiLLANUBVA,  Luis,  Viage  Literario,  III.  186 

n.  ;  ed.  Forner,  319  n. 
ViLLANüBVA,  San  Tomas  di,  Lite  by  Que- 

yedo,  II.  285,  286  n. ;  cauonised,  406  n. 
YiLLABOYA,  Jos.,  on  Don  Jaume's  Chroni- 

cle,  I.  285  n. ;  on  prlnting  in  Valencia, 

305  n. 

ViLLASANDINO,  ÁLF.  AlVARBZ   DX,  t   1423. 

Terses  for  Pero  Niño,  I.  179  n.  •,  other 
works,  353  and  n.,  388. 

TiLLAviciosA,  Jos.  DE,  f.  1616.  Mosquea, 
U.  493. 

YiLLAviciosA,  Sn.  DS,  dramas,  n.  427, 
428». 

TiLLAYZAN,  ObrSn.  db,  dramas,  n.  337  and 
n. ;  patronage  of,  456  n. 

TiLLBOAS,  Alonso  de,  f.  1554.  La  Selvagia, 
I.  241, 242  n. ;  on  the  Celestina,  235  n. 

TiLLEtíAS,  Akt.  db,  f.  1551.  Inventario,  I. 
464,  465  and  it.,  Ul.  129  - 132  and  n. ; 
Pyramus,  II.  485. 

TiLLBGAS,  EsT.  Manubl  DB,  d.  1669.  Life 
and  works,  ni.  36-38  and  w.  •,  satires, 
50 ;  elegles,  52,  53  *,  pastorals,  56  *,  epl- 
grams,  57,  58*,  trs.  of  Anacreon,  II.  293  *, 
on  the  drama,  342  and  n.;  orthography, 
III.  250  ». ;  bis  Phaeton,  38  n. 

YiLLBGAs,  Fran.  DB,  dramas,  II.  434  and 
n.,  438  MU.  341  n.,  IIL  445. 

Villegas,  Ctbrón.  db,  trs.  Juvenal,  1. 370  ». 

ViLLBGAS,  Juan  db,  dramas,  II.  446  n. 

Villegas,  Pero  Fbrn.  db,  f.  1515.  Trs. 
Dante,  I.  370  n.  ;  other  poetry,  ib. }  on 
Tena  rima,  445  n.,  446  n. 

Villbna,  Alonso  Oarrido  de,  f.  1583. 
Trs.  Boiardo,  II.  481:  bis  Roncesvalles, 
482  n. 

Villbna,  Don  Enrique  de,  d.  1434.  Works 
and  Ufe,  I.  323  -  329  and  notes ;  connec- 
tion  with  Maclas  el  Enamorado,  329,  330 
and  n. ;  not  autbor  of  the  Tesoro,  41  n.; 
moral  play  by,  231  and  n.)  Consistory  of 
Barcelona,  295  and  n.*,  translation  of 
Dante,  318 ;  in  the  Trecientas  de  Mena, 
348  ■,  oharacter  by  Pérez  de  Ouzman, 
363  ;  Poetical  Court,  390  ;  Art  of  Poetry, 
ni.  265;  Books  of  Blagic,  417,  418} 
drama  on,  by  Roxas,  1.  325  n. 

Villbna  Marqcis  de,  d.  1738,  ni.  246  n. 

Villbna,  Marqüis  de,  d.  1751,  in.  246  n. 

ViÜOLBS,  Narcis,  f.  1500,  trs.  Forestóos 
Crónlót,  I.  195  n.;  poetry,  307  and  n. 

Violante  del  Cielo,  d.  1693,  in.  26  and  n. 

Virgen  del  Sagrario  of  Calderón,  n.  875  n. 

Virgen,  Bfadre  de  Dios  of  Escobar,  n.  477, 
478  and  n. 

ViRGiL,  bailad  on,  1. 114, 115  and  n.  *,  trs 
by  Vlllena,  L  327  ».,  329  «.  •,  by  Mesa, 
n.  499,  500  n.  *,  by  Luis  de  León,  86 ) 
by  Encina,  1. 247',  by  Garcllasso,  452;  edl- 
tion  o^  dedicated  to  Garcllasso.  I.  451  n. 

ViRGiL,  PoLTDOBB,  ímítated  by  Cueva,  m. 
08  n. 


Virgin  of  the  Rellqnary,  bj  Calderón,  IL 
372. 

Virgin,  Holy.    See  Madonna. 

Virginia  of  Montiano,  Ul.  339. 

Viriatus,  by  Fouseca,  n.  449  it. 

Virtud,  Pobreza  y  Muger  of  Lope.  m.  17  n. 

Virtud  vence  al  Destino  of  Anorbe,  HI. 
339  and  n. 

Vircue  Honored,  by  Lusan,  HI.  263. 

ViRCEá,  Christóval  de,  f.  1581.  Life  and 
works,  U.  64  -  66  ;  Monserrate,  474,  475 
and  n.  ;  didactic  poetry,  Ul.  61 ;  de- 
Bcrlptlve,  66  n.  ;  peculiar  orthography, 
250  n.  ;  Lope  de  Vega  on,  U.  195, 196. 

Visigoths  in  Spain,  lU.  387. 

Visión  Delevtable  of  La  Torre,  I.  376. 

Vlslons  of  Quevedo,  II.  289  -  291. 

Visita  de  los  Chistes  of  Quevedo,  II.  289. 

Vita  Beata  of  Lacena,  I.  375, 376  and  n. 

Vita  Mathlldis,  L  100  ». 

Vitbrbo,  Juan  Annius  de,  forgeries,  U.  15, 
III.  185*. 

Vitoria  del  Amor  of  Morchon,  U.  444  n. 

Viuda  de  Padilla  of  Martínez  de  la  Kosa, 
UI.368n. 

Viudo,  O.,  of  Vicente,  L  260,  261. 

Vivas,  Fr.  Duran,  f.  1643,  U.  477,  478  n. 

Vivero,  Luis  db,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  396. 

Vives,  Luis,  U.  461  n. 

Vivo  (El)  y  el  Difunto  of  Santos,  UL  151 
and  n. 

Vlzcayno  fingido  of  Cervantes,  U.  130. 

VoLC,  W.,  Darstellung  der  Spanischen  Llt- 
eratur  im  Mlttelalter,  Ul.  461. 

VoLTAiRB,  hls  Marlamne,  II.  384  n. ;  mis- 
take  about  ComeiUe,  308  n. ;  about  Dia- 
mante, 4-25  ;  about  ErcUla,  467 1».,  468  n.; 
about  Marcos  de  Obregon,  Ul.  109  n.  } 
trs.  by  Yrlarte,  343  ;  by  Huerta,  345  n., 
352;  In  Gil  Blas,  294,  295  n. 

Vopiscüs,  used  by  Calderón,  U.  400  and  a. 

Votos  del  Pavón,  I.  55  and  n. 

Vowels  omltted,  lU.  144  and  n. 

Vuelta  de  Egypto  of  Lope,  U.  256. 

Wace,  Bobebt,  i.  197. 

Wales,  Princb  of,  at  Madrid,  U.  443  n. 

Walkbr,  Fbrd.,  UI.  206  n. 

Wallis,  S.  T.,  i.  426  n. 

Walter  de  Chatillon,  i.  52  and  n. 

War  of  the  Succession,  III.  243,  244,  272. 

Ward,  Edw.,  D.  Qulxote  travestie,  UI.  440. 

Warton,  J.,  on  ñctlon,  lU.  390  n. 

Weal  and  Woe  of  Calderón,  II.  401  and  n. 

Wbber,  Carl  María,  U.  121  n. 

Westphalia,  Peaoe  of,  L  419. 

Wheaton,  H.,  on  the  Partidas,  L  47  i». 

White,  J.  Blanco,  d.  Í841.  Protestant,  I. 
429  w. ;  on  the  Celestina,  236  n.,  237  n. ; 
Diablo  Predicador,  n.  341  n. ;  Doblado's 
Letters,  212  n.,  UI.  237  n.  ;  on  Luzan, 
267  n.;  decay  of  culture  in  his  time, 
269. 

WiBLAND,  C.  M.,  flctlons,  1. 197  ;  prometes 
study  of  Spanlsh,  U.  339  n.;  on  Villegas, 
ni.  38  n.;  Imltates  D.  Qulxote,  440. 

WiFFEN,  B.  B.,  Spanlsh  scholar,  I.  408  n. ; 
on  Protestant  Spanlsh  books,  423  n.  j 
edits  Valdés,  U.  20  n.,  III.  459. 

WiFFBN,  J.  H.,  on  GarcllaBso*8  ancettor, 
1.447».}  trs.  of  OarcilaMo,  466  ». 
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Wiuxoiof,  M.,  <m  the  Biscayans,  m.  878  n. 

WiLMOT,  tn.  D.  Qaixote,  lU.  430. 

WuLF,  FsROiNAHO,  on  the  Poem  of  the  Cid, 

I.  11  n. }  on  the  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  71 
n. }  OQ  oM  bailada,  117  n.,  118  it.,  127 
n. ;  on  the  Palmerin,  212  n.  ;  on  the 
Celestina,  239  n.  ;  on  Knsina,  246  n. ;  on 
the  Cancioneros,  393  n. ;  on  Castillejo, 
463  K. ;  on  the  early  theatre,  II.  196  n. ; 
on  an  unpublished  play  of  Lope,  203  ».; 
on  Fr.  de  la  Torre,  283  ».;  on  Endechas, 
in.  53  n.;  on  the  Rosas  of  Tlmoneda,  71 
n.,  413 ;  on  ballads  flrom  dramas,  78  n.; 
on  the  Reyna  Sevilla,  115  n.;  on  the 
word  Prosa,  402  n. ;  on  the  Romanceros, 
403  ;  on  his  Flor  de  Romances,  413, 414  ; 
bis  Stadien,  458. 

WoLF,  F.  A.,  £d.  Tia  Fingida  of  Cerrantes, 

II.  122  n. 

WoLf,  the  Qerman  actor,  n.  388  «. 
WoLPF,  O.  L.  B.,  trs.  Poema  del  Cid,  I. 

18». 
WoLKP,  P.  A.,  n.  430  n. 
WoKDSWORT¿  W.,  on  D.  Qoixote,  n.  146  n. 
WoTTON,  SiR  H.,  on  Huarte,  III.  220  n. 
Wbight,  T.,  on  the  Early  Mysteries,  I.  229 

n. ;  on  St.  Patrick,  U.  867  ». 

Xacaras,  dances,  n.  451. 

Xerez,  battle  of,  m.  890. 

Xbrbz,  Fr.  db.  Conquista  del  Pero,  11.  40 
and  it. 

Xerica,  persecuted,  III.  869. 

XmsNES,  Cardiiul,  Life  by  Hefele,  I.  408 
n.  ;  intoleraot  and  false,  410  and  n.  ; 
power  and  ii\ju8tice,  423  n.,  424  n.  \  at- 
tempt  to  beatiiy  him,  424  n.  ;  Grand 
Inquísitor,  423  ;  founds  Aclalá,  434  •, 
Oviedo^s  Life  of,  11.  33  and  n.;  Osorio  on, 
468  ;  publishes  the  Scala  Paradisi,  m. 
160  M.}  bad  policy  of,  229. 

XiMKMO,  Vio.,  d.  1764, 1.  800  n. :  nses  Ro- 
drigues, U.  800 1». 

Taoiak,  Jcah  db,  f.  1669.  Letter-writer, 
in.  162  n. 

Taocs  ob  Salas.    8ee  Salas. 

TaíIbz  t  Rivera,  Gerón.,  d.  1632.  Moco 
de  Muchos  Amos,  III.  109. 

Tai^oüas  t  Miranda,  edits  Yiana,  1. 170  n. 

Ydeas  de  Apolo  of  Vergara,  in.  26  and  n. 

Tbpbs,  Dibgo  db,  f.  1599.  Works,  m.  176 
n.,  219  n. 

Tmarbta,  Tirso,  pseud.    See  Yriarte,  T. 

Tono,  Bart.,  trs.  Diana,  n.  486  n.,  m.  6 
n.,  82  M.,  85  n. 

ToüNQ,  Ed.,  trs.  by  Escoiquiz,  m.  829  j 
imitated  by  Cadahalso,  m.  343  n. 

Yriartx,  Juan  di,  Proverbs,  m.  204  ;  on 
Luzan,  268  n.:  Royal  Librarían,  279, 
804. 

Yriartb,  Tomas  db,  d.  1791.  Life  and 
works,  III.  304-306  and  n.  *,  on  Pedro 
el  Cruel,  I.  166  ».-,  on  Cota,  235  n.-,  on 
Diálogo  de  las  Lenguas,  II.  20  n.  -,  on 
Espinel  and  Sedaño,  III.  62  n. ;  on  the 
Chronlcones,  186  n. ;  Club  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, 802;  oompetition  wlth  Melendes, 


812,  318  and  •».  •,  dramas,  343  *,  epitaph 

on  Huerta,  352  n.,  853  n. 
YsoPET.  I.  76  n. 
Yuste,  Charles  Y.  at,  I.  460  n. 

Zabaleta,  Juan  db,  f.  1667.  Life  and 
works,  m.  225  and  n, ;  dramas,  n.  428 
and  n.,  III.  445. 

Zabalbta,  T.,  t  1750,  on  Nasarre,  m. 
282  n. 

Zabra  T  Fernandez,  in.  446. 

Zagceb  (El),  in  Mendoza,  I.  488-485. 

Zahúrdas  de  Pluton  of  Quevedo,  11.  289  ». 

Zamora,  Alón,  de,  f.  1525,  m.  44  n. 

Zamora,  Amt.  de,  f.  1730.  Dramas,  n.  433, 
434  and  n.  *,  Don  Juan,  825  and  n.  ; 
poetry,  m.  257. 

Zamora,  Lor.  de,  d.  1614.  His  Sagunto, 
U.  498,  499  n. 

Zapata,  Luis  de.    See  Qapata. 

Zapata,  Simeón,  f.  1635,  U.  502  n. 

Zapatazo  a  Zapatilla  of  Gallardo,  in.  433. 

Zapatero  (El)  y  el  Rey  of  Zorrilla,  I.  166  ». 

Zarabandas,  what,  11.  452  and  n. 

Zarate,  Fernando  de,  f.  1593,  m.  212  n. 

Zarate,  Fern.  Jacinto  de,  f.  1654.  Tale, 
III.  144  n.  -,  borrows  from  Lope,  n.  224 
n.  'f  plays,  372  n.,  423  and  n.,  III.  445  ; 
notthe  same  with  Enriques  Gómez,  423  n. 

Zarate,  Fr.  López  de,  d.  1658.  Invención 
de  la  Cruz,  II.  490  and  n.}  poems  attrib- 
uted  to  Lope  de  Vega,  11.  185  n. 

Zarzuelas  of  Diamante,  II.  425  }  of  Cal- 
derón, 409  n.  'j  of  Candamo,  431  }  of 
Pellioer,  432  n. 

Zatrilla  t  Vico,  Josbph,  f.  1686.  Enga- 
ños y  Desengaños,  III.  128  n. 

Zavala  t  Zamora,  Gaspar,  f.  1780.  Dra^ 
mas,  m.  354,  355  a. 

Zavaleta,  T.,  on  the  drama,  II.  130  n. 

Zatas,  María  de,  t  1637.  Tales,  IL  426, 
lU.  143  and  n. 

Zbdutz,  imitates  Lope,  ü.  230  ». 

Zegris  and  Abenoerrages,  ballads,  I.  133  ; 
story  of,  ni.  117. 

Zelos  aun  del  Ayre  of  Calderón,  11. 374  n. 

Zeloso,  imitation  of  Celestina,  I.  243  and  n.; 
entremés  of  Cervantes,  n.  128. 

Zeloso  Estremeño  of  Cervantes,  n.  1^  ; 
of  Montalvan,  320  n. 

Zbno,  Apostólo,  n.  400  n. 

Zenobia  of  Calderón,  n.  400  and  n. 

Zbpbda,  Romero  de.    See  Cepeda. 

Zbvallos,  Miguel  de,  f.  1738,  IH.  256  and  ». 

Zoraida  of  Cienfuegos,  III.  852  and  n. 

Zorrilla,  Josa,  on  Pedro  el  CrueL  I.  166 
n.  *,  on  Don  Juan,  II.  825  n. ;  Azucena 
Silvestre,  475  n. 

ZoRZi,  A.,  on  Cultismo,  m.  448. 

ZuNiOA,  Diego  Ortiz  de,  Historia  de  Sevilla, 
I.  10*  n.,  ni.  199  n.,  428. 

ZufhGA,  Francesillo  de,  burlesque,  n.  2S  n. 

ZuRARA,  Gómez  Eannes  de,  Portuguese 
chronicler,  1. 198, 199  and  n. 

Zurita,  Ger^n.  de,  d.  1680.  Hist.  de  Ara- 
gón, in.  171  - 173  and  n. ;  lettera,  I.  486 
«.,  m.  163  and  ».  •,  Diálogo  de  las  Len- 
guas, II.  20  A. }  Passo  Honroso,  1. 175  a. 


THE  END. 
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